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This  volume  exceeds  the  second,  numerically,  by  Jifty-six  pages; 
and,  materially,  in  proportion  of,  at  least,  one  hundred  and  sixty, 
from  the  close  printing  adopted  at  page  249 : a circumstance 
which  will  account  for  some  delay  in  its  publication.  As  time 
throughout  many  countries  of  Asia,  is  the  chief  criterion  by  which 
distances  are  ascertained,  the  hour  of  departure  from  one  stage 
and  of  arrival  at  another,  is,  in  general,  noticed  with  minute 
accuracy;  and  that  future  travellers  may  furnish  their  private 
stores  accordingly,  the  principal  articles  of food  at  different  places, 
are  particularly  mentioned, — some  stages  abounding  with  those 
which  others  altogether  want.  In  a few  copies  the  reference  to 
Plate  LVII  (View  of  the  mountains  near  Isfahan ) has  been 
omitted;  it  should  have  occurred  in  p.  41,  line  5,  after  the  word 
“ right And  in  p.  500,  line  2,  after  “appearance,”  should 
have  been  a reference  to  the  View  of  Tosiah,  Plate  LX XX. 
The  Turkish  names  of  places  between  Kdrs  and  Scutari  are 
given  from  a list  obligingly  communicated  by  Mr.  Pisani,  chief 
Dragoman  to  the  British  Embassy  at  Constantinople. 


CtuUmoU,  BrnbmciMri: 
Jm  41*,  1(2.1. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Account  of  Jspah&n  or  I&fahdn,  and  of  the  River  Zendehrud, 
according  to  Eastern  writers. 

T)EFORE  I record  the  transactions  which  immediately 
followed  our  arrival  at  Isfahan , or  describe  any  of  the 
objects  noticed  there,  it  seems  necessary  that  I should 
examine  the  information  given  by  Eastern  writers  on  the 
subject  of  this  celebrated  city;  having  previously  remarked, 
that  while,  in  conformity  with  modern  pronunciation,  the 
name  throughout  my  pages  generally  appears  Isfahan  t^tyu.1), 
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yet  it  is  more  properly  Ispahan  or»  according  to  the 

strictness  of  orthography,  tlsp-hun,  Aspahan.  That  this 
represents  the  ancient  Aspadana,  although  plaecdby  Ptol- 
emy, in  Persis,  (Lib.  VI.  c.  4,  As.  tab.  5)  can  scarcely  be 
doubted:  of  their  identity  the  excellent  D’Anville  iGcogr. 
Anc.)  was  convinced ; and  his  opinion  has  been  adopted  by 
De  la  Rochette  and  Barbie  du  Bocage(’). 

The  name  written  Spahan  (or  Sepahdn)  thus  JHJAP4X3 
occurs  three  or  four  titles  in  the  Bundekah,  an  extraordinary 
Pahlavi  composition,  of  which  I was  so  fortunate  as  to 
procure  a well-writen  copy  from  one  of  the  Parsis  or  Fire- 
worshippers  at  Bombay.  M.  Anquetil  du  Perron,  who  with 
considerable  ingenuity  and  accuracy  translated  the  Bundehesh 
into  French,  retricts  its  antiquity  to  the  seventh  century ; 
although  he  regards  it  as  a compilation  formed  from  Zend 
originals,  older  not  only  than  the  Christian  era,  but  probably 
than  the  victories  of  Alexauder(*). 

The  next  work,  according  to  chronological  order,  wherein 
I have  found  notice  of  Isfahan,  is  the  “ Book  of  Conquests,’* 
that  valuable  record  quoted  (see  Vol.  II,  p.  312)  as  the 


(•)  See  M.  de  la  Bochette’s  map  “ tndiie  Valeria,”  Ac.  which  I have  already  noticed 
with  due  praise,  (Vol  II.  p.  174) ; and  the  Geographical  "Analyse,"  Ac.  subjoined  by 
M.  Barbie  du  Bocage,  to  the  “ Examen  Critique  ties  Historians  d'Alexandre"  of  Baron 
de  Sainte  Croix,  (3d  edit.  Paris,  1804,  p.  817). 


O " Le  mont  Bakhtnn  est  dans  Sepaban.”  See  “ Zendavesta,”  Tome.  II.  p.  388; 
and  p.  3113  ••  Le  Khrei  routl  a sa  source  dans  Sepaban,"  Ac.  See  also  p.  337  and 

p.  338,  concerning  tbe  antiquity  of  the  Bundthtth, 
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Tarikh  or  chronicle  of  Ebn  Aasim  of  Cufa,  who  flourished 
in  the  eighth  century,  soon  after  Persia  had  yielded  to  the 
Muselmdn  arms,  of  which  he  has  traced  the  progress  and 
success.  This  author  describes  Ispahan,  Spahdn,  or  Isfahan , 
(for  it  is  so  written  in  different  copies)  as  furnishing  twenty 
thousand  men,  to  the  army  which  assembled  and  fought 
in  the  great  battle  at  KihAvend,  (or  A uhavend ) against  the 
forces  of  Omar  the  Arabian  Khalifuh  in  641(3). 


About  this  time,  as  we  learn  from  Tabri  (an  historian  of 
the  ninth  century),  Hu  kmdza'n,  a Persian  prince  and  general, 
considered  Ispahan  as  the  head;  Pars  and  Kirmun  the  hands; 
and  Hamad/in  and  Rai  as  feet  of  the  empire(‘);  but  Spahan  is 


(*)  On  this  occasion  tin*  Persian  army  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
men,  rair dr  u piadah  («jU>  horse  and  foot,  selected  from  different  parts  of 

the  empire,  according  to  Ebn  account,  in  the  following  proportions.  Rtu, 

Stmnan,  DinughAn  and  the  neighbouring  places  contributed  20,000  men.  Hama - 
dan  aud  Sink,  10,000.  Suhdvtnd,  10,000.  hum  and  Cat  hen,  20,000.  Itfahan, 
20,000.  Part  and  Kirrndn,  40,000;  and  Adrrbaijan,  30,000.  Respecting  the  uaiuc 
1 find  it  accented  with Jatlth  on  the  first  sellable,  A ah/irmd , by  Ebn  Kha- 
LECA'N  who  obterres  that  some  liuve  accented  it  with  da  mm,  calling  it  Suhavcnd ; 
and  he  adds  that  this  was  derived  from  A uhh  or  AooA,  and  dvrnd  signifying 
an  edifice;  the  city  having  been  founded  t»y  Noah,  (See  Ebn  Kiia'leca’n  in  Abo  al 
Kasim  Jcnbid  ^JS\\  ^).  The  Geographer  Sa'dkk  Isfauani  accents  it 

aUo  Xu  ha  rend in  his  MS  Takttim  at  btlddn  But  the  Diet,  fiurhdn 

Kdtra  marks  the  first  syllable  wiib  ketr,  and  derives  the  name  from  43  nih  equiva- 
lent  to  thahr  a city;  and  avrnd,  the  jars  or  vases  manufactured  there  in 

great  numbers.  But  this  Dictionary  also  notices  it  as  accented  Xah/ntnd  and  Xuhi r- 
tend,  and  its  derivation  from  Noah  and  /trend,  signifying  a throne  or  seat. 


y*  <J-*J  3 U*vV-  3 (ciV-O  J ^ (’) 

y « So  my  oldest  copy  ol  r a Li  h is  Chronicle;  the  second  MS. 
for  Hamutian  reads  Adrrbuigan 
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noticed  in  a former  part  of  Ta  Bin's  chronicle  as  having  been 
the  country  of  Ka'veh  (..£)  a celebrated  black-smith,  to 
whose  assistance  the  mighty  Feridu'n  was  indented  for  his 
throne  seven  or  eight  hundred  years  before  Christ.  The 
name  of  Isfahan  or  Spa/uin  frequently  occurs  in  the  Shah 
fttimch  of  Firdausi  ; fust,  I believe,  in  a line  which  alludes 
to  Ka'veu,  the  personage  above-mentione<i(s). 

Ebn  Haukat.  (in  the  tenth  century)  described  Isfahan  as 
a wealthy  and  flourishing  city,  remarkable  for  its  fruits,  and 
manufactories  of  silk  and  linen,  according  to  his  printed 
work,  p.  169;  in  this  account  the  Stir  al  beldun  agrees,  that 
fine  MS.  copy  of  his  work  so  often  quoted  ; and  it  adds,  that 
“ hjuhun  consists  of  two  towns,  the  first  called  Yeh&dtah,  the 
“other  Medhiah  or  the  city”(6);  that  they  were  separated  by  a 
small  interval,  both  having  mosques,  and  their  houses  being 
constructed  of  clay;  and  that  “this  city  is  the  great  mart  for 
“ Pars,  and  KuhestAn,  and  KhurAsan,  and  KhAzistan ; and 
“ the  very  beautiful  and  costly  garments  made  here  of  cotton; 
“embroidered  scarlet  stuffs,  and  silk,  are  highly  prized  and 
“ sent  all  over  Irak,  and  into  Purs,  and  every  part  of  h uhestun 
“and  Khiiri'isdn,  and  the  different  regions  of  IslAjn.  Saffron, 

(*)  "Thy  lather  urns  of  Sjahun,  a worker  in  iron,"  yt£jLs\  Jj 
1 suspect  liiut  thin  line  has  crept  into  some  copies  of  FldUat  si  s work,  for  it  does  not 
9t-cur  in  all) from  the  poem  of  his  preceptor  Asr.Di,  mentioned  in  Vol.  I.  p 40,  tiolcG8. 

Jj'  « — ,''rc‘  Y ljV"'  Wj  (6) 
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“also,  abounds  in  this  place;  and  the  fruits  are  much  finer 
“ than  those  produced  in  any  other  country ; and  on  account 
“of  their  superior  flavour  and  fragrance,  they  are  exported 
“throughout  Irik;  and  from  Irik  to  Khurisin  there  is 
“ not  any  spot,  except  Rdi,  that  yields  so  many  comforts  and 
“luxuries  ot  hte’’(7). 


As  the  word  Ythidi  signifies  “a  Jew”,  we  might  infer  from 
the  name  Yehudtah  that  this  place  had  formerly  been  a 
Jewish  settlement;  the  following  extract  from  the  Seiralbeldd 
w ill  tend  to  confirm  this  inference.  Having  declared  Isfahan 
(in  the  fourth  climate)  to  be  one  of  the  most  considerable 
and  delightful  cities  of  Persia,  excelling  more  particularly  in 
the  purity  of  air  and  fertility  of  soil,  in  the  beauty,  accom- 
plishments and  virtues  of  its  inhabitants,  (on  which  subjects 
some  verses  are  quoted)  the  Manuscript  proceeds  to  state 
that  “ the  ancient  town  was  denominated  Jei,  and  is  said  to 
“ have  been  founded  by  Iscandeh  ; it  was  a place  of  great 
“ size,  and  named  Yehudiah  having  been  thus  peopled ; 


US  \i  y y J ^ y J } O 

j ‘s*  — ^ f 1 * C **■}!>  y ; • t ,11  ■Ic  L*  -*  asl  O- Atj 

% y LZ — J J j*  3 *- \ 

J*  > J/*)  3 ^ ^ J - J f*-’  ^4- j'  Jj* 

y j\  y 0j\  J y jJ-ai  A'  y I*.'! 

ji*!  fjC.  j\  j jJjl  ^ J^=-  J j-  j>3  ^ ^ */>.* 

j'  ‘“V"*  3 J *■— '*‘|z  j V s fj  j' 

(MS.  Sur  at  brldan  j.  it -u 
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“when  Barutnasser  led  away  captive  from  Jerusalem 
“ the  most  ingenious  artists,  they  arrived  at  the  spot  where 
“ Isfali&n  now  stands;  and  finding  that  in  the  qualities  of  air 
“and  water  it  resembled  their  holy  city,  they  chose  it  for 
“their  residence  and  established  themselves  there”(®). 

Some  passages  must  now  be  extracted  from  Hamdallah 
Cazvi'ni’s  description  of  Isfahan,  and  its  four  hundred  de- 
pendent villages,  comprised  in  eight  districts,  among  which 
I find  mentioned  as  first,  the  territory  of  Jei  bordering  on  the 
city  This  account  was  written  in  the 

fourteenth  century ; when,  says  our  author,  Isfahan  was 
reckoned  by  some  as  belonging  to  the  fourth  climate,  but 
according  to  the  calculation  of  longitude  and  latitude,  men 
of  science  placed  it  in  the  third.  From  the  Fortunate 
Islands,  he  adds,  its  longitude  is  86,  40,  and  its  latitude,  from 
the  equinoctial  line  32,  25.  “ Originally,”  continues  the  Per- 
sian geographer,  “it  consisted  of  four  villages,  Karran,  Der-i- 

*♦ 

^ kX.'jj !>  c.  «i  •)  ^ ( ) 

jAkxxt  tS  j JL- ! yi  tiy 

j 

lyl  ^jUj  •aaaj'o  ^ -KAs. ' c-^>  2 c— A*  ^ a 

(MS.  Scir  a I btlad.  Ctim.  IV).  Ai  ^Jl«  y AjA^s  ijct' 

Tlit  reader  of  my  former  volume*  will  probably  recollect  that  IscANntK  or  Secon- 
der is  Alexander  the  Great,  and  Bak  HTN  ASSKR  is  Nebuchadnezzar.  See  vs  hat 
Major  Bennell  bos  ingeniously  collected  from  various  authors  respecting  the  Jewish 
settlement  at  hpcfutn  (Geog.  of  Herodot  p 3P6  . The  word  Jei  in  Pahlari  signified 
" pure,  or  excellent,*'  and  is  still  adder!  to  the  names  of  lire  worshippers  at  Bombay, 
and  Surat,  as  Da'ra  bjei,  Baura’mjei,  Ac. 
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“ kushk,  Jubareh  and  Deridesht,  with  certain  arable  lands. 
“Of  those,  some  part  may  be  ascribed  to  Tahmurath  the 
“ Ptshdddian  monarch,  and  some  to  Jemshi'd;  but  the 
‘‘greater  portion  to  Dhu  V-Karnein,  the  “ two-horned;” 
“or  Alexander.  When  Cai  Koba'd,  first  sovereign  of  the 
“ Cuidnian  dynasty  made  this  place  his  capital,  great  multi- 
“ tudes  of  people  assembled  there  ; buildings  were  erected 
“ without  the  villages,  which  being  united  by  degrees,  formed 
“ at  length  a considerable  city.  Rukn  ad'douleh  IJassan, 
“son  of  Bu'iah,  surrounded  it  (in  the  tenth  century  of 
“ Christ)  with  a rampart,  of  which  the  circumference  amounts 
“to  twenty  one  thousand  paces;  this  was  constructed  under 
“the  Zodiacal  sign  of  Sagittarius ; the  city  is  divided  into 
“ forty  four  districts,  and  has  nine  gates ; its  climate  is  tera- 
“ perate  both  in  summer  and  winter,  and  the  heat  is  never 
“so  excessive,  nor  the  cold,  as  to  impede  the  business  of 
“any  person.  Earthquakes,  rain  and  lightning  are  here 
“ seldom  destructive  ; in  the  earth  of  this  place  dead  bodies 
“ decay  but  slowly  ; and  it  preserves  for  several  years  what- 
ever grain  or  other  substances  may  be  deposited  therein  ; 

the  plague  and  paraly  tick  diseases  are  very  rare.  The  river 
“ Zendehriid  passes  by  Isfahan  on  the  south-western  side,  and 
“ from  its  stream  many  canals  or  conduits  flow  through  the 
“ city;  there  is  well-water  also  at  the  distance  (or  depth)  of  five 
“or  six  yards,  nearly  equal  in  salubrity  and  pleasant  flavour  to 
“the  water  of  the  river;  and  whatever  seeds  are  brought  from 
“ any  other  place  and  sown  here,  will  be  found,  if  they  should 
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“ not  improve,  at  least  not  to  degenerate,  except  pomegran- 
“ ates;  which  never  thrive  at  Itfahdn ; and  even  this  circum- 
“ stance  demonstrates  the  excellence  of  its  climate  and  water, 
“for  pomegranates  flourish  most  in  an  impure air”(9). 

Then  follow  the  praises  of  those  fruits  for  which  Isfahun 
has  at  all  times  been  remarkable;  the  apples,  quinces,  pears, 
apricots,  melons,  and  various  others,  so  celebrated  that  lhe3’ 
arc  exported  to  India  and  Asia  Minor('°).  Hamdali.au 

♦ • ♦ *v ♦<► 

V } o-  } j (9) 

Aijji  *;»■  U»  tyUl  ^ y'i’j-i  « j **£/-• 

_«J  ticjl  tiJyi  Jjt  cUl.5 

A—*  3 * " — « c^. 

lAyUe  t*  \ ^ 

J ^ .j';*  J,1j  a;  J <<W»  Jv?"  •*"“! 

3 J <lAi  J *i»'J  j'i  v'  L\j~*  ^ •Vi  e.’'1  *•  '•V'  3 3 3 

jb  2 jdul  ^ Jwlj 

j JjJ  j Ju£j  slji  JL*»  1?  j Jjl  J slC  yL 5 #yjki  j Aki  j\  ^ 

j y j j yi~  aXo  »A>j  jtj  y*  ^ 

‘-r'V  I ^-3^3  JJ  3 Jj  c£*W  sJ  J vvV  ./P1  ’^J-P 

|*li-<  jl  y *X\J&  ^ J ^l>  jt  j JtJ  Jij 

v^-s—lsr'1  j' y*j  ^ j a Wl  & jUI  3l  iMlJ  j\  y*&  jj  Jjl 

(MS.  AairAil  c/  C ulub.  Gcogr.  sect.  ch.  2).  «X»1  Am 

(’•)  Among  those  fruits  H ampaM.au  mentions  the  tnilchi  ( ^U)  which  I do  not 
recollect  to  have  seen  in  Persia,  nor  does  he  explain  the  name ; but  that  it  was  a kind  of 
pear,  which  *n  the  soil  of  Isfahan  acquired  a flavour  peculiarly  exquisite,  we  learn  from 
the  MS.  Stir  at  btlad.  Tbt  name  Hum  which  I have  translated  Asia  Minor, 

is  sometimes  extended  to  Greece;  but  properly  signifies  (as  IIamdallah  describes  it 
in  the  seventh  chapter  of  his  Geography)  the  present  Turkish  empire  or  western  |»art 
of  Xsia,  bounded  by  the  Euxiueand  Mediterranean  seas,  and  by  an  imaginary  line  from 
the  borders  of  Georgia  amt  Armenia  to  the  extremity  of  Syria  near  Egypt, 
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proceeds  to  describe  the  pasture-lands  which  in  a surprising 
manner  fatten  and  strengthen  cattle;  the  plains  and  admira- 
ble hunting-grounds  abounding  in  game  of  every  kind;  he 
informs  us  that  in  the  city  were  many  publick  edifices;  at  one 
of  these  (a  madrassch  or  college)  in  the  Gulb&r  (ff)  district, 
which  contained  the  body  of  Sulta'n  Muiiammkd,  the 
Selj&kitm , was  preserved  a stone  weighing  about  ffvo  thousand 
mans,  brought  from  India,  where  it  had  been  esteemed  the 
chief  idol ; and  the  people  of  that  country  offered,  but  in  vain, 
to  redeem  it  at  any  price.  lie  then  observes  that  the  inhab- 
itants of  Isfahan  are  fair-complexioned  ; notices  their  reli- 
gious sects,  the  difference  of  which  caused  much  strife  and 
contention  ; he  quotes  some  epigrammatical  verses,  and  an 
Arabian  prophecy  respecting  the  false  Messiah 

» 

or  Antichrist,  who,  it  is  said,  shall  come  from  the  YehAdiAh 
of  Isfahan,  or  the  Jewish  quarter  above-mentioned.  One 
district,  he  says,  the  Shahristdn  called  also  Shahr-i- 

now  (y or  the  new  town,  was  founded  by  Secandkr  or 
Alexander,  and  rebuilt  by  Fi  ru'z,  the  SasAnian  king;  and  in 
the  territory  of  MArbin  (cjj.U)  there  jvasa  castle  erected  by 
Ta  ii  mu  rath,  and  this  castle  has  been  denominated  Ateshg/ih, 
as  Bahmav  the  son  of  Asfendya'h  constructed  a 
Fire-temple  within  it. 

Having  enumerated  the  districts  and  their  respective  villa- 
ges, (many  of  which  contained,  in  his  lime,  a thousand  housei 
or  families)  the  geographer  closes  this  accouut  of  Isf  ahan  by 

C 
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calculating  its  distance  from  several  other  places;  and  as  the 
statement  appears  sufficiently  correct  and  may  be  useful  to 
future  travellers,  1 have  subjoined  it  in  the  Appendix. 

Eun  Vardi,  in  one  copy  of  his  Arabick  work,  devotes 
but  a single  line  to  Isfahan,  celebrating  the  excellence  of  its 
air,  soil  and  water.  This  line  occurs  also  in  my  second 
copy  ; (a  fine  Manuscript)  which  has,  besides,  the  following 
brief  account  of  Isfahan:  “it  consists  of  two  towns;  one  called 
“ Yeh&diah,  the  other  Sliahr  baneh ; and  these  constitute  at 
“present  the  most  flourishing  and  abundant  city  of  Jebdl 
“ (Ir&k  Ajtmi  or  Parthia)  and  the  largest;  here  are  manu- 
“ factored  embroidered  garments  of  various  kinds,  silk  and 
“cotton;  saffron  grows  here  in  great  profusion,  and  is  sent 
“ from  this  place  to  other  countries’^11). 

Ami'.v  Ahmed  Pa'zi  a,»-1  author  of  a history  of 

thePersian  poets,  entitled  11  aft  aklim  f^-Ut  wJu)  or  the  “Seven  | 
“ Climates,”  has  illustrated  his  work  with  much  geographical 
matter,  and  in  the  description  of  Isfahan  borrows  from  the 
Seir  ul  beldd  (or  Atharal  be  lad  J,  and  the  Nuzhat  alatlhb  many 
passages  which  1 have  already  extracted  from  these  Manus- 
cripts and,  therefore,  shall  not  here  repeal.  Ilis  account  then 


l*J»  j to  tjod  jjA  J wV’'-'  (") 

V 3 cr**"  3 fcV'  J'j0  V 3 V-jl  3 Jf  tiA*  W-K-  il 

clxt  jX-  f (Ms.  hhraitd  or  hkeridtl  at  qjaub.)  1 lust 

givtu  Shaht  0uncb  as  m the  M$.  but  doubt  it»  toneclucas. 
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proceeds  to  state  that  concerning  the  foundation  of  Isfahan 
there  have  been  many  contradictory  opinions;  several  ascri- 
bing it  to  Ispaiia'n  a descendant  of  Ya'fet  (or  Japhct)} 
whilst  others  regard  it  as  the  work  of  Ispaha'n  son  of  Sa  m 
(or  Shem)  the  son  of  Noah;  and  some  liave  affirmed  that 
Isfahan  is  a name  formed  of  words  implying  “ the  city  of 
“ horsemen ;”  others  declare  that  Isfahan  is  the  general 
denomination  of  the  whole  territory;  “and,  adds  our  author, 
“ it  is  mentioned  in  the  Ajaieb  al  belddn  or  “ Wonders  of 
“ Regions”  that  this  city  was,  at  a very  early  period,  styled 
“ Yefu'id'tah  or  the  Jewish  settlement;  because  the  children  of 
“Israel  when  they  fled  from  Bakht  al  nasser,  carried 
“ with  them  some  of  the  clay  or  earth  from  Jerusalem,  and 
“ having  wandered  through  the  world  they  found  that  the 
“ soil  of  Isfahin  resembled  the  earth  of  their  original  sacred 
“ habitation  ; and  there  they  erected  a city  and  called  it 

“ Yehudiah ” “ IsfaMn  is  situate  on  the  banks  of  the  river 

“ Zendehrud , or  as  some  express  the  name  Zaiendchrhd ; and 
“ from  this  stream  a thousand  and  one  channels  have  been 
*'  cut,  which  supply  abundantly  with  water  the  eight  beltikt 
“ or  districts’^1*).  Ahmed  Ra'zi  lias  not  omitted  to  notice 


AakiL  wAsi  ^ *•  'x  df  Ijs&j 

li  tfri  j)  Jfi  J —icjiy* J fy-y  tjf  Uj  bt-’l 

. — (jb  cs-v— jV  “—f. ) J 1 J ' ) *■"  jubJjGb.— 1 A^sAa Ay> 

(MS.  Haft  Aklim,  Climate  IV).  i)f  u>jUf  \j 
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the  antiseptick  quality  ofthe  earth,  the  purity  of  air,  and  the 
excellent  fruits  of  hfaMn;  where,  he  adds,  venomous  crea- 
tures such  as  snakes  and  scorpions  are  seldom  discovered; 
he  praises  the  publick  buildings;  the  gardens  and  baths;  and 
in  conclusion,  quotes  a poem  of  the  celebrated  Kua’ka'nx, 
extravagantly  representing  that  city  as  a perfect  paradise  ; 
Egypt  (or  its  capital)  as  less  important  than  the  district  of 
Jei;  and  the  far-famed  Nile  inferior  to  the  Zendehr6d[t3). 

Of  this  river  we  perceive  in  the  extract  above-given  that 
the  name  is  variously  expressed;  and  I have  found  it  indiffer- 
ently written  in  Manuscripts  of  equal  authority,  Zendehrud, 
(or  Zindehrud J which  may  be  translated  “the  living 

“ stream;”  and  Z/i'itndehrud  (j._,  .jirlj)  the  river  that  bringsforth, 
fertilizes  or  vivifies.  These,  however,  may  be  variations  of 
the  same  name;  but  according  to  the  Seir  al  bel&d,  the  stream 
which  runs  by  IsfaMn  was  entitled  “ Zorin  Rud"  or  the 
“ Golden  River,”  “celebrated  for  the  pleasantness  and  purity 
“of  its  water;  the  coarsest  thread  when  washed  in  that 
“ stream  becomes  as  soft  and  fine  as  silk;  and  the  source  is  at 


‘♦♦♦♦♦♦•♦♦♦♦♦•A  • 


n ^}J  ^ From  the  poem  of  Kha'ka’ni 

our  author  has  extracted  but  ten  distichs;  it  consists,  however,  of  seventy  two.  or 
seventy  five,  according  to  different  copies  of  that  poet’s  Ditin  in  my  collection,  each 
distich  ending  with  the  word  Si/ahan  Few  Persian  poets  furnish  so  many 

local  allusions  as  Kha’ka’NI;  he  ends  every  distich  of  another  composition  with  the 
name  of  Rai  t ^fj)  \ and  a poem  of  one  hundred  distichs  (according  to  my  hist 
copy)  has  the  uame  of  Khuritim  in  the  second  line  of  each. 
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“ a certain  spot  called  Tcbah&n  or  Hclak&n ”(14).  Nearly  in 
the  same  manner  one  copy  of  F.ux  Vardi's  Arabick  trea- 
tise above  quoted  celebrates  the  Zendehrhl ; but,  as  I suppose 
through  some  mistake,  the  name  appears  written  Nahr  Zem- 
rud,  which  would  signify  “ the  river  of  emeralds."  According 
to  the  MS.  “ it  is  famed  for  its  pure  and  salubrious  water  ; 
" in  which  clothes  of  a rough  or  coarse  texture  being  washed 
“ are  rendered  soft  as  silken  garments  ; and  it  issues  from  a 
“ place  called  Me/hdn'\'s). 


In  his  account  of  the  Zendrftd  (for  so  the  MS.  one  of  very 
doubtful  accuracy,  exhibits  this  name)  we  learn  from  Ha'fiz 
Abrit  that  it  is  a considerable  river  which passes  near  Isfahan; 
“in  some  books,”  says  the  historian,  “the  name  is  written 
“ Zine/irid,  which  may  be  derived  from  ZurimhrCtd  or  “ the 
“ golden  stream,”  an  appellation  given  because  its  water  was 
“ deemed  so  precious  that  even  a drop  of  it  should  not  be 
“ lost  or  wasted(’6) he  adds,  that  this  river  proceeds  origin- 
ally from  the  chashmch  or  fountain  of  Jit  nan  (^V)- 


t,j»-  j *•')■**>  Z yljjjV  {'*) 

Z li— .1  Lj  j\  J,  jjj  j |V;  ^ J Vr-b 

(MS.  Stir  al  btlati.) 

^1— * AAJ  j 4jlldU  ‘ 3^3  *^3/*j  ( ) 

l«S  J »i  iJji  ^ P 3 Jfjti''  ^ 

**-J}  Ail  ZZy  >!]j  *i->j  jt<  (,6) 

L_>!  * >jZ>  l_X>  *3wl 
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It  is  traced  however  by  Hamdallah  (in  Ms  Chapter  on 
the  subject  of  Persian  Rivers)  to  the  “ Kuh  Zerdeh  among  the 
“ mountains  of  the  greater  Lur,  and  to  the  territory  called  Jt'ii 
“ Sarv,  the  “cypress  stream,”  or  fountain ; having  passed 
“ through  Rtidibar  a district  of  LuristAn,  it  proceeds  to  Firu- 
“ zAn  and  Isfahan,  and  is  at  length,  after  a course  of  eighty 
“ farsangs,  dissipated  or  absorbed,  at  liavid  Sestein  in  the 
“land  of  Gavrkhdtii”{iT).  He  notices  its  names,  Zaiendehrftd 
and  Zarinrud ; and  informs  us  that  according  to  some 
accounts,  this  river  sinks  into  the  ground  at  GazckhAni  from 
which  it  runs  subtcrraneously  sixty  farsangs,  and  then  rises 
again  in  the  province  of  KinnAn  and  flows  into  the  eastern 
sea,( ji  the  eastern  part,  we  may  suppose,  of  the  Per- 
sian Gull).  “It  is  related,”  adds  he,  “that  in  former  times,  a 
“ piece  of  reed,  having  been  marked  for  the  purpose,  was 
“ thrown  into  this  stream  at  Gaukhchu,  and  appeared  again  in 
“ KirmAn”(iS) ; but  the  mountains,  and  soil  would  present 
so  many  natural  obstacles  in  the  intermediate  space,  that 
Hamdai.i.ah  is  induced  to  consider  this  story  as  not  sup- 
ported by  facts  or  even  by  probability.  Yet  in  the  work 
entitled  AjAieb  al  belddn  or  “Wonders  of  Regions;”  the  descent 


jkiy  j>.  t 3i*  ^3^  V*?  (*7) 

Aitj  t j a'JtlA  j b- Onr  copy  for  llurid  SctUin  Um 

JZavrsdun  ( ) 

u/t  Jl  j3  jd  idf  ijj  JpU  wUj  j3  j (") 

’ Joo  j J 
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of  this  river  into  the  Persian  Gulf  is  thus  mentioned  without 
any  doubt  or  comment.  “The  Zendthriid  which  waters  the 
“ territory  of  Isfahan,  is  remarkable  for  its  purity  and  salu- 
“ brious  qualities  ; from  branches  of  its  stream  the  gardens 
“and  villages  of  that  place  derive  considerable  advautage; 
“and  it  falls  into  the  sea  of  Fais"{'9). 

The  Zendehrud  appears  to  have  borne,  in  the  ancient  dia- 
lects of  Persia,  denominations  totally  different,  at  least  in 
sound,  from  any  of  those  above-mentioned;  for  the  Bunde- 
htsh,  according  to  Anquelil  du  Perron’s  translation,  (Zendav. 
Tome  II.  p.  391,  393)  styles  it  the  Khrii  (or  K/inr ) and  the 
Mesrega  roud,  or  Mesreganlch.  The  extreme  accuracy  of  that 
learned  Frenchman  is  evinced,  as  usual,  by  a collation  of  his 
version  with  the  original  text.  From  my  Manuscript  copy 
already  mentioned  (p.  2)  I annex  (See  Misc.  Plate)  as  it  ap- 
peal's written  in  Pahlavi  characters,  the  passage  respecting 
this  river;  which  at  present  is  only  known  by  the  name  of 
Zdimdthrftd  or  Zaukhrud  ; the  former  being  by  many  con- 
sidered as  more  correct,  although  the  latter  seemed  to  me 
more  generally  used  in  conversation. 

This  account  might  easily  be  lengthened  by  extracts  from 
other  Manuscripts  now  before  me;  these,  however,  would 

^ J j Ajy^IU  j *,** ( ) 
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add  but  little  to  our  stock  of  know  ledge,  as  the  authors  have, 
in  general,  borrowed  not  only  the  matter,  but  the  very  words 
of  those  already  quoted  in  this  chapter.  All  the  information 
respecting  the  river  ZendehrUd.  which  I received  from  various 
persons  at  Isfahan  in  answer  to  my  personal  inquiries,  agreed 
so  nearly  with  notices  compiled  at  the  same  time  by  Mi'uza' 
Muiiammf.d  Sa'leii,  (a  young  and  ingenious  man  of  letters 
who  accompanied  our  embassy  from  Shiraz,  and  has  since 
visited  England),  that  in  translating  a few  passages  from  his 
Journal,  obligingly  communicated  to  me  by  himself,  1 offer 
the  result  of  our  joint  researches;  prev  iously  mentioning  ous 
account  unnoticed  by  him  which  traces  the  stream  to  a 
source  called  ChArchaxhmeh  ( or  the  “Four  Foun- 
tains,” situate  eighty  or  ninety  miles  westward  o f Isfahan. 

“The  Zendehrful  is  a considerable  river  which  rises  among 
the  mountains  of  Slid mkheh  (ai-lh)  in  the  liahhti/ari  jJ*:) 
country;  and  at  the  distance  of  twelve  farsangs  from  those 
mountains,  there  is  a certain  bridge,  the  l'itl-i-Kilhli(A£  J») 
exceedingly  lolly',  although  it  has  but  three  arches;  and  this 
is  situate  in  the  territory  ulChhr  meliiil  or  the  “ Four 

“ Districts,”  which,  as  report  states,  comprise  from  two  to 
three  hundred  pargaimahs  (a  ?,  ) of  villages(*°),w here  the  lands 
are  cultivated  by  the  Bakhti/iiris  and  people  ol  Ch&r  M chal, 

(”)  The  MS.  Dictionary  JehungWi  informs  us  that  purganmh  lijn.fiea  a lerriloiy 
from  which  lues  are  levied. 
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chiefly  with  wheat  and  barley  and  a little  rice.  After  this, 
the  river  waters  LinjAn  ( or  the  Liijunat  a tract 

of  country  containing  nearly  thirty  pargannahs  of  villages, and 
about  eight  thousand  inhabitants.  Rice  is  here  the  principal 
object  of  cultivation,  but  the  soil  produces  also  cotton,  barley 
and  wheat,  some  vetches,  lentils,  and  a sufficiency  of  pease. 
Gardens  are  very  numerous  in  the  territory  of  Linjun,  through 
which  the  river  Zendehrhd  passes;  and  there,  likewise,  is  a 
bridge  called  Pul  i VargAn  J.)  of  firm  workmanship. 
Prom  this  to  the  bridge  of  Kelleh  before-mentioned,  is  a 
distance  of  six  farsangs.  The  river,  after  a course  of  three 
farsangs  from  Pul  i VargAn,  runs  under  another  bridge  of  great 
size,  the  Pul  i Mar  nun  (^i J.)  to  within  half  a farsang  of 
Isfahan,  that  city  which  resembles  paradise  (ulu  there, 

situate  on  it,  is  the  Pul-i-ckehar-bAgh  ( J..),  a very  strong 
bridge  and  truly  beautiful,  erected  by  Ali  \ehdi  Kiu'.v 
<j ; one  of  Siia'ii  Abba's’s  (^Ue  »li)  principal 

servants.  About  three  hundred  paces  below  this  there  is  a 
short  bridge  called  Pul-i-chAbi  {^y>~  J<),  the  occasion  of 
building  which  was,  that  the  channel  of  the  Zendehr&d  being 
here,  close  to  the  royal  palaces  named  Haft-dest 
and  Saadct-AbAd  (oU  cjjU_),  of  considerable  depth,  the  water 
might  be  more  easily  conveyed  into  those  edifices,  along  the 
upper  part  of  the  bridge.  Having  passed  from  the  Pul-i- 
chubi  three  hundred  paces  farther,  the  stream  arrives  at  the 
city  near  the  gate  of  KhajA  ( , where  a large  and  very 
strong  bridge  has  been  constructed ; and  this,  which  is  called. 
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the  Pul-i-K/uiju,  and  the  bridge  of  CheMrbugh,  have  each  an 
upper  and  lower  row  of  arches.  The  river  then  passes  on  to 
the  Pul-i-Shahristan  (WU Jj),  a bridge  so  denominated  from 
an  extensive  village  on  the  eastern  side  of  Isfahan  ; there  is 
a mindrch  or  steeple,  exceedingly  high  in  the  Shah- 

ristan,  and  this  place  affords  a moderate  crop;  different  sorts 
of  barley,  wheat,  and  other  grain;  the  bridge  here  is  not  very 
long  and  has  only  ten  or  twelve  arches.  From  this  the 

river  Zendekr&d  proceeds  to  the  belulc  Sj U)  or  district  of 

Berdhan  where,  as  the  ground  presents  an  elevated 

surface,  a bcnid  (ab)  or  dyke  has  been  constructed,  to  facili- 
tate the  uc'.ccnt  of  the  stream,  and  disperse  it  for  the  purposes 
of  irrigation  among  the  cultivated  fields;  the  dyke  of  which 
we  have  spoken,  is  called  the  band  of  Am  Ku'li  Kiia'.v 
(uU-  fs*),  and  the  whole  population  of  Berahdn,  amounts, 
as  it  is  supposed,  to  about  one  thousand  people.  The  river 
next  flows  on  to  Rudesht  ; this  place  comprehends 

several  villages,  and  the  inhabitants  may  be  reckoned  four 
thousand,  their  crops  are  reasonably  abundant;  and  there 
also  is  a dyke,  the  Band-i-MencAn  ah);  which  derives  its 
name  from  a person  who  governed  under  one  of  the  Abbdsi 
Khalifahs.  Hence  the  Zendekrdd  advances  to  Varzeneh, 
in  the  district  of  Rudesht;  and  a little  beyond  Varzeneh,  settles 
on  the  earth.”  I must  remark  that  one  meaning  of  Zendeh 
(«ajj)  is  “great;”  yet  it  docs  not  seem  applied  in  this  sense  to 
the  river  by  those  poets  who  often  play  upon  its  name. 
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Residence  at  Ispahan , 


\I7E  remained  at  Ispahan  from  the  twenty-ninth  clay  of 
July  until  the  twenty-first  of  October,  a space  of 
twelve  weeks,  during  which  our  residence  was  in  the  Royal 
Gardens  of  Saadeldb/td,  where  Sir  Gore  and  Lady  Ouseley 
occupied  the  extensive  building  called  Haft-dest,  compris- 
ing many  ranges  of  apartincnts(’).  These,  when  the  former 


(’)  Properly  seven.  for  haft  (ki-iit)  signifies  Hint  number;  ami  deal  or  dast  (i- 
iumns  oilier  meanings,  such  as  I lie  hand,  power,  Ac.  serves  to  express  a thing  complete 
in  its  various  parts,  a,  we  learn  from  tile  MS  Die  t.  JrhdngWi  and  the  Biirhtln  Kdtta; 
thus  yek  deal j mrh  ( ■'.s'o—  . jSj  ) or  yet"  deal  i rakht  (c-n;  ' — -**  aC, ) implies 

a perfect  slid  of  clothes  or  a dress  complete  from  the  tmntdil  ( J JOc,)  wrapped  round 
die  head,  to  the  covering  of  the  legs  and  feet.  Yrk  drat  i aih'th  ( ^La  oi— jL)  a suit 
of  iron  armour  complete  from  the  ( Jji)  khud,  the  cap  or  helmet  Jn  sense  and  sound 
resembling  our  Knclidt  word  * 'hood'*)  to  the  boot ; and  ytk  drst  i khiinih  4)1^.  sr  if  - 
signifies  a mansion  complete  in  all  its  chambers  as  a dwelling  house,  besides  slablea.  A c. 
The  Haj tarsi  ol  Saadeldbdd  is  the  edifice  which  Le  Brun  sljles  “ le  serrail,”  and  has 
decineatcd  in  PI.  81.  ••  Vos  ages,"  &c.  p,  204,  ;Amst.  1718). 
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kings  lived  here,  formed  the  Harem  or  Hharam  the 
dwellings  of  their  wives;  some  chambers  were  still  very 
richly  gilt,  painted  and  otherwise  ornamented  in  the  best 
Persian  style.  This  edifice  is  not  attached  to  any  other 
situate  within  the  precincts  of  Saadetdb&d  gardens ; the  lower 
part  is  built  of  stone,  in  large  and  well-cut  masses  ; the  su- 
perstructure of  brick  ; one  end,  a tower,  appears  in  Plate 
LVI,  (first  view)  which  also  represents  the  tuU'tr  {jib)  or  great 
open-fronted  hall  of  the  Palace  hereafter  described. 

Some  gentlemen  of  the  embassy  furnished  for  their  own 
accommodation  the  rooms  or  recesses  in  that  airy  and 
prettv,  but  most  inconvenient  structure  the  “ European  hat, 
(Kul&h  i Frangkif),  or  as  it  is  sometimes  called  the  uamek- 
ddn  ( or  “Salt  cellar.”  Of  this  building,  described  as  an 
octagonal  pavilion  by  Chardin,  (Tome  VIII,  p.  228,  Rouen, 
1723)  I made  two  sketches;  one  the  subject  of  PI.  I A II.  (No.  1) 
was  taken  near  the  Palace  from  the  great  walk  through  which 
runs  a conduit  with  works  for  throwing  up  water.  In  this  is 
included  part  of  the  mountain  called  KuheSaffeh  («--*/)•  l he 
same  Plate,  No.  2,  represents  the  Kulak  i Frangki  delineated 
from  a spot  near  the  garden  gate,  opening  towards  the  ceme- 
tery or  Kabrcuan  (yts-^j)  of  the  district  called  Takhti-Pklitd 


O ( Li  ,K)  So  colled  from  a fancied  resemblance  in  its  projecting  roof,  to  tht 
old-fashioned  kulah  or  l..«  of  the  Franks  or  Europeans.  An  edifice  of  this  kind  has 
keen  mentioned  in  Vol.  II*  p*  2. 
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(jSjjuu*')  after  an  ancient  hero,  Po'la'd  ; this  view  shews  the 
basin  or  fountain  raised  on  a circular  platform,  from  the 
center  of  which  water  constantly  issued,  and  as  I heard,  was 
often  projected  to  a considerable  height. 

Most  of  us,  however,  preferred  our  tents,  and  pitched 
them  among  the  loft}'  china r (jU».)  or  plane-trees,  so  numer- 
ous in  these  ample  gardens.  We  daily  assembled  at  that 
stately  edifice  which  I have  denominated  the  Palace,  being 
the  handsomest,  and  principal  of  all  that  constitute  the 
Saadctubdd  (AibjUw)  or  “Residence  of  Felicity.”  There  the 
Ambassador  received  visits  of  ceremony;  and  there  we  break- 
fasted and  dined  in  the  magnificent  and  spacious  “ Ilall  of 
Audience,”  or  “ Divan  KhAneh”  (*.U  Jvo);  the  it'tlur  or  open 
front  of  which  has  been  already  represented  (PI.  LVI,  No.  1) 
and  appears  in  a different  point  of  view  (PI.  LVI,  No.  2) 
when  seen  from  a door-way  near  the  ITaft-dest;  whence  also  is 
discerned  the  Pul  i Khtiju  (^.Iji  J»)  or  “ Bridge  of  KliajA,” 
as  expressed  in  the  same  engraving.  Of  the  Divan  K hunch, 
that  splendid  hall  wherein  we  daily  assembled  at  meals,  the 
walls  were  formed  at  the  lower  part,  of  fine  marble  slabs, 
painted  and  gilded  in  patterns  of  birds  and  Howers. 

In  another  place  some  architectural  observations  on  this 
Palace,  and  an  ichnographical  sketch,  shall  be  offered ; 
meanwhile  I proceed  to  record  the  transactions  subsequent 
to  our  arrival  on  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  July,  atSaadctAbad 
or  “ the  Mansion  of  Felicity.” 
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"We  had  not  been  many  hours  in  this  Persian  Elysium 
before  the  Ambassador  received  a visit  from  Ha'ji  Mo- 
hammed Husein  Kha'n  (wli  the  Amin 

ad  dou/eh  ^’s)  second  minister  of  the  Empire  and  ruler 
of  that  extensive  region,  which  lies  between  Amindb/id  and 
Tehrdn;  his  son,  Abdallah  Kha'n  (wU.  being  peculi- 

arly the  governor  of  Ispahan ; but  it  was  attributed  to  his 
father’s  judicious  and  mild  administration,  that  this  cele- 
brated city  has,  within  a few  years  made  rapid  advances 
towards  its  ancient  degree  of  population,  splendour  and 
opulence. 

Next  morning  we  set  out  on  horseback  at  tea  o’clock  in 
full  procession,  to  return  the  Amin  ad  daukh’s  visit ; and 
having  crossed  the  river  Zemkhrud  on  the  bridge  of  Khfiju 
we  rode  through  several  long,  handsome  and  well-peopled 
streets,  but  had  opportunities  of  remarking  that  at  least  as 
many  more  were  in  ruins  and  uninhabited.  The  great  man 
received  us  at  his  door  with  much  courtesy  ; in  honour  of 
the  Ambassador  he  had  assembled  all  the  chief  personages 
of  Ispahan ; and  at  noon  the  floor  of  a spacious  chamber 
was  covered  with  ten  very  large  trays,  each  containing 
twenty-five  china  bowls  and  dishes  of  various  siEes(s) ; these 

(*)  l have  aecn  a still  greater  number  at  once  on  the  floor  during  a nVj/r/ 
a grand  feast  or  entertainment)  which  the  prime  minister  at  Thran  gave  in  hunourof 
the  Ambassador.  To  indulge  in  the  use  and  display  of  beautiful  porcelain  has  long 
been  amouj  the  Persians  a favourite  luxury.  In  his  account  of  Hema’m  audios. 
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were  filled  with  the  most  savoury  meat,  conserves,  sweet 
cakes,  delicious  fruit,  both  dried  and  fresh ; sherbet  of 
orange  and  pomegranate,  and  willow-water  or  ub-i-bidmishk 
i-j\)  cooled  with  ice;  after  this  repast  we  were 
treated  with  cofl’ee  and  eoledns  or  pipes.  Rose  water  was 
poured  into  our  hands,  and  we  returned  at  two  o’clock  to 
the  gardens  of  Saadctdbdd. 

I rode  next  day  into  the  city,  visited  some  of  the  princi- 
pal edifices,  and  many  bazars  or  rows  of  shops,  and  pur- 
chased a few  trifling  articles  from  painters  and  money- 
changers who  promised  to  reserve  for  my  inspection  what- 
ever extraordinary  pictures,  gems,  or  ancient  coins  might 
fall  into  their  hands.  I also  left  with  two  intelligent  book- 
sellers, lists  of  about  thirty  rare  Arabick  and  Persian  ma- 
nuscripts which  at  Shiraz  had  been  in  vain  the  object  of 
my  inquiry. 

Although  the  nights  were  pleasantly  cool,  yet  the  sun 
acquired  considerable  heat  very  early  in  the  morning  ; and, 
on  the  last  day  of  July,  at  half-past  nine,  the  thermometer 
had  risen  to  89;  at  noon  it  was  up  to  97  » and  stood,  an 
hour  after,  at  98. 


Ta*bi’2I  j»U*)  wlio  died  about  the  year  1313,  (A.  It.  7I3)Dowlbt 

Sit  ah  notice,  the  bauqiict  given  by  a private,  though  wealthy,  individual  some  yean 
before  that  lime,  when  four  hundred  china  dishes  and  vessels  were  at  once  placed 
before  the  guests ; yrfo-  * J o-J  ^ 
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Visits  repeated  two,  three  or  four  times  every  week  during 
a space  of  nearly  three  months,  enabled  me  to  examine,  with 
perfect  ease,  the  chief  objects  of  curiosity  still  existing  at 
Jspah&n  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city,  which  has 
been  so  well  described  by  Chardin,  that  the  task  remaining 
for  a modern  traveller  is  little  more  than  to  lament  the  decay 
of  its  buildings,  and  the  decrease  of  its  population.  We 
learn  from  the  account  given  by  that  ingenious  Frenchman, 
that,  about  the  year  1G66,  Itpah&n  contained,  according  to 
some  calculations,  eleven  hundred  thousand  inhabitants  ; he 
acknowledges,  however,  that  on  this  subject  there  were 
different  opinions ; but  the  most  moderate  statement,  lie 
says,  only  reduced  the  number  to  six  hundred  thousand, 
(Tome  VIII,  p.  3,  4,).  I strongly  doubt  whether  at  this 
time,  (1811)  two  hundred  thousand  could  be  found  rcsi* 
dent  in  the  city. 

Yet  so  extensive  is  the  tract  covered  with  its  ruins,  that 
including  the  quarters  still  peopled,  it  is  not  probably,  a 
very  exaggerated  representation,  by  which  the  natives  have 
frequently  described  to  me  this  great  capital,  as  being  ten 
farsangs  in  circumference(4). 


(*)  Chardin  (Tome  VIII,  p.  3, 8'  pronounced  it  one  of  the  greatest  cities  in  the  world, 
forming  with  its  suburbs  a compass  of  not  less  than  twelve  leagues;  he  allowed  a 
circuit  of  twenty  thousand  paces  to  the  walls  as  they  stood  when  he  wrote  in  the  seven- 
teenth century;  and  we  have  seen  twenty  one  thousand  aligned  to  them  by  Hamdal- 
L All  at  the  time  of  tbeir  original  construction  seven  hundred  years  before  (See  p.  7). 
Kicmpfcr  allows  sixteen  farsangs,  and  could  not  ride  round  them  in  one  day;  (Aoxxp. 
Exot.  p*  103). 
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From  its  former  vast  extent  and  population,  has  arisen 
that  hyperbolical  saying  which  a stranger  hears  so  often 
among  the  vaunting  natives,  and  which  declares  Isfahan  to 
be  “half  the  world,”  (Isfahan  nisf  ejeh&n 
This  city,  as  an  aged  and  respectable  inhabitant  informed 
me,  contained  when  in  its  glory  under  the  Scfciiah  (fijU) 
princes,  sixty  five  thousand  families  or  houses ; a number 
augmented  to  seventy  two  thousand  by  another  account, 
reported  in  the  Journal  of  Mi'iiza  Sa'leh,  (See  p.  16). 
Perhaps  the  saying  above-quoted,  may  have  alluded,  inclu- 
sively, to  the  numerous  villages  once  so  thickly  studded  on 
the  adjacent  plains,  fifteen  hundred  being  situate,  says  Char- 
din, within  a space  of  ten  leagues.  Of  those  villages  several 
have  totally  disappeared  or  only  exist  in  a state  of  absolute 
decay  ; many  however  still  flourish  and  continue  to  supply 
Ispahun  most  abundantly  with  the  produce  of  their  fields 
and  gardens. 

From  our  residence  at  Saadetabad,  we  usually  entered  Ispa- 
han by  way  of  the  bridge  and  gate  called  Khdju,  and  through 
the  adjoiningCAdri^gA  or  quadruple  garden,  of  which  the  spa- 
cious avenues,  bordered  with  trees  and  shrubs,  and  watered 
by  rills,  flowing  from  ample  fountains,  led  us  to  the  Bazar  of 
Hassan  Aba'd  (jW  In  this,  the  rows  or  streets  of 

shops  are  under  cover  of  one  general  roof;  in  the  centre  is  an 
octagonal  how:  or  reservoir,  and  the  fronts  of  those 

buildings  near  it  are  decorated  with  gaudy  pictures  of  kings 

x 
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and  heroes.  For  this  handsome  Mzdr  and  the  neighbouring 
Chdrbbgh,  which  now  present  busy  and  chearful  scenes,  where 
lately  ruins  alone  were  visible,  the  inhabitants  are  indebted 
to  the  Ami's  au’uoclkh,  whose  indefatigable  perseverance 
jn  embellishing  and  enriching  Ispahan  is  evinced  by  the  po- 
pulation and  bustle  ol  those  streets  situate  between  the b/izdr 
above-mentioned  and  the  gate  called  Tukhchi  a space 

of  about  two  miles;  also  in  the  quarter  of  Kuimriuh 
in  the  royal  square  or  AltidSn  Shdhi  (^li  Ji a-.),  and  m the 
various  districts  allotted  respectively  to  copper-smiths,  sadlers, 
cap-makers,  sword-cutlers,  druggists,  cotton-manufacturers, 
dyers,  those  who  sell  clothes,  confectioners,  cooks  and  other 
artisans  and  tradesmen. 

This  patriotick  minister  also  rebuilt  (as  I learn  from  some 
notes  committed  to  paper  on  the  spot)  that  gate  styled  Der- 
udzeh  or  corruptly,  Derb-i- K uixaitah , over 

which  isexliibitcd  a painted  representation  of  Sh  a'h  Ismaail 
»'i)  engaged  in  battle.  He  not  only  preserves  from 
decay  several  magnificent  palaces,  founded  by  the  powerful 
and  luxurious  Seveflah  monarchs;  such  as  the  royal  mansions 
called  Chebl  Setftn  or  the  “Forty  pillars,”  llesht 

bthesht(^J^)  ----*)  or  the  “ Eight  Paradises,’’  and  Saadet-dbdd 
or  “ the  Residence  of  Felicity”  above- noticed;  but  has  erected 
and  completely  furnished  at  Ids  own  expense,  a very  beauti- 
ful new  edifice  for  the  accommodation  of  his  sovereign,  in 
honour  of  whose  name  (Fatteh  Ali  Sua'ii)(»Ia  gji)  it  is 
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entitled  Fatteh  A'hdd  (aU» I»)  or  the  “Residence  of  Victory.” 
If  the  other  palaces  derive  from  their  more  ample  propor- 
tions and  more  rich  though  faded  decorations,  an  air  of 
superior  majesty,  this  modern  and  smaller  building  pleases, 
perhaps  in  a higher  degree,  by  the  smiling  gloss  of  novelty. 
The  others,  not  yet  claiming  veneration  as  monuments  of 
antiquity,  are,  however,  sufficiently  old  to  appear,  when 
considered  as  dwelling  places,  dreary,  gloomy  and  incom- 
modious, whilst  the  newly-constructed  apartments  of  Fatteh 
A'bdd  seem  to  constitute  a chearful,  clean  and  comfortable 
habitation.  It  possesses  one.  chamber  of  peculiar  beaut}’, 
gilt  and  painted  with  considerable  elegance,  and  receiving 
light  through  stained  glass,  fanciful!}’  disposed  in  handsome 
windows,  and  of  different  colours  so  vivid  as  to  excite,  during 
sun-shine,  an  idea  of  most  brilliant  jewel-work. 

The  portraits  of  many  ancient  kings,  represented  of  the 
natural  size,  contribute  to  embellish  this  palace.  They  have 
been  painted  within  ten  or  twelve  years  by  a celebrated  artist, 
Minn  Ali  Jr.)  of  Tehr&n ; who  has  not  only  marked 
each  picture  with  his  own  name,  but  considerately  added  the 
title  of  each  illustrious  personage  whom  he  intended  to  delin- 
eate. This  alone  enables  the  spectator  to  distinguish  Feri- 
Du  ‘x,Nu’sHi'nAVA'Nand  others  from  Iscaxdeh  or  Alexander 
the  Great,  whose  face,  dress  and  arms  arc,  most  probably,  the 
same  that  Miur  An’s  imagination  would  have  assigned  to 
any  Persian  prince  of  the  last  fifty  or  hundred  years. 
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At  a house  adjoining  the  Fatteh  Abad,  I paid  frequent 
visits  to  Captain  Lockett,  who  bad  left  Shirdz  some  days 
before  our  departure,  and  had  suffered  much  from  insults 
and  extortion  on  the  road  between  that  city  and  Ispahdn;  his 
baggage  had  been  repeatedly  searched ; one  of  his  Indian 
servants  threatened  with  death  for  the  crime  of  not  being  a 
Muhammcdan,  and  his  own  life  in  danger  several  times. 

With  him  I often  inspected  the  palaces  above-mentioned ; 
the  great  Meidun  or  squaie;  the  Aladdrassehs  (a-jA*) 

or  colleges,  and  various  publiek  edifices  so  accurately  de- 
scribed by  Chardin,  Le  Brun,  and  other  travellers ; and  we 
explored  together  the  streets  and  b&z&rs  where  the  Kitdb - 
fur&shdn  or  booksellers  resided. 

Captain  Lockett  was  desirous  of  proceeding  through  Ha- 
madun  to  Baghdad  (S\ ■>*>),  where  he  purposed  finish- 

ing, under  the  eyes  of  learned  natives,  his  translations  from 
several  manuscript  works  on  the  abstruse  science  of  Arabick 
grammar.  But  to  travel  by  the  road  of  Hamaddn  was  reck- 
oned so  hazardous,  on  account  of  the  depredations  commit- 
ted by  Bakhtydris  and  other  lawless  tribes,  and  of  hostilities 
betw  een  the  prince  of  Kiriudnsh&h  and  the  Turkish  governor 
or  Pdshd  of  Baghdad,  that  he  determined  on  returning  to 
Eushehr,  whence  he  might  be  easily  conveyed  in  some  Eng- 
lish or  Arab  vessel  to  Basrah  (•,«>).  About  the  middle  of 
August  he  pitched  his  tent  in  the  < Saadttdidd  garden,  and 
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remained  amongst  us  there  until  the  twentieth  of  that  month, 
when  he  commenced  his  journey,  having  agreed  for  a certain 
sum  with  muleteers,  who  engaged  to  escort  him  and  carry 
his  baggage  in  thirteen  days  from  Jsfah&n  to  the  Dander  (.j-j) 
or  sea-port  of  B&shehr. 

If,  respecting  any  particular  object,  the  statements  of  two 
contemporary  travellers,  equal  in  abilities  and  authority  be 
sometimes  found  to  disagree,  those  who  have  visited  distant 
countries  and  especially  the  East,  will  not  always  ascribe  the 
variation  either  to  neglect,  or  to  wilful  mis-representation. 
Accident  may  have  furnished  one  with  the  means  of  obtain- 
ing the  most  correct  intelligence  which,  from  a combination 
of  unfavourable  circumstances,  no  exertions  of  the  other 
could  have  procured.  Nor  must  all  those  from  whom  it  it 
sought,  lie  necessarily  supposed  qualified  to  give  it;  although 
they  are,  in  general,  more  ready  to  deceive  or  amuse  a for- 
eigner with  erroneous  information  and  vague  conjecture,  than 
to  acknowledge  their  own  ignorance.  I have  received  from 
persons  residing  in  the  same  street,  and  even  in  the  same 
house,  very  contradictory  answers  concerning  subjects  on 
which  it  was  natural  for  a stranger  to  suppose  that,  from 
local  and  daily  opportunities,  they  would  have  acquired  the 
most  certain  knowledge. 

Tavernier  and  Chardin,  about  the  years  1665  or  1666 
differ  ed  in  enumerating  the  gates  of  Ispahan;  the  former 
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reckoned  ten,  the  latter  twelve,  of  which  eight  were  always 
open  and  four,  for  superstitious  reasons, always  shut.  We  have 
seen  (p.  7)  that  a Persian  geographer  of  the  fourteenth  century 
assigned  to  that  city  only  nine  gates;  from  what  I could  my- 
self ascertain  when  on  the  spot  in  J811,  and  from  a written 
account  given  to  me  there  by  an  ingenious  native,  the  num- 
ber appears  to  be  twelve. 

Another  instance  of  discrepancy  occurs  in  calculating  the 
population  of  Ispahan , which  Tavernier,  most  probably, 
under-rated  when  he  informs  us  that  Paris  contained  ten 
times  more  inhabitants  than  the  Persian  capital ; whilst  Char- 
din seems  to  have  exaggerated  it  in  an  equal  degree  by  sta- 
ting them  at  cleveu  hundred  thousand,  or  even  at  six  hundred 
thousand  ; my  own  opinion,  as  already  expressed,  (p.  24) 
would  not  raise  the  amount  of  their  present  numbers  beyond 
two  hundred  thousand. 

But  we  find  that  Europeans  are  not  the  only  travellers  who 
differ  in  their  reports  on  the  same  subject.  In  his  very 
brief  account  of  Ispahan,  written  by  Mi'hza'Ja'n  whilst  we 
were  there,  he  mentions  that  the  city  is  divided  into  twelve 
mahallehs  (*U-.)  or  sections  resembling  our  parishes;  and  it 
comprises  according  to  the  journal  of  Mi  rza  Sa  leii  who 
accompanied  us  from  Shiraz,  no  less  than  seventeen ; of 
which,  adds  he,  some  are  inhabited  and  others  fallen  to  de- 
cay. These  two  reports  might  perhaps,  be  reconciled,  by 
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supposing  that  of  seventeen  five  only  were  in  a state  of  ruin; 
but  if  the  peopled  mahallchs  do  not  exceed  twelve  in  number, 
those  which  have  been  deserted  are,  as  many  statements 
induce  me  to  believe,  considerably  more  than  live.  The  di- 
vision, however  into  forty-four,  that  subsisted  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  according  to  IIamdai.lah  Cazvini  has  long 
since  been  reduced ; and  when  Chardin  wrote,  (about  the 
year  1676)  Ispahan  consisted  of  two  principal  districts, 
Deri  desht  and  Jubdreh;  these  denominations  still  remain. 

Through  some  procrastination  for  which  no  satisfactory 
excuse  or  reason  can  now  be  offered,  I neglected  to  ascertain 
from  actual  measurement  the  length  and  breadth  of  that 
great  Meidhn,  described  by  so  many  travellers  in  terms  of 
admiration;  yet  it  was  fully  my  intention  to  determine  whe- 
ther Daulier  Deslandes,  or  Tavernier,  or  Chardin  stated  most 
correctly  its  dimensions  ; for  the  book  of  notes  and  extracts 
which  I had  compiled  in  England  proved  that  their  respec- 
tive accounts  did  not,  by  any  means,  accord,  although  the 
writers  visited  Ispahan  at  nearly  the  same  lime(4).  Whatever 


(*)  According  to  Daulier  Deslandes  it  was  000  pates  or  step*  (pas  d’un  homnn*  qui 
se  promeue)  by  400.  Tavernier  says  about  700  (pan  long  and  between  *2oo  and  300 
broad.  Chardin  440,  by  100  ; an  ingenious  traveller  of  our  own  time  describes  it  as 
“ une  place  dVnviron  700  pas  ordinairrs  de  lung  du  nurd  mi  slid  et  dc  *230  de  large 
**de  Test  a*  ouest.”  (Olivier,  Voyage  en  Perse.  Tome  V,  p.  103,  Paris,  1807).  Piclro 
della  Valle  assigned  to  this  " Piaz/a  magiore  " about  61>0  of  his  steps  (paasi  de  i mici) 
by  230;  and  Kaempl'er  660  (pass  mi  oi)  by  21*2.  Le  Brun  extends  its  length  to  710, 
and  states  its  width  at  210  steps  (pas). 
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may  be  its  extent  I am  willing  to  believe  that  few  cities  of  the 
world  can  boast  so  magnificent  a publick  square  as  this 
“ Royal  Meidan,”  Meidtin  shdhi  (^li  or  “ Place  of  the 
“lofty  gate,”  Meidan  Aali  Cdpi,  for  it  bears  both  names(5). 
Vet  its  appearance  did  not  altogether  correspond  to  the  vast 
ideas  which  I had  formed.  Time  has,  in  many  parts,  defaced 
its  buildings  and  exposed  the  original  meanness  of  their 
materials,  brick  or  clay;  and  we,  at  least,  never  witnessed  any 
of  those  brilliant  cavalcades  which  rendered  this  scene  so 
interesting,  whilst  the  monarch  held  his  court  in  the  splendid 
palace  adjoining;  nor  that  bustle  of  amusement  and  of  busi- 
ness by  which  it  was  animated,  whilst  the  city  could  pour 
greater  multitudes  into  its  ample  space.  Near  one  end  how- 
ever, I generally  observed  some  booths  or  awnings  under 
the  shade  of  which  a few  traders  of  the  lowest  classes  sold  their 
wares.  Lilies  or  mountebanks  here  practised  their  buffoon- 
eries and  pahlav/ms  or  kushtigSrs  (jXkiiS)  displayed 

their  skill  in  athletick  exercises.  Two  of  these  appear 
wrestling  in  the  view  with  which  Ksempfer  has  illustrated  his 
excellent  account  of  this  Meiddn;  wherein  also  he  has  repre- 
sented a goat  trained  to  jump  on  the  highest  of  many  little 
wooden  pyramids  piled  one  above  another,  yet  not  throw 
any  down.  To  this  an  allusion  has  been  already  made;  and 
to  the  exhibitions  of  wrestlers,  such  as  I have  frequently 

(•)  Some  affect  to  call  it  AH  Capi  (^li  ^It)  or  All'l  gate,  instead  of  Aali  dpi 
Jl#  " the  sublime  or  lofty  g*te," 
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stopped  to  contemplate  in  the  great  square  at  Ispahan,  (See 
Vol.  I.  p.  232,  234,  and  PI.  XII). 

The  hundred  and  sixty-one  masjeds  (j*.—*)  or  mosques, 
comprehended  within  this  city’s  walls  during  the  seventeenth 
century  according  to  Chardin,  are  now  reduced  to  sixty,  as 
the  statement  of  Mi'rza'  Ja'n  acknowledges;  and  even  of 
these,  he  says,  no  more  than  forty  are  kept  in  a state  of  repair, 
the  others  having  fallen  to  ruin;  but  Mi'rza'  Sa'leh,  who 
committed  his  observations  to  paper  at  the  same  tiinedeclares 
that  there  are  one  hundred  and  twenty  ; the  principal  is 
entitled  Masjed  i SMh  («l£  j^»)  or  the  “ King’s  Mosque,”  a 
very  handsome  edifice  founded  by  Sha'h  Abba's,  and  situate 
at  the  southern  side  of  the  great  square  or  Mciddn  Ali  Cdpi 
above  mentioned,  so  called  sometimes  from  the  gateway 
which  forms  part  of  its  western  side.  This  noble  gateway 
serves  as  chief  entrance  to  the  royal  residence,  consisting  of 
various  buildings  and  separate  ranges  of  apartments;  it  com- 
prises the  Chehlsut/tn  J**.)  or  “Palace  of  Forty  Pillars;” 
the  Talar  Tavileh  Ji'u)  or  “ Hall  of  the  Stables ;”  the  Hesht 
behesht  u— i>)  or  “ Eight  Paradises;”  the  Guldesteh 

(aIjjJS)  or  “Bunch  of  Roses;’’  the  Harem  ) or  cham- 
bers of  the  queens  and  their  female  attendants;  besides 
a variety  of  distinct  dwellings  for  the  king’s  officers,  body 
guards,  and  domestick  servants ; with  extensive  gardens 
watered  by  streams  from  handsome  and  copious  fountains 
supplied  by  subterraneous  conduits. 

• F 
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Adjoining,  in  a south-western  direction  is  the  palace  with 
its  princely  domain  called  Hezdr  jertb  or  “ the 

“Thousand  Acres;”  through  the  ample  charbagh  (£VjV)  or 
quadruple  garden  of  which,  a straight  and  spacious  avenue 
leads  to  the  river  Zendehrtul,  and  the  bridge  of  Julfa  (lu»),  or 
of  Aliverdi  Khan;  or,  as  it  is  often  denominated  from  the  gar- 
dens adjacent,  Pul  i charbagh.  This  has  been  already  men- 
tioned and  shall  hereafter  be  more  particularly  described. 

Meanwhile,  returning  to  the  city  I must  remark  that  if  a 
modern  statement  reduces  the  mosques  to  one  third  of  their 
former  number, the  collegesor  madrassehs^jx*)  would  appear 
to  have  multiplied  by  nearly  one  half;  for  Chardin  reckoned 
only  forty-eight;  and  in  a report  given  to  me  at  Ispahan 
eighty-four  are  noticed;  those  no  longer  frequented,  being 
included  with  those  still  flourishing.  Of  all  the  colleges,  that 
styled  royal  Madrassch  Shu  hi  is  considered  as 

chief.  I suspect  however,  the  accuracy  of  my  living  inform- 
ant with  respect  to  the  number.  Yet  in  another  instance  the 
recent  calculation  is  considerably  lower  than  Chardin’s;  ac- 
cording to  notes  which  he  had  collected  the  publiek  baths  of 
Ispahan  amounted  in  his  time  to  two  hundred  and  seventy 
three.  Mi'rza'  Ja'.v,  who  resided  there  in  1811,  informs  us 
that  the  city  contains  about  eighty  baths,  of  which  the  best  is 
called  Hamdm-e-Khusrau  A’kd  (W *U».).  Mi'rza'  Sa'- 
leh  at  the  same  time,  inquired  their  number,  and  says  that 
they  amount  to  about  one  hundred.  My  own  questions  on 
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this  subject  produced  very  vague  information,  fluctuating 
between  eighty  and  a hundred  and  twenty. 

Ispahan  abounds  in  those  tall,  slender,  cylindrical  towers 
or  steeples  which  the  Persians  call  mindreh,  generally  con- 
structed of  brick  and  sometimes  richly  decorated  with  glazed 
or  lackered  tiles  of  various  colours.  According  to  a list 
before  me,  the  masjed  or  “ Mosque  of  Ali”  possesses  the  lof- 
tiest mindreh;  two  of  great  height  belong  to  the  Masjed  ja - 
maea  (***>.};  two  likewise  to  the  mosque  of  Aka'Chema'klu' 
lit);  one  is  attached  to  the  mosque  of  Ali  in  the 
district  of  Da'ii  al  Zeia  (UJ1  jta) ; and  there  is  another  which 
indicates  by  its  singular  name,  minor  e serkeh  jd*)  or 
“ vinegar  tower the  commodity  sold  by  an  individual  at 
whose  expense  it  was  erected.  The  Mindreh  Shahristdn 
(^U is  also  very  lofty  ; hut  the  first  that  I went  to 
see  was  the  tower  of  Gulbar  or  Gulvdr  as  commonly 
pronounced),  respecting  which  Chardin’s  account  had  exci- 
ted my  curiosity  ; those  who  showed  it,  however,  did  not 
point  out  any  circumstance  in  its  construction  particularly 
remarkable. 

A respect  almost  natural  for  ancient  trees  induced  me  to 
inquire  after  those  mentioned  by  former  travellers  as  deserv- 
ing notice  ; but  my  researches  were  not  always  successful. 
Of  the  venerable  trunk  called  chindr  sdkhteh  or  the 

“ burnt  plane-tree,”  which  existed  when  Chardin  wrote  his 
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description  of  Ispahan,  the  name  at  present  only  remains; 
transferred  from  the  tree  to  an  ordinary  door  or  gateway,  that 
occupies  its  place  at  the  end  of  a bbzhr. 

The  celebrated  castle  o (Tabarrak  will  much  disap- 

point those  who  may  expect  to  find  it  as  represented  by 
Chardin,  whilst  the  fortifications  were  yet  preserved  in  a de- 
fensive state  ; he  enumerates  minutely,  and  without  doubt, 
accurately,  as  usual,  the  different  buildings  comprised  inside 
its  walls  and  the  royal  treasures  of  which  it  was,  in  1676,  the 
impregnable  depository.  Ktempfer  too,  who  visited  Persia 
ten  or  eleven  years  after,  describes  it  as  being  still  a favourite 
object  of  admiration  to  the  citizens,  and  interesting  to  for- 
eigners. But  the  last  century  has  robbed  it  of  all  its  hoard- 
ed riches, its  strength  and  beauty;  even  in  the  year  1704  Le 
Brun  found  its  ramparts  so  shattered  that  a person  might  see 
thiough  them  in  several  places;  he  thought  that  to  discharge 
a cannon  from  them  would  cause  their  overthrow;  and 
strangers  he  believed  were  only  excluded  lest  they  might 
discover  that  decay  had  made  still  greater  progress  within. 
The  ruined  walls  are  now  mouldering  into  heaps  of  clay.  I 
perceived  however,  from  the  size,  the  thickness  and  height 
of  some  towers  and  bastions  not  yet  fallen,  the  depth  of  its 
ample  ditch,  and  the  extent  of  ground  which  it  covers,  that 
this  must  have  been  a fortress  of  considerable  strength. 
While  viewing  its  remains  I was  entertained  with  several 
anecdotes  related  by  two  or  three  Persians,  demonstrating 
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the  very  remote  antiquity  of  its  foundation ; all  those  were 
equally  absurd  as  one  which  I shall  record  in  the  words  of 
Mi'kza'  Sa'leh  ; adding  his  comment  to  prove,  what  many  — 
other  examples  have  convinced  me,  that  the  present  men  of 
letters  and  of  liberal  education  in  this  country  attach  but  little 
Credit  to  those  fictions  of  their  ancestors  wherein  preterna- 
tural beings  are  employed  as  agents.  “ The  Kelaa  or  citadel 
denominated  Tabarrak,"  says  Mi'rza'  Sa'leh,  “was once 
“exceedingly  strong  although  at  present  in  ruin.  Still  its 
“ vestiges  remain,  such  as  the  ditch,  some  towers  and  walls. 

“ It  is  said  that  Tabarrak  was  a Dtv  or  gigantick  demon,  who 
“ had  revolted  against  the  holy  king  Solomon ; but  this  story 
“ is  most  probably  untrue ; since  we  find  that  every  thing  in 
“a  slight  degree  uncommon  or  extraordinary  is  immediately 
“styled  the  work  of  a Demon”(4). 


It  was  supposed  by  Chardin  and  Kacmpfer  that  the  name 
of  this  fortress  signified  “benediction;”  they  must  have 
sought,  therefore,  its  etymology  in  the  Arabick  language; 
but  from  the  story  above-quoted,  and  similar  traditions  we 
might  perhaps  infer  that  it  borrowed  the  name  from  some 


j\  ^ JU  JA 

MS-  Journal  of  Mi'rza*  Sa'leh. 
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powerful  chief,  its  ancient  founder.  Yet  the  Eastern  lexi 
cographers  of  highest  authority  do  not  sanction  either  deri- 
vation, and  those  excellent  Dictionaries,  the  Jehdng'iri  and 
Burhdn  Kutea,  class  Tabarrak  among  words  purely  Persick, 
and  inform  us  that  “it  expresses,  in  a general  sense,  any 
“ castlo  or  fortress;  but,  particularly,  the  citadel  of  Isfuhdn(7). 

We  learn  from  Shf.rif  ad  di'n  Ali’s  chronicle  that,  in 
the  year  1387,  on  a day  of  memorable  atrocity,  which  the 
servile  historian  celebrates  as  an  era  of  victory  and  honour- 
able triumph,  while  seventy  thousand  citizens  of  Ispahan  were 
massacred  by  the  barbarians  who  gladly  obeyed  their  more 
sanguinary  chief, Taxmu'r;  this  conqueror  was  stationed  in  the 
fortress  of  Tabarrek.  Although  Petis  de  la  Croix,  in  his  trans- 
lation of  that  chronicle  has  judiciously  contented  himself  with 
a mere  statement  of  the  fact,  yet  it  may  gratify  some  readers 
to  sec  how  the  adulation  of  a Persian  writer  has  embellished 
the  simple  circumstance  ofTAmu'R’s  retiring  into  the  castle- 
1 find  it  thus  expressed,  on  referring  to  the  original  Manu- 
script; “ And  the  august  monarch,  that  hero  always  fortunate 
“ in  accomplishing  his  desires,  entered  the  city;  and  by  the 
“ glory  of  his  auspicious  arrival  he  caused  Tabarrak  to  become 

JSb  U—yXJ 

MS.  Diet.  Jehungiri  explains  Tabarrak  anti  writes  the  name  of  Ispahan.  By  Ktemp- 
fer  the  castle  is  styled  44  Kalahi  bcruk,\.c . arceui  bcuedictiunis.''  (Amoenit. 

Exot.  p.  108). 
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“ an  object  of  envy  to  that  azure  or  turquois  coloured  fortress 
“of  the  celestial  spheres,  the  fourth  region  of  lieaven!”(*) 

Returning  through  the  streets  of  Ispahan  I shall  again  re- 
mark what  Milton  styles  the  “busy  hum  of  men”  that  per- 
vades so  many  of  its  crowded  bazars ; while  extensive  tracts  . 
immediately  adjoining,  covered  with  ruined  houses  and  pub- 
lick  edifices  sinking  to  decay,  offer  a most  dreary  picture  of 
desolation  very  strikingly  contrasted  with  the  neighbouring 
scenes  of  life  and  bustle. 

During  the  first  fortnight  of  August  I found  the  quicksil  ver 
in  Fahrenheit’s  Thermometer  rise,  on  some  days,  to  97.  99 
and  100.  On  the  fifteenth,  at  half  past  three  o’clock,  there 
was  a violent  storm  of  wind  and  rain,  with  loud  peals  of  thun- 
der, and  much  lightning.  While  this  continued,  the  quick- 
silver in  a few  minutes  sunk  from  83  to  7C;  and  within  an 
hour  to  71;  after  that,  until  the  last  day  of  this  month,  my 
journal  does  not  mark  a higher  degree  of  heat  that  89.  The 
change  had  been  foretold  by  natives  of  this  place,  whose 
prognostications  concerning  the  weather  scarcely  ever  prove 
fallacious.  They  pretend,  indeed,  to  determine  with  preci- 
sion the  very  day  or  even  hour  when  spring  shall  perceptibly 

(V***  A’  \)  1 — 7^  } f } (*) 

dJjtoi  |4  jh  Ji  MS.  T&rikh  i Taimur,  (Rook  II.  cli.GO). . V 

to  my  t»o  copies  of  this  work  lb«  muneofTABABRAK  i>  spell 
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succeed  to  winter,  and  when  summer  and  autumn  are  to 
follow  in  their  turns.  Yhe  power  of  doing  this  the}'  have 
enjoyed  since  the  time  when,  according  to  an  old  tradition, 
Balki's  (^^ib)  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  having  been  affected  by  +* 
a dangerous  malady,  king  Solomon  ascertained,  from  his 
books  of  mysterious  science,  that  she  could  not  possibly  re- 
cover unless  removed  to  a particular  spot,  where  the  four  sea- 
sons and  their  respective  periods  of  wind  and  rain,  heat  and 
cold,  perpetually  recurred  at  intervals  not  liable  to  the  vari- 
ation of  one  moment.  After  an  anxious  search  throughout 
the  world,  it  was  found  that  Itpah&n  alone  corresponded  to 
this  description.  Hither  the  fair  Balki's  was  transported 
by  her  royal  lover;  and  to  corroborate  the  truth  of  this  tradi- 
tion (for  some  strangers  have  appeared  incredulous)  the  very 
place  is  still  shewn  where  she  resided  and  regained  her  health, 
on  a mountain  called,  from  the  remains  of  an  ancient  struc- 
ture, Takht  i Rustam  u^±?).  The  view  annexed  will  shew 
some  general  features  of  those  parched,  barren,  and  mostly 
insulated  mountains  which  are  scattered  numerously  over 
the  territory  of  Ispahan,  and  from  the  multiplicity  of  flat 
and  hollow  intervals  between  them  have  caused  it  to  be  deno- 
minated lltzkr  dcrch  Jjz)  or  “ the  Thousand  Vallies.” 
This  tract,  it  is  said,  extends  an  hundred  miles  from  cast  to 
west;  and  appears  fifteen  or  twenty  broad  in  different  parts. 
The  sketch  which  I made  at  Kabrist/in-i-Pftldd  or 

P&lad’s  cemetery, {near  the  outergatc  of  the  Saadetdbfid  gardens 
where  we  were  encamped)  represents  two  of  those  mountains, 
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highly  celebrated  in  Persian  romance  like  the  tract  in  which 
they  stand,  as  scenes  of  many  heroick  and  wonderful  exploits. 

One  is  the  Takht  i Rustam  before  mentioned,  which  the 
spectator,  directing  his  view  a few  miles  southward  from 
Ispahan,  sees  on  the  right.  Its  name  alludes  to  some  incon- 
siderable  ruins  crowning  the  eastern  summit;  and  once  (as 
fame  reports)  the  throne  ox  seat  of  Rustam,  that  mighty  war- 
rior of  ancient  times,  whose  ponderous  mace  wielded  by  his 
invincible  arm,  has  so  often  resounded  through  this  *•  Region 
“ of  a Thousand  Valiies.’’ 

Hut  neither  did  those  remains,  of  which  a particular  de- 
scription is  unnecessary  as  they  have  been  minutely  delineat- 
ed by  Le  Brun ; nor  the  consecration  of  this  rock  by  the  visit 
of  Solomon  and  his  Queen,  according  to  an  anecdote  already 
noticed,  so  strongly  interest  my  curiosity  as  the  neighbouring 
mountain,  on  the  left,  called  Kuh-e-Sofah  (dJu>  4ji),  rendered 
by  a more  probable  tradition  almost  classick  ground;  for  it 
is  said,  that  from  a place  of  security  contrived  on  its  steep 
and  lofty  side,  the  unfortunate  Darius  beheld  his  troops  de- 
feated with  prodigious  slaugher  by  the  Macedonians  under 
Alexander.  Its  name  is  derived  from  an  edifice  occupying 
a terrace  or  flat  spot,  on  the  northern  side  and  facing  the  city; 
this  feriace  forms  a seat  or  resting  place  which,  in  our  lan- 
guage may  be  expressed  by  the  adopted  Arabick  word  Sofa; 
and  the  villa  erected  there,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 

G 
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ago,  by  Sha’h  SaLEiitA'w  (wUjJl-  *U)  is  sometimes  styled  his 
takht  or  throne.  What  this  summer-house  may  have 

been  in  its  founder’s  time,  the  engraver  of  Kaempfer’s  view, 
taken  about  1 684,  has  barely  enabled  us  to  conjecture  ( Amoen- 
it.  Exot.  p.  197).  Le  Brun  describes  it  as  containing  several 
handsome  apartments  shaded  with  trees  of  various  kinds  and  re- 
freshed by  a fall  of  water  (Voyages,  ch.  XL).  His  view,  which 
may  bcdecmed  correct, represents  its  aspectin  1704.  Butsome 
changes  and  considerable  decay,  not  perceptible,  however,  at 
thedistance  of  three  or  fourmiles.have  been  occasioned  by  the 
lapse  of  little  more  than  a century.  When  seen  from  the  ce- 
metery above  mentioned,  the  edifice  seems  to  fill  a small  na- 
tural chasm  of  the  mountain,  about  halfway  up  its  side;  but 
from  a ruined  gumbed  (j**0  or  tower  near  it, the  various  build- 
ings appear  as  in  PI.  LVIII,  No.  1.  These  I was  induced 
to  sketch,  not  so  much  by  any  beauty  or  remarkable  circum- 
stance in  the  structure,  as  on  account  of  one  tradition  that 
indicates  this  to  be  the  station  of  Darius ; and  it  is  sufficiently 
high  to  command  a very  extensive  prospect.  But  other 
reports  exalt  the  monarch  to  a more  elevated  region  and  place 
him  where  the  remains  of  walls  are  seen  immediately  over  the 
summer  house.  To  reach  them,  however,  by  scrambling  al- 
most perpendicularly  from  below, or  indeed  in  a more  circuit- 
ous manner  from  any  side,  was  a task  so  difficult  and  danger- 
u s,  that  of  several  gentlemen  and  attendants  with  whom  I 
rode  one  day  to  the  K(th  e Sofuh,  an  English  artillery-man 
alone  succeeded  in  ascending  to  that  second  stage;  there  he 
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found  only  some  remains  of  masonry  on  a small  flat  terrace; 
but  he  could  perceive  that  the  approach  had  once  been  ren- 
dered more  easy  by  a path,  now  scarcely  passable,  which 
seemed  to  encircle  the  mountain  in  a direction  nearly  hori- 
zontal ; exhibiting  at  some  angles  the  vestiges  of  a parapet, 
and  of  towers  on  the  most  prominent  parts.  We  could  also 
discern  from  our  lower  situation,  that  even  the  very  summit 
had  once  been  decorated  or  fortified  with  some  building  as- 
signed to  Darius  by  a third  account;  this  likewise  relates,  that 
Sua'h  Suleima’n’s  villa  of  which  we  examined  the  apart- 
meuts  at  our  leisure,  occupied  a spot  formerly  reckoned  sa- 
cred as  the  residence  of  a Dervish  or  hermit,  whose  cell 

was  in  the  dark  natural  cavity  behind  an  edifice  on  the  left  ; 
here,  it  is  said,  a fountain  of  limpid  water  issued  from  the 
rock,  over-shadowed  by  majestick  planes  and  cypresses, 
which  during  a succession  of  nine  hundred  years  were  held 
in  superstitious  veneration,  a compliment  to  the  holy  plr(jjj) 
or  elder,  whose  long-established  sanctity  inspired  every  visi- 
tor with  religious  awe.  Of  those  ancient  trees  I sought  in 
vain  some  relick ; a few  of  more  recent  growth  (perhaps 
coeval  with  the  building),  appear  as  in  the  view  (PI.  LVIII) 
two  being  pre-eminently  conspicuous  at  a distance  of  many 
miles. 

With  the  original  trees,  this  place  seems  to  have  lost  its 
sacred  character, andduring  the  last  century, thevilla  has  been 
a scene  of  most  profane  merriment  and  of  the  grossest  de-. 
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bauchery.  No  longer  frequented  by  its  royal  owners,  it  is 
stripped  of  its  splendid  furniture ; the  doors  have  been  re- 
moved, its  roof  has  partly  disappeared,  and  it  occasionally 
serves  the  profligates  of  Ispahan , as  a retreat,  where,  with 
their  effeminate  dancing  and  singing  boys  they  enjoy  the 
forbidden  delights  of  wine,  and  indulge  in  excesses  the 
most  criminal.  Of  some  rooms,  the  gilding  and  painting 
have  not  yet  decayed  ; and  I found  written  on  the  walls 
many  records  of  those  who  had  visited  the  place  within 
forty  or  fifty  years.  Among  them  had  been  some  Jews,  and 
prefixed  to  their  names  appeared  the  Persian  word  yddgdr 
(jtSf)  or  memorial,  thus  expressed  ito  H**  in  Hebrew  letters. 
Here  also  the  French  travellers,  Olivier,  De  Nerciat  aud  Bru- 
guiere  had  inscribed  their  names. 

Returning  once  from  the  Kith  c So/ah  to  our  camp,  I rode 
through  a spacious  garden  or  ch&rbigh  of  which  the  avenues 
were  in  several  places  unpaved;  the  cisterns  and  conduits 
without  water;  and  even  the  few  remaining  trees  wore  a me- 
lancholy appearance  of  neglect,  corresponding  to  the  perfect 
desolation  of  many  stately  mansions  adjoining.  These  have 
been  untenanted  since  the  Afghans  under  Mi'r  Mah- 
mud occupied  them  in  1722  while  besieging  Js- 

pahdn(9).  Of  the  magnificent  apartments,  however,  which 

(*)  The  horrors  of  this  siesje,  equal  to  any  recorded  in  ancient  history,  hare  been 
described  by  the  Polish  Jesuit  Krusinski,  who  personally  wituessed  them.  See  hia  +' 
History  of  the  Rerolution  of  Persia,  published  by  the  Percdu  Cerccau);  aud  they  are 
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they  contained,  some  beautifully  decorated  with  stuccoed 
work,  and  walls  and  ceilings  richly  painted,  still  seemed  so  little 
injured  that  I thought  them  capable  of  being  rendered,  at  a tri- 
fling expense,  again  habitable  aud  commodious;  but  in  this 
country  an  insulated  dwelling  is  ifcver  secure,  and  for  mutual 
protection  setcral  must  be  at  once  inhabited  or  all  must  be 
suffered  to  decay;  it  is  not  probable  that  the  suburbs  will 
be  peopled  while  half  the  city  continues  in  a state  of  ruin. 

Near  this  garden  in  the  wall  of  some  decayed  edifice,  a 
door,  turning  on  an  upper  and  lower  pivot,  all  formed  of  one 
solid  stone,  attracted  my  observation ; it  was  about  four  feet 
six  inches  high;  two  feet  and  three  quarters  wide  and  almost 
five  inches  thick.  I have  since  found  that  similar  doors  of 
stone  are  not  uncommon  throughout  Persia. 


noticed  in  the  “Histoire  do  Perse  depuis  lc  commencement  de  ce  siecle,”  (the  cight- 
eenlh\  of  M.  la  Mamie  Clairac,  on  authorities  which  cannot  be  disputed.  The  inha- 
bitants of  hpahan  were  compelled  by  famine  to  devour  uot  only  mules  and  horses, 
but  dogs  and  other  creatures  which  their  religion  taught  (hem  to  cousidcr  as  unclean. 
A woman  endeavouring  to  strangle  a cat  was  heard  toeaclaim  at  every  scratch  or  bite 
that  she  received  “ Thou  strivest  in  vain.  I II  eat  thee  notwithstanding."  The  leaves 
and  bark  of  trees  were  ground  into  a kind  of  meal  and  sold  by  weight;  shoe-leather 
was  boiled  and  used  as  food;  at  length  human  flesh  became  the  chief  support  of  many 
miserable  wretches ; who  for  awhile  were  content  with  what  they  could  collect  from 
bodies  that  filled  the  publick  streets;  but  some  were  induced  to  murder  their  fellow- 
citizens,  and,  it  U even  said,  that  parents  killed  and  devoured  their  own  children.  From 
the  MS.  Memoirs  of  Ali  Hazi  n, (mentioned  inVol;  l.p.  410)  we  learn  that  “i  crust  or 
11  lump  of  bread  was  sold  at  so  high  a price  as  four  or  five  ajArr/u,  or  pieces  of  gold  coin. 
Jjj  (j0/*  A pound  of  bread,  according  to 

Krusinski,  attained,  in  September,  the  price  of  thirty  shillings;  and,  in  October.of  above 
fifty.  Among  the  calamities  of  t hi •>  memorable  siege  Am  H azi’n  laments  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  library  which  comprised  about  five  thousand  volumes,  Anibick  and  Persi- 
an, many  enriched  with  the  marginal  notes  of  bis  learned  ancestors. 
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Some  Armenians  having  one  day  applied  for  medical  ad- 
vice, I accompanied  Mr.  Sharp,  the  Surgeon,  to  JuJfa,  where 
we  visited  an  infirm  old  man,  and  were  regaled  by  his  friends 
and  children  with  sweet-meats,  cakes,  and  a cordial  made  of 
the  strongest  arrack  extracted  from  grapes  and  saturated  with 
spices.  We  were  permitted  to  inspect  the  places  of  worship, 
and  the  convent  of  nuns,  or  “ Damsel’s  Church,”  Kel'nsid-i- 
Dukhterdn  U-jif)  as  the  Persians  call  it.  We  saw, 

likewise,  those  pious  virgins  themselves;  among  eighteen  of 
whom,  but  one  possesed,  as  I thought,  even  a moderate  share 
of  beauty.  By  them  too,  we  were  treated  with  the  ardent 
cordial.  Of  the  churches  and  chapels  formerly  thirteen  in 
number,  seven,  as  I heard,  still  exist;  the  two  or  three  that 
we  saw  were  profusely  ornamented  or  rather  lined  with  pic- 
tures of  saints  executed  by  no  very  masterly  hand ; and  some 
extraordinary  representations  of  hell,  of  the  infernal  tor- 
ments, and  portraits  of  the  principal  devils. 

Julfa  comprehends  an  extensive  tract,  with  its  gardens;  of 
which  one,  denominated  the  Khalijahs  ("  Dagh-i-Khaiifah”) 
has  in  some  years,  ptoduced  twenty  thousand  mans 
of  quinces.  But  this  town  has  suffered  in  the  general  de- 
crease of  Persian  population;  it  was  supposed  to  contain,  as 
Kaempfer  declares,  about  the  year  1685,  no  fewer  than  thirty 
thousand  souls;  and  according  to  the  account  that  1 re- 
ceived from  a native,  it  comprised,  in  the  timeofSHA'H  Ab- 
ba's, two  thousand  houses  or  families  of  which  the  number 
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is  now  reduced  to  three  hundred  and  fifty,  or  at  most  four 
hundred.  The  inhabitants  are  Christians,  whose  fore-fathers 
that  monarch  forcibly  removed  from  their  original  place  of 
residence  at  Julfa  in  Armenia,  allowing,  them,  as  an  indem- 
nification for  his  tyranny,  to  bestow  the  name  of  that  ancient 
city  on  the  territory  allotted  as  their  new  abode;  he  made, 
however,  a more  substantial  recompense,  in  affording  them 
personal  protection  and  encouraging  their  commercial  tran- 
sactions. But  his  successors,  adopting  the  ruinous  system 
of  excessive  taxation,  of  imposts  and  confiscations.regulated 
only  by  caprice  or  avarice,  have  reduced  to  misery  the  scanty 
remnant  of  that  once  flourishing  and  numerous  colony ; and 
its  present  members  are  daily  exposed  to  the  brutal  insolence 
of  their  Muhammedan  neighbours. 

At  Julfa  also  reside  eighteen  or  twenty  catholicks  whom 
we  found  in  such  poverty  and  distress  that  even  a few  guin- 
eas or  tumam  subscribed  by  the  English  gentlemen  were  re- 
ceived with  most  grateful  acknowledgments,  by  them  and 
their  Bishop.  The  Ambassador  having  bestowed  immediate 
relief,  exerted  his  influence  for  the  permanent  benefit  of  all 
the  Christians  living  in  this  place;  he  solicited  an  amelioration 
of  their  circumstances  from  the  Amin  ad'doulch,  and  a res- 
toration of  some  important  privileges  granted  to  their  ances- 
tors by  the  monarch  who  first  transported  them  from  their 
native  land. 
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The  bridge  of  Julfa  is  sometimes  called,  as  I before  ob- 
served, the  Pul-i-cMrbugh  from  those  gardens  of  Hezurjerib 
beyond  the  river,  to  which  it  leads;  or  the  bridge  of  An 
verdi  Kiia'n,  after  the  general  at  whose  expense  it  was 
erected  about  two  hundred  years  ago.  The  view  given  in 
PI.  LVI,  (No.  3),  I took  from  the  Dcn/i zch- Meitldn-i- Su- 
leiman Beg  the  gate  of  a Mtidan  or 

piece  of  ground  bearing  the  name  of  Sulf.im  a'n  Beg  ; this  is 
situate  close  to  the  Zendehrud  on  its  southern  bank,  and  not 
far  from  the  palace  of  Saadetabdd. 

Of  that  handsome  bridge  which  some  have  considered  the 
most  wonderful  specimen  of  Persian  architecture,  many  ex- 
cellent delineations  representing  its  near  appearance  may  be 
found  in  the  works  of  different  travellers,  who  have  accurately 
described  its  singular  construction ; its  lower  row  of  thirty 
four  arches ; the  covered  galleries  on  each  side,  and  the  pas- 
sage under  it.  Among  the  recesses  of  its  battlements  are  +■ 
those  small  chambers  where  several  indecent  pictures  so 
much  offended  the  delicacy  of  Abba's  the  second,  that  by 
his  order  the  entrances  were  closed.  But  had  it  been  the 
monarch’s  object  to  preserve  publick  morals  from  conta- 
mination he  should  have  to  ally  effaced  those  vestiges  of  a 
licentious  pencil;  there,  however,  they  remain;  and  the  door- 
ways of  those  chambers  having  been  during  a century  filled 
up  with  brick  and  lime  were  opened  a few  years  since  at  the 
instigation  of  curiosity;  and  such  painted  scenes  of  impurity 
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are  now  disclosed  in  various  compartments  on  the  walls,  as 
must  have  tended  to  corrupt  the  innocence  of  rusticks  on 
their  very  approach  towards  the  capital,  and  taught  lessons 
of  extreme  depravity  to  the  infant  citizens  while  yet  uncon- 
scious that  what  they  learned  was  v\ce(10).  The  figures  ap- 
pear to  have  been  executed  in  a style  worthy  of  better  sub- 
jects, and  beyond  the  skill  of  most  modern  Persian  artists; 
but  from  the  fading  colours  we  may  reasonably  hope  that 
those  pictures  will  not  much  longer  continue  to  excite  disgust 
or  taint  the  imagination.  In  the  view  is  seen,  above  the 
bridge,  a mountain  distant  five  or  six  miles,  on  which  are 
some  remains  of  an  edifice  not  very  ancient  but  occupying, 
as  tradition  relates,  the  site  of  a ruined  Fire  Temple.  Hence 
the  mountain  has  been  denominated  Kuli  atesh  kadeh  ,jf) 
or  dtesligah 

In  the  account,  already  given,  of  Ispahan  and  the  river 
Zcndehr&d,  several  neighbouring  villages  have  been  mention- 
ed, which  lay  within  the  compass  of  our  morning  rides;  I 
shall  now  briefly  enumerate  some  others;  Sin  Garsang 

and  Gurkab  (<_>K p celebrated  for  the  most  delicious 
melons;  Nejefabdd  (oVi*;)  in  the  territory  of  Murbtn 

(,#)  In  the  words  of  Quintilian  (Lib.  I.  cap.  2^  " discunt  liaec  nmeri  antequam  sciant 
41  vitia  esse."  Notwithstanding  the  grave,  decorou*  and  respectful  behaviour  of  young 
Persians  before  their  superiors  of  elders,  I fear  that  we  might  apply  to  them  when  assem- 
bled without  restraint  among  themselves,  the  passage  immediately  preceding  that 
above  quoted  from  Quintilian  on  the  education  of  Roman  boys,  •'  Onine  conviviuin 
“obscsenis  caoticis  strepit;  pudeuda  dicta  spcctantur;  fit  ex  his  coosuetudo,  dciude 
M natural 
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produces  admirable  grapes,  almonds,  walnuts,  apricots,  and 
other  fruits,  and  it  is  said  to  contain  four  thousand  inhabi- 
tants. Another  considerable  village  is  Kdlchddn  (Jj  *11£) ; 
this  yields  quinces  in  great  profusion,  and  according  to  a 
statement  probably  much  exaggerating  the  truth,  comprises 
fifteen  hundred  families.  But  it  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  an 
Imdmzadeh’s  tomb,  of  which  the  towers  are  shaken  by  a slight 
exertion  of  any  person  ascending  to  their  summits.  Of  those 
villages  some  derive  water  from  wells  and  canals  or  subter- 
raneous  conduits,  others  more  directly  from  the  Zendeliriid 
itself. 

During  twelve  weeks  that  we  resided  on  its  banks,  this 
river  was  in  general  rendered  so  shallow  by  natural  drought 
and  the  innumerable  drains  which  it  supplied  for  the  irri- 
gation of  land,  that  many  who  daily  walked  across  its  bed, 
were  not  welted  above  their  knees.  Yet  in  some  places  be- 
tween the  bridge  of  Khdju  and  of  Aliverdi  KMn,  the  water, 
for  a few  yards,  was  from  four  to  seven  or  eight  feet  deep. 
These  spots  though  often  swept  by  the  nets  of  Armenians, 
served  as  nurseries  for  fish;  one  very  numerous  but  small 
kind,  resembled  our  bleak,  and  there  were  others  not  unlike 
carp,  of  which  I killed  several,  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  long; 
for,  having  brought  from  England  the  necessary  implements, 
a rod,  a line  and  “all  the  slender  watery  stores,”  I was  in- 
duced, at  an  early  hour  of  morning,  and  frequently  even 
under  a meridian  sun,  to  indulge  in  angling.  It  is  probable 
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that  an  artificial  fly  had  never  before  floated  on  the  surface 
of  this  streain(u). 

An  intercourse  of  ceremonious  or  friendly  visits  led  us 
frequently  to  the  houses  of  great  men  at  hpahAn.  On  the 
twenty-eighth  of  August,  at  five  o’clock,  the  Ambassador 
with  all  the  gentlemen  of  our  party,  went  in  grand  procession 
to  dine  with  the  Amtn-ad-douleh,  and  we  found  that  numerous 
guests  had  been  invited  to  meet  us.  Politely  anticipating  the 

• I 

wants  of  Europeans  our  host  had  spread  his  sumptuous  feast 
upon  a table;  and  we  were  accommodated  with  chairs  and 
stools,  (many  of  very  antique  fashion)  and  with  plates  and 
napkins,  spoons,  knives  and  forks,  not  by  any  means  of  uni- 
form patterns.  Sherbet,  however,  supplied  the  place  of 
wine;  a forbidden  liquor,  which  before  so  many  Muselmdns, 
jealously  watching  the  conduct  of  a superior,  the  hospitable 
Amhi-ad-douleh  (who  had  made  the  sacred  pilgrimage)  could 
neither  venture  to  taste  himself,  nor  offer  to  his  less  scrupu- 
lous friends.  We  were  conducted  after  dinner  through 
various  longgallcrics  and  winding  passages  tosomc  handsome 
apartments  where  tea,  coffee  and  cuiedns  were  served,  as 
usual ; when  the  evening  became  dark,  many  hundred  can- 
dles surrounding  a large  liau'z  or  reservoir  of  water,  and 
small  lamps  in  surprising  numbers  were  lighted;  a band  of 


(u)  Tbe  fi»het  here  teemed  ready  to  seize  indiscriminately  large  and  small  hooks 
dressed  in  Wales  with  plain  coloured  feathers  and  silk,  and  those  which  I disguised 
villi  tinsel  and  gaudy  plumage  in  imitation  of  the  living  Persian  dies. 
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musicians  began  to  play,  and  we  were  entertained  with  a 
brilliant  exhibition  of  fire-works;  about  nine  o’clock  at  night 
we  returned  to  the  camp. 

During  this  feast  I remarked  that  the  Amtn-ad-douleh's  son, 
Abdallah  Kha'n  a«)  a man  seemingly  above  thirty 

years  old,  the  possessor  of  considerable  wealth  and  governor 
of  Ispahan , but  seldom  appeared  among  the  guests ; and  only 
seated  himself,  as  one  of  the  humblest,  when  invited  by  the 
words  or  encouraged  by  the  looks  of  his  father.  This  reserve, 
however,  was  not  caused  by  any  ill-will  or  deficiency  of 
kindness  subsisting  on  either  side;  but  arose  from  the  filial 
respect  which,  in  every  stage  and  condition  of  life,  the  Per- 
sians are  thus  taught  to  express.  Many  similar  instances  I 
had  already  witnessed  and  shall  have  occasion  to  notice 
others.  This  respect  is  not  the  right  of  parental  authority 
alone;  it  is  generally  extended  to  seniority  among  brothers. 

We  visited  on  different  occasions  Abdallah  Kiia'n  and 
his  two  uncles;  who  treated  us  with  magnificent  repasts.  But 
at  the  house  of  Anu'T  IIassan  Kha'n,  we  found  rooms  fur- 
nished in  the  English  style  with  chairs,  tables,  sofas,  beds, 
mirrors,  clocks,  and  writing  desks ; besides  framed  prints 
among  which  were  portraits  of  many  distinguished  person- 
ages, the  Prince  of  Wales,  Lord  and  Lady  Arden,  and  others 
whose  flattering  attentions  the  Khin  had  experienced  when 
in  London;  he  too,  feasted  us  with  a variety  of  Persian  dishes. 
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to  which  he  took  an  opportunity  of  privately  adding  a few 
glasses  of  excellent  wine,  rendered  mellow  by  age,  and  the 
voyage  from  Madeira  to  Bengal,  whence  he  had  brought  it 
seven  or  eight  years  before. 

Several  of  our  gentlemen  proceeded  one  morning  to  the 
house  of  Ka'zem  Wa'leh  (<il } J*£)  a celebrated  poet  whom 
they  found  composing  an  epitaph  for  his  own  tomb ; as  he 
was  a person  of  remarkable  countenance  and  of  venerable 
age,  (for  he  acknowledged  eighty  years)  Colonel  D’Arcy  ex- 
pressed a desire  of  sketching  his  portrait.  Wa'leh  at  first 
objected;  but  some  one  present  having  ironically  declared 
that  many  European  monarchs  were  anxious  to  possess  a 
resemblance  of  him,  the  vain  old  man  called  for  different 
turbans;  tried  them  ail  on  his  head,  and  when  satisfied  with 
one  as  sufficiently  becoming,  sat  most  complacently  while 
Colonel  D’Arcy  finished  an  admirable  likeness. 

The  months  of  August  and  September  were  pregnant  with 
extraordinary  rumours,  and  Ispahan  was  filled  with  alarm  on 
the  subject  of  those  Bakhtiuris , whose  attacks  our  guards  had 
so  much  dreaded  on  the  march  from  Shir&z.  The  Amin  ad 
douleli  sent  an  additional  party  of  Tufangjis  or  mus- 

keteers for  the  protection  of  our  camp,  from  which,  indeed, 
he  recommended,  as  a measure  of  security,  that  we  should 
remove  into  the  city.  The  Tufangjis  discharged  their  fire- 
arms every  hour  of  the  night.  The  burjes  or  towers 
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of  Julfa  were  repaired,  and  battlements  of  clay  were  hastily 
erected  on  the  gate  of  Suleimdn  Beg  (represented 

in  PI.  LVI,  3)  which  became  the  station  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
soldiers.  One  report  seemed  to  excite  much  consternation 
among  the  citizens;  for  it  threatened  them  with  the  approach 
of  Asad  Kha'n  (t,U.  aJ)  or  the  “ Lion  Lord,”  and  a numer- 
ous body  of  his  fierce  Bakhtiaris  who  had  vowed  to  carry 
massacre  and  pillage  into  the  very  heart  of  Ispahan.  What 
reasons  there  existed  for  apprehending  this  incursion  1 could 
not  learn;  but  the  inhabitants  were  probably  convinced  that 
their  defences,  if  assaulted  in  a spirited  manner  by  four  or 
five  hundred  men,  must  soon  have  fallen;  and  it  was  not  yet 
forgotten,  by  many  living  witnesses  of  the  disgrace,  that 
ninety  desperate  fellows  had  once  surprised  the  governor 
and  levied  contributions  on  the  merchants  of  Ispahan (lt). 


(’*)  Yet  the  inhabitants  of  Ispahan^  regarding  their  own  city  as  equivalent  to  half 
the  world,  (See  p 25),  and  themselves  a«  far  superior  to  the  people  of  other  places* 
have  long  entertained  a particular  jealousy  against  the  Shirdziant.  We  learn  from 
Ha'tifi*  who  died  in  1520,  that  on  occasion  of  the  massacre  to  which  I 

have  alluded  p.  38)  the  men  of  Ispahan  endeavoured  to  excite  one  another’s  courage 
by  saying,  «*  Wo  are  Sip  ihunians,  lions  and  tigers  {or  leopards);  we  are  not  Shirazian* 
“ dreading  battle.  We  turn  not  away  our  faces  from  the  blood  »hcdding  sword  ; we 
“ feel  not  any  inclination  to  demand  quarter." 

I have  extracted  ibesc  lines  from  the  MS.  Taimur  Nimch  j)  or  "History 

of  Taimu'b,"  also  entitled  the  Zofftr  A ameh  (a*U  y)a)  or  " Book  of  Victory  ’* 
comprised  in  about  4500  distichs.  Like  the  four  other  poems  of  Ha'TIH',  ibis  is  rare; 
indeed  Sir  William  Jones  could  not  procure  (at  least  in  Bengal)  any  besides  the  Laili 
Majnun  of  which  he  printed  the  Persian  text;  (See  his  preface  to 
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Such  an  alarm  was  scarcely  counterbalanced  by  news  which 
soon  after  arrived  announcing  the  surrender  of  Herat 
this  celebrated  city,  as  a courier  declared,  had  acknowledged 
the  sovereignty  of  Fateh  Alx  Sh  a'h,  and  agreed  to  pay 
him  an  annual  tribute;  it  was  also  whispered,  but  not  very 
confidently,  that  the  Russians  had  retired  from  some  of  their 
posts  in  Georgia;  and  that  the  Turkish  government  would 
allow  the  Persians  to  make  an  attack  on  Abdar’rahman 
ajlh)  Pash6  of  Baghdad ; for  this  purpose,  it  was  said, 
the  prince  of  Kirman  Shhh  had  made  great  preparations ; 
purchased  all  the  wheat  and  barley  in  his  capital ; and  was 
actually  commencing  his  march,  with  thirty  thousand  armed 
men,  besides  followers  of  the  camp;  and  that  resolving  to 
conquer  or  die,  he  bad  taken  with  him  his  caffen  or 

winding  sheet.  Being  of  all  the  kings  sons  reckoned  most 
enterprising  and  warlike,  described  as  hcily  rashkl  (jjw, 
and  suheb  e shamshtr  c^U),  extremely  brave  and  cle- 

ver, and  “ lord  of  the  scimitar,”  or  expert  in  wielding  the 
sword;  some  profound  politicans  of  Ispahan  were  almost  in- 
clined to  wish  that  he  might  not  succeed  in  this  design 


that  publication!.  Of  tbe  Tsfah/mians  it  may  be  here  remarked  that  if  they  despised  the 
people  of  other  places,  they  have  quarrel  ed  bitterly,  during  many  centuries,  among 
themselves,  being  divided  into  two  parties  or  factions  which,  as  the  “ blues  and  greens'* 
formerly  at  Coustantinople,  have  frequently  rendered  their  city  a scene  of  tumult  Rnd 
discord,  and  stained  its  poblick  places  with  blood.  To  these  factions,  originally 
proceeding  from  some  slight  difference  of  religious  opinions,  Hamdallah  has 
alluded  (See  p.  0);  they  are  noticed  by  Chardin  and  Tavernier;  and  Lc  I! run  com- 
pares them  to  the  two  parties  at  Venice,  Ibe  Nicololti  and  Castellani.  (Voyages,  p. 
IDO,  Anist.  1718). 
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against  the  Pdshd,  whose  troops  he  could  easily  induce  to 
unite  with  his  own,  and  assist  him  in  snatching  the  diadem 
from  his  father’s  brow;  he  was  not,  they  said,  the  only  prince 
who  had  determined  to  struggle  for  the  empire ; and  a con- 
test among  four  or  five  brothers  would  probably,  on  the  death 
of  Fateh  Am  Sha'h,  deluge  the  country  with  blood,  al- 
though Abba's  Mi'rza'  who  governed  at  Tabriz,  was  ge- 
nerally regarded  as  heir  apparent.  After  a silence  of  some 
days  we  were  surprised  to  hear  that  the  Turkish  farces  had 
completely  defeated  the  Prince  of  Kirmdnshdh;  but  subse- 
quent and  more  authentick  rumours  affirmed  that  no  battle 
whatsoever  had  occurred.  Of  these  affairs,  however,  all  con- 
sideration was  dissipated  among  us  in  camp,  on  the  arrival 
of  a Tdtar,  who  brought  more  interesting  intelligence  from 
our  European  friends,  transmitted  by  Mr.  Stratford  Canning, 
the  British  minister  at  Constantinople,  in  a packet  with  des- 
patches to  the  Ambassador.  Wc  were  four  days  delightfully 
occupied  (I  speak  from  the  recollection  of  my  own  feelings) 
in  answering  the  letters  thus  received,  after  which  tlie  Tatar 
set  out  on  his  return.  Next  morning,  (August  the  S6th) 
our  Mehmdndur,  Mi'rza  Zeki,  having  made  every  neces- 
sary arrangement  for  his  journey  to  Tehrdn  was  dissuaded 
by  the  Ami'n  ad  douleh  from  commencing  it  at  the  hour 
appointed;  for  his  astrologers  had  discovered  that  some  as- 
pects of  the  planets  were  not  favourable  to  such  an  under- 
taking. The  Vazlr  remained  at  Ispah&n  until  a more  auspi- 
cious moment  two  days  after. 
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People  now  reported  that  the  king  would  soon  honour 
this  city  with  his  presence,  and  reside  in  it  probably  several 
months;  he  had  been  for  some  time  with  the  army,  but  ru- 
mours were,  also  circulated,  representing  him  as  dangerously 
ill  and  unable  to  travel.  The  Amin  ad’douleh  at  length  was 
favoured,  on  the  8th  of  September,  with  a letter  from  his 
royal  master,  who  fixed  on  Tehran  to  be,  as  usual,  the  place 
of  his  winter  residence.  It  was  therefore  decided  that  the 
embassy  should  proceed  to  that  capital  through  Kum  and 
Cdshdn,  instead  of  going  by  way  of  Hamadan  to  Tabriz,  as 
had  been  originally  proposed. 


Meanwhile  sickness  diffused  itself  at  Saadetdbdd , not  only 
among  the  Europeans,  but  their  Asiatick  attendants.  Bilious 
disorders  became  frequent  and  violent ; whilst  many  were 
affected  by  those  complicated  feverish  agues  which  the  Per- 
sians call  (\)  j u-J)  tab  ti  larz('s).  The  nights  had  been,  from 
the  middle  of  August,  so  cool  that  some  laid  additional  blan- 
kets on  their  beds;  about  the  first  of  September  the  noctur- 
nal warmth  returned,  and  I found  that  one  sheet  was  a suf- 
ficient covering.  At  two  o’clock  after  noon,  on  the  third, 


('•)  Tab,  (t J pronounced  leb  by  the  Turks,  and  tup,  as  I understand,  by  the 

Indians  who  generally  write  it  i_J ) signifies  a “ fever,”  and  in  this  sense  contributes 
to  form  the  name  of  Tabriz,  as  we  learn  from  geographical  MSS.  and  many  popular 
epigrams.  One  poet  whom  I shall  quote  more  particularly  in  my  account  of  Tabriz, 
playing  on  the  name  of  hia  native  city,  declares  “ that  its  soil  is  amber,  and  its  air  lab- 
" fit"  or  fever-dispelling;  da  j *£ 

I 
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Fahrenheit’s  Thermometer  rose  to  96  in  the  shade ; on  the 
nineteenth  at  the  same  hour  it  stood  at  89;  and  on  the 
thirtieth  at  84. 

A bilious  fever,  attended  with  delirious  ravings,  proved 
fatal  to  the  Ambassador’s  English  coachman  ; he  died  at  the 
age  of  twenty  three-years,  and  we  all  attended  the  interment 
of  his  body  on  the  thirty-first  of  August,  in  the  Armenian 
cemetery.  Mr.  Sharp,  the  Surgeon,  early  in  September, 
was  reduced  to  a very  alarming  state  of  weakness;  and  at  the 
same  time  Khojeii  Aretu'n,  a venerable  Armenian,  and 
treasurer  of  our  Embassy,  lay  at  the  point  of  death.  About 
the  tenth,  Sir  Gore  Ouseley  felt  symptoms  of  indisposition 
which,  after  some  days,  became  extremely  dangerous. 
Lieutenant  Willock,  also,  was  confined  by  such  violent  illness 
that  his  recovery  could  scarcely  have  been  expected.  During 
the  last  week  of  this  month  (September)  a comet  was  visible 
every  night(u). 

On  the  first  or  second  of  October  the  weather  became  cool 
at  night  and  morning;  this  change,  perhaps,  was  beneficial 
to  the  European  invalids,  but  much  annoyed  the  palunkin- 
bearers,  shivering  Indians  who  had  never  before  endured  a 


(")  Dr.  Herscliel,  in  tlie  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society,  (fur  1012) 
mrntiuns  that  this  comet  first  became  visible  to  the  naked  rye  about  the  middle  of 
August,  1811 ; and  that  the  luminous  phenomenon  which  we  call  the  comet  s tail  was, 
on  the  ISl  It  of  October,  upwards  of  one  hundred  millions  of  miles  long,  its  greatest 
breadth  being  at  that  time  about  fifteen  millions  of  miles. 
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sensation  of  cold.  In  the  city,  at  this  time,  daily  deaths  were 
numerous  beyond  the  usual  average  of  mortality;  many  per- 
sons, young  and  vigorous,  fell  victims  to  the  illness  of  a few 
hours(lS).  The  trees  now  began  to  shed  their  leaves  ; there 
were  strong  and  frequent  gusts  of  wind;  and  during  the 
seventh  and  eighth  soon  after  mid-day  several  clouds  obscured 
the  sky,  and  for  some  minutes  it  was  impossible  to  ascertain 
the  hour  by  a sun-dial;  I had  not  before  observed  in  Persia 
such  a circumstance  as  this. 


It  had  been  determined  that  our  journey  towards  Tehrdn 
should  commence  about  the  middle  of  October;  and  on  the 
twelfth  Sir  Gore  Otiseley  proceeded  in  a Takht-rav&n , 
described  in  Vol.  I.  p.  251)  being  still  weak  after  his 
illness,  to  return  the  Amin  ad,' douleh' $ numerous  visits  (which 
were  sometimes  of  unreasonable  length,  three  or  four  hours) 
and  to  take  leave;  most  of  the  gentlemen  accompanied  him. 
The  minister  presented  a handsome  sword  and  belt  orna- 
mented with  jewels,  on  a silver  tray,  to  the  Ambassador, 


('*)  Among  these  t must  notice  Abba's  A'li  j* Aac  who  sometimes  visited  us 

in  the  camp;  he  was  u remarkably  handsome  man  and  had  acted  with  credit  in  the 
magisterial  department.  Feasting  one  day  in  perfect  health  with  several  compa- 
nions, he  heard  that  some  of  his  intimate  friends  had  suddenly  died ; this  circumstance 
probably  induced  him  to  reflect  on  the  precarious  tenure  by  which  life  is  held  ; he 
abruptly  left  the  entertainment  and  proceeded  to  the  nearest  burial-ground,  where  he 
inquired  the  price  of  a grave  suitable  for  himself.  Being  very  tall  he  agreed  to  pay 
a few  pence  more  than  the  two  or  three  rials,  usually  charged  on  ordinary  occasions; 
he  then  chose  a particular  spot  for  his  own  intermeut;  saw  the  earth  opened,  went 
home,  died  the  next  day,  and  was  buried  according  to  the  directions  he  had  given. 
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who  at  the  same  time,  received  letters  from  the  king,  brought 
by  a Persian  courier,  and  despatches  with  English  news- 
papers, by  a Thtar  from  Constantinople. 

On  our  return  through  the  Chdrbagh,  an  old  blind  man 
with  a white  beard,  standing  under  the  gate-way,  solicited  us 
for  alms.  I had  often  remarked  him  in  the  same  place;  and 
now  learned,  from  another  person,  some  particulars  of  his 
lamentable  history.  lie  had  once  been  a chief  or  nobleman 
of  high  rank  and  considerable  fortune,  iu  one  of  the  north- 
eastern provinces  ; where  a hundred  servants  attended  hint 
whenever  he  rode  forth  from  his  princely  mansion ; but  hav- 
ing incurred  the  envy  or  suspicion  of  Aka  Muhammed 
Kiia'n,  (that  tyrant  who  bequeathed  the  government  of 
Persia  to  his  nephew  the  present  king),  he  was  stripped  of  all 
his  wealth  by  arbitrary  confiscation,  and  deprived  of  sight, 
a greater  blessing,  by  heated  plates  of  metal  drawn  across 
or  held  close  before  his  eyes.  In  blinding  persons  of  mean 
condition,  the  point  of  a knife  or  dagger  is  frequently  used. 

We  employed  ourselv  es  on  the  thirteenth  in  preparations  for 
our  journey ; and  1 finished  several  views  and  ground-plans  of 
the  edifices  that  decorated  or  rather  constituted  the  Suadtt- 
dbad  or  “ Residence  of  Felicity Among  these,  the  princi- 
pal structure  has  been  delineated  iu  PI.  LVI;  another  in  PI. 
LV1I;  and  the  ichnographical  sketches  are  given  near  the 
end  of  this  volume,  and  explained  in  the  Appendix. 
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Among  several  Manuscripts  which  I purchased  soon  after 
our  arrival  at  Ispahan,  was  a poetical  work  composed  during 
the  full  splendour  of  this  palace;  the  original  perfection  of 
its  water-works,  and  beauty  of  its  shady  avenues,  and  of  the 
luxuriant  flowers  that  embellished  their  variegated  borders. 
It  is  entitled  “The  Gulzdr-e-Saadet  or  Rose  bed  of  Prospe- 
rity, a poem  in  praise  of  the  gardens  and  edifices  at  Saad - < 
“ ctdbad'X 16),  composed  about  an  hundred  and  ten  years  a^o. 
Besides  the  poem  written  to  celebrate  these  gardens,  I procured 
during  my  residence  under  the  shade  of  their  noble  c/unar-trees, 

many  other  Manuscripts;  among  which  some  are  only  beau- 
tiful copies  of  Arabick  or  Persian  works,  already  known  in 
the  great  libraries  of  London  or  Oxford,  Paris  or  Leyden; 
but  three  or  four  may  be  considered  as  extremely  rare;  it  is 
doubtful,  indeed  whether  any  duplicates  of  them  exist  in 
Europe;  they  shall  be  noticed  in  another  part  of  this  work. 
But  Ispahan  did  not  furnish  even  one  of  those  ancient  Ara- 
bick and  Persian  Manuscripts,  that  the  booksellers  undertook, 
and  probably  endeavoured  to  procure,  according  to  a list 
which  I had  given  them  immediately  on  my  arrival.  Some 
gems  and  a few  medals  ^represented  in  PI.  LIX)  were  the 
chief  result  of  my  researches  among sarrafs  (,_>!_*>)  or  money 
changers,  and  deldts  ( J^j)  or  persons  employed  by  shop- 

(«>  It]  title  ii  dW  j C-tU-U  u-ijyu  jO  jjG  jvu L« 

and  it  comprise]  a turn  l three  hundred  mid  fifty  distich].  The  Mine  volume  contain] 
a poetical  description  of  Ye-.d  (dg)  and  other  composition],  occupying  nearly  one 
hundred  and  fifty  octavo  page]. 
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keepers  to  carry  about  specimens  of  their  goods  and  to  sell 
trifling  articles  of  various  kinds.  From  one  delul  I pro- 
cured a small  parcel  of  the  hinnd  and  rang,  used  in  giving  to 
the  beard  a fine  glossy  black  tinge ; these  substances  shall 
be  noticed  in  the  Appendix. 

At  Ispahan  the  covers  of  books  are  ornamented  in  a style 
peculiarly  rich;  and  they  often  exhibit  miniatures  painted  with 
considerable  neatness  and  admirably  varnished.  I purchased 
many  loose  covers  of  different  sizes,  containing  representa- 
tions of  the  finest  Persian  flowers  delineated  from  nature  in 
exquisite  colours,  and  with  minute  accuracy. 

Most  provinces  of  the  kingdom  are  supplied  by  this  great 
city  with  pcncases  or  Kalmddns  ( Jx*li  generally  pronounced 
Kalmdaon ) made,  like  the  book- covers,  of  pasteboard,  and 
sometimes  equally  beautiful  in  their  decorations;  of  those 
cases  may  be  seen,  in  one  shop,  parcels  three  or  four  feet 
high,  comprising  many  hundred,  of  various  patterns,  and  of 
all  prices  from  a shilling  or  half-rirff  to  three  or  four  guineas 
or  tum&ns.  Out  of  such  heaps  I selected  thirty,  some  on  ac- 
count of  their  particular  devices,  and  others  as  presents  for 
my  friends  in  England.  The  Kalmddn  consists  of  two  parts; 
one  resembling  a drawer,  from  five  to  nine  or  ten  inches  long; 
generally  about  one  inch  in  depth  and  a little  more  in  width. 
The  other  is  a sheath  or  cover  made  to  close  upon  and  fit  the 
drawer  with  great  exactness.  The  last  or  Miscellaneous 
Plate  shows,  in  fig.  1,  the  form  of  a kalmdun  as  stuck  in  the 
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girdle  or  carried  in  the  pocket.  Fig.  2 and  3 represent  the 
parts  scparatcd('7). 

Of  paper,  also,  many  Sandukchch  or  small  boxes, 

are  manufactured  at  Ispahan ; so  tenacious  and  adhesive  is 
the  serish  a viscous  substance  used  in  their  composition, 
that  the  pasteboard  seems  to  possess  all  the  strength  and  soli- 
dity of  wood.  Those  boxes  in  general,  arc  splendidly  painted 
and  varnished ; some  contain,  in  various  compartments  on  the 
lids,  ends  and  sides,  very  interesting  pictures  executed  in  the 
best  style  of  Persian  miniature.  The  common  subjects  are 
battles  and  hunting-parties;  but  they  often  exhibit  scenes 
from  popular  romances,  among  which  the  favourite  seems  to 
be  Niza'mi’s  story,  The  loves  of  Kh  us  a a u and  Siu'ki'n. 


(")  A cast  properly  furnished  should  contain,  I.  four  or  five  pens  called  ka/m  (^JS 
the  Greek  nnd  Lalin  naXupoi  and  calamus).  In  the  Miscel!.  Plate  (fig.  4),  a /cairn  is 
delineated  of  the  real  size.  The  best  of  these  pens  are  made  of  the  daik  brown  or 
blackish  mi  or  reed  that  grows  near  Shush  ter  (in  the  province  of  Khuzistan  or  Susiaua) 
and  thence  denominated  net  Shushteri  The mavakkeb  0r 

ink.  111.  The  dutcat  (ctly)  or  ink  holder  (fig.  6)  of  brass,  silver,  mother  of  pearl 
or  other  materials,  plain  or  ornamented;  a small  kiblch  vunui  (Uj  or  magnet  ick 

neede,  (which  enables  the  Mustlmhn  while  praying  to  direct  his  looks  towards  Mec • 
ccih),  is  sometimes  set  under  a gla*s  in  the  dutcat  as  fig,  & expresses.  IV.  A chdkti 
(jiU-) ; thi»  name  distinguishes  a small  knife  used  for  mending  pens,  from  the  Jung- 
ly] .ukd  kuife  called  k&rcd  V.  A Mdkruz  (yiVi*)  or  piir  of  scissart,  for 

clipping  paper.  VI.  The  tang  si  (*-•  (—  or  whet-stone.  Fig.  (i  shows  I lie  exact 
form  and  size  of  one  now  before  me.  VII.  The  katea  zan  (^jj  fig.  7;  a flat 

and  thin  piece  of  horn  two  or  three  inches  long,  on  which  the  pen  is  laid  when  its 
point  requires  cutting.  VIII.  The 6b  dutcat  kun  c^*«>  fig.  8;  with  this 
little  spoon,  generally  made  of  metal,  water  is  dropped  into  the  duwdt  for  the  purpose 
of  diluting  the  iuk  when  become  dry  or  coagulated. 
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All  the  fanciful  devices  above  mentioned  combine  to  de- 
corate one  Sandfikchch  which  I procured,  but  at  a price  not 
very  moderate;  for  its  cover  is  enriched  with  portraits  of  real 
and  living  personages;  the  king  seated  on  his  throne,  attended 
by  some  of  the  princes  and  chief  ministers.  That  a very 
strong  resemblance  appeared  in  the  countenances,  and  that 
the  attitudes,  state-dresses  and  ornaments  of  the  figures  were 
most  faithfully  represented,  was  declared  by  several  persons 
who  had  frequently  been  at  court;  and  my  own  personal  ob- 
servation, soon  after,  confirmed  the  truth  of  their  assertions. 
To  illustrate  another  chapter,  I shall  lay  before  the  reader  an 
engraving  traced  from  this  picture.  The  box  which  it  adorns 
is  about  fourteen  inches  long,  the  pasteboard  being  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  thick.  Most  Sandhkchehs  whether  larger 
or  smaller  are  formed  nearly  on  the  same  model,  which  is  suffi- 
ciently described  in  the  last  or  Miscellaneous  Plate,  No.  9» 
showing  the  form  of  mine. 

The  artists  who  make  those  boxes  and  pen-cases,  very  in- 
geniously mountsmall  looking  glasses  also  in  frames  of  paste- 
board; a traveller  finds  these  extremely  convenient  as  they 
lie  flat  and  occupy  but  little  space  among  his  clothes.  Some 
are  opened  like  a book,  and  fastened  by  means  of  a hook 
and  catch  (Misc.  PI.  No.  10).  Of  others  the  mirror  is  oc- 
casionally covered  by  a piece  which  fits  exactly  in  the  paste- 
board frame,  and  is  easily  separated  from  it  by  a person’s 
nail  (Misc.  PI.  No.  1 1).  These  looking  glasses  are  of  various 
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sizes  and  forms,  square,  oval  or  octagonal,  from  five  to  twelve 
or  thirteen  inches  long  and  proportionably  broad.  The 
frames  and  covers  are  often  neatly  painted,  and  sometimes 
ornamented  with  Kh&tembandi 

This  is  a kind  of  mosaick-work,  used  also  on  boxes,  small 
cabinets  or  chests  of  drawers,  musical  instruments  and  other 
articles.  It  consists  in  various  patterns  formed  by  laying 
minute  pieces  of  ivory,  brass,  silver,  hard  wood,  and  bone 
stained  of  various  colours,  in  a bed  of  such  excellent  glue  or 
cement,  that,  as  it  has  been  said,  the  whole  is  often  planed  at 
once  like  a solid  board,  and  thus  no  inequality  remains 
among  hundreds  or  thousands  of  the  component  particles; 
this  I am  almost  induced  to  believe  from  the  perfectly  smooth 
and  level  surface  of  some  specimens  now  on  my  table;  one 
is  copied  in  the  Miscellaneous  Plate  No.  12. 

To  dispose  such  a multiplicity  of  those  small  diversified 
materials  within  a narrow  compass,  and  in  patterns  of  the 
utmost  regularity,  was  not  only  an  occupation  that  ensured 
considerable  profit  to  many  artists  of  Shirdz  and  Ispahan,  but, 
served,  some  centuries  ago,  as  an  amusing  exercise  of  inge- 
nuity  to  persons  of  illustrious  rank.  Dowlet  Sha'h  in  his 
“ Lives  of  the  Poets,”  enumerating  the  accomplishments  of 
Sulta'n  Ahmed  ben  Avi's  ^ x*>.\  who  mur- 
dered and  succeeded  his  brother  Husein  in  the  year 

1382,  informs  us  that  his  musical  compositions  were  highly 
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esteemed  ; and  “this  prince,”  says  the  biographer,  “being 
“ himself  acquainted  with  many  sciences,  encouraged  them 
“in  others;  he  was  the  author  of  excellent  verses  both  in 
■'*  Arabick  and  Persian;  and  considered  a master  in  several 
“ branches  of  art;  such  as  in  painting  and  gilding,  in  making 
“ bows  and  arrows,  and  in  Kh6tembandi'\u). 

That  chess,  originally  an  Indian  game,  has  been  since  the 
sixth,  or  perhaps  the  third  century  of  Christ,  a favourite  among 
the  Persians,  Doctor  Hyde  of  Oxford  sufficiently  demon- 
strates in  his  elaborate  “ Ilisloria  Shahiludii the  plates  of 
which  render  it  unnecessary  for  me  to  describe  the  table  and 
various  pieces  used  in  playing.  But  although  the  same 
learned  writer  has  traced  nard  or  backgammon  to  ages 
of  still  higher  antiquity,  his  account  not  being  illustrated  by 
any  engraved  representation,  I have  annexed  the  form  of  a 
takhteh  (a**/)  made  at  Isfahan  (Misc.  PI.  fig.  13).  This  is  of 
chindr- wood,  about  twenty  inches  long  and  twelve  or  thirteen 
broad,  enclosed  within  a frame  or  ledge  that  rises  half  an 
inch,  and  prevents  the  dice  from  falling  over.  It  is  not  divi- 

{V'y  3 3 »>*ji  J3/J*  3 (,8) 

s pty  3 f^3  3 I^**'j*j  3 J.3*>  kOT 

Sec  the  Tezkerreh , or  History  of  the  Persian  Poets  by  Dowlbt  Sha  h of  Sanrarcand, 
in  bis  account  of  Ha'fiz.  Perhaps  the  finest  pieces  of  Kh&tembandi  moiaick  ever 
brought  to  Europe  are  those  which  Sir  Gore  Ouseley  has  caused  to  be  inlaid  in  doors 
and  tables,  now  forming  some  of  the  most  rich  and  beautiful  ornaments  of  his  house  in 
London. 
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dcd  into  two  valves,  like  our  European  tables;  but  exhibits  a 
middle  space  either  blank  or  ornamented  with  pictures  of 
birds,  flowers  or  human  figures,  between  the  right  and  left 
painted  compartments  which  contain  the  marks  represented 
by  us  as  pyramids  with  acute  points ; here  they  are  parallel 
lines  filled  up  with  colours  alternately  dark  and  light.  On  the 
intermediate  space  above-mentioned  thedice  are  thrown,  not 
from  a box  but  from  the  player’s  hand.  Such  is  the  form  of 
a takhteh-i-nard  {of  *I±?)  or  backgammon  table.  The  men 
or  mulireh  (»^,)  are  commonly  pieces  of  wood  about  one 
inch  and  a half  in  height,  sometimes  very  neatly  turned  or 
carved,  fifteen  being  black,  the  other  fifteen  either  red  or 
white.  Fig.  14  shows  the  real  size  and  form  of  those  that  I 
brought  ~to  England.  The  dice  are  generally  of  bone  and 
larger  than  those  now  used  among  us.  A knowledge  of  back- 
gammon acquired  in  Europe  enabled  me,  almost  immedi- 
ately, to  contend  with  Persians  at  nard;  observing,  however, 
that  they  did  not  allow  to  doublets,  peculiarly,  any  advantage 
beyond  their  obvious  numerical  powers. 

The  Indian  game  Pachis  is  sometimes  played  at 

Isfahan,  where  I procured  the  takhteh  or  board/ made  in  that 
city,  and  represented  by  fig.  15,  (Misc.  Plate).  It  is  of 
chindr-trce  wood,  and  in  form  resembles  a cross;  mine  con- 
sists of  four  pieces,  equal  in  size  and  so  contrived  that  two 
by  means  of  grooves  may  be  united  with  the  other  two ; each 
piece  is  ten  inches  and  a half  long  and  above  three  wide. 
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divided  merely  by  painted  lines,  into  twenty  four  compart- 
ments square,  and  one  triangular  at  the  end  which  joins  it  to 
the  others;  thus  each  piece  contains  twenty  five  houses,  or 
Kh&nehs  (*;U.)  as  the  Persians  call  these  compartments ; and 
that  number  is  expressed  by  the  name  pachis  given  to  this 
game  in  the  language  of  Hindfat&n.  Fig.  16  shows  the  form 
of  one  piece  separated  from  the  other  three ; on  each,  the 
compartments  are  filled  with  the  same  colours  and  exhibit 
the  same  ornaments,  among  which  I know  not  whether  we 
may  class  the  Suns,  having  neglected  to  ascertain  in  what 
manner  the  game  is  played.  Eight  small  shells  however,  are 
used,  and  as  many  wooden  tnuhreh  (i or  men,  four  red 
and  four  black,  each  above  an  inch  high  and  of  a conical 
form,  as  in  fig.  17. 

Cards  did  not  seem  to  be  much  in  use,  at  least  publickly 
among  the  Persians,  who  call  them  Ganjafah  Two  or 

three  packs  which  I examined  in  the  b&uir  at  Ispahan  were 
of  European  manufacture,  and  had  been  brought  from  Russia. 

Of  pictures  very  neatly  executed  in  water  colours,  on 
leaves  of  paper  either  separate,  or  collected  into  books, 
many  hundreds  were  brought  for  inspection  to  our  tents, 
and  offered  daily  for  sale  in  the  shops  of  Ispahdn. 
Among  those  I found  several  interesting,  as  portraits  of  re- 
markable personages ; and  others  as  they  illustrated  manners 
and  customs,  representing  scenes  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
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domeslick  life;  many  were  recommended  as  precious  relicks 
of  the  ancient  school,  if  so  we  may  describe  works  of  two  or 
perhaps  three  centuries;  to  me  the  oldest  appeared  the  best; 
and  such,  indeed,  the  living  artists  did  not  hesitate  to  acknow- 
ledge them.  Others  were  chiefly  admired  for  the  brilliancy 
of  their  colours;  and  a few,  though  exhibiting  mere  outlines, 
bore,  as  they  deserved,  a price  comparatively  high ; for  those 
outlines  had  been  traced  by  the  hand  of  some  Persian  Flax- 
man.  There  was  yet  another  class  of  miniature  paintings 
which  evinced  in  the  grouping  of  figures  and  general  style 
of  drawing,  considerable  skill  and  ingenuity  wasted  on  sub- 
jects the  most  offensive  to  a modest  eye.  Of  such  painted  and 
outline  figures  on  paper,  as  may  without  scruple  be  presented 
to  the  reader,  I annex  specimens  among  the  Plates  of 
this  volume,  and  an  account  in  the  Appendix ; but  of 
several  offered  for  sale,  those  most  highly  finished  were 
unfortunately  of  such  a description  as  precludes  any  farther 
notice. 

Some  figures  painted  in  oil-colours  on  canvass,  and  nearly 
of  the  natural  human  size,  represented  those  modern  beauties 
who  grace  the  Harem  of  the  wealthy  and  voluptuous.  From 
all  that  I could  learn  the  fair  daughters  of  Circassia,  respect- 
ing whom  We  Europeans  have  heard  or  read  so  much,  arc 
confounded  by  Persians  with  the  lovely  damsels  of  a neigh- 
bouring country  under  the  name  of  Gutj'i  (^J)  or  Georgians 
These  seem  to  be  most  generally  admired  and  are  conse- 
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quently  sold  at  the  highest  prices;  while  the  denomination 
Chtrkesi  or  Circassian  is  rarely  mentioned.  But  this 

does  not  argue  an  inferiority  of  charms;  taste  among  the 
Persians,  as  elsewhere,  differs  in  individuals,  and  often  ap- 
pears depraved  to  a degree  which  we  can  scarcely  compre- 
hend. A Khun  or  nobleman  of  my  acquaintance  purchased, 
while  we  resided  at  Tehran,  a Calmuck  girl  whose  broad  flat 
nose,  little  angular  eyes,  and,  in  short,  every  feature,  contri- 
buted to  form  what  among  us  would  be  reckoned  ugliness ; 
yet  this  gratifleation  of  caprice  cost  the  Khdn  as  considerable 
a sum  of  money  as  he  had  paid,  on  former  occasions,  for  the 
possession  of  young  females  who  might  have  been  considered 
pretty  even  in  France  or  England. 

The  oil  paintings  are  of  various  sizes;  the  best  that  1 had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  were  from  fourto  six  feet  long,  and  from 
two  to  three  feet  wide;  the  figures  in  Plate  LXI  are  engraved 
from  two  in  my  own  collection,  and  would  sufficiently  prove, 
what  other  pictures  given  in  this  volume  serve  to  show,  that 
female  beauty  is  not  much  heightened  by  any  elegance  of 
Persian  drapery. 

I now  return  to  the  camp  of  Saadet&bdd,  where  we  con- 
tinued every  night  watching  the  comet,  and  listening  to  the 
melancholy  yelping  of  a thousand  jackals  which  prowled 
about  the  gardens  till  dawn  of  day  in  numerous  packs,  often 
rushing  close  by  our  tents,  but  running  off  with  the  utmost 
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speed  whenever  we  attempted  to  surprise  them ; two  or  three, 
however,  were  shot  by  persons  who  guarded  the  tovileh 
or  place  where  our  mules  and  horses  stood  at  piquet. 


That  Isfahan  abounded  in  fruit  has  already  appeared  from 
the  testimony  of  ancient  and  modern  writers,  amply  confirm* 
ed  by  the  profusion  of  our  daily  desserts  in  the  Sufreh  Kkd- 
neh  (*i\i  tjJ)  or  dining-hall  of  the  palace;  while  grapes, 
melons  and  peaches  of  exquisite  flavour  might  have  been 
found  at  all  times  on  the  respective  tables  of  the  English 
gentlemen.'  To  this  was  added,  most  grateful  when  least  to 
be  expected,  during  days  of  excessive  heat,  the  luxury 
afforded  by  snow  and  ice;  of  which,  for  a few  pul  i siaA 
(«U->  Jjj)  or  half-pence,  enough  might  be  purchased  to  pre- 
serve for  two  or  three  hours  in  its  original  freshness,  a large 
quantity  of  fruit,  and  to  cool  some  bottles  of  wine  or  bowls 
of  sherbet. 


I have  mentioned  that  the  thirteenth  of  October  w'as  spent 
in  preparations  for  the  journey  to  Tehran.  On  the  fourteenth 
we  departed  from  the  gardens  of  Saadctbbdd  or  “ Mansion 
“ of  Felicity,”  passed  over  the  bridge  of  Khftju  through  the 
adjoining  chbrbdgh,  bazars  and  winding  streets,  and  under 
the  gate  called  Dervazeh  Tukchi('9),  near  which  are  two 


{”)  In  tbe  Nrguriitan  of  Ghaffiiri  I find  Ibe  name  spelt  (Tukchi ) ; while 

it  appears  -id  (Tukhchi ) in  the  pages  of  a work  written  during  our  residence  at 
Ispahan  by  a Persian,  whose  accuracy,  however,  is  questionable. 
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figures  of  lions  rudely  carved  in  stone,  each  seeming  to  have 
partly  swallowed  a human  head,  of  which  the  face,  at  least, 
is  visible  between  the  extended  jaws;  from  this  gate  we  pro- 
ceeded along  the  garden  of  the  Kish  Kh&nth  or  king’s 

" hawk-house,”  within  half  a mile  from  which  we  encamped 
on  a plain  northward  of  the  city,  and  near  the  source  or 
stream  called  A’b  i Shdh  pesend  (juu-j  <_>\)  which  serves  to 
supply  a multiplicity  of  candts  or  aqueducts.  Our  whole 
march  did  not,  probably,  exceed  five  miles. 

Here  we  remained  one  week,  amused  with  receiving  or 
paying  visits,  and  furnishing  ourselves  with  various  articles 
for  which  Isfahan  has  been  most  distinguished.  I explored 
the  ruins  of  villages  scattered  over  the  plain  in  all  directions 
near  our  camp;  it  is  said  that  they  once  amounted  to  thirty; 
and  some  must  have  been  considerable  in  size  and  respecta- 
ble from  the  handsome  houses  which  they  contained.  Al- 
though pillaged  and  depopulated  by  the  Afghans  almost  a 
century  ago,  many  of  their  chambers  yet  remain,  with  vaults 
and  stair-cases  but  little  injured;  yet  no  human  being  is  ever 
seen  within  their  walls  except  some  traveller,  who  wonders  at 
finding  himself  alone  in  places  which  might  be  easily  render- 
ed habitable,  situate  not  much  above  a mile  from  the  walls 
of  a great  metropolis.  It  must  be  confessed  that  these  ruins, 
composed  of  sun-dried  bricks  and  mud,  appear,  like  many 
modern  edifices  of  Persia,  to  much  greater  advantage  in  their 
outlines  on  paper  than  in  reality;  for  the  meanness  of  raate- 
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rials  cannot  well  be  expressed  in  a drawing,  however  accu- 
rately it  may  represent  forms  and  proportions.  Among  the 
ruins  nearest  to  our  camp,  I sketched  a range  of  buildings, 
as  they  appear  in  Plate  LX;  and  from  my  own  tent,  part  of 
Ispahan  ; See  the  same  Plate. 

On-  the  sixteenth  several  clouds  passed  along  the  sky,  and 
a slight  momentary  shower  surprised  and  pleased  us ; next 
day  we  were  much  annoyed  by  frequent  whirlwinds  extreme- 
ly violent,  which  almost  overwhelmed  us  in  dust;  many  little 
Jerboas  called  by  the  Persians  mUsh-sahrhi  “ rats 

“ or  mice  of  the  desert,’’  were  found  alive,  near  our  camp  ; 
and  other  creatures  resembling  ferrets(10). 

It  had  been  originally  proposed  that  we  should  begin  our 
march  on  the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth.  All  the  Ambassa- 
dor’s arrangements  were  made  accordingly,  and  Abu'’l 


(")  These  were,  perhaps  lire  Jird  which  Dr.  Shaw  found  in  Barbarv,  and  associates 
wilh  the  Jerboa  or  Yerboa : (Travels,  p.  170,  2d.  edit  1757)  as  two  little  harmless 
animals  that  burrow  ill  the  ground.  By  Bruce,  in  the  Appendix  to  his  Travels,  a good 
engraved  representation  of  the  Jerboa  has  been  giveu;  and  be,  like  Dr.  Shaw,  is  incli- 
ned to  regard  this  creature  (from  the  extraordinary  length  of  its  hind  feet,  and  dispro- 
portionate  shortness  of  its  fore  feel)  as  that  among  the  lliree  kinds  of  Libyan  rats  or 
mice,  which  Herodotus  styled  “two  footed;1’  Mvue  it  yina  rp»x«  «vro?<  ton  at  fitr 
iixolef  vaXroerai,  (Lib.  IV.  c.  102).  The  learned  Boclurt  has  treated  copiously  of 
the  Jerboa,  ( At  Yarbua  or  Yarbuo  yfyll  of  Arabian  writers)  and  thinks  it  to  be  the 
•a/au  or  taphan  fystp)  of  the  Bible  (Psalm  CIV,  10,  Prov.  XXX.  2fl;  rendered  in  our 
translation  "conies,"  plurally  saphanim,  D'3S2t  (Hiernzoic.  Lib.  III.  cap  33,  under 
the  bead  "■^•^eaphun  non  est  cunicul «.»seJ  ntajorit  Muris  genus”).  Shaw  and  Bruce, 
however,  are  uot  willing  to  adopt  this  opinion, 
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Hassan  Kha'n  had  been  appointed  to  act  as  our  Mehmdn- 
dar ; but  the  great  fast  of  the  month  Ramaza'n  (J^j)  during 
which  the  Mohammedans  abstain  from  eating,  drinking,  or 
smoking  between  sunrise  and  sunset,  was  now  almost  termina- 
ted; and  no  Persian  would  willingly  commence  a journey  or 
any  other  business  until  the  new  moon  had  been  perceived. 
Early  on  the  nineteenth  it  was  publickly  and  joyfully  pro- 
claimed that  this  event  had  occurred  ; the  day  was  therefore 
considered  as  an  important  cid( axO  or  festival, and  devoted  by 
the  true  believers  to  gluttony,  the  delights  of  tobacco,  and 
sensual  gratifications  of  every  kind.  Presents  were  recipro- 
cally given  by  relations,  friends  and  equals;  and  offered  by 
servants  to  their  masters  with  the  usual  compliment  and  wish, 
eld-i-shuma  mubdrek  bashed  (xlU  Ui  joc)  “may  this 

“ holyday  be  auspicious  to  you”(**).  On  these  occasions  the 
gifts  are  not  always  of  much  intrinsick  value;  but  a fruit,  a 
flower,  or  a bit  of  sweet-meat,  serves  as  a token  of  esteem  or 
of  respect.  The  twentieth  day  of  October  was  the  last  of 
our  residence  here. 


(")  Or  " may  your  festival  be  blessed  or  fortunate.”  In  the  Persian  sentence 
bithtd  appears  to  have  superseded,  within  two  or  three  centuries,  the  original,  and  per- 
haps more  correct  term,  bid  (dh).  On  this  form  of  compliment  I shall  offer  some  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix. 


I 
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Journey  from  Ispahan  to  Tehrdn. 


the  twenty-first  day  of  October,  at  six  o’clock  in  the 
'^morning  we  left  our  camp  near  the  Kush  KMneh  of 
Ispahan,  and  having  marched  ten  miles  and  three  quarters, 
arrived  within  three  hours  at  Gaz  (f).  Our  road  was  per- 
fectly flat;  with  mountains  both  on  the  right  and  left;  we 
passed  by  many  of  those  ruined  villages  before-mentioned 
and,  atthesecond  mile, a running  stream  called  A'h-i-Fuzl&bad 
(jliUl  after  which  we  remarked  several  canals  or  subter- 
raneous conduits  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation,  but  few  symp- 
toms of  agriculture  until  we  approached  our  halting-place, 
tvherc  some  extensive  plantations  of  melons,  and  of  the  castor 
and  cotton  plants  were  discovered.  Gaz,  it  is  said,  comprises 
five  hundred  houses  or  families;  but  I think  the  number  ex- 
aggerated by  that  statement;  its  caravansera  is  a handsome 
edifice  externally,  and  constructed  of  brick  not  sun-dried  in, 
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the  usual  manner,  but  hardened  by  means  of  fire  to  the  solid- 
ity and  perhaps  the  durability  of  stone;  yet  its  inner  cham- 
bers were  fallen  to  decay;  our  tents  however  rendered  us  inde- 
pendent of  any  accommodation  that  this  building  might  have 
afforded.  Gaz,  of  which  the  name  is  written  by  Arabian 
geographers  Jaz  (yJ),  was  considered  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury as  chief  of  twelve  villages  belonging  to  the  district  of 
Narkhuursi  ; this  we  learn  from  Hamdallah  Caz- 

vi'ni,  who  adds,  that  “ in  this  village  of  Gaz  (or  Jaz ) a fire- 
temple  had  been  constructed  by  Bauman  the  son  of  Is* 
,,  fendya'r’Y). 

Some  unfavourable  aspect  of  the  stars,  (a  ready,  and  to 
Persians  a sufficient  excuse  for  laziness  or  procrastination), 
detained  our  Mehm6ndar,  Abu’l  Hassan  Kha'n,  until  night 
in  the  city.  Meanwhile  his  deputy  on  this  occasion,  Mu- 
hammed  Beg  (*_&>  a*»»)  found  much  difficulty,  through 
some  neglect  of  previous  arrangements,  in  procuring  for  us 
and  for  our  horses,  the  necessary  siursut  or  allowance  of  pro- 
visions. Gaz  enjoys  a temperate  air;  the  natives  reckon  it 
cold  ; Fahrenheit’s  Thermometer  rose,  however,  to  75  at  half- 
past one  o’clock. 

We  began  our  march  on  the  twenty-second  at  a very 
early  hour;  the  road  was  excellent,  and  with  the  exception 

(’)  jUoJaJ  ^ y*.  j (MS.  Xuthal  at  Culib, 

Gcngr.  Sect,  cb,  3,  io  the  account  of  Ufahan  ) 
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of  one  inconsiderable  rise,  uniformly  level ; and  would  have 
presented  no  other  obstacles  to  wheel-carriages  than  two  or 
tiiree  water-courses.  We  passed  some  ruined  villages  and 
neglected  though  handsome  caravanseras ; and  at  length  after 
a journey  of  twenty  one  miles  and  a half,  reached  our  tents 
near  Murcheh-Khurt  or  as  the  name  is  softened 

in  pronunciation,  Murclieh  Khurd(*).  Here  is  a mud-built 
castle  with  towers,  and  the  whole  place  is  supposed  to  contain 
about  two  hundred  houses.  To  these  belong  some  gardens 
which  produce  fruits  of  various  kinds,  and  some  fields  where 
cotton  and  castor,  wheat  and  barley  were  cultivated.  Near 
the  village  we  remarked  a Caravamerd,  which  the  Amin  ad 
tlouleh’s  workmen  were,  or  seemed,  engaged  in  repairing. 

On  the  twenty-third,  at  five  o’clock  in  the  morning,  we  set 
out  from  Murcbek  Khurt,  after  a night  so  extremely  cold  that 
the  water  was  frozen  in  some  of  our  tents.  At  ten  we  alight- 
ed near  the  caravansera  of  Aka  Kemdl pCiiin  (^h  JUhl),  or 
“ the  lower;”  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  another  situate 
one  stage  farther  towards  the  north(s).  We  travelled  this  day 



(')  But  in  the  MS.  A 'uthai  al  culub  (Chap,  of  Roads  and  Stages)  I find  the  name 
written  .MurcheS  Khur  ) 1 This  place  was  the  scene  of  a memorable  battle 

fought  on  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  of  November  in  1720,  when  Ka'der  Sha'h  de- 
feated the  Turks  and  Afglikns. 

The  Persians  seldom  take  much  trouble  in  giving  the  true  sound  to  Arabick 
letters  of  difficult  pronunciation;  but  generally  call  or  til,  A'gA,  and  often  simply 
Aii,  as  in  the  well  known  and  once  formidable  name  of  A’k  A'  Mohammed,  the  pre- 
sent monarch's  uncle.  I remarked  that  paim  which  distinguishes  the  first 

caravansera  as  “ the  lower,”  was  commonly  pronpunced  paiun. 
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fifteen  miles  and  a half,  over  a flat  and  dreary  waste ; the  road 
was  good,  but  destitute  of  houses,  of  men,  trees,  and  even  of 
shrubs.  We  found,  however,  the  solitary  caravansera,  which 

4 

owes  its  foundation  and  its  name  to  Aga'  Kema'l,  (an  offi- 
cer of  the  Harem  under  one  of  the  Sefevi  princes)  a handsome 
structure;  and  here  too  we  saw  several  masons  employed.  I 
was  endeavouring  to  recollect  some  instance  of  a publick,  or 
indeed  a private  edifice  in  Persia,  besides  this  and  the  cara- 
vansera of  Mur  click  Khurt,  being  rescued  from  decay  by 
timely  reparation,  when  it  was  maliciously,  and  perhaps 
falsely  whispered,  that  the  labours  of  those  workmen  had 
commenced  at  our  approach,  and  would  terminate  on  our  de- 
parture; as  they  were  hired  merely  to  excite  in  the  Ambas- 
sador such  an  opinion  of  the  Amin  ad’doukh’s  zeal  for  the 
convenicncy  of  travellers  and  the  improvement  of  his  coun- 
try, as  might  be  favourably  reported  to  the  king;  this  artifice, 
however,  seems  to  me  improbable,  as  it  was  contemptible  and 
unnecessary ; for  we  had  already  witnessed  daily  at  Ispahan 
the  numerous  splendid  and  useful  works  devised  by  that 
minister  and  executed  at  his  expense.  This  day  the  Ther- 
mometer at  noon  rose  to  71;  but  the  night  was  exceedingly 
cold. 

Our  march  of  the  twenty-fourth  commenced  before  six  and 
ended  about  ten  o’clock,  when  we  halted  at  the  caravansera 
of  Aka  Kemdl  hula  (51)  or  “the  upper,"  having  advanced  in  a 
northern  direction  thirteen  miles.  When  nearly  half-way  we. 
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saw  on  the  left  some  villages  which  constitute  Jtishghdn  ' 
a place  celebrated  for  the  manufactory  of  carpets. 
Our  path  was  in  many  spots  extremely  rough  and  stony,  and 
every  where  barren;  itis  therefore  called,  as  a Persian  informed 
me,  the  rdh-e-bidbdni  or  “desert  road.”  Its  inequa- 

lities of  surface  were  numerous,  but  the  hills  not  very  high; 
and  I remarked  that  most  of  our  ascents  from  the  southern 
side  exceeded  by  a few  feet  or  yards  the  descents  on  the 
other;  thus  the  general  surface  appeared  to  rise  in  our  pro- 
gress towards  the  north. 

Our  tents  were  placed  near  a caravansera  recently  con- 
structed, indeed  scarcely  finished,  by  the  Amin  ad’douleh ; 
the  old  caravansera,  about  a mile  distant,  being  no  longer 
frequented  from  an  alleged  scarcity  of  water.  Yeti  found 
on  visiting  it,  a stream  by  no  means  scanty,  murmuring  near 
the  back  of  this  deserted  edifice,  which  was  still  spacious  n.nd 
handsome;  the  stream  flowed  from  an  adjoining  village  where 
some  houses  were  almost  perfect,  though  none  had  been  in- 
habited for  many  years.  Here  were  two  large  willows,  vene- 
rable in  their  decay ; and  near  the  new  caravansera  some 
younger  trees  of  which  I was  induced  to  ascertain  the  num- 
ber, a Persian  having  declared,  in  the  usual  mode  of  vague 
amplification,  “ that  to  him  they  seemed  five  hundred,  or 
“ perhaps  a thousand ;”  neither  he  nor  I could  reckon  more 
than  eighty.  It  was  here  discussed  whether  we  should  pro- 
ceed to  Cdshdn  by  way  of  Kuhrud  or  of  Sow;  the  former  w as 
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preferred  as  affording  shorter  stages  and  more  convenient 
halting  places  for  the  invalids(4). 

To  a day  of  pleasant  temperature  (for  the  Thermometer 
did  not  rise  above  60)  succeeded  a night  so  cold  that  we  were 
scarcely  enabled  to  defend  ourselves  by  means  of  additional 
bed-clothes  from  the  frost  which  converted  into  ice  much  of 
the  water  in  our  maiarrehs  or  leathern  bottles  (described  in 
Vol.  I.  p.  247 ; Misc.  PI.  fig.  12).  Of  the  large  and  handsome, 
but  deserted  caravansera,  I made  a sketch  from  which  is 
engraved  fig.  18  in  the  Miscellaneous  or  last  Plate  of  this 
volume. 

After  a ride  of  fifteen  miles  we  arrived  on  the  twenty-fifth 
at  Kuhrud  (j^-)  ; our  path  in  various  places  bad  and  stony  led 
us  over  many  hills,  and  through  one  narrow  mountain  pass 
or  gartlcnch  (*ia/)  which  would  not  admit  two  horses  abreast. 
We  saw  several  rats  of  an  extraordinary  size;  the  Jerboas 
were  numerous,  and  some  gentlemen  of  our  party  shot  hares, 
partridges  and  wild  ducks.  Although  the  leaves  were  falling 
very  fast  at  Kuhr&d,  the  multiplicity  of  its  trees,  (baffling  my 
powers  of  enumeration)  and  its  verdant  fields,  amply  indem- 
nified the  eye  for  that  naked  and  barren  expanse  over  which 
it  had  so  widely  and  hopelessly  ranged  during  the  last  three 


(*)  Soto  (of  which  I hare  ncrer  seeu  the  name  written  in  Persian)  was  said  to  be  a 
large  silhige  with  a handsome  cararnntrra,  about  twenty-three  miles  Northward  of 
Miu  cheh  khitrt,  and  seven  or  eight  miles  Eastward  of  the  road  that  we  took. 
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days.  This  place  is  justly  celebrated  as  one  of  the  pleasantest  \ 
in  Persia,  and  comprehends  two  villages;  Kuhr&d  giving  the 
general  denomination,  though  comprising  but  one  hundred 
and  fifty  houses  or  families;  while  the  other,  Juindn  (yUy*.),  is 
said  to  contain  above  two  hundred;  these  are  abundantly 
supplied  with  water  by  a beautiful  stream  which  accompa- 
nied us  during  the  last  half  hour  of  this  morning’s  ride  from 
a place  where  the  roads  of  Sow  and  of  Agd  Kemdl  unite(5). 
The  houses  situate  on  the  steep  sides  of  a hill,  almost  seem 
to  stand  one  upon  another.  Below  is  the  caravansera;  and 
near  it,  on  a rising  ground,  the  remains  of  an  old  castle;  be- 
tween various  eminences  the  valley  appears,  richly  cultivated, 
and  finely  diversified  with  gardens,  fertilized  by  the  stream 
above  mentioned,  and  yielding  in  great  quantities  most  admi- 
rable fruit.  We  thought  the  walnuts  and  apples  particularly 
excellent.  From  a spot  near  the  ruined  castle  I sketched 
part  of  this  village,  as  in  Plate  LVJII ; but  it  appears  to  much 
greater  advantage  in  a different  point  of  view  as  accurately 

(*)  This  “ River  of  Kuhrud"  according  to  Hamoallah*  “flows  from  the  moun- 
•*  tain  of  Khans/tr;  and  having  passed  through  the  territories  of  Jerbhdckan , LantUn 
“and  hum,  its  waters  in  the  spring  season  are  lost  subterraneous!  y after  a course 
“of  thirty  five  farsangs.” 

|l)  J J ^ jLulfci  Iji  jl 

Aib  C-y  J ^ V**  J* 

(MS.  Kvzhat  al  cnlub,  cli.of  Kivcrs).  I have  here  s|»elt  Khantaras  fli  the  Manuscript 
(jLjU.)  ; but  in  modern  works  the  name  U mostly  written  Khwns&r  (y.L;'ul) 
aud  the  southern  Persians  invariably  pronounce  it  Khoansar.  This  town  is  described 
as  situate  in  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  beautiful  parts  of  Persia ; being  about  ninety 
miles  north-eastward  from  Isfahan. 

W 
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delineated  by  Colonel  Johnson  in  the  tenth  plate  of  his  very 
interesting  “Journey  from  India  to  England,”  p.  133. 


Here  the  Ambassador  encamped  as  usual ; but  all  the  other 
English  gentlemen,  and  Abu'i.  Hassan  Kha'n,  found  suf- 
ficient accommodation  at  the  caravansera ; where  in  my 
chamber  or  vaulted  cell  the  Thermometer  at  two  o’clock  did 
not  rise  above  50.  Near  this  is  the  green  roofed  tomb  of  an 
Imdmzadeh,  or  holy  personage  whom  the  journal  of  Mi'rza' 
Sa'leu  styles  Sha'h  za'deh  Husein  son  of  the  illustrious 
Imam  Mu'sa  Ca'zem;  cCw.  .olj.tA) 

“ and  from  the  summit  of  an  eminence  here,”  as  the  same 
“journalist  affirms,  “may  be  seen,  in  one  direction,  the 
“great  mountain  Dam&rcnd  three  stages  beyond  Tehran; 
“ and  in  another  the  city  of  Isfahan  with  its  adjacent 
“ territories  and  the  neighbouring  hills”(6).  The  village 
of  Kuhr&d  is  a district  considered  as  dependent  on 
C&shdn;  and  according  to  the  “ table  of  roads  and  stages,” 
given  in  Hamdallah’s  Geography,  is  distant  from  that  city 
eight  farsangs(T);  our  actual  measurement  would  scarcely 


AijlsJ  if  J3  sfAjL  if  j (6) 

A JO  ) jyZ  3 tjt  AXJ  ^ 

(MS.  Journal  oj  Mi  hZA'  Sa  leh). 

(tj  See  his  Itinerary  ^ "from  C ':jhun  to  Jifahan"  whith  thus 

brains  d-JJS  Jtji i JJ  U yti'i  j\  '•  From  Cathin  to  the  village  of  Kuhrtid, 

eight  liirsaugs,"  (Ms.  iSuzkut  al  Culub,  ch,  of  roads  aud  stages). 
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allow  twenty  six  miles  to  the  road  by  which  we  travelled ; 
perhaps  another  more  circuitous  was,  from  some  local  cir- 
cumstance, preferred  in  the  time  of  that  author. 

The  ingenious  Chardin  thinks  it  not  improbable  that,  as 
some  European  writers  have  asserted,  tlio  valley  of  Kuhrud 
was  the  scene  of  Darius’s  last  moments  (Tome  III,  p.  88, 
Rouen,  1723).  An  examination  of  this  opinion  will  find 
its  place  in  a future  work  better  adapted  than  the  present 
to  discussions  on  subjects  connected  with  the  history  of 
Alexander. 

On  the  twenty-sixth  we  did  not  leave  our  manzil  before 
seven  o’clock  in  the  morning.  The  road  during  this  day’s 
march  was  in  general  bad,  rugged  and  stony,  and  rendered 
uneven  by  numerous  hills;  but  these,  for  the  first  three  or 
four  miles  near  Kuhr&d  were  beautifully  wooded ; and  com- 
bined with  the  subjacent  valley,  its  winding  limpid  streams, 
the  well  cultivated  fields  which  they  watered,  and  the  thickly 
planted  gardens,  to  constitute  such  scenery  as  even  in  Wales 
might  be  reckoned  most  “ romantick  and  picturesque.” 
Passing  by  the  village  cemetery  I remarked  the  image  of  a 
lion  very  rudely  carved  in  stone,  like  that  before  noticed  at 
Dirls,  (Vol.  1.  p.  270);  and  on  the  slabs  covering  many  graves 
were  chiseled  the  figures  of  cypress-trees. 

Between  the  fifth  and  sixth  mile  of  our  journey  we  came  to 
that  great  bund (jJj)  or  dike  which  Sha'h  Abba's  constructed 
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for  the  purpose  of  restraining  and  collecting  mountain  tor- 
rents and  the  water  of  dissolved  snow.  This  band  is  an  im- 
mense wall,  apparently  from  forty  to  fifty  feet  high  between 
two  precipices;  a winding  path  has  been  cut  on  the  left  side, 
but  so  dangerous  did  it  seem  at  one  projecting  corner  of  the 
rock,  that  Lady  Ouscley  was  induced  to  leave  her  palankln  ; 
and  most  of  us  encountered  its  difficulties  on  foot.  The 
reservoir  or  lake  formed  by  this  mound  was  nearly  dry;  but 
we  heard  that  the  water  has  sometimes  risen  so  exceedingly 
as  to  overflow  the  wall.  One  arch,  at  the  very  bottom,  suffi- 
ces for  the  transmission  of  a moderate  stream.  As  we  ap- 
proached this  extraordinary  object  I sketched  the  view  en- 
graved in  Plate  LVIII. 

We  proceeded  to  Gabrdbad  where  our  tents  were 

pitched  ; and  alighted  there  after  a march  of  almost  four 
hours;  yet  the  distance  from  Kuhr&d  did  not  by  many  yards 
exceed  ten  miles.  Our  cauip  was  situate  close  to  the  ruins  of 
a mud-built  village,  once  the  “ Abode  of  Fire-worshippers,’’ 
and  on  that  account  styled  Gabrdbad;  within  three  quarters 
of  a mile  was  the  handsome  caravanscra  which  Anc'’L  IIas- 
san  Kha'n  and  his  servants  occupied;  it  had  been  built  in 
the  time  ofSiiA'u  Abba's  by  a person  named  Mi'r  Sa'bf.r 
jy«).  During  the  course  of  this  morning’s  ride,  I per- 
ceived or  imagined  in  the  gcueral  surface  of  the  country  a 
gentle  declination  towards  Cdshun,  but  not  equivalent  to  the 
ascent  of  former  stages ; and  though  we  were  advancing  in  a 
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northern  direction,  and  had  arrived  at  the  twenty-sixth  of 
October,  Fahrenheit’s  Thermometer  on  that  day  at  two  o’clock- 
rose  to  67 ; higher  by  seventeen  degrees  than  it  had  risen  at 
the  same  hour  on  the  twenty-fifth. 

I walked  about  our  camp  from  breakfast  until  dinner  time 
with  my  gun ; but  rather  in  search  of  antiquities  than  of  game. 
The  ruined  village  furnished  no  criterion  by  which  the  reli- 
gion of  its  founders  or  inhabitants  could  be  ascertained  ; it 
was  easy,  however,  and  not  uninteresting  to  trace  the  gradual 
process  of  decay;  some  houses  were  yet  but  slightly  affected 
by  the  weather  or  by  time;  of  others  the  roofs  and  arches  had 
fallen,  and  many  were  half  filled  with  the  rubbish  of  their 
own  walls.  Some  scarcely  rose  above  the  level  of  their 
foundations;  and  several  were  moulded  into  hillocks  of  claj'. 
Near  this,  the  remains  of  a handsome  and  commodious 
bath  attracted  my  observation;  it  had  been  well  constructed 
of  excellent  brick  and  neatly  ornamented  with  lackered  tile- 
work.  The  pipes  for  conducting  water  and  the  stoves  for 
heating  it  might  still,  without  much  trouble,  have  been  ren- 
dered perfect.  But  my  rambles,  although  extended  four  or 
five  miles  beyond  this  place,  among  the  mountainsand  through 
the  valley,  were  not  recompensed  by  any  thing  that  wore  even 
the  semblance  of  antiquity,  except  some  vestiges  of  a stone 
building  near  the  ruined  village.  They  appear  on  the  sum- 
mit of  a hill  w hence  the  whole  road  to  Cdxh/tn  was  distinctly 
seen,  and  that  city  with  the  long  line  of  gardens  behind  it;. 
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on  days  less  hazy,  mount  Damfrvand  has  often  been  discerned 
from  this  spot.  If  complete  dilapidation  be  a proof  of  age 
those  vestiges  may  boast  of  many  centuries.  Their  situation 
would  indicate  a castle;  but  on  the  inconsiderable  space  which 
they  cover  may  have  once  stood  a Fire-temple ; or,  perhaps, 
one  of  those  edifices  wherein  the  Gabrs  are  accustomed  to 
expose  their  dead. 

We  set  out  from  Gabrabad  about  five  o’clock  on  the  twen- 
ty-seventh, and  a little  before  ten  in  the  morning  reached  our 
tents  at  Cdshan  after  a journey  of  fifteen  miles  and 

three  quarters  over  a country  in  general  flat;  through  which 
the  road  was  in  some  places  rugged  and  stony.  On  both 
sides  at  various  distances  were  villages;  but  to  me  the  greater 
number  seemed  deserted.  As  we  approached  Cdshdn  the 
Ambassador  w as  welcomed  by  an  istikb&l  very  numerous  and 
respectable,  comprising  the  chief  tdjers  (j»-U)  or  merchants, 
the  ked  khudhs  (lAio£)  or  householders,  with  all  the  principal 
inhabitants  of  that  city;  and  at  their  head  the  116kem  (f?W) 
or  governor  himself,  Mi’hza'  Abu'*l  Ka'sem  (p-M  o\ 
accompanied  by  Aka'  Muhammed  Jaapeh  (yu».  Ul), 
brother  of  Mi'rza'  Zi'n  ala'bedi'n  (cj.x.Ut  ^ \^)  alrea- 
dy mentioned  as  Vaztr  oi  minister  to  the  Prince  of  Shiraz. 
Having  been  conducted  bv  these  great  men  quite  through 
the  cMrbdgh-jedid  (jjjo.  or  “ new  garden,”  (a  work  of 

the  indefatigable  A min  ad'douleb ) we  hall  ml  at  our  ca  up 
near  the  old  “ royal  garden,”  denominn?  ;•  cr  <•  »*  ><;  ;he 
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Se/evi  monarchs,  Bdgh-i-Shdh  (»li  ^),  and  adorned  with 
many  stately  cypresses. 

The  oldest  accounts  of  Cdshan  that  I have  discovered  were 
written  in  the  tenth  century ; it  appears  from  the  MS.  Sur 
al  belddn  that  the  city  was  then  small  but  well  supplied  with 
the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life:  and  abounding  in 
fruit;  it  was  infested,  however,  by  scorpions  of  a black  and 
most  venomous  kind,  that  killed  all  persons  whom  they 
stung”!,8).  In  the  printed  “ Geography  of  Ebn  IIaukal,” 
(p.  171)  those  black  scorpions  are  described  as  very  numer- 
ous at  C&shdn,  “ and  another  species  called  heirdrah 
From  the  MS.  Sdr  al  beUd  we  learn  that  in  the  thirteenth 
century  Cdshdn  was  remarkable  “ for  its  manufacture  of  pot- 
“ tery;  and  the  earthenware  was, accordingly,  sent  into  various 
“provinces;”  and  “ the  apricots  of  that  city,”  adds  the  MS. 
“are  extremely  delicious,  and  considered  when  dried  as 
“ acceptable  presents  in  distant  countries  where  apricots  so 
“ excellent  cannot  be  found.  But  at  Cdshdn  are  also  black 
“ scorpions  largei  than  any  produced  elsewhere^9). 


1*1  jO  3 3 m -'**  i } f-  (jlAti  j (8) 

MS.  Sur  al  btldan.  ^ 4$  I jwi  1 j ,1^  ^.1 . 

In  another  passage  of  the  same  page,  the  name  of  Catkin  is  spelt  as  at  present 

•A*4  ^ zS  ^ — •'  J**  jO  <_*• p (9) 

V'  C/O1  pjj  3 -'Vi  V'  j'  3 uJ.p  J Jl, 

/f*  p }*-  A*'!  j\  Sy  Jlj  j-Uj  AjJ*  aatjl  j hV’jlo* 

V'V  J*  & j&\  JIS. j »'j_i  L->Jiuz  J,  «« — iltlr  J AihJ 
MS.  Stir  al  btlid.  \Clim.  IV.) 
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Cashdn  (uLt'o),  says  the  geographer  Hamdallau,  is  a city 
of the  fourth  climate;  “founded  by  Zobeidah  Kha'tc'n  the 
“wife  of  Haru'n  Ar’rashi'd,  under  the  zodiacal  sign  of 
“ the  virgin.  In  its  vicinity  is  a clay-built  castle  called  Fin. 
“ Cashiin  enjoys  a warm  climate,  and  is  watered  by  means  of 
“ channels  from  Fin,  and  by  the  river  which  flows  from  Kuh- 
“ rt'id  and  Niaser;  and  in  winter  the  cold  is  not  so  excessive 
“as  to  cover  those  ^streams  with  a great  quantity  of  ice; 
“ but  there,  as  at  A'vafi,  the  water  is  preserved  frozen  in 
“ pits  or  wells  until  the  heats  of  summer.  C&sh&n  is  of  mid- 
dling elevation  ; among  its  fruits  the  melons  and  grapes  are 
“ particularly  cxcellent”('0).  Among  the  reptiles  there, 
IIamdallaii  adds  that  the  “scorpions  arc  very  numerous 
“ and  of  deadly  sting, which,  however,  it  is  said,  they  seldom 
“ employ  against  a stranger”("). 


Ami’s  Ra  zi, author  of  the  Haftak/im  or  “Seven  Climates;” 
after  a vague  and  hyperbolical  encomium,  wherein  he  com- 
pares and  prefers  the  buildings  and  streets  of  Casliun  to  the 


v}  J*"'° s ) ('  ) 

jlj*  j1  cA’l  3 u'  1/'  3 <-—»! 

jV— > **  J3?  — •/.  3 3 ^ 3 J3j*-* 

j jsj j\>  \*f  ^ »jt  jj‘  1*1  j jj ftij 

y - ^ 1 ^ j *J‘ r* ''^3^r*  ^yi  ‘~“'3  j ^ 

(MS.  Suzhat  al  Culub.  Grog.  Sfct  cli  2.) 

Sjj  j aAU  JUi  , Jj  ' j*1  ( ) 

MS.  iVui.al  Culub.  ibid.) 
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cheeks  of  lovely  damsels  and  Houries  resplendent  with 
beauty ; condescends  to  inform  us,  in  plainer  language,  that 
“ it  is  a modern  city  having  been  founded  under  the  celestial 
“sign  Virgo,  by  Zobeidah  the  queen  of  Ha'ru'n  ar’- 
“hasiii'd;  and  in  truth”  adds  he,  “ the  purity  and  sweetness 
“of  this  place  cannot  be  equalled  in  all  httn,  nor  even  in 
“ the  whole  world.  And  there  is  at  Fin,  issuing  from  one 
“ rock,  a considerable  fountain  such  as  the  most  experienced 
“travellers  have  rarely  seen  or  described ; the  gardens  and 
“ cultivated  fields  of  Ca.ihan  are  chiefly  watered  by  this 
“ stream ; and  destructive  scorpions  abound  among  the  rep- 
**  tiles  of  the  city,  but  do  not  sting  foreigners’’('*). 

Notwithstanding  the  recent  origin  here  ascribed  to  Cashdn , 
I am  inclined  to  suppose  that  queen  Zobeidah  only  enlarged 
or  embellished  a place  already  peopled;  for  the  venerable  Ebw 
Aasim  of  Cttfa  describing  the  great  battle  of  Cddesiuh,  which  in 
the  year  636,  destroyed  the  hopes  of  V e z d e j e r d,  the  Persian 
monarch,  informs  us  that  “to  join  the  royal  army,  Shi'rza'd, 
“ 1 dly  or  governor  of  Kum  and  Cashtin,  marched,  with  twenty 

tUiJl  fj Mj  J Vi"  . — ' lijA>  jl  ( *) 

j*  j'  i ^ aU*->  ]ji 

«Jj*  y ^ y tS  vj  } > ~ -.'-.v  > 

OUl'  j L ~ — "Vj  j Jvll  hilj  ^ 

J U1  Ai'j  ^ j\xml  jfi  yi  al‘J3  V-ryt*  CJ j\  J—  Vi—  l V_jt  ^J> 
t&ts.  Hajt  Akitm,  Cliin.  IV).  <_ JjAi 
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“ five  thousand  troops,  cavalry  and  infantry'^1*).  At  the  sub- 
setjuent  battle  of  Nuhdvend,  these  cities  contributed,  accord- 
ing to  the  same  historian,  twenty  thousand ; a circumstance 
which  may  be  dated  above  one  hundred  years  before  the 
existence  of  Queen  Zobeidaii.  Indeed  some  have  assigned 
the  foundation  of  C&shdn  to  Tahmu'ras,  one  of  the  earliest 
kings;  and  an  etymology  for  its  name  is  offered  by  an  old 
Persian  writer  who  classes  it  among  the  ancient  cities. 
On  the  subject  of  its  antiquity  I must  refer  to  the  last  article 
of  the  Appendix. 


Concerning  the  fruits  and  the  warmth  of  Cdshan , our  po- 
sitive testimony  can  be  offered  in  confirmation  of  the  account 
above  given.  We  found  the  pears,  figs  and  grapes  delicious, 
and  some  of  the  melons  were  equally  large  as  exquisitely 
flavoured.  Major  Stone  and  I measured  one  nearly  spheri- 
cal, which  in  circumference  was  two  feet  and  nine  inches ; 
we  divided  between  us  and  preserved  its  seed ; but  this,  from 
experiments  lately  made,  seems  to  degenerate  in  our  English 
climate.  Although  the  mornings  and  nights  were  cool,  the 
Thermometer  rose  between  two  and  three  o’clock,  both  on 
the  twenty-seventh  and  twenty-eighth  (of  October)  to  72 
degrees;  indeed  without  the  vaulted  chambers  and  cellars 
(or  those  subterraneous  recesses  called  sarddbnh  (ai’o,-) 


( MS.  Tarikh  i Aaum  c Cu/i  J 
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attached  to  almost  every  house,  people  could  scarcely  endure 
the  heats  of  summer  in  this  place(14). 

With  respect  to  the  scorpions,  I can  give  but  a negative 
testimony  in  favour  of  their  generosity  towards  strangers. 
None  of  our  party  suffered  from  those  creatures;  yet  it  was 
acknowledged  by  many  of  the  inhabitants  that  five  and 
twenty  or  thirty  persons  had,  within  the  last  year,  perished  by 
their  envenomed  stings;  to  avoid  which,  bedsteads  raised  from 
the  floor  on  high  feet  were,  as  I heard,  very  generally  used(15). 


Some  of  our  gentlemen  visited  the  fountain  celebrated  by 
Ami'n  Ri'zi'in  the  passage  extracted  from  his  Manuscript 
work  (See  p.  89).  They  found  the  garden  of  Fin  a very 
pleasant  spot,  and  the  water  most  admirably  pure  and  clear; 
workmen  were  employed  there  in  preparing  a house  for  the 
king  and  his  Harem.  This  edifice,  originally  designed  as  a 
summer  residence  for  the  king’s  brother  (now  dead)  IJusein 
Kuli'  Kha'n  (WU.  yj— e-),  rivalled,  it  was  said,  the  new 

palace  of  Fattehdb&d  at  Ispahan  in  the  glowing  colours 


(*•)  My  Journal  bus  thus  marked  the  degrees  to  which  the  Thermometer  ascended 
on  the  twenty-eighth  of  October.  At  7 in  the  mooting,  40;  at  a quarter  past  8,  54; 
at  noon,  80;  and  at  half  past  2,  72. 


(“)  From  Pliny,  (after  Aristotle)  we  learn  that  the  scorpions  on  Latinos,  a mountain 
of  Caria,  while  they  killed  the  natives  of  that  country,  were  harmless  to  strangers. 
" In  Latmo  Caria-  monte  Aristoteles  tradit,  a scorpionibus  bospites  non  Imdi,  indigenas 
“interimi (Nat.  Hist  Lib.  VIII.  69).  The  subject  of  scorpions  must  be  resumed  , 
in  the  Appendix. 
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that  enriched  the  glass  of  its  windows;  JFYn  is  about  three  miles 
and  a quarter  from  the  city. 


We  remained  at  CAshAn  from  the  twenty-seventh  until  the 
thirty-first  day  of  October,  and  had  ample  leisure  to  explore 
the  city,  which,  to  me  at  least,  appeared  much  larger  than 
Shiraz,  and  superior  in  population  and  the  lively  stir  of  busi- 
ness. Cdthdn  is  remarkable  for  the  excellence  of  its  weavers; 
for  its  various  manufactures  of  silk  and  cotton  stuffs(16), 
velvets,  and  a sort  of  shawls  worn  and  esteemed  in  tbe  most 
remote  provinces  of  the  empire;  and  above  all,  for  its  cop- 
per-ware, generally  tinned  or  whitened  so  as  to  resemble 
silver.  As  I rode  through  the  BazAr-e-misgaran  • M), 
or  “quarter  of  the  copper-smiths;”  their  ponderous  hammers 
incessantly  rising  and  falling,  assailed  my  ears  with  a more 
violent  noise  than  any  thing  since  the  first  broadside  fired 
from  our  ship  at  the  Arabian  pirates  in  the  Persian  gulf. 
Some  of  our  attendants  had,  during  the  whole  journey  from 
Btishehr,  dispensed,  even  at  Ispahan,  with  many  culinary 
utensils,  that  they  might  supply  their  wants  at  CAshan.  Here 
were  several  dtk  bars  (jU£ jj)  so  ingeniously  contrived  and  so 
neatly  executed,  that  they  would  not  injure  the  cookery  whilst 
they  might  ornament  the  kitchen  even  of  an  English  epicure. 
The  DikbAr  comprises  various  articles,  from  twelve  to  thirty, 


(“)  A man  selling  striped  handkerchiefs  at  our  tents,  recommended  his  goods  by 
declaring,  in  language  familiar  to  a Persian,  " that  their  colours  were  as  uachaugesble 
" as  the  decrees  of  fate." 
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fitting  one  within  another,  the  outer  being  a kettle  or  pot; 
the  price  is  according  to  the  size  and  number  of  those  arti- 
cles, from  fifteen  to  fifty  rials,  or  from  thirty  shillings  to  five 
pounds. 


Paying  a visit  one  morning  to  Abu'’l  Hass  ant  Kiia'n  at 
the  garden-house  of  the  Charbhgh,  I saw  a quadruped,  beau- 
tifully formed  and  spotted,  which  was  described  by  the  man 
who  held  it,  as  a young palang  (i_£L)  or  leopard,  brought  from 
some  place  on  the  road  leading  to  Hamad&n;  but  another 
declared  that  it  was  a y(iz  Qjj)  or  beast  of  the  lynx  kind, 
trained  to  assist  in  the  chase,  and  carried,  occasionally,  on 
the  huntsman’s  horse.  This  account  I am  inclined  to  believe, 
as  from  Dowlet  Sha'h  in  his  “History  of  the  Persian 
“ Poets,”  we  learn  that  a place  between  Kum  and  HamacUm 
was  celebrated  for  the  yuzes  it  produced(17).  At  Cash  An  were 
offered  for  sale,  by  the  heirs  of  a person  lately  deceased,  some 
Manuscripts,  being,  in  general,  fine  copies  of  works  not  very 
rare.  This  city  as  a native  informed  me,  contains  thirty 


(rt)  “Frrahan,”  says  the  biographer,  "is  a district  in  the  territories  of  Kum  ; 
“situate  between  that  city  and  Httmadan  ; and  the  author  of  the  geographical  work, 
“ entitled  Sir  al  akalim,  relates,  that  the  vicinity  of  Ferdhdn  affords  very  fine  Yuzes 
44  for  hunting;  and  that  throughout  the  world  no  place  furnishes  such  yuzes  as  Fcrdhan, 
“ whence  they  are  sent  as  gifts  worthy  of  kings.'* 

•i— y-  )y.  J*'/  ^ jy»  j 

Zkyt  d — A £?  j U— -AJ  jj)  ^ <Sj\ 

(MS.  Ttikinch  ; in  the  account  of  Jkla'l  ben  Jaapkr  Fera  ha’ni'.)  Jjji 
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mosques,  twelve  publick  baths,  and  ten  tnadrassehs  or  col- 
leges, of  which  one  is  a new  and  very  handsome  building; 
the  city  has  also  six  gates;  and  its  circumference  is  reckoned 
equal  to  one  farsang. 

During  our  residence  here,  a fellow  was  punished  for  some 
offence  committed  before  we  left  Ispahan;  where,  being  the 
servant  of  Muhamued  Beg,  (assistant  on  our  march  to  the 
Mthmhnddr ,)  he  had  not  only  arrested  and  insulted  an  infirm 
old  woman  who  was  going  for  medical  advice  to  the  Sur- 
geon’s tent,  but  exceeded  his  authority  by  robbing  her  of 
two  rials;  besides  which,  he  beat  the  Surgeon’s  Persian 
attendant,  who  had  interfered  in  the  woman’s  behalf;  and 
completed  the  measure  of  his  guilt  by  condemning  in  the 
grossest  terms,  all  Farangkis  or  Europeans  to  the  infernal 
regions.  These  circumstances  were  represented  to  the  Am- 
bassador, who  demanded  satisfaction  from  Muhamued 
Beg  ; but  he  connived  at  the  escape  and  concealment  of  his 
servant,  swearing  that  he  had  taken  refuge  in  a masjed  or 
mosque,  from  which  sacred  asylum  it  was  not  possible  to 
drag  him.  This  excuse  he  employed  while  we  remained  at 
Ispahan,  with  hopes  that  in  the  bustle  of  a march  all  offences 
might  be  forgotten.  But  the  Ambassador  had  declared  that 
he  would  never  admit  the  assistant  to  his  presence  unless  the 
culprit  should  accompany  him  ; many  efforts  were  made,  in 
vain,  to  soften  this  resolution;  and  Muhammed  Beg  per- 
ceiving that  he  must  either  relinquish  the  expectation  ofpre- 
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sents,  usually  bestowed  to  persons  in  his  department,  or 
resign  the  offender  to  justice,  despatched  a messenger  who 
brought  him  nearly  an  hundred  miles,  by  rapid  marches,  to 
our  camp  at  Casbdn;  where  immediately  on  his  arrival  he  was 
flogged  by  some  stout ferdshes,  and  severely  cudgelled  by  his 
own  master,  who  indemnified  himself  by  many  hearty  blows 
for  the  trouble  which  this  servant  had  caused  him.  The 
Ambassador  thought  an  example  of  unrelenting  rigour  neces- 
sary, as  the  punishment  inflicted  on  a former  occasion  (See 
Vol.  II.  p.  225,)  was  not  found  sufficient  to  repress  a spirit 
of  insolence  towards  Europeans,  which  had  lately  become- 
manifest. 

After  a ride  of  two  hours  and  a half,  we  arrived  on  the 
thirty-first  day  of  October,  at  Nasrdb&i  (j^^ai),  a mud-wailed 
town,  containing  about  three  hundred  houses,  with  a cara- 
vansera,  some  corn  fields  and  cotton  plantations;  distant  from 
Cdslidn  ten  miles  and  a quarter;  the  road  was  flat  and  good. 
About  the  second  mile  we  crossed  a stream  which  waters  the 
village  and  gardens  of  Ghyath  abdd  (obtiUi)  on  the  left;  a little 
beyond  this  we  saw  on  the  right  Isa  abaci  (jM  ^m)  ; and  near 
it,  on  the  same  side,  another  village  called  Hdrun  dbdd 
(aU  0}j&)  after  the  great  KhaliJ'ah,  to  whose  name  is  generally 
subjoined  the  Arabick  epithet,  rashid  (j ozj),  prudent  or 
sagacious,  one  who  leads  in  the  right  way. 

Haifa  mile  farther,  towards  the  left,  and  situate  on  a rising 
ground,  were  the  trees  and  houses  of  Kheirdbdd  and. 
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nearly  opposite,  the  village  of  NdshdMd  (alAiy).  At  eight 
miles  from  Cushdn  we  passed  on  the  right  Alt  dbad  (aLUle) 
with  its  gardens.  Of  all  those  villages  which  I have  men- 
tioned, and  several  others  seen  this  day,  AH  dbdd  appeared 
most  flourishing,  although  the  clay-built  castle  had  fallen  to 
decay.  Here  we  saw  the  tomb  of  some  venerable  lmdm- 
zddeh  or  saint,  with  its  green-tiled  roof;  and  a mud-walled 
place  called  M&rchan  now  uninhabited,  but  exhibiting 

many  vestiges  of  former  cultivation.  We  heard  that  within 
eleven  years  of  the  Amin  ad  douleh's  government,  this  country 
had  been  improved  by  the  construction  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  candts , or  subterraneous  aqueducts;  and  that  each  cost 
three  thousand  tdmdns;  thus  forming,  altogether,  a sum  ex- 
ceeding four  hundred  thousand  pounds;  which  was  gently 
levied  by  equitable  assessments  on  the  various  districts  in 
proportion  as  they  benefited  by  the  distribution  of  water. 

Nasrabdd  proved  still  warmer  than  Cdshdn,  for  at  one 
o’clock  the  Thermometer  rose  to  79- 

We  proceeded  early  on  the  first  of  November  to  Sinsin 
and  encamped  there  after  a journey  of  ten  miles, 
close  to  the  hsndsome  caravansera,  another  work  of  the  Amin 
ad  douleh;  erected  about  three  years  before  at  his  own 
expense.  The  road  lay  through  a sandy  waste,  so  flat  that 
this  building  was  in  view  during  almost  the  whole  inarch; 
some  remains  of  villages  appeared  near  the  mouutoius  on 
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our  left,  while  the  desert  seemed  equally  boundless  as  barren 
towards  the  right.  ; Simin , according  to  report  was,  in  former 
ages  a very  extensive  and  populous  village;  but  the  houses 
are  now  in  a state  of  ruin.  Behind  the  caravansera  runs 
a stream  of  water,  and  near  it  are  a few  hovels  wherein  some 
people  reside  who  watch  the  cotton  and  barley  fields.  Here 
several  partridges  were  shot;  and  the  Thermometer  about 
noon  stood  at  78. 

From  Sinsin  we  marched  soon  after  five  o’clock  on  the 
second,  and  arrived  at  our  tents  near  the  caravansera  of 
Pdsengdn  (J&JJ  at  half  past  eleven ; this  was  a journey  of 
twenty  one  miles  and  three  quarters ; the  road  in  many  places 
very  hilly.  At  four  miles  we  rode  among  the  ruins  of  Deh- 
i-nar  (^b  «a),  once  a considerable  village,  but  pillaged  and 
depopulated  by  the  Turcomans ; some  walls  and  even  cham- 
bers of  handsome  houses  yet  remain  ; and  near  them  on  the 
right,  a fine  rivulet  gushes  from  an  eminence  close  to  the  road 
side.  At  seven  miles  we  passed  a new  caravansera,  denomin- 
ated from  a stream  of  “ brackish  water”  that  runs  not  far 
beyond  it,  the  CdravAnserd-i-db-i-shtir  <_/  This 

also,  is  a memorial  of  the  Amin  ud  douleh's  liberality,  and 
here  he  has  stationed  guards  for  the  protection  of  travellers. 

Some  inequalities  of  the  road  prevented  us  from  seeing, 
until  within  a mile,  either  our  tents  or  the  caravunscra  at 
Pusengdn ; although  not  only  Kum,  the  next  stage,  was  visible* 
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nearly  seventeen  miles  beyond  this  place,  but  even  Mount 
Damavand  (a/jUj)  had  been  all  day  in  sight,  at  the  distance 
of  one  hundred  and  forty  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles, 
rising  far  above  the  horizon,  towards  the  north-east.  The 
only  building  or  habitation  of  any  kilid  at  Pdsengdn,  is,  I 
believe,  the  caravanscra;  which  was  founded  by  a merchant  of 
Caziin,  named  IIa'ji  Muhammed  Ba'ker  (yU  u); 

attached  to  it  are  two  barkeh  (iSj)  or  reservoirs  of  water. 
We  found  the  weather  here  unpleasantly  warm,  the  Thermo- 
meter at  one  o’clock  rising  to  84. 

Our  march  on  the  third  of  November  commenced  at  five 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  ended  at  ten,  when  we  entered 
Kum  (fi),  having  travelled  sixteen  miles  and  three  quarters; 
during  most  of  which  we  had  in  view  before  us  the  gilded 
cupola  of  that  city’s  chief  mosque  or  sanctuary;  at  sunrise 
it  appeared  like  a globe  of  fire.  About  seven  miles  from  the 
last  halting- place  we  passed  a village  called  Langrud 
with  a few  trees,  situate  on  the  light;  but  more  than  half  the 
houses  had  been  long  deserted  and  were  mouldering  to 
decay.  As  we  advanced,  the  remains  of  habitations,  gardens, 
and  tombs,  became  so  numerous  as  to  evince  a considerable 
degree  of  former  population  ; and  it  was  contrived  to  assem- 
ble, from  different  parts  of  the  country,  although  now  very 
thinly  inhabited,  a respectable  plshuViz  or  istikhul,  composed 
of  well-dressed  horsemen,  and  a ragged  pedestrian  rabble  in 
proportionate  numbers;  this  crowd  was  led  by  Haji 
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II  use  in  Baba'  (\jl  ^U.)  the  deputy  or  ti/i'ieb  ( 
of  Mi'rza' A'nu'r.  Ka'skm  Ca'siii,  |Jilt  }\  \jj *.)  ilie 
governor,  then  absent.  Many  compliments  having  been 
offered  as  usual  to  the  Ambassador,  we  all  proceeded  towards 
the  city,  and  our  tents  beyond  it,  riding  through  extensive 
ruins;  at  least  two  thirds  of  the  buildings  seemed  to  have 
been  untenanted  for  fifty  or  perhaps  an  hundred  years ; they 
covered  a space  of  some  miles,  and  confirmed  the  accounts 
left  us  by  several  writers  concerning  the  magnitude  of  Kum. 

Yet  in  the  two  most  ancient  geographical  treatises  that  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  consulting,  this  city  is'  not 
described  as  remarkable  for  its  size.  On  the  contrary, 
having  noticed,  as  in  a passage  before  quoted  (p.  87)  that 
Cdshun  was  small,  the  MS.  Sfir  al  bclddn  adds  “ and  all  the 
“ cities  of  this  province  ( Kiihestdn  the  mountainous  region, 
“ Jebdl,  Ir/ik  A'jemi , or  Parthia,)  are,  except  Rai,  which  is 
“very  considerable,  nearly  equal  in  littleness,  one  to  ano- 
“ tlier.”  “ But  Kiwi,”  as  we  read  in  the  same  work,  “is  a 
“pleasant  place  with  much  verdure;  and  around  it  has  been 
“ constructed  a rampart;  and  it  derives  water  from  wells;  the 
“ trees  there  are  numerous,  and  the  fruits  abundant;  such  as 
“•  pistachio  nuts,  filberds,  anti  others;  and  the  houses  both 
“ at  Kum  and  Cdshan  are  mostly  built  of  clay”(18). 

♦♦♦♦♦«  ♦*♦♦♦•♦♦♦♦♦«  ♦•*♦♦♦<•♦♦♦♦*♦*♦  ♦ » ♦♦ 
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Although  Ebn  Ha  deal's  work  agrees  in  general  with  the 
Stir  al  beltlan,  yet  we  here  find  a variation,  caused  probably 
by  one  of  the  thousand  errors  in  that  Manuscript  from  which 
I published  several  years  ago  my  translation  of  the  “Oriental 
“Geography;”  according  to  this,  (p.  171)  “ Kum  has  not 
“ any  walls,”  and  it  adds  that,  at  certain  seasons  a consider- 
able stream  runs  by  the  city  gate. 


A passage  already  quoted  from  the  chronicle  of  A.\snr  * 
Cu  fi,  expresses  that  the. united  contribution  of  troops  fur- 
nished in  the  year  6S6,  by  Kum  and  Cdsh&n,  amounted  to 
twenty  five  thousand  men. 

We  learn  from  the  Seir  'al  bel/id  that  “ Kum,  a city  in  the 
“ land  of  Culiestun , or  the  hilly  region,  is  situate  between 
“ Sdveh  and  Isfahan.  It  is  of  considerable  size,  and  abund- 
antly supplied  with  every  thing  necessary  ; but  at  present,” 
adds  this  Manuscript,”  (a  work  of  the  thirteenth  century) 
“ the  city  is  mostly  in  ruins,  and  all  the  water  used  there  is 
“ drawn  from  wells”(19).  We  afterwards  read  that  according 


•)**  ) J*b*  J 3 *V  J <— *'  ) 'JjjV  J 
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(Stir  al  bcldtin ).  hi  Uii>  old  Ms.  dirukhltm  is  oflen  used  us  a plural. 
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to  some  ingenious  authors  there  is  near  Kum  a certain  mine 
of  sail,  from  which,  if  any  person  who  has  not  deposited  there 
the  price,  take  any  salt  away,  the  ass  that  carries  it  shall 
become  lame ; that  there  also,  is  a mine  of  gold  and  silver, 
which  has  not  been  indicated  to  the  inhabitants  lest  they 
should  neglect  their  agricultural  labours;  and  a talisman  is 
then  noticed,  made  to  guard  the  citizens  from  serpents  and 
scorpions,  and  banishing  these  reptiles  to  a neighbouring 
mountain,  where  they  so  abound  that  no  person  is  able  to 
pass  over  it. 


Kum,  as  we  learn  from  the  geographer,  Hamdallah, 
is  a city  of  the  fourth  climate;  founded  under  the  zodiacal 
sign  Gemini;  and  “ its  ramparts  in  circumference  exceed  ten 
“ thousand  paces,  being  by  forty  more,  according  to  report, 
“ than  the  circuit  of  Cazvin.  Its  climate  is  temperate  and  it 
“ is  watered  by  a stream  that  flows  from  Jerbadek6n’\K) ; 
and  at  Kum  as  at  A'vah , adds  Hamdallah,  water  frozen 
during  winter  is  preserved  for  use  in  pits  or  wells  until  the 
heat  of  summer  dissolves  the  ice.  The  water  of  Kum  has  a 
slight  tendency  towards  brackishness.  Among  the  chief 
productions  of  this  place,  says  he,  arc  wheat  and  cotton, 
which  grow  in  great  abundance;  and  of  its  fruits  the  best  are 
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pomegranates,  pistachios,  melons  and  red  figs,;  the  cypress 
trees  are  very  beautiful.  lie  then  describes  the  people  as 
bigots  of  a certain  Mnselnuin  sect ; and  adds  that  in  his  time 
(tiie  fourteenth  century)  hum  was  mostly  fallen  to  ruin;  al- 
though the  ramparts  continued  for  the  greater  part  uninjured. 

From  the  MS.  llafl  akl'un  or  “Seven  Climates,”  we  learn 
that  the  soil  of  Kum  is  enriched  or  sanctified  by  the  remains 
of  several  Muselm&ns,  distinguished  for  their  orthodox  piety; 
four  hundred  and  forty  four  hnamzudehs  or  descendants  of 
the  Imtims  and  other  persons  of  religious  celebrity,  having 
there  found  repose  ; and  among  their  tombs,  one  is  res- 
plendent with  divine  light,  being  the  burial-place  of  («uMj) 
Fatimau,  sister  of  the  Imdm  Ali  Mu'sa  Ar’keza', 
(UJ1  Jx  j.V).  The  mild  climate  of  Kum,  and  its  ex- 
cellent fruits  are  then  noticed,  “and  it  is  reported,”  adds 
the  Manuscript,  “ that  aloes,  there,  does  not  yield  any 

“ odour.”  (j*ji  Jjfi  Ji  ji  jJj/  }). 

It  is  unnecessary  to  quote  some  minor  Persian  geogra- 
phers, since  they  merely  repeat  the  words  of  those  writers 
from  whose  works  I have  extracted  the  passages  above  given. 

That  Kum  is  considered  as  a place  of  remote  antiquity, 
appears  from  the  lines  in  Firdausi's  Shahnameh,  which  re- 
present Cai  Kiiusrau  or  Cyrus  rewarding  his  favourite 
generals  with  the  government  of  towns  and  provinces ; he 
commanded,  says  the  poet,  that  to  Gu'derz,  should  b* 
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given  a written  assignment  not  only  of  Kum  but  of  Isfahdn; 

j A MS  Chronicle  in  my  collection, 

anonymous  perhaps  because  imperfect,  assigns  the  founda- 
tion of  Kum  to  Cai  Koba'd,  the  great  grandfather  of  Cyrus, 
and  supposed  by  Sir  William  Jones  to  have  reigned  about 
the  year  610  before  Christ.  Some  accounts  indeed  would 
allow  to  this  city  a much  higher  degree  of  antiquity;  for 
they  attribute  the  construction  of  it  to  Tahuuuas,  who 
may  be  placed  before  Cai  Koba'd  at  least  two  hundred 
years(**). 

Whatever  monuments  of  those  early  times  existed  prior  to 
the  fourteenth  century,  were  probably  destroyed  during  the 
horrible  visitation  of  Taimu'r  ; the  ruins  at  present  visible 
arc  extensive,  and  occupy  a much  more  considerable  space 
than  the  inhabited  houses.  These,  however,  in  proportion 
to  their  numbers,  contain  more  handsome  females,  if  I may 


1*)  hum  is  mentions!  once  again  Tand,  I beliere,  not  more  often)  in  the  ShahnAmch, 
where  we  find  it  described  as  belonging.  with  Isfahan,  to  the  second  of  those  four 
poitioits  which  constituted  the  empire  of  Nu  shikava'n,  according  to  hi*  division  in 
the  sixth  century  of  our  era;  ^ jj  Sj#  j J 

(**•  Many  circumstances  indicate  Cai  Koo  A'n  to  be  tlieCyaxares  of  our  historians, 
although  Chroimlogcrs  d;fl’«  i much  in  (heir  opinions  respecting  thus  Median  sovereign, 
(See  Scaliger,  Uher,  Prideaux,  Jackson,  Ac.)  From  a passage  of  &->chylus  (Myfar 
yap  ifv  o wp«ro«,  Ac.  Persst.  7»f2),  Sir  William  Jones  declares  it  evident  that  the 
first  king  com  in  < morn  ted  there  by  the  Tragedian  is  Cai  Kobad,  “whom  the  Greeks 
**  call  Cyaxere-.'*  (Hist  of  Pers.  prefixed  to  Nadir  shah),  hum  seems  to  occupy  the 
site  of  ancient  Chauon  (Xnvtuv  * mentioned  by  Stephanus  (dc  Ur  bib.)  and  probably  is 
the  same  frith  Ptolemy  's  Choana  vXouca),  Lib  VI.  c.  2. 
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judge  from  those  that  appeared  on  the  walls  and  in  the 
streets,  than  either  Shiraz  or  Isfahan^3). 


That  Kum  has  been  fertile  in  religious  excellence  we  learn 
from  many  MSS.  besides  the  Haft  Aklim,  before  quoted, 
(p.  102)  which  notices,  in  general , four  hundred  and  foity-four 
personages,  who  flourished  here  and  died  in  the  odour  of 
sanctity,  whilst  other  works  very  formally  record  their  names 
and  authenticate  their  miracles;  but  of  these  the  reader  must 
not  expect  from  me  a more  particular  account;  even  now, 
this  place,  according  to  report,  abounds  with  men  the  most 
pious;  although  it  is  paradoxically  asserted  that  their  women 
are  not  by  any  means  of  a character  corresponding^4). 


(“)  The  families  resident  at  Kum  do  not  amount  to  above  two  thousand,  as  a native 
of  that  place  acknowledged,  nor  even  to  seventeen  hundred,  in  the  estimation  of  a well- 
informed  traveller  j yet  when  Chardin  visited  this  city  about  one  hundred  and  forty 
years  ago,  it  boasted  of  fiftten  thouiand  houses.  Of  the  numerous  Madrusuht  or 
colleges  which  in  former  times  embellished  it,  all,  I believe,  have  fallen  to  decay; 
one  has  been  lately  built  by  the  preseut  king;  this  edifice  is  decorated  with  lackered 
tile-work,  and  contains  in  the  inner  court  a hawz  or  reservoir  of  water,  with  a small 
garden  at  each  of  the  four  corners,  and  a bath,  also  a khatwet  (uVjLwl  or  private 
apartment  to  which  the  Monarch  may  retire  alter  the  performance  of  his  ziaret  or 
religious  devotions  at  Fatimah’s  Holy  Tomb.  Of  twenty  handsome  mosques  once 
crowded  by  the  pious  Kumilrt,  two  or  three  only  bave  beeu  saved  from  ruin. 

• 

(**)  From  a shrewd  Mazandcrnni  who  reemed  to  hold  in  contempt  the  reputed 
Sanctity  of  Kum,  ! learned  that  the  principal  inhabitants,  even  the  Molfit  or  priests 
of  this  city,  entertain  such  an  heretical  fondness  for  spirituous  liquors  that  they  keep  ill 
their  houses  the  strongest  arrack,  professing  to  use  it  merely  as  a remedy  against  h© 
stings  of  scorpions.  A scandal  of  the  same  import  was  whispered  respecting  the 
true-belicvers  of  CasAan . 
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Here  we  remained  during  the  fourth  day  of  November, 
when  the  morning  was  cold,  dark,  and  cloudy;  and  the  sun 
scarcely  perceptible;  a circumstance  in  Persia  of  very  rare 
occurrence.  The  Thermometer  at  eight  o’clock  was  down 
to  52 ; at  ten  it  rose  to  60,  at  noon  to  68,  and  soon  after  three 
it  stood  at  78. 

We  discovered  that  the  saints  of  Kum  had  not  wholly 
composed  those  crowds  which  welcomed  us  on  our  approach 
towards  this  city.  To  the  istikbdl  of  inhabitants  had  been 
joined  many  llitits  from  a neighbouring  ordii  (3oJ)  or  camp, 
and  various  travellers  belonging  to  a numerous  Kafilah  (JjS) 
or  caravan,  of  which  the  mules  and  camels  were  reposing 
outside  the  walls;  people  also  had  been  brought  from  distant 
villages  to  augment  the  multitude.  We  purchased  here  a 
thousand  walnuts  ( girdu  }^f)  for  one  rial  or  about  two 
shillings;  and  for  the  same  pi  ice  were  sold  five  large  chick- 
ens or  liens. 

I sketched  from  a spot  near  our  tents  the  holy  tomb  with 
its  golden  gumbed  or  cupola;  (See  plate  LXI1).  This 
is  the  building  which  derives  celestial  splendour  from  the 
body  of  Fa  iimau  deposited  within  it,  according  to  the 
Ilaft  uk.tiii,  above  quoted,  (p.  10'2).  At  the  sanctuary  of  this 
mosque,  where  the  most  atrocious  criminal  may  screen  him- 
self even  from  royal  authority,  Ann  'l  II  ssa.v  Kiia'n,  late 
Ambassador  at  the  English  court,  took  refuge  several  years 
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ago,  and  saved  himself  from  the  king’s  anger  during  four 
days;  when,  although  it  was  forbidden  to  supply  him  with 
food,  the  women  who  came  on  zi&ret  or  visits  of  devotion,  to 
the  consecrated  shrine  of  Fa'tim  \h,  brought  him  clandes- 
tinely a little  bread  and  water;  meanwhile,  by  the  interces- 
sion of  a powerful  friend,  he  was  forgiven.  It  is  natural  to 
inquire  what  offence  he  had  committed;  his  only  crime  was 
being  the  nephew  of  IIa'ji  Ibba'hi'h  ^.U),  whom 

the  king  had  put  to  death. 

From  some  ruins  near  a cotton  plantation  not  much  be- 
yond our  camp,  I made  a view  of  the  Kuh-e-Telesm  >£) 
or  “Mountain  of  the  Talisman;”  distant  in  a north-western 
direction  about  eight  or  nine  miles.  To  this  spot  the  snakes 
and  scorpions  were  by  praeternatural  art  banished  from  the 
city  as  a Manuscript  already  quoted  has  informed  us;  ac- 
cording to  one  story,  however,  for  there  are  many  traditions 
attached  to  the  mountain,  its  talisman  had  not  an  object 
apparently  so  beneficial ; but  was  constructed  that  those 
who  might  endeavour  to  ascend  the  eminence  should  never 
return  ; and  no  person  has  been  found  so  adventurous  as  to 
attempt  it  since  some  fatal  experiments  made  by  order 
of  Siia'h  Aba's.  It  is  said  that  from  whatsoever  quarter 
this  mountain  may  be  viewed,  the  aspect  presented  is  always 
the  same;  and  if  any  opinion  can  be  formed  from  three 
sketches  which  I made  at  various  distances  while  passing  it 
on  the  eastern  side,  this  popular  report  is  not  altogether 
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without  foundation;  to  the  two  Itnamzddeh’s  or  saints  tombs, 
and  other  ruins  included  in  the  annexed  view  (P1.LX11),  we 
may  apply  the  observation  made  (p.  72)  on  some  similar 
remains  of  mud-built  edifices  near  Isfahan;  that  they  appear 
to  greater  advantage  on  paper  than  in  reality.  Under  their 
shade  were  sitting  several  travellers;  some  jokes  with  much 
laughter  circulated  among  them,  and  most  of  the  women 
exhibited  their  faces  without  reserve. 


On  the  fifth  we  proceeded  from  Kum  to  Pul-i-deluc  (*_&>  Ji) 
or  the  “Barber’s  Bridge,’’  a journey  of  fourteen  miles  and 
three  quarters;  by  a road  in  general  good,  over  a Kaffuh  or 
barren  country,  then  dry  but  covered  with  a crust  of  salt 
and  sand(“).  Near  the  bridge,  giving  its  name  to  the  manzi 
or  halting  place,  is  a small  caravamerd ; but  we  occupied 
our  tents,  pitched  a little  beyond  it,  as  they  appear  in  the 
annexed  view  (PI.  LXII),  which  I sketched  on  the  south- 
ern bauk  of  the  river.  This  is,  at  some  seasons,  a consider- 
able stream;  but  the  water  is  always  brackish;  we  saw  in  it, 
however,  many  fishes,  and  one,  almost  a foot  long,  was  taken 
near  the  bridge.  Water  more  palatable,  or  what  the  Per- 
sians call  (ib-i-khurden  <_>l  water  for  drinking)  was 

found  in  a well,  nearly  two  miles  distant;  with  this,  although 
not  perfectly  pure,  we  replenished  during  the  night  our 


♦♦♦♦♦ »*« 


(“>  Kaffah  (*if)  as  a Persian  wrote  the  word  and  explained  it  to  me,  signifies  • 
till  <le«rt ; tah/tra  » pl»iu  without  till. 
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matarrehs  or  leathern  vessels,  hearing  that  at  the  next  stage, 
none  even  so  good  could  possibly  be  procured.  A lew  Hi6t» 
with  their  Hocks  were  wandering  near  this  place,  which 
affords  no  habitation  besides  the  cnruvumerA.  In  the  front 
of  this  edifice  the  entrance  or  middle  part  is  built  with  well- 
burnt  brick ; the  other  walls  are  of  stone. 

The  bridge  derives  its  name  from  a delac  (i _Ar)  or  barber, 
at  whose  expense  it  was  constructed.  A tradition  relates 
that  some  king  or  prince  one  day  refused  to  avail  himself  of 
this  work,  however  useful,  because  it  had  been  founded  by 
a person  so  mean ; and  although  the  river  was  then  running 
violently,  being  increased  by  mountain  toi  rents,  he  rode 
through  it  on  horseback,  whilst  many  of  his  attendants  who 
had  plunged  in  after  him,  were  overwhelmed  by  the  stream, 
and  perished.  This  bridge  is  strong;  well  built  of  brick  and 
paved  with  stone.  Near  it  the  banks  are  covered  with  bushes 
and  shrubs;  they  particularly  abound  in  barberry  trees,  and 
reeds,  very  long,  straight  and  beautifully  tufted  or  feathered 
at  the  top.  Among  these,  in  the  evening.  Colonel  D’Arcy 
and  I traced,  for  two  or  three  miles,  the  river’s  course,  until 
warned  by  one  of  our  Persian  servants  that  this  copse  was 
a favourite  haunt  of  wolves  and  lions.  Although  armed 
with  double- barrel ’d  guns  we  did  not  prolong  our  walk  ; 
several  tortoises  appeared  on  the  water,  and  some  birds  of 
the  leal  and  wild-duck  kind.  The  salt  desert  about  our 
eamp  furnished  many  petrified  shells,  and  other  marine  pio- 
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ductions.  1VV  found  the  weather  extremely  sultry ; Fahren- 
heit’s Thermometer  rose  to  84  at  one  o’clock  after  noon. 

From  Pul-i-deltic  we  marched  on  the  sixth  before  five  in 
the  morning,  and  arrived  at  Ilawz-i-Sultan  or  the 

“M  onarch’s  Reservoir,’’  about  ten,  having  travelled  twenty 
miles  and  one  quarter  over  a salt  desert.  During  the  first 
farsang  we  encountered  some  ascents  and  declivities ; after 
that,  we  entered  on  the  extensive  Kivir  for  so  is  called 
this,  or  any  tract  of  ground,  which  at  certain  seasons  from 
rain  or  snow  becomes  a marsh  where  travellers  frequently 
lose  their  way.  On  arriving  at  Hatez-i-SuUAn  we  found  our 
tents  pitched  near  a stone  built  caravanserA,  which  is  ascribed 
to  Sha'ii  A'ba's,  like  the  adjoining  Hawz ; a reservoir  so 
deep  and  spacious  that  the  water  collected  in  it  during 
winter,  supplies  amply  all  caravans,  and  occasional  travellers 
of  the  subsequent  summer ; and  indeed,  we  thought  it  less 
offensive  than  the  spring  water  brought  from  the  last  stage 
in  leathern  mesheks  and  matarrahs ; all  our  siunal  or  allow- 
ance of  meat,  bread,  eggs  and  butter,  also  the  barley  for 
mules  and  horses,  had  been  provided  at  Kum.  The  Ther- 
mometer at  half  past  three  o’clock,  stood  at  79- 

I walked  a few  miles  into  the  desert  surrounding  our 
camp;  it  scarcely  yielded  nourishment  to  a thistle  ; and  the 
only  living  creatures  visible  were  lizards.  The  hills  beyond 
Tehran  appeared  fully  in  view  ; particularly  Mount  Dama- 
vand, crowned  with  eternal  snow. 
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We  left  Hawz-i-Sult&n  soon  after  four  on  the  seventh,  and 
arrived  at  our  tents  near  Kunar-i-gird  about  eleven 

o’clock  ; the  wearisome  march  of  this  morning  was  twenty- 
four  miles  and  one  quarter;  by  a road  not  always  bad,  but 
crossing  one  of  the  most  dreary  wastes,  where  the  only 
variety  was  an  alternate  succession  of  salsuginous  plains  and 
barren  hills  over  which  we  did  not  pass  without  some  diffi- 
culty. Of  this  desert  the  greater  part  bears,  and  not  inap- 
propriately, the  portentous  name  of  Melek  al  mowt  dereh 
i_^U)  or  “Valley  of  the  Angel  of  Death.” 

Having  emerged  from  this  dismal  region,  we  rode,  near  the 
close  of  our  journey,  three  or  four  times  through  a winding 
stream  called  Rud  Khdneh  i Caregc  (^J  J)  or  the  river 
of  Carege,  which,  as  the  capaciousness  of  its  bed  testifies, 
must  be,  at  another  season,  very  considerable;  and  its  water 
is  reckoned  excellent.  Near  this  we  passed  a caravumera 
and  the  village  of  Zidn  which  seemed  to  contain  eighty 
or  an  hundred  houses;  about  half  a mile  farther  we  alighted 
at  our  tents  not  far  from  the  village  of  Kun&r-e-gird,  where 
the  present  king  has  erected  a caravumera.  Here  we  saw  a 
few  storks;  and  admired  some  trees,  as  objects  that  had 
seldom  occurred  during  the  last  forty  or  fifty  miles;  and 
there  were  several  remains  of  old  walls  and  tombs,  scattered 
around  the  camp. 

Soon  after  two  o’cl  ck  the  Thermometer  rose  to  82;  and 
about  six  in  the  evening  a violent  wind  came  on  suddenly 
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from  the  west ; blowing  down  some  of  our  tents ; tearing 
others,  and  involving  all  in  clouds  of  dust;  it  continued  to 
rage  with  equal  fury  during  a great  part  of  the  night.  We 
learned  that  the  people  call  it  Tidd-i-ShnhriAr  aU)  or  the 
“Wind  of  Shahriar”  from  a pleasant  village  so  named,  with 
good  gardens,  situate  eighteen  or  twenty  miles  westward  of 
Tehran ; and  it  is  said  to  blow  at  stated  hours,  for  three, 
seven,  or  nine  days  together. 

From  anecdotes  related  by  some  Persians  both  on  the 
march  and  after  our  arrival  in  camp,  it  appeared  that  the 
nocturnal  fears  of  travellers  have  peopled  the  dreary  Valley 
oj  the  Angel  of  Death  with  imaginary  monsters,  who  delight 
in  misleading,  terrifying,  and  often  destroying  the  descend- 
ants of  Adam.  Thinking  it  more  probable  that  the  place 
afforded  game,  I inquired  from  one  man  as  we  rode  through 
the  haunted  scene,  about  antelopes,  partridges  and  hares; 
all  these,  he  declared  to  be  khei/y  ham  ( £ ft*-)  very  few, 
exceedingly  scarce;  adding  however,  that  Ghlilcs  were  here 
but  too  numerous.  Although  Eastern  tales  had  furnished 
me  with  some  vague  ideas  of  those  malignant  diemons,  I 
a'ked  my  ingenious  companion  what  they  were;  Ghu/es, 
answered  he,  are  joonavdr  (so  he  pronounced  jdnvAr  j\y U.) 
creatures  having  life ; beings  that  can  assume  the  human 
form,  but  generally  render  themselves  hideous  with  horns, 
tails,  and  formidable  claws  or  talons.  “ That  they  abounded 
‘here  five  or  six  hundred  .years  ago,”  said  another  Persian 
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■with  much  solemnity,  “ is  one  of  those  circumstances  ac- 
“ knowledged  throughout  the  whole  world ; but  latterly, 
“from  some  cause  unknown,  their  appearance  has  not  been 
“ frequent.” 

At  six  o’clock  on  the  eighth  we  began  to  march,  and  at 
half  past  nine  reached  our  camp  near  Cahrizek  (uJjjj/),  a 
village  of  about  three  hundred  houses,  distant  from  ktutdr - 
igird  eleven  miles  ; the  road  was  stony  and  bad,  over  barren 
plains  and  rugged  mountains;  during  the  ride  of  this  morn- 
ing we  suffered  much  from  the  Shahrijdr  wind,  which  was 
extremely  cold,  and  blew  with  such  violence  that  several 
ferdshes  could  scarcely  contrive  to  pitch  one  tent. 

When  we  had  ascended  a steep  hill  three  or  four  miles 
from  Cahrizek,  the  ultimate  object  of  our  destination,  Tehrdn , 
presented  itself  to  view,  appearing  some  farsangs  beyond 
our  camp;  and  still  farther  than  the  city  we  could  discern 
the  Ku.tr  i Kdjdr  (jUb ^ai),  a royal  palace,  at  the  foot  of  a 
mountain,  one  of  the  immense  range  denominated  A/burz 
(j^l)  bounding  the  plain  towards  the  north,  and  extending, 
as  we  heard,  to  Cazvin,  Sultdnluh,  and  Tabriz , on  the  west, 
and  to  Khurdsdn  on  the  east;  an  account  sufficiently  agree- 
ing with  Ham  da  leak’s  written  description,  which  shall  be 
quoted  in  the  Appendix. 

The  ninth  day  of  November  terminated  our  journey.  We 
left  Cahrizek  early,  and  having  proceeded  a few  miles,  met 
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the  istikbdl  advancing  from  Tihrdn;  it  consisted  of  multi* 
tudcs  on  foot,  and  about  three  hundred  horsemen,  of  whom 
thirty  or  forty  carried  long  lances ; at  the  head  of  all  rode 
Muiiammed  A li  Kin's  (^.U.  (JL:  x-,^)  the  Amir  al  omrd 
(1^.31  jx* 0 or  “Chief  of  the  Nobles,'’  accompanied  by 
Mi  ii2  a'  Mohammed  \'li  the  Vatlr  or  minis- 

ter of  prince  Hass  an  Ali'  Mi’rzV^.^  cr*)  and  other 
personages  of  high  rank,  magnificently  dressed,  and  mounted 
on  fiery  chargers.  With  them  also  came  Mr.  Sheridan,  in 
whose  care  the  late  envoy,  Sir  Harford  Jones,  had  left  the 
various  records  of  his  mission. 

Near  the  road  was  a spacious  and  very  splendid  tent 
wherein  coffee  and  ctiledm,  fruits  and  sweetmeats  had  been 
provided.  Here  the  Ambassador  with  most  of  the  English 
gentlemen  halted,  whilst  Lady  Ouseley,  Lieutenant  Willock, 
Mr.  Sharp  and  I went  on,  with  a guard  of  ten  sepoy  dra- 
goons and  twenty  Persian  musketeers;  we  passed  among  the 
considerable  ruins  which  i shall  hereafter  more  fully  describe, 
of  ancient  Rni  or  Re  if,  supposed  to  have  been  Rages  men- 
tioned in  the  book  of  Tobit;  and  within  an  hour  and  a half 
reached  the  capital.  Soon  after  our  arrival  the  Ambassador 
followed,  and  having  been  again  feasted,  joined  us  at  the 
Amin  ad  doulch’s  house. 

The  distance  between  our  last  stage,  Cahrizck  and  the 
gate,  called  Dencazeh  i Shah  abd-al-aaztm  by  which  we 

Q. 
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entered  Tehran,  was  found  to  be  nearly  twelve  miles  and  one 
quarter;  and  the  whole  journey  from  the  Kush-Kh6neh  of 
Isfahan,  two  hundred  and  forty-two  miles,  according  to 
actual  measurement  made  with  the  wheel  or  perambulator. 

In  this  space,  so  much  was  naked  desert  without  a vestige 
of  habitation;  and  so  scantily  peopled  were  the  few  cultiva- 
ted parts;  that  the  hyperbole  of  a tradition  recorded  by 
Niza'mi  appeared,  more  than  ever,  ridiculously  extravagant. 
Describing  the  stale  of  Persia  in  the  fourth  century,  when  it 
flourished  under  Ba'iiara'm  Gu'r,  the  poet  says  (in  his 
romance  entitled  Haft  Taker  Jm  or  the  “Seven  Forms’) 

“I  have  heard  that  from  Ispahan  to  Rai,  the  houses  were 
“contiguous  like  reeds  growing  closely  together;  so  that  if  a 
“blind  person  were  willing,  he  might  go  from  the  flat  roof 
“of  one  house  to  another,  the  whole  way  between  Rai  and 
“ Isfahan;"  thus,  in  the  oldest  and  best  of  four  fine  MSS; 

»JJuJ  Ai  Aiti.  Jp  AihL  I^ij  t>  |*t  j! 

uAAi  i j'  *£>/  (dj  jt  fV 

Niza'mi,  however,  conscious  that  in  his  own  time  (the 
twelfth  century)  this  tradition  might  be  reasonably  doubted, 
divests  himself  of  all  responsibility  for  the  truth  of  it,  and 
refers  his  reader  to  the  original  rclater; 

m ^ j>  i-  J.  \jj  f 
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First  Residence  at  Tchrdn,and  visit  to  the  Ruins  o/Ra'i  or  Rages. 


A LTIIOUGH  the  King  had  been  for  some  days  absent 
-*■  ^on  a hunting  party,  at  the  time  of  our  arrival  in  Tehran;. 
we  found  the  city  filled  with  princes  and  noblemen ; minis- 
ters; great  officers  of  state;  and  others  who  held,  or  wished 
to  hold  employments  about  the  court.  There  were  also 
many  military  commanders  of  high  rank,  and  the  agents  of 
those  beglerbegs  (i_£wlLCo)  who  governed  distant  provinces, 
and  thought  it  necessary  to  retain  friends  as  spies  at  the  resi- 
dence of  their  sovereign.  The  splendid  aud  frequent  caval- 
cades formed  by  so  many  distinguished  personages  when 
they  passed  even  from  one  extremity  of  a street  to  the  other, 
and  their  lofty  titles  which  at  every  corner  assailed  our  ears, 
would  have  sufficed  to  convince  us  that  we  had  reached  the 
pdi-takht  or  “Footstool  of  the  Throne,”  the  seat 

of  empire  and  fountain  of  honour. 
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Arrangements  were  now  made  for  our  introduction  to  the 
Monarch  immediately  on  his  return,  which  he  had  fixed,  as 
the  Vazirs  declared,  for  the  thirteenth  day  of  this  month. 
Meanwhile  he  sent  to  the  Ambassador  a very  flattering 
Kh&shAmedg  or  “welcome,”  with  some  of  the  royal 

shikar  {Ji. i)  organic;  three  antelopes  ( ahii  ys.1)  and  fifty  kabks 
(uJos)  or  partridges,  killed  by  his  own  hand ; a circumstance 
which  considerably  enhanced  the  value  of  this  present,  and 
entitled  the  bearer  to  a recompense  not  less  than  the  wages 
of  half  a year  ■ these  indeed,  it  was  whispered,  would  be, 
according  to  custom,  deducted  or  witholden(’). 

I devoted  at  this  time  two  or  three  mornings  to  an  exam- 
ination of  Tehr&n,  having  previously  searched  my  collection 
of  passages  extracted  from  Persian  geographers,  for  some 
information  concerning  its  ancient  history.  Their  accounts, 
however,  are  but  scanty;  nor  can  much  be  expected  on  the 
subject  of  a place,  which,  when  the  vast  metropolis,  Rai(^j) 
or  Rages,  covered,  according  to  ail  reports,  and  the  evidence 
of  its  extensive  ruins,  so  many  miles  or  leagues  on  the  adja- 
cent plain,  was  probably  considered  as  among  the  suburbs; 
and  we  may  suppose  that  Tehran  increased  in  size  and  popu- 

(')  Respecting  this  custom  see  an  anecdote  related  in  Vol.  1.  p,  *207.  But  I must 
acknowledge  that  on  one  occasion  at  Tehran,  when  the  king  sent  ten  fine  ahus,  his 
servant  most  obstinately  refused  twenty  gold  tumana  which  were  offered  to  him  by  fh« 
Ambassador's  order;  so  positive  was  the  royal  prohibition,  that  he  feared  to  incur 
the  loss  of  hi*  nose  or  ears,  or  perhaps  of  his  head,  by  disobedience. 
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lation  as  the  parent  city  fell  into  decay.  “ Tehran ,”  says 
IIamdallah,  who  wrote  in  the  fourteenth  century,  “is  a 
“ town  of  some  magnitude  or  importance;  and  in  the  pleas- 
antness of  its  climate  and  water  is  preferable  to  Rai; 
“which,  however,  it  resembles  in  natural  productions;  and 
“formerly  all  the  necessaries  of  life  were  found  at  Tehran 
“in  great  abundance”!*).  The  Amir  Fazlallau  having 
mentioned  various  anecdotes  of  Alexander  (the  Great)  adds 
“ thus  also  respecting  the  place  and  circumstances  of  his 
“death  there  are  contradictory  reports;  some  saying  that  ho 
“expired  at  Babylon,  or,  according  to  other  traditions  at 
“ Rat ; many  are  of  opinion  that  this  event  occurred  at 
“ Tehran;  or,  as  several  have  related,  at  Shahrzlir’\s).  These 
passages  would  induce  us  to  believe  that  Tehrhn  was  inde- 
pendent of  Rai ; and  the  same  inference  is  made,  by  a most 
ingenious  writer  (Mr.  Ingli*  in  his  notes  on  Morier’s  Travels, 
Vol.  I.  p.  400)  from  the  Theodosian  Tables,  which  describe 
the  town  called  Tahora  to  be  situate  with  respect  to  Rhagcs, 
nearly  as  Tehran  is  with  respect  to  Rai. 


(MS.  Ai izkat  al  ( ulub.  ch.  2.)  ^ j Jji  U^J  ^ 

* (*) 

J/f-  ) LA—d  tJJ  g/;  jZ  Li— .1  Li~d«j>  ) 

(MS.  Aisah  al  Tairikh.)  **  j Li—I 
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According  to  some  intelligent  natives,  Tehrdn  occupies  a 
space,  enclosed  within  ramparts,  of  one  farsang  in  circumfe- 
rence; and  this  is  the  only  instance  that  I can  recollect 
wherein  a Persian  estimate  of  measurement,  population  or 
wealth,  did  not  considerably  exaggerate  the  true  calculation  ; 
to  me  this  statement  seemed  below  the  reality;  and  I should 
rather  extend  it  to  four  or  perhaps  to  nearly  five  miles. 
These  walls  include  the  Areg  (t or  citadel,  which  contains 
the  Divan  Kh&neh-i-SMh  (»li  tAi.  Jiyji)  or  Dcrb  i Khuneh 
(*;U.  ujjS)  as  the  royal  residence  is  often  styled(4).  One  of 
the  talan  (lb)  or^great  open-fronted  halls  in  this  edifice,  is 
richly  decorated  with  gilding,  painting,  and  A'ineh-kdri 
or  inlaid-mirror-work;  and  supported  by  two  fine 
pillars  which  Kaiii'm  Kiia'k  (wU  *>/),  of  the  unfortunate 
Zeml  (jJj)  family,  had  caused  to  be  constructed  at  Shiraz. 
The  Areg  comprises  quarters  for  the  Keshekchis 
or  soldiers;  and  many  extensive  dest  or  ranges  of 

apartments,  such  as  the  Defter  Khaneh,  (chamber  of  records) 
(iiU  Jjj),  the  Sand&k-Khdneh,  (*iU-  (chest  or  trunk 

house),  where  money,  splendid  robes,  shawls,  and  other 
valuable  articles  arc  deposited  in  boxes ; the  Emuret-i- 
Khiirshtd ej,Ut.)or  “Palace  of  the  Sun;’’  a handsome 

(4)  And  sometimes  Derbi  Doivlel  Ixhanch  hs  in  the  MS.  Anhim 

Ami  Abb  a si (dated  A.  If.  1025,  A.  D.  1(»16).  I know  not  any  earlier  instance  of  the  b 
instiled  after  r in  the  first  word,  which  is  properly  j J rfer,  “a  gate;"  used  to  express 
the  royal  court  or  pulace.  In  Vol.  I.  (pref.  p.  XVI;  I have  quoted  on  this  subject  the 
Looks  of  Daniel  and  Esther,  Herodotus,  Xenophou  and  Plutarch. 
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buildingin  which  Fateh  Ali  Sha'h  sometimes  receives  Am- 
bassadors ; liis  private  chambers  constituting  the  Khahiet 
Shu  hi  (^iU,  and  Anderun  Sluihi  (^*lt  ^jut);  of  which  one 
compartment  is  called  Emdret-i-Scrvisl/in  <jy,Ue)  or 

“Palace  of  the  Cypress  grove;”  and  another  the  Gu/istdn 
(uU~K)  or  “Bed  of  Roses.”  Here  too  is  the  royal  Ilharein 
or  dwelling-place  of  the  king’s  numerous  wives  and 
their  female  attendants  ; and  many  of  the  younger  princes 
are  allowed  to  occupy  certain  rooms  within  the  Areg,  which 
contains  ten  baths,  two  or  three  gardens,  besides  several 
haxzz  (, jiy*-)  and  deriackeh  or  reservoirs  of  different 

sizes ; all  surrounded  by  a wall  with  towers,  and  a deep 
ditch.  Near  the  gate  of  this  citadel  is  the  Jebbeh  K hunch 
an  armoury  or  arsenal,  where  persons  are  constantly 
employed  in  cleaning  and  repairing  tofangs  or  mus- 
kets ; tapunchehs  or  pistols,  (so  the  name  was  writ- 

ten ; but  pronounced  tapooncheh ) and  zemburehs  (uJyjjj)  or 
swivel  guns  which  arc  discharged  from  the  backs  of  camels ; 
here  also  are  kept  some  tup  or  pieces  of  heavy  cannon. 

The  gates  of  Tehrhn  are  six  in  number;  the  mosques  and 
colleges,  said  to  be  from  thiity  to  forty  ; the  publick  baths 
three  hundred,  and  caravanserai  equally  numerous.  Of  the 
population  I heard  various  reports ; the  streets  seemed  full  of 
people;  and  it  is  computed  that  the  city  contains  between 
forty  and  sixty  thousand  inhabitants,  whilst  the  king,  his 
courtiers,  chief  military  officers  and  guards  are  there;  but 
that  in  summer,  on  his  going,  as  for  several  years  has  been 
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his  custom,  to  the  camp  of  SnlUtuinh,  none  remain  at  Tehran 
but  those  whom  ill  health,  or  poverty,  or  some  particular 
business  do  notallow  to  leave  it;  even  the  meanest  trader  or 
meehanick,  escaping  from  the  heats  and  infectious  vapours 
of  this  capital,  contrives,  during  two  or  three  months  every 
year,  to  breathe  the  pure  air  of  Shemlr/in  or  some  of 

the  neighbouring  villages.  From  those  villages  the  city’  is 
abundantly  supplied  with  poultry,  eggs,  butter,  and  fruit  of 
various  kinds ; especially  most  excellent  liU  or  mul- 

berries, for  which  Shemirdn  is  remarkable. 

The  different  bazars  exhibit  many  well-furnished  shops ; 
but  some  streets  although  the  king,  his  ministers  and  other 
great  men  are  daily  witnesses  of  the  circumstance,  would 
disgrace  by  their  pavement  the  meanest  town  or  village.  I 
have  seen  an  illustrious  Khdn  almost  thrown;  in  a crowded 
procession,  from  his  horse,  whose  fore  feet  had  sunk,  with  a 
sudden  and  perpendicular  descent,  into  one  of  those  round 
holes  or  openings  which  mark  the  channels  of  kan/its  (plur. 
uJ\jm  sing.  eyUi)  or  subterraneous  aqueducts.  These  are  nu- 
merous; and  near  the  city  run  some  small  streams  besides  the 
river  Careilje  (_JJ)  of  which  the  water  is  highly  esteemed. 

Tehran  owes  much  of  its  greatness,  beauty  and  strength  to 
the  tyrant  Aga  Mohammed  uncle  of  the  present  king.  Yet 
some  Persians  say  that  Sn  a'h  Ta  iim  asi*  (who  died  in  the  year 
1575)  surrounded  it  with  walls.  The  desert  reaches  to  it" 
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very  ditch ; within  the  inclosure  were  formerly  several  gar- 
dens; but  since  the  city  has  become  so  populous,  houses  arc 
found  more  profitable  than  trees  or  flowers ; and  in  few  parts 
of  the  empire  do  so  many  handsome  and  commodious  build- 
ings appear  on  the  same  space  of  ground.  Here  every  man 
of  rank  and  fortune,  all  who  aspire  to  the  sovereign’s  notice, 
endeavour  to  procure  a dwelling;  the  rent  therefore,  and  the 
price  of  land,  elsewhere  comparatively  trifling,  have  risen 
here  so  considerably,  that,  as  I understood,  Tehran  in  these 
articles  of  expense,  nearly  equalled  any  European  metropolis. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention  that  our  powerful  and 
wealthy  friend,  the  Amin  addouieh,  second  minister  of  Persia, 
had  in  this  city  a spacious  mansion ; he  resigned  it,  however, 
for  the  Ambassador  and  gentlemen  of  the  mission ; removing 
with  his  attendants  to  another  exactly  opposite,  while  work- 
men were  employed  in  preparing  two  houses  allotted  for  our 
habitation  (*). 


l*)  Aii  icbnographical  account  of  the  house  (Ami'n  ad  doclfh's)  in  which  we 
first  lodged  at  TV  Aron,  shall  he  given  in  (he  Appendix;  which,  wifli  a sketch  of  its 
front  engraved  in  PI.  LXIII,  will  convey  some  idea  of  what  may  be  staled  a Persian 
nobleman's  town  residence.  In  the  middle  appears  the  talar  or  open  hall,  called  also 
Dhari  KMneh,  the  chamber  of  assembly,  or  place  for  the  reception  of  visiters;  this 
we  made  our  Starch  Khan  eh  or  breakfast  and  diuing-room.  On  the  right,  a liandsou  e 
room  of  which  the  large  square  window  fills  one  end,  was  appropriated  to  Mr.  Gordon ; 
that  corresponding  on  the  left,  to  me  A detached  edifice  comprising  some  private 
apartments  called  the  anderxtn  or  “interior,"  which  I could  not  include  in  this  view, 
served  Sir  Gore  and  Lady  Ousrley ; and  another  separate  building  at  the  back,  accom- 
modated Mr.  Morier;  while  the  rooms  situate  on  both  sides  of  the  great  court,  were 
occupied  by  Major  D’Arcy,  Major  Stone,  and  other  English  gentlemen.  It  must, 
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Having  taken  possession  of  my  chamber,  (in  the  Amin  ad 
douleh’s  house)  I learned  from  a servant  that  its  last  tenants 
hat!  been  members  of  the  French  Embassy  under  General  de 
Gardane ; and  this  information  was  confirmed  by  various 
sentences  and  ciphers  traced  on  the  walls ; there  were,  parti- 
cularly, some  verses  written  in  a most  beautiful  hand(6). 

Although  the  weather  was  now  cool,  the  Thermometer 
not  rising  above  56  on  the  tenth,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  of 
November,  we  were  much  annoyed  by  moschitoes  (pasheh ) 
(aAj)  or  gnats  of  considerable  size.  Here  as  at  Shir&z  and  Isfa- 


not  be  imagined  that  the  front  delineated  in  this  sketch,  is  immediately  presented  to 
the  publick;  a high  brick  wall  conceals  it  from  view,  and  those  only  can  see  the  house 
who  enter  the  court  or  garden  before  it. 

(*)  These  I accurately  copied,  and  have  ventured  to  translate,  although  not  much 
acquainted  with  the  modern  style  of  orthography  which  they  exhibit; 

“ Let  roil  De  L'antifuili 
Ariel  qne  Dei  herot  Dettee 
Juient  la  nege  comme  let  irondellt 
Pour  hevt  la  rictoire  ranirer  ( 

naeoit  point  Delle  mail 
napoleon  marcke  malgre  la  graille.” 

"The  kings  of  ancient  times  were  only  summer  heroes,  avoiding  snow  like  the  swallows. 
“ For  them,  victory  in  winter  had  no  wings ; but  Napoleon  marches  forward  in  spite 
"of  the  hail."  Here  also  were  several  lines  of  Saadi’s  and  Ja'mi's  poetry,  scratched 
in  the  rudest  Persian  characters;  and  a few  original  compositions,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing tetrastich  will  probably  be  accepted  as  a sufficient  specimen : 

AiVAj  a j\  Ailsj  Ailw-'jl.jty j~i 

AlVsj  j\  ^ gjAiv—w  y!  } 

"Let  that  which  I have  written  on  the  wall  of  this  house,  remain  as  the  memorial  of 
"me,  a wretched  creature ; if  it  be  asked,  whither  is  that  wretch  gone?  say,  be  ha-. 
“ escaped  from  the  power  of  adversity.” 
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Mn,  I bespoke  the  services  of  book-sellers,  money-changers, 
silver-smiths  and  others,  through  whose  means  rare  manu- 
scripts, or  ancient  gems  and  medals  might  be  procured. 

News  arrived  (on  the  thirteenth)  of  a battle  fought  near 
lravdn,  in  which  the  Russians,  it  was  said,  had  suffered  much 
from  the  Persian  artillery,  under  the  direction  of  Captain 
Lindesay,  an  English  officer.  Meanwhile,  the  king  and  his 
son,  Hassan  Ah  Mi'rza'  (lj^*  ^ having  terminated 
their  hunting  excursion,  a very  active  negociation  commen- 
ced respecting  certain  forms  necessary  on  the  Ambassador’s 
first  introduction  at  court;  for  he  had  resolved  on  presenting 
with  his  own  hand,  the  British  Monarch’s  letter  to  Fateh  A'li 
Shah  ; while  the  Vatin  insisted  that  it  should  be  transmitted 
through  them,  according  to  the  usage  of  Persia,  established, 
as  they  declared,  above  five  thousand  years.  The  king  him- 
self, though  he  expressed  a strong  desire  to  sec  Sir  Gore 
Ouseley,  regretted  that  he  could  not  possibly  receive  the 
letter  directly  from  him  at  a publick  audience ; but  to  remove 
all  difficulties,  and  spare  the  feelings  of  his  ministers,  he 
fixed  on  the  fifteenth  fora  private  interview,  and  consented 
that  it  should  be  then  delivered  to  him  by  the  Ambassador. 
Accordingly,  about  four  o’clock  on  the  day  appointed,  Sir 
Gore  Ouseley  and  Mr.  Morier,  Secretary  of  Embassy,  attend- 
ed by  the  Sepoy  dragoons,  having  their  swords  drawn,  the 
royal  standard  of  England  flying,  and  trumpets  sounding, 
proceeded  to  the  palace,  and  were  welcomed  with  much 
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affability  by  the  king.  He  did  not  occupy  one  of  his  mag- 
nificent thrones,  as  on  days  of  high  ceremony ; but  sat  on 
a carpet  richly  worked  with  gold,  near  which  was  placed  a 
chair  for  the  Ambassador.  Having  received  the  letter,  ac- 
cording to  previous  arrangement,  and  a very  valuable 
diamond  ring,  Fateh  A'li  Sha'u  repaid  the  gift  with  many 
flattering  compliments. 

On  the  eighteenth  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning,  we  went 
to  return  the  Amin  ad  douleh’s  visit ; and  having  ascended  a 
flight  of  stairs,  were  conducted  by  him  to  a room  which, 
though  small,  was  exceedingly  pretty ; the  ceiling  neatly 
painted  with  figures  of  birds  and  flowers  disposed  in  Arabesque 
patterns;  the  centre,  however,  being  a human  face,  appa- 
rently feminine,  yet  designed,  as  the  golden  rays  of  glory 
indicated,  to  represent  the  sun.  The  cornice  was  of  looking- 
glass  ; and  with  the  same  showy  substanc  e were  lined  two  tdk- 
cheh  or  niches,  and  a false  fire-place;  in  one  recess  was 
the  portrait  of  a beautiful  Georgian  girl;  in  another,  of  a 
handsome  birish  or  beardless  boy;  a large  window 

chiefly  composed  of  coloured  panes,  wholly  filled  one  end 
of  this  chamber,  which,  though  not  above  nineteen  feet 
long,  and  thirteen  or  fourteen  broad,  exhibited  eight  doors, 
splendidly  ornamented  and  varnished. 

Some  person  mentioned  the  Caspian  sea;  and  two  A'zdd- 
methi  (^U  olji)  as  specimens  of  its  fish,  were  presented  for  our 
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inspection  on  a silver  tray ; they  had  been  dried  and  slightly 
salted;  each  seemed  about  two  feet  long,  and  of  a kind 
resembling  salmon.  Having  returned  home,  we  found  at 
breakfast  that  their  flavour  was  excellent;  for  the  hospitable 
Amin  ad  douleh  had  sent  them  to  the  Ambassador;  and  at 
dinner  we  were  feasted  with  fresh  trouts,  brought  from  the 
river  Jajerud 

A few  days  after,  we  deposited  in  the  Armenian  cemetery, 
with  such  funeral  honours  as  could  be  conveniently  bestowed, 
the  body  of  an  Artillery  sergeant  (named  Spears),  whose 
death  had  been  caused  by  a disease  originally  felt  at  Isfahan, 
and  rendered  mortal  by  the  journey(T).  The  place  of  his 
interment  was  close  to  a small  charthk  or  four-arched 

monument  of  brick  erected  over  Monsieur  Romieu,  a French 
gentleman  ; and  near  the  more  recent  and  humble  grave 
of  a Russian  (*). 


Returning  from  this  melancholy  ceremony  our  cavalcade 
encountered  a procession  formed  on  a very  different  occa- 


(T)  I learned  from  the  surgeons  who  opened  Serjeant  Spears  s body,  that  they  found 
the  liver  perfectly  sound;  but  could  not  discover  any  vestiges  of  the  spleeo;  while 
some  obstructions  appeared,  and  an  incipient  mortification  in  the  bowels. 

(•)  **  Nous  visilons  le  tombeau  de  M Romieu,  Adjutant  General  et  Envoyfc  ea 

“Perse;  quatre  pi  iers  de  hriques  et  un  petit  d6me  le  recouvreut.-'  (See  M.  de 
Gardanes  “Journal  dun  Voyage,"  &c.p.  69;  Paris  1809).  When  we  visited  the  tomb 
of  M.  Romieu  it  was  falling  to  ruin. 
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sion;  the  celebration  of  an  aruxy  or  nuptial  festivity. 

The  bride  whose  form  was  concealed  by  a white  sheet  of  fine 
texture,  rode  on  horseback  in  the  attitude  habitual  to  men 
throughout  all  countries  and  to  women  in  the  east;  on  her 
head  was  loosely  thrown  a red  handkerchief  or  veil,  seem- 
ingly of  crape  ; her  numerous  female  companions  were,  as 
usual,  completely  enveloped  in  their  chddtrs  (^jW),  all 
except  two ; of  whom  one  was  extremely  old  and  ugly ; the 
other  a beautiful  though  very  dark-complexioned  girl.  The 
same  horse  carried  her  and  a middle-aged  man;  she  seemed 
neither  flattered  nor  offended  at  our  notice,  but  shewed  her 
interesting  face  with  as  much  unconcern  and  as  little  impu- 
dence, as  any  European  beauty. 

The  23rd  of  November  had  been  fixed  for  our  publick  in- 
troduction at  court  ; but  the  alleged  indisposition,  whether  af- 
fected or  real,  of  Mi'rza'  Shefia  (j-jAA  the  chief  Vazir, 
or  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  prevented  it;  and  we  learned, 
on  the  25th,  that  the  king  had  just  set  out  on  another  hunting 
party,  which  would  probably  engage  him  during  three  or  four 
days.  In  the  mean  time,  our  society  was  increased  by  the 
arrival  of  Captain  Lindesay  from  Tabriz,  where  he  had  com- 
manded, and  admirably  trained,  according  to  the  English 
discipline,  a troop  of  Persian  horse-artillery,  in  the  service 
of  Abba's  Mi’rza'.  It  was  the  Ambassador’s  wish,  in  con- 
sequence of  that  Prince's  request,  to  have  immediately  sent 
Major  D’Arcy  and  Major  Stone,  along  with  Captain  Linde- 
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say  to  Tabriz;  but  the  king  would  not  consent  that  any  of 
those  officers  should  leave  Tehrbn  without  khelaats  or 

, dresses  of  honour,  to  receive  which  he  expected  their  attend- 
ance at  the  palace. 

We  all  paid  our  respects  on  the  27th,  to  prince  A'li  Siia'h 
(»li  ^p)  who  resided  in  the  Areg  before  described ; his  coat 
was  of  a dark  green  colour  and  plain;  but  on  his  arms  he 
wore  splendid  bazii  bands  (jJu  jjU)  or  bracelets,  studded  with 
jewels ; the  handle  of  his  dagger,  or  khanjer  was  equally 
rich;  and  his  coronet  blazed  with  diamonds,  emeralds  and 
rubies;  he  appeared  to  be  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of 
age,  and  conversed  most  graciously  with  the  Ambassador, 
asking  questions  and  making  remarks  that  evinced  a consi- 
derable desire  of  information,  and  great  activity  of  mind. 
A'li  SHA'n,and  the  prince  royal,  Abba's  Mi'rza',  are  sons 
of  one  mother^). 

As  we  entered  and  returned  through  the  Meidan  or 

chief  square  of  the  Areg,  I counted  above  forty  pieces  of 
cannon,  mounted  on  carriages  which  would  probably  have 


(•)  Hitherto  accustomed  to  hear  Persian  spoken  with  the  southern  accent,  consi- 
dered at  Shiraz  and  Isfahan,  and  eren  in  man;  places  of  the  north,  as  kheyty  ikirm 
^jUi)  extreme])  soft  or  melodious,  in;  ear  was  surprised,  and  I confess  not 
rer;  agrees bl;,  b;  the  broad,  though  more  correct,  sound,  which  A Lt  Sha  h gate  to 
the  a,  before  «,  in  such  words  as  Irani,  and  ItfakAni.  These  an  Italian  would  bare 
pronounced  exact);  as  the  prince ; while  we  had  learned  to  express  them  as  if  written 
(b;  an  Englishman)  Iraony,  Itfahoony ; or  (by  a Frenchman)  Irovn  i,  and  Itfahtmni, 
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been  shattered  by  a single  discharge.  We  observed  under 
the  principal  t&ldr  or  open-fronted  hall  of  the  palace,  outside, 
some  reliefs  in  marble,  representing  combats  of  beasts  and 
similar  subjects,  sculptured  with  more  spirit  and  justness  of 
proportions  than  I had  expected  in  the  works  of  a modern 
Persian  artist.  Much  inferior  in  execution  and  design  were 
several  oil-paintings  attached  to  the  walls  of  A'li  Sha'h’s 
apartment. 


The  thirtieth  was  at  length  appointed  for  our  presentation 
to  the  king;  and  accordingly,  at  one  o’clock  on  that  day, 
we  proceeded  in  full  ceremony  to  the  royal  residence,  where 
a guard  of  about  two  hundred  men,  (chiefly,  as  we  under- 
stood, Russian  prisoners),  received  us  at  the  MeidAn  or  parade, 
with  arms  presented,  according  to  the  European  style  of 
military  compliment.  We  then  advanced  as  far  it  was 
allowed  to  ride  on  horseback;  and  having  alighted  at  an 
inner  gate  of  the  Areg,  walked  through  it,  and  were  con- 
ducted by  several  officers  along  various  narrow  passages,  to 
a small  room,  where  we  found  Mohammed  Husein  Kha'n 
(ylfc  1X4^4  ) surnained  Marvi  a personage  of  very 

high  birth  and  exalted  rank,  with  other  great  men(10);  here 
chairs  had  been  provided  for  our  accommodation;  they  were 


(*•)  Of  these,  one  was  Iclahy  a'k  Kha'n  whom  the  king  once  caused 

to  be  shut  out  naked,  during  a whole  night  of  incessant  snovr,  as  a punishment  for 
having,  on  some  former  occasion,  refused  bis  Majesty  admisiion  into  a castle. 
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of  dark-coloured  wood,  having  high  backs  and  large  knobs; 
and  much  resembled  those  which,  from  illuminated  missals 
and  other  Manuscripts,  appear  to  have  been  fashionable  some 
centuries  ago,  in  France  and  England.  I remarked  that 
Marvi’s  chair,  whether  assigned  to  him  as  the  seatofhonour, 
or  accidentally  occupied,  was  distinguished  from  the  rest, 
by  a higher  back,  rising  in  the  middle  to  a point,  like  the 
apex  of  a triangle. 

Here  we  wrere  treated  with  coffee  and  calcant.  The  same 
officers  then  led  us  through  a court  where  we  saw,  in  an 
open  hall,  the  celebrated  takht-i-marmcr  or  “Mar- 

ble Throne,'’  of  which  the  materials  were  brought  from 
Yezd;  it  exhibited  many  handsome  reliefs  carved  by  the 
ingenious  person  of  whose  sculpture  I possess  and  have 
already  described  a specimen,  (Vol.  I.  p.  232,  PI.  XII). 
We  passed  through  two  or  three  other  courts  aud  some  long 
passages,  containing  soldiers  and  attendants  dressed  in  an 
extraordinary  manner;  their  clothes  beiug  spotted  over  with 
golden  pieces  of  money,  sequins  and  ducats;  and  many 
wore  helmets  of  uncommon  appearance.  We  at  last  entered 
that  building  in  which  was  the  hall  of  audience;  and  having 
shaken  off  our  slippers  went  in  about  twenty  yards,  making 
profound  obeisances,  as  instructed  by  our  conductors,  at 
certain  intervals  from  the  spot  where  first  it  was  possible 
that  the  king  could  discern  us ; then  forming  a line  near  the 

hauz  or  reservoir  in  front  of  the  presence-chamber,  we  per- 
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ceived  his  Majesty  seated  on  the  takht-i-t&ous  «u«s?)  or 
“ Peacock-throne  ;**  and  when  the  master  of  the  ceremonies 
announced  the  English  Embassy,  we  distinctly  heard  the 
usual  khushamedid  or  “welcome,’*  uttered  by  the  royal  lips. 

Having  entered  the  hall  of  audience,  the  Ambassador 
took  his  seaton  a chair  placed  at  the  distance  of  about  two 
yards  from  the  door,  and  five  or  six  from  the  throne,  in  a 
direction  almost  diagonal ; but  rose  after  two  or  three  minutes 
and  severally  presented  us ; an  office  which,  as  we  under- 
stood, the  Vaz  rt  had  heretofore  insisted  on  performing.  As 
each  gentleman  was  introduced  by  name,  the  Monarch  said 
something  highly  flattering  and  gracious  w ith  a courtly  and 
dignified  air.  We  then  arranged  ourselves  in  a row  behind 
the  chair  immediately  near  which  the  Ambassador  continued 
to  stand  during  the  remainder  of  this  interview. 

Next  the  throne,  which  occupied  a corner,  not  the  center, 
of  the  room,  were  two  little  princes,  five  or  perhaps  six  years 
old,  who  stood  immoveable  as  statues,  the  whole  time  of 
audience,  displaying  a gravity  of  demeanour  and  solemnity 
of  countenance,  that  would  have  become  the  most  aged  and 
venerable  of  their  father's  ministers.  More  remote  from  the 
throne,  but  in  the  same  line,  were  five  other  princes,  the 
eldest  and  tallest  being  next,  at  an  interval  of  two  yards,  to 
the  little  boys  above  mentioned : this  was  Hassan  Ali 
Mi'rza',  seemingly  twenty  years  old : close  on  the  right* 
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was  Ali  Sha'h,  to  whom  we  had  paid  our  respects  some 
days  before:  near  him  stood  a younger  prince  and  then 
two  others ; all  stationed  according  to  age  and  size,  this 
royal  rank  ending  with  one  of  eight  or  nine  years. 

On  the  same  side  but  in  a recess  formed  by  large  win- 
dows, appeared  three  Mastoujies  or  secretaries ; these 

were  on  our  left  hand  as  we  stood  behind  the  Ambassador’s 
chair ; while  on  our  right  near  the  door,  were  four  of  the 
principal  Vazirs  or  ministers,  with  Abu’l  Hassan  Kha'n, 
who  had  accompanied  us  to  the  palace.  Beyond  them  and 
extending  towards  the  left  side  of  the  throne,  was  a row  of 
five  or  six  officers ; among  whom  one  held  a most  beautiful 
crown  or  taje  (^j),  apparently  not  inferior  in  the  lustre  of 
its  jewels  to  that  with  which  the  Monarch’s  head  was  so 
magnificently  decorated ; another  of  those  officers  bore  in  his 
hands  the  scymetar  of  state  ; a third  held  the  royal  bow  in 
its  case ; a fourth,  the  shield  ; and  one  a golden  tray  or  dish 
filled  with  diamonds  and  different  precious  stones  of  won- 
derful size  and  dazzling  brilliancy.  Of  the  king’s  dress 
I could  perceive  that  the  colour  was  scarlet ; but  to  ascer- 
tain exactly  the  materials  would  have  been  difficult,  from 
the  profusion  of  large  pearls  that  covered  it  in  various 
places,  and  the  multiplicity  of  jewels  that  sparkled  all 
around  ; for  the  golden  throne  seemed  studded  at  the 
sides  with  precious  stones  of  every  possible  tint,  and  the  back 
resembled  a sun  or  glory,  of  which  the  radiation  was  imi- 
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fated  by  diamonds,  garnets,  emeralds  and  rubies.  Of  such 
also,  was  chiefly  composed  the  Monarch’s  ample  and  most 
splendid  crown  ; and  the  two  figures  of  birds  that  orna- 
mented the  throne,  one  perched  on  each  of  its  beautifully 
enamelled  shoulders. 

It  was  easy  to  recognise  in  the  handsome  and  manly  coun- 
tenance of  Fateh  Ali  Sha'ii,  those  features  which  I had  seen 
represented  by  several  delineations.  Portraits  of  their  king 
may  be  found  in  every  town  among  the  Persians ; large  and 
painted  on  canvas;  or  small, on  leaves  of  paper;  on  the  covers 
of  looking-glasses,  on  kalmd&m  or  pcncases,  and  on  the  lids 
of  boxes ; even  the  most  rudely  executed  presenting,  gene- 
rally, some  similitude.  All,  at  least,  agree  in  rendering 
justice  to  the  royal  beard  ; of  which,  I could  not  discover, 
that  any  picture,  as  it  was  natural  to  suspect,  had  exag- 
gerated the  uncommon  length  and  copiousness.  Of  this 
beard,  stained  always  with  the  blackest  dye,  as  of  the  king’s 
person,  an  idea,  sufficiently  accurate,  may  be  formed  from  the 
engraving  published  by  Mr.  Scott  Waring,  in  the  account  of 
his  “Tour  to  Shecraz(‘'),’'  and  from  the  miniature  painting  on 
a sandukcheh  or  pasteboard  box  in  my  collection,  of  which  (See 
p.  64)  I promised  to  lay  a copy  before  the  reader.  This  is 
given  in  Plate  LXIV,  faithfully  traced  from  the  original  pic- 

(")  From  a Persian  picture;  but  Sir  Robert  Kcr  Porter  in  the  frontispiece  to  bis 
Travels  lately  published,  lias  given,  from  a fine  drawing  made  by  himself,  a strong  attyd 
spirited  resemblance  of  the  Persian  Monarch’s  countenance. 
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ture  of  the  same  size,  without  the  slightest  correction  or  exten- 
uation  of  its  defects,  which  all  who  admire  just  proportions 
and  perspective  must  acknowledge  to  be  numerous.  It  will 
serve,  however,  infinitely  better  than  any  description  that  I 
am  capable  of  composing,  to  explain  some  circumstances 
of  the  royal  presence  chamber : it  exhibits  what  words  can- 
not represent,  a likeness  of  Fateh-Ali-Sha'h,  and  the  sable 
honours  of  his  beard  ; it  shews  most  exactly  the  fashion  of 
his  clothes,  the  form  of  his  crown  and  the  triple  plume  that 
surmounts  it ; of  his  bazAbands  or  bracelets,  and  of  his  sword, 
encased  in  pearls  and  gold : it  expresses  also,  his  attitude  ; 
that  indeed  generally  of  all  Persians  when  sitting. 

He  occupies  in  this  picture,  not  the  takht-i-taous,  (its  birds 
and  other  particular  ornaments  being  here  omitted)  but  a 
seat  much  resembling  it  in  make,  in  the  steps  and  in  bril- 
liant appearance  : another  throne,  of  which  I have  forgotten 
the  name ; for  he  possesses,  like  the  ancient  Iranian  Mon- 
archs,  several  of  those  regal  attributes,  each  distinguished 
by  an  appropriate  title.  The  artist  has  depicted  with  min- 
ute accuracy  that  cushion,  almost  covered  with  pearls, 
which  is  usually  placed  behind  the  king,  who  kneels  or  sits 
on  a cloth  equally  rich  in  its  embroidery.  On  the  floor  is 
spread  such  a carpet  as  we  daily  saw  in  the  apartments  of 
great  men,  bordered  with  one  of  those  nammeds  (x*j  a kind 
of  fine  soft  felts),  before  mentioned,  having  a coloured  pat- 
tern. Beyond  this  we  perceive  a wooden  frame  of  open 
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work  ; this  is  generally  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  high,  and 
serves  as  a fence  to  rooms  open  in  front.  The  columns  and 
fountain  belong,  as  a native  of  Tehr&n  informed  me,  to  a t&lar 
in  the  “ em&ret-i-gulistfrn ,”  or  “Palace  of  the  Rose-garden;”  but 
the  painter’s  imagination  has  supplied  the  distant  landscape. 
I can  bear  witness  however  to  the  scrupulous  correctness 
with  which  he  has  delineated  every  article  of  dress,  worn  by 
the  personages  introduced  on  this  occasion.  The  four  prin- 
ces, of  whom  two  are  seen  on  the  king’s  right,  and  two,  a 
little  behind,  on  his  left  hand,  we  find  distinguished  by  coro- 
nets, exceedingly  splendid,  but  without  those  heron’s  fea- 
thers, which  peculiarly  designate  the  imperial  crown. 
Near  the  fountain  stand  three  Vazirs,  habited  in  their 
court-robes  ; these  as  I had  often  occasion  to  remark,  are, 
both  in  svinter  and  summer,  lined  or  at  least  trimmed, 
richly  with  fur.  On  their  heads  they  wear  the  full-dress 
turbans,  of  fine  Indian  shawls ; among  these  Vazirs,  Mi'rza' 
Siiefia  IjjjL*)  the  prime  minister,  is  conspicuous  in 

the  middle;  his  beard,  which  from  age  we  may  suppose 
naturally  white,  being,  through  some  senile  caprice,  stained 
of  a dusky  orange,  or  yellowish  red  colour.  On  his  left  is 
the  Amin  ad  doulah,  and  on  his  right,  Mi'rza'  Zeki. 
Opposite  the  Vazirs  and  near  the  throne,  are  two  of  those 
pages  or  attendants,  whom,  in  my  account  of  our  audience 
I have  styled  “officers;”  one  holds  the  royal  siper  or 
shield ; and  one  the  gurz  (j/)  or  mace  of  state ; these  men  have 
the  common  kuldh  (.)£),  or  black  lamb-skin  caps,  of  which 
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the  best  are  said  to  be  brought  from  Bokhard ; such  cover- 
ings are  almost  universally  worn,  except  on  days  of  cero- 
tnony,  even  by  the  king  and  princes. 

This  explanation  of  the  picture,  and  the  copy  made  from  it, 
(in PI.  LXIV)  will,  1 trust,  sufficiently  illustrate  the  description 
already  given,  of  our  presentation  at  court,  and  first  publick 
interview  with  the  kibleh-i-aalum  *L3)  as  that  Monarch  is 
entitled  “towards  whom  all  the  world  turns  with  veneration;” 
the  mighty  Shdliinshali  or  “King  of  Kings;”  accord- 

ing to  the  lofty  style  assumed  by  his  predecessors. 

We  remained  in  the  royal  presence  about  twenty  minutes; 
during  which  time  Fateii  Au  Sha'h  conversed  most  gra- 
ciously with  the  Ambassador;  and  having  received  from  a 
kneeling  servant,  the  state  Caledn,  rich  in  the  lustre  of  jewels, 
he  inhaled  its  smoke  but  for  a moment,  and  gave  back  this 
precious  instrument  of  Asiatick  luxury.  The  room  in  which 
he  sat,  was  spacious  and  handsome,  disfigured  however,  by 
glaring  oil-paintings  of  considerable  size  and  very  mean  ex- 
ecution ; two  large  English  mirrors  contributed  mucli  to  its 
embellishment.  We  retired,  bowing  at  certain  intervals  to- 
wards the  throne,  on  our  return  through  the  garden,  while 
within  a possibility  of  being  seen  by  the  king  ; then  resum- 
ing our  high-heeled  slippers,  or  kafsh  wo  walked  along 
courts  and  passages,  and  under  narrow  door-ways,  crowded 
with  servants,  guards,  and  officers  of  the  palace,  and  great 
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khans  or  lords ; some  men,  whose  office  I neglected  to  in-  +• 
quire,  held,  each  in  his  hand,  a sceptre  or  slender  wand, 
nearly  four  feet  long,  and  apparently  of  gold  enameled 
green ; with  the  figure  of  a bird  at  top,  as  large  as  a real 
sparrow,  and  made  of  emeralds,  rubies  and  other  jewels. 

The  first  of  December  was  dark  and  foggy ; such  as  even 
in  England  would  have  been  reckoned  a true  winter’s  day; 
on  the  second,  which  was  of  equal  gloom,  much  rain  fell,  while 
the  Thermometer,  at  its  highest  degree,  did  not  rise  above  52. 

A fortnight  had  now  elapsed  in  fruitless  endeavours  to 
adjust,  between  Sir  GoreOuseley  and  Mi'rza'  Shefia,  the 
ceremonial,  or  rather,  the  priority  of  visiting.  This  crafty 
Vazir  had  devised  many  stratagems,  by  which,  as  he  vainly 
hoped,  the  Ambassador  might  be  induced  to  wait  first  upon 
him ; but  whatever  concessions  Sir  Gore  would  willingly 
have  made  in  his  private  character,  he  positively  refused 
to  comply  on  this  or  on  any  occasion,  where  his  acquiescence 
might  lessen  the  dignity  of  that  Sovereign  whom  he  had  the 
honour  to  represent.  It  was  then  suggested  that  both  parties 
might,  as  if  by  accident,  meet  on  neutral  ground  in  the  Amin  ad 
douleh’s  garden,  and  enter  the  door  of  his  house  together ; 
but  this  contrivance,  also,  was  rejected  by  the  Ambassador; 
reminding  those  who  mediated  in  the  affair,  that  A'bu'l 
Hassan  Kha'n,  late  envoy  to  England,  had  received  the 
first  visit  from  our  ministers;  and  insisting  unequivocally. 
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on  a similar  compliment,  from  Mi'rza'  Siiefia.  This, 
the  old  Vaztr  assured  the  king,  would  be  such  a disgrace  as 
he  had  not  suffered  during  the  diplomatick  services  of  forty 
years.  At  length  he  consented  to  become  the  Ambassador’s 
guest;  and,  on  the  second,  partook  of  a grand  dinner, given 
at  the  house  lent  for  this  purpose  by  the  Amin  ad  douleh; 
it  being  much  more  splendid,  large  and  commodious,  than 
that  immediately  opposite,  in  which  we  lived.  About  seven 
o’clock  in  the  evening,  Mi'hza'  Siiefia  with  the  other 
ministers  arrived,  and  the  entertainment  began ; during  which 
the  Amin  ad  douleh  chose  the  least  conspicuous  place;  ap- 
pearing as  humblest  of  the  company,  to  shew  that  he  did  not, 
this  night,  consider  himself  master  of  the  feast.  Here,  in  the 
course  of  much  animated  conversation,  Mi'rza'  Sh  epi  a evin- 
ced considerable  acquaintance  with  the  manners,  customs, 
religious  opinions,  and  even  politicks  of  the  chief  Christian 
nations;  he  acknowledged  the  vast  superiority  of  European, 
compared  with  Asiatick  inventions;  and  seemed  particularly 
delighted  at  the  description  of  our  post-offices,  and  the 
arrangements  made  for  transmitting  letters  by  mail-coaches; 
this  introduced  the  subject  of  wheel-carriages,  and  finally  of 
Persian  roads;  on  mentioning  which,  the  Vazir,  thinking  of 
their  general  state,  shrugged  his  shoulders  with  a look  of 
despondency ; fingered  his  beard,  and  appeared  to  resign, 
but  most  reluctantly,  some  ideal  projects  that  he  had  con- 
ceived for  the  benefit  of  his  country. 
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At  nine  o’clock  on  the  third,  we  all  accompanied  the 
Ambassador  to  M'jrza'  Shffia’s  house,  situate  beyond 
the  A'rcg;  there  was  much  rain,  during  the  time  of  our  ride 
.and  of  our  visit.  We  were  treated  in  the  usual  manner  with 
cale&ns,  sweetmeats,  and  cotlee.  Returning  about  noon,  we 
met  one  of  the  king’s  elephants;  (his  Majesty,  we  understood, 
possessed  six  or  seven  others)  ; it  was  an  immense  creature, 
perfectly  obedient  to  a diminutive  rider.  The  filth,  after 
some  rain  at  an  early  hour,  proved  very  fine,  and  sunshine 
succeeded  to  the  clouds  of  three  or  four  days. 

On  the  sixth  we  removed  to  the  two  houses  which  had 
been  prepared  for  our  reception ; and  “ furnished”  according 
to  the  Persian  definition  of  that  expression ; for  some  carpets 
were  spread  on  the  earthen  floors.  We  had  brought,  how- 
ever, from  England,  beds,  chairs,  tables  and  writing-desks, 
and  were  soon  well  established  in  our  respective  apartments; 
at  breakfast  and  at  dinner  we  all  assembled,  every  morning 
and  evening,  in  that  house  which  became  the  constant  resi- 
dence of  Sir  Gore  and  Lady  Ouseley ; but  to  the  Secretaries 
and  other  English  gentlemen  were  assigned  the  various 
chambers  of  a mansion  nearly  opposite,  once  the  dwelling- 
place  of  Mi'rza'  Ba'ba'.  Here  1 occupied  during  several 
months,  a very  handsome  anil  spacious  room,  the  flat  roof 
of  which  commanded  a most  extensive  prospect;  and  enabled 
me  to  sketch  the  view  of  Mount  Damuvund,  and  [tart  of 
the  great  Alburz  range,  seen  over  the  houses  of  Tehran;  as 
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engraved  in  Plate  I.XIII^*).  The  walls  of  this  room  exhib- 
ited patterns  comprising  branches  and  leaves,  flowers  of 
vivid  colours,  and  birds  of  variegated  plumage;  disposed 
with  considerable  taste  and  painted  with  much  neatness.  To 
this  a smaller  room  was  attached  by  means  of  stairs,  which 
led  also  to  a sMh-uish'tn  »li),  a kind  of  gallery  or 

orchestra.  Among  its  gilded  ornaments,  appeared  a scroll 
or  label,  containing  the  words  “ Yddgdr-e-Mirza  Bubd” 
(Ijh  Ijy-  Ji jU)  “a  memorial  of  Mi'rza'  Ba'baV'  the  late 
unfortunate  proprietor  ol  this  mansion  ; concerning  whom, 
we  heard  it  related  that  having  incurred  the  king’s  displeasure 
by  some  irregularity  in  his  accounts,  or  alleged  defalcation  of 
money,  he  was  punished  with  death ; his  ample  fortune  being, 
at  the  same  time,  confiscated.  I was  much  mortified  one 
day,  overhearing  Mirza’  Ba'b.V’s  son,  (whose  feelings, 
probably  were  blunted  by  adversity),  soliciting  permission  to 
enter  the  very  house  which  had  been  his  father’s  and  should 
have  been  his  own,  that  lie  might  offer  a manuscript  for  sale 
to  an  English  stranger.  The  fate  of  its  former  master  threw  a 
cloud  of  melancholy  around  this  dwelling;  but  it  was,  for 
another  reason,  regarded  bv  many  Persians  with  almost  su- 
perstitious dishke;  it  had  bedn  the  scene  of  a very  dark  trans- 
action. This,  although  recent,  for  it  occurred  within  a few 


(’*)  At  certain  lime-,  Mimniit  of  t!»i«  jr»nt  mountain  w ts  conce  t!  <1  |#v  rloiufs  • 
so  that  it  c-tii*1  -r  n fit  l»f  ilistinpui'Ji  (tom  the  adjoining  heights;  ami  it  tppear-- 
%fice  might  have  completely  deceived  a draughtsman  who  had  not  seen  it  on  a clear  (lav. 
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years,  was  variously  described;  I shall  collect  and  briefly 
state  from  several  accounts,  the  principal  circumstances  in 
which  most  agreed. 

A powerful  chieftain  named  Sa'dek  Kha'n  (^U  jjL), 
head  of  the  turbulent  Shekaki  tribe,  had  surrendered 

himself  to  the  general  of  Fateh  Ali  Sha'ii,  (lately  pro- 
claimed king  on  his  uncle’s  death),  a promise  having  been 
solemnly  given  “ that  the  prisoner's  blood  should  nor  be  shed.” 
The  unhappy  chief,  however,  was  immediately  sent  to  Tehr&n, 
and  imprisoned  in  a small  room,  or,  as  some  relate,  a vaulted 
cellar,  of  the  house  since  occupied  by  us;  there,  exhausted 
with  fatigue  and  faint  through  want  of  food,  he  soon  forgot 
his  sorrows  in  sleep;  from  which  it  would  have  been  happi- 
ness, had  he  never  awoke;  for  several  masons  were  employed 
to  fill  up,  with  stones  and  mortar,  the  only  passage  by  which 
he  could  possibly  have  emerged  into  the  light  of  day;  en- 
joyed the  sight,  or  even  heard  the  voice  of  human  beings. 
I know  not  whether  the  imagination  most  fertile  in  pictures 
of  complicated  misery,  could  easily  assign  to  any  mortal  a 
state  much  more  capable  of  overwhelming  the  firmest  mind 
with  absolute  despair.  To  many  men,  the  privation  of 
liberty  ; the  pangs  of  excessive  thirst  and  hunger;  and,  above 
all,  the  extinction  ol  hope,  would  probably  have  rendered 
death  most  welcome;  yet  according  to  report,  it  was  found, 
on  opening  after  some  weeks  the  place  where  Sa’dek  Kha'n  s 
body  lay,  that  he  had  vainly  endeavoured  to  prolong  existence 
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by  gnawing,  as  was  horribly  evident,  the  flesh  from  both 
his  arms!(u). 

Let  us  turn  to  other  subjects ; the  kind  visits  and  polite 
congratulations  with  which  we  were  now  favoured  by  our 
acquaintances;  and  the  little  presents  of  sweet-meats,  flow- 
ers, fruits,  and  loaves  of  sugar  which  Lady  Ouseley  received, 
as  the  AJanzil  mubarek  4^.)  or  usual  tokens  of  felici- 

tation sent  to  those  who  occupy  a new  place  of  residence. 
About  this  time,  also,  Major  D’Arcy,  Major  Stone  and 
Captain  Linde-ay,  were  honoured  by  the  king  with  khelaats 
or  dresses  of  ceremony,  and  proceeded  to  join  the  army  of 
Abba's  Mi'rza'.  the  prince  royal,  at  Tabriz.  We  partook  on 
the  seventh  of  a magnificent  dinner  at  Mi'rza'  Shefia’s 
house,  to  which  we  rode,  about  seven  o’clock  in  the  evening, 
by  the  light  of  man  y f Anita  or  lanterns,  made  of  paper 

or  linen,  in  such  a manner,  that  the  various  folds  might  be 
compressed  to  a thickness  not  exceeding  two  or  three  inches, 
and  again  protracted  to  the  height  of  twenty. 

An  account  of  this  feast  may  serve,  with  very  little  varia- 
tion, to  describe  the  other  sumptuous  entertainments  at 

(")  Of  tile  thousand  atrocities  imputed  to  Ac  a Mohammed  Kha'n,  uncle  of  the 
present  king,  some,  we  must  hope  for  the  honour  of  human  nature,  are  exaggerated 
in  the  narration;  hut  others  are  so  strongly  confirmed  by  the  evidence  of  numerous 
witnesses  still  living,  that  it  is  not  reasonable  to  doubt  them.  Among  these,  is  bis 
inviting  a rival  chief  to  debate  on  terras  of  reconciliation,  Aga*  Mohammed  having 
»worn  on  the  sacred  Korun  that  lie  should  be  escorted  before  sunset  to  hisown  caiup; 
the  tyrant  kept  his  word,  but  the  chief  was  sent  back  dead. 
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which  we  attended.  Our  slippers  having  been  left  outside 
the  door  of  a large  and  handsome  room  illuminated  by  means 
of  lamps  and  candlesticks  placed  on  the  floor,  the  usual 
salutations  and  welcomes,  and  all  the  regular  series  of  inqui- 
ries concerning  health,  and  thanks  for  the  honour  conferred 
in  visiting,  began  immediately  on  the  Ambassador’s  entrance; 
were  continued  while  Mi'rza'  Siiei  ia  conducted  him  to  a 
corner,  and  did  not  end  for  some  minutes  after  we  were  all 
seated  on  nammeds  spread  over  the  splendid  carpet,  close  to 
the  walls(14).  The  guests  were  then  furnished  with  ailedits ; 
mostly  their  own  and  by  their  own  servants;  for  on  these  oc- 
casions the  Pish  Khydmct  (jt-d  or valet  de  chambre  gene- 

rally accompanies  his  master,  to  prepare  and  present  the  im- 
plements of  smoking, and  to  hold  theslippers  for  him  when  tak- 
ing leave.  Coffee,  without  milk  or  sugar,  was  next  introduced 
by  the  servants  of  our  host;  one  bringing  on  a tray  several  fine 
china  cups  without  handles, each  in  a fillagiee  receptacle,  silver 
orsilvergilt.of  the  same  form;  another  man,froma  large  coffee 
pot,  filled  three  or  four  cups;  of  these  Mi'kza'  Shefia  took 
one  and  handed  it  to  the  Ambassador,  who  sat  on  Ins  right. 
The  servants  having  distributed  coffee  to  every  person,  col- 
lected the  empty  cups  and  retired  ; cale/ins  were  again  pre- 
sented; and  to  them  succeeded  tea  in  porcelain  cups,  larger 
than  those  which  had  contained  the  coffee,  but  without 

V*)  Of  «»ur  rev  .f<"  vf  places  flu*  order  will  appe ar  from  a plan  (if  so  il  may  be 
styled)  given  iu  Uie  Miscellaneous  Flair,  tig.  20. 
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saucers.  After  this  appeared  what  in  Europe  would  have 
constituted  the  dessert,  but  was  here  the  forerunner  of  dinner; 
apples,  pears,  melons,  the  grains  of  pomegranates  in  bowls, 
ices  and  sweetmeats,  placed  before  us  on  capacious  trays. 
These  having  been  removed,  after  ten  or  twelve  minutes, 
preparations  were  made  for  the  display  of  a more  substantial 
meal;  while  from  sitting  cross-legged  on  the  floor  so  long, 
my  situation  had  already  become  irksome. 

The  servants  now  held  before  us  silver  basins  having  covers 
grated  or  pierced  with  open-work  in  several  places;  and  ewers 
oraftdbah,  (See  Vol.  1.  p.  405,  Miscell.  PI.  fig.  13)  resembling 
large  coffee  pots  with  spouts,  from  which  they  poured  on  our 
hands  lukewarm  water;  this,  contaminated  by  each  persons 
washing,  fell  through  the  grated  covers  and  disappeared;  the 
basins  were  then  transferred  to  other  guests  for  the  purpose 
of  similar  ablutions.  Next  were  spread  on  the  carpet  before 
us,  and  close  to  our  knees,  long  narrow  sufreh  or  strips  of 
flowered  linen  or  chintz,  the  hh/tshyeh  (iUlU.)  or  borders  of 
which  contained  in  small  compartments,  some  Persian  verses, 
inculcating  hospitality  towards  strangers,  and  gratitude  to 
God,  for  the  blessings  of  abundance.  On  these  strips  the 
bread  was  placed;  it  consisted  in  circular  cakes,  large  as  our 
common  dinner-plates,  flat  and  not  much  thicker  than  a 
crown  piece.  A multitude  of  servants  then  entered,  bring- 
ing various  trays  which  they  laid  down  near  the  cakes  of 
bread;  each  tray  containing,  at  first,  only  five  or  six  bowls 
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and  dishes  of  lamb,  fowl,  fish  and  vegetables,  besides  two  or 
three  ample  basins  of  fine  porcelain  ware,  filled  with  different 
sherbets;  in  each  a long  handled  wooden  spoon  or  ladle,  such 
as  has  been  before  described  (Vol.  II.  p.  53)  floating  on 
the  surface.  Those  trays  were  so  placed  that  one  accom- 
modated two  guests;  and  between  the  trays  were  supernu- 
merary dishes,  or  lofty  pyramids  of  rice  in  its  various  forms, 
as  chillars  (jU-)  boiled  simply  ; or  as  pillow  (3 L)  mixed  with 
meat  and  fruit,  highly  seasoned  with  spices,  and  enriched 
with  unctuous  sauces,  at  once  sweet  and  acid. 

The  plan,  or  sketch,  or  view  (for  it  is  difficult  to  name 
rightly  such  a thing)  which,  I delineated  immediately  after 
my  return,  will  serve  perhaps  better  than  any  verbal  descrip- 
tion to  introduce  the  reader  into  the  midst  of  our  entertain- 
ment; (See  Misc.  PI.  fig.  20).  Here,  near  the  door,  several 
attendants  appear  standing  within  the  room ; others  waiting 
on  the  steps  without.  On  the  left,  of  a person  entering,  are 
seated  the  English  gentlemen;  on  the  right  many  Persian 
guests;  and  opposite  the  door,  our  host,  with  the  Amtn  ad 
douleh  and  five  or  six  other  men  of  high  rank,  Vazirs  and 
great  officers  of  state;  Mi'rza'Shefia  himself,  being  at  the 
extremity  of  this  row,  next  to  the  Ambassador.  I have 
distinguished  by  oblique  strokes  the  nammeds  on  which  we 
sat  from  the  sufrehs  or  pieces  of  chintz;  these  are  partly 
covered  with  the  round  trays  and  intermediate  dishes,  while 
the  lamps  and  candlesticks  are  seen  disposed  along  the  floor, 
but  not  without  symmetry  of  arrangement.  The  ihamaaddm 
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generally  pronounced  shamdoon ) or  candlesticks  were 
of  silver,  and  the  tallow  candles  which  they  contained,  very 
thick  and  above  four  feet  long;  the  cherdghddns  or 

lamps  were  also,  apparently,  of  silver ; and  their  light  was 
supplied  by  pieh  (*jo)  or  grease. 

Having  laid  before  us  the  trays  already  described  as 
amply  furnished,  the  servants  were,  nevertheless,  employed 
for  a considerable  time  in  loading  them  with  additional 
bowls  and  dishes  of  viands  prepared  according  to  various 
modes  of  culinary  art : these  were  placed  over  or  between 
the  first,  and  others  over  them ; so  that  at  last,  the  pile  accu- 
mulated on  each  tray,  amounted  to  fifteen  or  sixteen;  and 
with  the  intermediate  pillows  and  sherbets,  there  must,  I 
think,  have  been,  before  the  conclusion  of  our  feast,  above 
three  hundred  china  bowls  and  dishes  at  one  moment  on  the 
floor  (See  p.  22.  note  3).  The  variety  of  viands  can  scarcely 
be  supposed  equal  to  this  multiplicity  of  dishes.  I could  easily 
perceive  that  the  two  or  three  trays  nearest  on  both  sides, 
agreed  almost  wholly  in  their  contents,  with  that  more  im- 
mediately before  me.  The  meat  was  chiefly  saturated  with 
oil,  or  fat  liquefied,  of  which  in  some  instances  the  unctuosity 
was  corrected  by  an  admixture  of  vegetable  acids. 

But  of  whatever  kind  the  meat  or  the  cookery,  many  little 
circumstances  of  negative  and  positive  inconvenience,  con- 
cur to  render  even  the  most  splendid  feasts  of  this  country* 
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tedious,  aDd  in  some  respects  disgusting  to  an  European. 
The  want  of  chairs  obliged  us  to  sit  on  the  floor,  in  awkward 
attitudes  that  cramped  and  benumbed  the  legs.  Being 
without  knives  or  forks,  we  necessarily  grasped  with  our  fin- 
gers not  only  solid  pieces  of  flesh,  but  even  moist  and  clammy 
substances.  The  want  of  cups  or  goblets  or  drinking  glasses 
rendered  it  expedient  to  use  the  wooden  kdsh&ks  or  spoons  that 
floated,  as  before  mentioned,  on  the  sherbet.  To  those  spoons 
no  reasonable  objection  could  be  made  had  the  number  been 
sufficient;  but  one  generally  served  for  two  guests,  and 
sometimes  for  three;  each,  after  a draught,  replacing  it  in 
the  bowl.  For  plates  the  only  substitutes  were  those  flat 
round  cakes  of  bread  already  described;  of  these  it  did  not 
appear  that  much  was  ever  eaten ; but  such  bones  and  frag- 
ments were  collected  on  them,  as  would,  in  France  or  En- 
gland, have  been  removed  during  the  meal,  by  a servant. 
On  those  cakes  of  bread,  too,  I noticed  many  of  the  Persians 
wiping,  from  time  to  time,  the  greasy  fingers  of  their  right 
hands ; the  left  not  being  employed  on  these  occasions. 
They,  when  preparing  to  eat,  stooped  forwards,  kneeling, 
until  their  heads  were  nearly  over  some  dishes,  which  the 
long  beards  of  several  almost  touched ; and  I have  often  been 
surprised  at  the  ingenuity  which  they  evinced  in  scooping 
from  a gelatinous  mass,  with  the  first  finger  only,  or  the  first 
and  second  united,  exactly  such  a quantity  as  they  required 
lor  a mouthful ; studiously  contriving  that  their  clothes 
should  not  be  defiled  by  any  particle. 
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Towards  the  close  of  this  feast,  a lamb,  roasted  entire,  was 
brought  to  Mi'bza'  Shefia;  on  his  recommendation  of  it 
to  the  Ambassador,  two  or  three  servants  immediately  tore 
the  limbs  and  joints  asunder,  using  in  this  simple  operation 
their  bands  alone ; which  being  stained,  according  to  custom, 
with  the  reddish-brown  tint  of  henna,  excited  some  suspicion 
of  dirtiness,  not  perhaps  altogether  false.  With  their  hands 
alone,  however  impure  they  were  or  seemed  to  be,  those  ser- 
vants also  restored  to  their  places  in  the  bowl*  and  dishes, 
any  meat,  fish  or  rice,  that  had  fallen  on  the  cloth ; while 
their  skirts,  as  they  passed  to  and  fro  in  crowds  along  the 
floor,  which  scarcely  afforded  room  for  their  feet  between 
the  trays  and  lamps,  often  flapped  against  the  pillaus  or 
into  the  bowls  of  sherbet.  Such  trifling  accidents  were  pro- 
bably inevitable;  none  more  serious  occurred ; and  our  vene- 
rable host,  although  a roan  of  impaired  vision,  had  acquired 
the  habit  of  observing  instantaneously  and  could  indicate  to 
his  servants  by  a nod,  any  little  want  or  embarrassment  of  a 
guest,  even  the  most  remote,  without  interrupting  for  one 
moment  either  his  own  or  another  person’s  discourse. 

The  trays  and  their  contents  were  at  last  removed ; and 
next,  the  chintz  sufrehs  with  all  the  morsels  of  bread,  meat 
and  rice,  that  had  been  scattered  on  them.  Basins  were 
then  brought  and  ewers  containing  lukewarm  water  strong, 
ly  impregnated  with  the  perfume  of  roses;  this  was  poured 
on  our  hands  as  at  the  former  ablution.  Cale&ns  which  had 
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begun,  now  terminated  the  feast;  and  we,  having  smoked  and 
chatted  for  a few  minutes,  took  leave  of  the  Persians,  re- 
ceived our  slippers  from  the  servants  who  waited  near  the 
door,  and  returned  on  horseback,  as  we  had  gone,  by  the 
light  of fanits  or  lanterns.  The  entertainment  which  I have 
just  described  was  enlivened,  without  the  help  of  wine,  by 
facetious  anecdotes  and  sallies  of  wit ; the  powers  of  agree- 
able conversation  Mi'rza'  Shefia  seemed  to  possess  in  a 
very  extraordinary  degree;  and  his  manners  would  have 
been  reckoned  easy  and  polished  at  any  court  in  Europe. 


It  had  been  settled  that  on  the  eighth  of  December  Lady 
Ouseley  should  pay  her  respects  to  the  principal  or  favourite 
queen ; her,  at  least,  whom  the  king  had  appointed  to  re- 
ceive the  presents  brought  from  England;  a preference  most 
flattering  where  rivals  were  so  numerous ; for  she  was  sur- 
rounded by  beauties  in  a hharem,  which,  according  to  reports 
not  reckoned  extravagant,  contained  eight  hundred  females 
of  every  description ; all  equally  the  slaves  of  one  despotick 
lord,  to  obtain  whose  favour  was  the  sole  study  of  their 
lives(15).  At  eleven  o’clock  Lady  Ouseley  proceeded  to  the 


C‘)  Persons  who  bad  listened  to  the  whispers  of  scandal,  insinuated  that  those  fair 
competitors,  in  their  contest  for  the  Monarch's  smile,  often  employed  means  the  most 
unjustifiable;  and  had  sometimes  endeavoured  to  secure  the  glorious  prise  even  by  the 
sacrifice  ol  a rival's  life.  Whether  he  loved  her  most  who  now  enjoyed  the  dangerous 
rank  of  favourite,  or  another  beautiful  queen  (the  mother  of  Abba's  Mi'rza'  and 
prince  A'u  Sh  a h)  was  long  a question  undecided  among  those  who  inquired  into  the 
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6reg  or  palace,  being  conveyed  in  her  palankeen  by  several 
Persian  ferdshcs,  who,  according  to  the  king’s  directions,  had 
been  previously  instructed  in  the  manner  of  carrying  that 
vehicle;  the  Indian  bearers,  unable  to  endure  the  cold  of  this 
northern  climate,  having  set  out  on  their  return  to  Bombay. 
She  was  accompanied,  as  on  a similar  occasion,  by  her  daugh- 
ter; and  one  of  her  English  maids  followed  her  in  a cajavah; 
(See  Vol.  I.  p.  251;  Misc.  PI.  fig.  16).  Many  inquiries  had 
previously  been  made  by  persons  sent  from  the  palace,  con- 
cerning the  kinds  of  refreshments  most  pleasing  to  Lady 
Ouseley  : it  was  asked  whether  she  usually  smoked  the  ca- 
lean,  or  preferred  tea  to  coffee  ; at  the  same  time  the  king 
graciously  intimated,  that  a chair  should  be  provided  for  her 
accommodation,  although  the  queen  would  sit,  according  to 
custom  on  a carpet.  At  her  return  Lady  Ouseley  told  us 
that  having  been  conducted  with  much  ceremony  into  a large 
room,  of  which  the  floor  was  covered  with  cloth  of  gold,  she 
found  there  the  royal  favourite  who  was  a very  handsome 
woman,  an  infant  prince  her  son,  and  thirty  or  forty  female 
attendants,  all  profusely  decorated  with  jewels.  Soon  after 
her  introduction,  coffee  and  sweetmeats  were  presented  on 
trays  of  solid  gold.  The  queen  smoked ; but  a cale&n  was 


mysteries  of  tbe  H harem.  But  certain  circumstances  attending  tbe  death  of  one, 
which  left  the  other  indisputably  pre-eminent,  excited  suspicions  that  demonstrated, 
at  least,  the  probability  of  actious  imputed  by  classical  historians  to  some  ancient 
princesses  of  this  country. 
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not  offered  to  her  visiter,  who  had  declared  herself  incapa- 
ble of  enjoying  the  intended  honour.  The  maid  was  led  to 
an  adjoining  chamber;  where  after  some  refreshment,  every 
article  of  her  dress  became  the  object  of  minute  examination 
to  the  ladies  in  waiting,  who  evinced  as  little  delicacy  in 
gratifying  their  curiosity  as  those  of  Shirdz,  before  noticed, 
(Vol.  II.  p.  53).  Meanwhile  Lady  Ouseley  delivered  a 
miniature-picture  of  our  Queen  Charlotte,  and  her  letter,  to 
the  Persian  Queen,  who  received  them  with  much  grace  and 
affability;  the  picture  was  set  in  diamonds  computed  to  be 
worth  several  thousand  pounds ; the  letter  was  splendidly 
illuminated,  and  a translation  had  been  annexed  by  the 
Ambassador.  This  zan-i-ihdh  (»U  ^j)  or  “king’s  wife," 
(like  one  already  mentioned)  seemed  much  encumbered  by 
the  drawers  or  pantaloons  which  she  wore;  their  stiff  embroi- 
dery of  pearls  almost  crippling  her  legs.  She  bestowed 
many  caresses  on  litttle  Janie  during  this  interview  which 
lasted  about  half  an  hour. 

Mi'kza'  Shefxa,  with  four  or  five  other  personages  of 
distinction,  paid,  on  the  tenth,  a long  visit  to  the  Ambassa- 
dor; they  all  drank,  and  appeared  to  relish  highly,  some 
essence  of  peppermint  diluted  with  water.  Mi'kza'  Shefia 
had  heard,  or  read,  and  talked  much  to  us,  of  a certain  mira- 
culous medicine  that  could  not  only  remove  all  corporeal 
infirmities,  but  restore  to  extreme  old  age,  the  powers  of 
active  and  vigorous  youth.  He  conversed  also  on  literature ; 
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and  antiquities;  contriving  to  introduce  a very  flattering 
compliment  to  me  on  the  subject  of  some  translations  which 
I had  made,  several  years  before,  from  the  Persian  language; 
and  of  which  Abu  l IIassan  Kha  n had,  too  favourably, 
spoken  to  him.  In  the  mean  time,  although  a month  had 
now  elapsed  since  our  arrival  at  Tehran , no  progress  had  been 
made  in  the  work  of  negociation ; nor  could  the  Ambassador, 
either  by  his  example  or  remonstrances,  stimulate  the  Vazirs, 
or  accelerate  the  tardy  process  of  Persian  diplomacy.  They 
seemed  inclined  to  procrastinate,  and  glad  of  any  circum- 
stance that  served  as  a pretence  for  delay;  every  hunting 
party  of  the  king  furnished  them  with  a plausible  excuse;  for 
in  his  absence,  they  said,  no  business  could  possibly  be 
transacted.  These  excursions  were  frequent,  as  Fateh  A'li 
Sha'ii,  like  most  members  of  the  Kaj&r  family,  and  of  other 
northern  tribes,  preferred  an  erratick  to  a settled  life;  a 
village  to  a city,  and  a tent  to  a palace.  Although  much 
snow  had  fallen  about  this  time  at  Tehran,  several  antelopes 
( ahh yst)  and  mountain  goats  ( buz  y ) were  killed  by  the  king; 
and  we  partook,  at  dinner  on  the  twelfth,  of  some  excellent 
venison,  part  of  that  royal  shikar  (j\Ls>)  or  game,  sent  as  a 
present  to  the  Ambassador. 

We  were  introduced  on  the  thirteenth  to  Hassan  Ali 
Mi'iiza'  (1 younger  brother  (by  the  same 
mother)  of  Husein  Ali  Mi'bz a',  the  prince  o fShirdz.  lie 
asked  many  questions  on  various  subjects;  and  inquired  after 
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his  “uncle”  the  king  of  England.  The  Ambassador  having 
mentioned  the  Prince  of  Wales,  he  said  it  was  the  auspicious 
tdlia  (jJt)  or  fortunate  destiny  of  the  Persian  Monarch,  to 
have  such  a berdder-zddeh  or  nephew.  We  sat  with 

him  about  twenty  minutes,  and  retired,  observing  the  usual 
ceremonies,  through  a small  court  and  garden  of  which  the 
walls  exhibited,  in  arched  recesses  or  niches,  the  painted  re- 
presentations of  cypress  trees. 

Next  day  we  visited  Mi'rza'  abd  al  weiia'b  (t_>Ujl\  A-t  \ l^x.) 
a man  of  distinguished  learning ; eminent  for  his  skill  in 
divinity,  metaphysicks,  the  Arabick  language,  and  for  the 
exquisite  beauty  of  his  penmanship;  we  found  him  prepared 
to  receive  us  in  a room  well  wanned  wi th  a large  mankal  (Ji>„)or 
chafing-dish  of  burning  charcoal  (See  Misc.  PI.  fig.  19).  I 
had  before  remarked  that  amidst  crowded  companies  he  ge- 
nerally appeared  absorbed  in  mental  devotion  or  meditation ; 
his  head  inclining  to  one  side  and  his  eyes  closed ; on  this 
occasion,  however,  he  evinced  the  most  polite  attention,  and 
his  conversation  was  equally  pleasing  as  instructive;  he 
talked  of  books  and  of  geography ; made  many  inquiries  on 
the  subject  of  theology,  (the  ylm  illahi  ^1  de  or  “ divine 
“science*’)  and  the  various  sects  of  different  religions;  wishing 
that  all  mankjnd  were  of  the  same  faith;  he  declared  his 
intention  of  seeking  knowledge  at  a new  source  by  studying 
English ; and  mentioned  that  he  was  engaged  in  the  compo- 
sition of  a miscellaneous  work,  which  he  proposed  to  entitle 
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the  Ganjtneh  i Neshat  (tbJ  or  “Treasury  of  Delight/’ 

Respecting  the  Tttrki  i^J/)  or  Tatar  (Jzb)  language,  he  said 
that  it  comprised  two  principal  dialects;  the  Turki  Jaghatdi 
^ j)  which  he  considered  as  the  dsel  (JJ)  or  pure  ori- 
ginal tongue ; aud  the  Turki  Riimi  ^Jjs)  spoken  at 

Constantinople,  and  throughout  all  Greece  aud  Asia  Minor; 
derived  from  the  Jaghatdi,  but  corrupted  with  a multiplicity 
of  Arabick,  Persian  aud  lun&ni  Greek  or  Ionian ) words. 
A topick  on  which  Mi'uza'  abd  al  weha'b  was  particularly 
eloquent,  must  not  here  be  omitted;  the  late  French  Embassy, 
a numerous  body  of  very  ingenious  men,  had  furnished  him 
with  one  favourite  subject  of  encomium,  Monsieur  Lamy,  a 
gentleman  whose  praises  I have  heard  celebrated  by  many 
other  Persians. 

We  proceeded  to  the  house  of  Farage  Allah  Kiia’n 
dll  _p)  a nobleman  of  military  habits;  with  much  appar- 
ent frankness  of  character,  and  a simplicity  of  manner,  whe- 
ther real  or  affected,  nearly  bordering  on  bluntness ; he 
began,  however,  like  the  most  insincere  of  his  countrymen, 
by  offering  to  the  Ambassador,  his  house  and  garden  as  a gift, 
or  pishkash  Knowing  the  person  whom  we  had  last 

visited,  he  proclaimed  aloud  his  own  consummate  ignorance 
of  metaphysicks,  theology  and  philosophy;  muttered  some- 
thing about  his  contempt  of  hypocrisy  and  the  cant  of  pedan- 
try; “all  abstruse  sciences,  said  he,  I leave  to  such  persons 
“as  my  friend  Abd  al  weha'b;  the  sword  and  musket  are 
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“ sufficient  for  me.  Returning  at  night  from  court,  I seat 
“myself  in  this  corner,  and  direct  the  khAnendeh 
“ s&zendeh  (ijJjL)  and  raks-kundn  (wULo»,)  the  vocal  and 
“ instrumental  musicians,  and  the  dancers,  to  amuse  me  until 
“I  fall  asleep;  of  what  value  is  all  the  learning  of  Mi'rza' 
“ abd  al  weh  a'b  ? I prefer  the  sounds  of  a sehtareh 
“or  Kamdncheh  (a*5 Uf)  a guitar  or  violin.”  lie  then  iron- 
ically poured  blessings  on  those  pious  Muselmdns  who  reli- 
giously abstained  from  wine;  and  with  much  humour  censured 
all  drunkards;  the  health  of  some  men,  he  was  willing  to 
allow,  claimed  in  this  respect  a little  indulgence;  and  for  bis 
own  part,  the  grapes  of  Shiraz  had  furnished  him  with  medi- 
cines during  three  and  thirty  years.  To  gratify  Mi'rza' 
Siif.fi a he  had  lately  forsworn  them,  but  his  spirits  began 
to  suffer  a considerable  depression  and  now  required  exhi- 
laration; Abu'l  II  ass  ax  Kiia’n  had  mentioned  to  him  some 
shr/ib  or  wine  of  Madeira  chehel  saleh  («!L  J**.) 

“ forty  years  old,”  which  the  Ambassador  had  brought  to 
Tehran;  of  this  he  plainly  hinted  that  a few  bottles  would 
he  a most  acceptable  present.  He  generally  spoke  in  Turk- 
ish to  his  servants,  and  was,  as  I learned  from  one  of  his 
acquaintances,  a kind  and  gentle  master;  his  favourite  attend- 
ant seemed  to  be  a young  Russian  who  assisted  in  handing 
us  the  caledus  and  coffee;  him  he  always  addressed  by  some 
very  coarse  and  opprobrious  term ; often  styling  him  Kurmsdk 
(a  word  explained  in  Vol.  II.  p.  542)  or  Kdferbacheh  (aa^K) 
“offspring  of  an  infidel.”  Lulcitaiued  by  his  pleasantry 
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and  impressed  with  favourable  sentiments  of  his  good  nature, 
we  left  Fa  rage  Allah  Kha'n  ; he  was  not,  however,  without 
enemies;  and  some  talked  of  cruelties  lately  perpetrated  by 
his  order  near  Tabriz,  where  many  villages  had  been  burnt 
and  the  unresisting  inhabitants  massacred. 

We  relumed,  after  this,  the  visit  of  Mohammed  A'li 
Kha'm,  the  Vazir  or  minister  of  Prince  A'li  Sha'u;  lie 
mentioned  some  extraordinary  mineral  productions  which 
he  had  observed  near  CdsMn;  and  a rock  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood exhibiting  seventy  wells,  or  pits,  of  which  he  was 
not  able,  with  a long  stick  and  his  extended  arm  to  reach 
the  bottom;  he  spoke  also  of  other  wonders  visible  at  this 
place;  but  from  his  description  I could  not  ascertain  whether 
they  should  be  classed  among  natural  or  artificial  curiosities. 
When  we  admired  the  extreme  delicacy  and  elegant  forms 
of  his  sherbet  spoons,  he  assured  us  that  he  had  once  pos- 
sessed many  of  which  the  bowls,  although  elastick,  were 
much  more  flexible;  thin  as  paper,  and  nearly  transparent; 
and  that  he  had  seen  the  leaves  of  a book  made  from  similar 
materials,  chub-i-gulubi  <-».>?-)  or  pear-tree  wood.  He 
shewed  us  a piece  of  sculpture  very  ingeniously  executed  on 
ivory  by  a young  and  self-taught  artist ; it  represented  in 
relief,  the  present  king’s  portrait,  and  some  other  figures, 
among  which  were  Armenian  Padres  or  priests  with  the  hog 
or  gurdz  {}•/),  usually  delineated  by  Persians  who  hold  that 
creature  in  abhorrence,  as  an  ensign  of  the  Christian  religion. 
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This  minister  complained  that  no  one  could  be  found  in 
Tehran  capable  of  repairing  and  regulating  his  three  French 
watches.  We  had  heard  complaints  on  the  same  subject  in 
every  other  part  of  the  country. 

The  next  visit  was  that  which  we  paid  to  Mi'rza'  Mu'sa 
a native  of  Mdzenderdn, and  governor  of  Gildn  (JLf). 
This  province,  situate  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  sea,  he 
described  as  covered  with  trees,  astonishingly  numerous,  but 
not  of  considerable  size;  and  he  contradicted  some  who  had 
affirmed  that  the  fish,  which  constituted  a principle  article  of 
diet  there,  was  unwholesome  food.  Of  Astrakhan,  he  said, 
the  Persian  name  was  Hashtarkhdn (1S)  ; and  his  account  of 
the  difficulties  which  opposed  a traveller  among  the  stupen- 
dous mountains,  the  forests  and  torrents  of  Mdzenderan  (or 
Ilyrcania)  almost  extinguished  the  desire  that  I had  long  felt, 
and  shook  my  resolution  of  exploring  that  region  on  a journey 
to  the  Caspian  sea.  The  room  wherein  Mi'rza*  Mu'sa* 
received  us  was  decorated  with  several  pictures  of  beautiful 
Georgian  women,  in  various  dresses, and  of  one  effeminate  boy. 


(“j  From  other  Persian*  I learned  that  the  name  was  sometimes  written 
( Uathltrkkuin  ),  but  more  correctly  Jys-y  ^*-1*.  ( Hoji  tarkhuan  ).  The  uame, 
however,  is  spelt  yUy  on  a 8'*ver  c01l>  ■Ittctibtd  in  Mr.  Fraehn's  "Nunjo- 

phylacium  Orientate  Pototiauum,”  p.  48.  This  work,  of  which  but  a few  copies 
were  circulated.  Is  remarkable  as  the  first  Latin  book  printed  in  the  University  press 
at  Casan;  for  we  read  p.  “ preli  latini  Uuiversitati*  Casauensis  priuiitiac  sunt;” 
it  was  published  in  1813. 
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Two  other  visits  must  yet  be  recorded;  one  we  made  at  the 
house  of  Mi'rza'  Yu'suf  lyju»),  who  entertained  us 
chiefly  with  a discourse  on  vacciuation,  and  his  dread  of  the 
small  pox;  a disease  by  which  his  son,  (nine  years  of  age) 
had  lost  one  eye.  He  told  the  Ambassador,  to  whose  infant 
daughter  the  cow-pox  had  lately  been  communicated,  that 
after  his  example  he  should  send  another  child  next  day  to 
the  English  surgeon  for  inoculation.  But  he  was  induced, 
by  the  prejudices  of  his  wives,  to  reject  any  innovation ; and 
by  the  bigotry  of  some  Mulcts  or  Mahommedan  priests,  to 
refuse  even  a blessing  from  the  hands  of  Christians;  the  small 
pox  was  at  this  time  fatal  to  hundreds;  his  child  soon  after 
took  it,  and  died. 

Our  series  of  ceremonious  visits  terminated  at  the  house  of 
Mi'rza'  Zeki',  fourth  Vazir  or  minister  of  state;  him  I have 
before  mentioned  as  the  Ambassador’s  Mchmitndar , who 
accompanied  us  from  Shiraz  to  Isfahun.  lie  related  an 
anecdote  which  served  to  exalt  the  Amin  addoulch's  character, 
already  very  high,  in  our  estimation.  It  appeared  that  within 
a few  days,  the  king  by  a command  indicating  some  displea- 
sure, had  required  his  son  Husein  An  Mi'rza'  prince  of 
ShirAz,  to  attend  immediately  at  the  court  of  Tehrdn.  So 
much  had  Furs,  the  province  governed  by  this  prince,  been 
impoverished  during  the  oppressive  administration  of  Nebbi 
Kiia'x,  that  he  found  it  impossible  to  raise  one  hundred 
thousand  tumdns,  due  to  the  royal  treasury;  there  was  still  a, 
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deficiency  of  twenty  thousand,  without  which  he  feared  to 
present  himself  before  the  king.  Yet  as  the  order  for  his 
appearance  was  peremptory,  he  had  set  out,  bringing  with 
him  (as  some  said)  the  queen  his  mother,  once  a favourite  of 
Fateh  A'li  Sija'h,  that  she  might  intercede  for  her  son. 
lie,  meanwhile,  recollecting  the  Amin  ad  douleh’s  many 
generous  acts,  wrote  a letter  to  this  minister,  expressing  regret 
for  having  on  former  occasions  been  his  enemy ; stating  the 
pecuniary  embarrassment,  and  requesting  the  loan  of  twenty 
thousand  tunihns,  for  svhich  sum  he  inclosed  a formal  bond. 
This  deed  the  Amin  ad  douleh  sent  back  with  a polite  answer 
to  the  prince,  and  instantly  declared  himself  responsible  for 
the  twenty  thousand  tumuns. 

Returning  from  Mi'rza'  Zeki’s  house,  we  met  in  a narrow 
street  some  of  the  king’s  elephants;  our  horses  seemed  in 
general  much  alarmed,  and  many  of  them  which  were  Ara- 
bian, absolutely  trembled  with  fear  at  the  sight  of  those  enor- 
mous quadrupeds. 

About  this  time  a poor  man  who  had  before  solicited  em- 
ployment in  the  Ambassador’s  service,  came  to  my  room, 
along  with  his  wife  and  daughter,  intreating  that  I should 
recommend  them  to  Lady  Ouseley;  the  woman  was  muffled 
in  her  chddcr  (yV),  but  not  so  completely  as  to  conceal  age  and 
ugliness;  the  little  girl,  seven  or  eight  years  old,  was  pretty, 
and  without  a veil;  she  presented  me  an  orange;  the  father 
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a common  flower;  and  the  mother  an  apple  on  which  had 
been  impressed  the  form  of  a leaf,  resembling  our  feru(,T) ; all 
these  were  the  prelude  to  their  request;  the  child  stared  with 
wonder  and  apparent  delight  at  the  painted  walls  of  my 
apartment,  and  still  more  at  some  drawings  which  I was  then 
finishing;  my  writing-desk,  camp-bed,  and  other  European 
articles  of  furniture;  while  the  woman,  to  interest  me  in  her 
behalf,  swore  with  strange  inconsistency,  be  sir  i Alt 
“by  the  head  of  A'li”  that  in  her  heart  she  was  a Christian. 

Our  servants  on  the  25th  of  December,  having  learned 
that  we  solemnized  Christmas  day,  presented  to  many  of  us, 
flowers,  oranges  and  sweetmeats,  with  the  congratulations 
and  wish,  thus  expressed  on  such  occasions  among  them- 
selves, Ide-i-shumu  mubdrek  bushed  (j-lb  jux)  “ may 

“your  festival  be  auspicious!”  And  these  words  we  heard 
a thousand  times  interchanged  on  the  27th,  when  the  Persians 
celebrated  their  Ide-i-kurbdn  (uly  ooc)  or  “ festival  of  the 
“sacrifice,’’  which  was  announced  by  drums  and  trumpets 
early  in  the  morning ; several  guns  were  fired  at  noon,  and 
multitudesof  people  flocked  outside  the  city  walls  to  the  Kurb&n 
gah  Jjj)  or  “place  of  sacrifice,”  where  a camel  was  killed 

(>T)  Applet  i bus  marked  are  sold  in  the  bazars  for  a trifle;  to  make  this  impression, 
a leaf  of  some  flower  or  shrub  is  glued  or  fastened  with  a thread  oa  several  parts  of 
the  fruit  while  yet  growing;  the  apple  gradually  ripens,  and  all  that  the  sun  reaches 
becomes  red ; the  parts  covered  by  the  leaves  remaining  of  a pale  green  or  yellow  colour. 
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with  the  usual  formalities,  in  commemoration  of  the  victim 
substituted  by  Abraham  for  his  own  son. 

The  new  year  (1812)  commenced  with  the  arrival  of  a 
leased  (a*\3)  or  messenger  from  Bushehr  who  brought  letters 
announcing  the  great  success  of  our  arms  in  various  parts  of 
the  East  Indies,  and,  particularly,  the  capture  of  Java. 

We  now  from  our  house  distinctly  heard,  almost  every 
hour  of  the  night,  various  sounds  of  musical  instruments  and 
voices  of  singers,  in  different  quarters  of  the  town.  Although 
extremely  active  in  preventing  riots,  and  prompt  in  arresting 
those  who  walk  the  streets  after  a certain  time;  the  officers 
of  police  allow  the  inhabitants  to  indulge  at  home  in  convi- 
vial amusements.  Those  nocturnal  feasts  cause  no  fatigue 
to  those  who  sleep  during  a great  portion  of  the  day;  and 
“the  Persians,”  as  Dr.  Johnson  observes,  (in  Rasselas)  “are  a 
“nation  eminently  social.”  When  a moment  can  be  stolen 
from  care  or  business,  they  sit  on  the  flat  roofs  or  in  the  cham- 
bers of  their  houses  with  musicians  and  dancers,  frequently 
drinking  wine  to  excessive  inebriation,  and  perfectly  heedless 
of  tomorrow;  happy  in  this  “blindness  to  the  future,”  there 
are  not  many  who  ever  seem  to  recollect  the  precarious 
tenure  by  which  they  hold  their  properties  and  lives.  At 
this  time  weddings  were  more  than  commonly  numerous; 
several  of  the  arLsis  or  nuptial  processions  passed  by 

our  gate;  the  bride,  whom  several  women  conducted  to  a 
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bath  adjoining,  appeared  al ways  wrapped  in  a while  sheet; 
having  on  her  head  a reddish  coloured  veil,  or  handkerchief; 
before  her  went  six  or  eight  men  with  pipes  and  drums;  and 
some  l&ties  or  buffoons,  and  boys  dancing  with  uncouth  and 
ridiculous  gestures ; the  gay  train  was  closed  by  the  young 
couple’s  friends  and  relations.  The  people  were  now  eager 
for  festive  enjoyments  as  they  anticipated  the  gloomy  days 
of  Muhharrem  (.»»);  when  to  honour  the  memory  of  Husein 
and  H ass  an,  the  martyred  sons  of  A'li,  every  pleasure  must 
be  suspended,  and  all  assume  the  outward  garb  of  sorrow. 

On  the  third  of  January,  a young  sepoy  dragoon  died ; his 
disease  was  an  affection  of  the  liver  which  did  not,  however, 
evince  itself  by  any  symptoms  until  the  day  before  his  death ; 
and  Sir  Gore  Ouseley  whose  health  had  lately  suffered  two 
attacks,  was  now  reduced  to  an  alarming  state  of  weakness. 
The  king  sent  Abu'l  IIassan  Kiia'n  to  inquire  after  him 
and  requested  that  Mr.  Cormick  the  surgeon  might  attend  at 
the  palate  w ith  a daily  report  of  his  situation. 

Soon  after  this,  prince  lies  f.in  A'li  Mi'rza' arrived  from 
Shiraz;  and  on  the  14  h we  paid  him  our  respects;  he  declared 
himself  much  pleased  to  see  us  again;  talked  of  the  great 
benefit  that  his  lecUi  and  gums  lmd  derived  from  a dentifrice 
(of  pulvenscd  charcoal)  which  Mr.  Siiarp  had  given  him; 
and  affected  considerable  satisfaction  at  being  once  more  an 
inmate  at  tiis  father’s  court ; ahnougti  we  knew  how  reluc- 
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tantly  he  had  obeyed  the  summons  that  forced  him  from 
Shiraz.  When  the  Ambassador  complimented  him  on  the 
healthiness  of  his  looks  after  a fatiguing  journey,  “ it  pro- 
ceeds,” replied  he,  “ from  my  happiness  in  being  allowed 
“ to  approach  the  king.” 

Returning  from  the  palace  I found  two  ragged  mendicants 
standing  at  my  door;  they  had  certificates,  and  a letter 
written  in  Italian,  addressed  to  all  pious  Christians,  and 
signed  by  some  bishops,  representing  the  bearers  as  good 
catholicks,  de  la  naiione  Caldca,  on  their  way  from  Selmds{1B)  to 
India;  “fallen  through  the  cruelty  of  the  barbarous  Persians 
“ into  extreme  and  lamentable  poverty.”  “ Caduti per  la  cru- 
“ delta  dei  barbari  Persiani  in  una  somma  e lagrimevole poverta.” 
Those  papers  were  shown  to  the  Ambassador,  who  granted 
pecuniary  relief. 


The  Muhharrem  or  first  month  of  the  Muhammcdan  year 
commenced  on  Friday  the  17th  of  January.  On  this  day, 
or  rather  on  the  night  immediately  preceding  it(19),  the 


(’*)  Seim  as  a city  of  Azrrbijan  near  the  lake  of  Urmiah  AX-vil*  or  as  it  is 

twice  named  by  Firdausi  in  bis  Shah  niimeh,  the  day ui  Khanjeskt 
or  “Lake  of  Khanjctht.  The  Geographer  IIamdallaii  describes  St/mds  as  a 
considerable  city,  of  which  the  inhabitants  were  (in  bis  time)  Mohammedans  of  the 
.Sunni  sect,  and  always  at  war  with  the  Curds,  their  neighbours.  To  the  adjacent 
Lake  of  Khanjrsht  be  assigns  a circumference  of  forty  four  farsangs. 


('•)  The  Persians  seem"  to  consider  the  evening  before  an  ide  or  festival,  as,  in 
fact,  the  beginning  of  it ; thus  although  their  Sabbath  is  properly  Friday,  they  sup- 
pose it  to  commence  at  sunset  the  day  before ; this  reminds  us  of  Genesis,  cb.  I,  v.  6. 
“ and  the  evening  and  the  morning  were  the  first  day.** 
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Persians  began  to  celebrate  those  doleful  rites  by  which  they 
commemorate  the  death  of  Husris,  the  son  ot  Ali,  and 
grandson  of  their  prophet.  These  solemnities  continue 
ten  days  (sty  led  in  Arabick  uthurj3t^  from  the  number yu  ten) 
on  each  of  which  a portion  of  the  melancholy  story  is  pub- 
lickly  recited  in  the  streets  of  every  town,  by  priests  and 
others,  to  crowds  of  people  who  express  their  sympathy  and 
grief  not  only  by  groans  and  sighs,  but  by  howls  of  very 
suspicious  loudness;  violent  beating  of  breasts;  rending  of 
garments,  and  even  tears,  which  many,  by  annual  practice, 
have  taught  to  flow  at  will.  Individuals,  lamenting  events 
that  happened  in  a distant  country,  above  eleven  hundred 
years  before,  appeared  to  have  sutfered  the  recent  loss  of  a 
parent  or  a child,  or  to  mourn  some  other  private  and  domes- 
tick  calamity ; all  affected  a negligence  in  dress;  a depression 
of  countenance  and  a whining  tone  of  voice  in  which  they 
uttered  frequently  the  ejaculation  “ Y&  Ilusein!  Yn 

llassan!  G«^.\»)”  with  many  direful  imprecationson  those  con- 
cerned in  the  martyrdom  of  their  favourite  saints.  But 
whatever  some  enthusiasts  might  have  really  felt,  I knew 
two  or  three  Persians  who,  in  secret,  laughed  at  this  “mock- 
“ ery  of  wo/’  although  they  seemed,  externally,  to  participate 
in  the  general  affliction. 

Of  this  Muhharrem  (for  the  solemnities  are  so  denominated 
after  the  month)  ten  acts,  performed  on  so  many  successive 
days,  constitute,  I believe,  the  only  Persian  exhibition  that 
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can  be  styled  dramatick;  for  we  must  not  dignify  with  such 
an  epithet  the  low  butfoonery  or  the  disgusting  obsceuitv  of 
gesticulation  and  language  displayed,  to  amuse  the  vulgar 
and  the  profligate,  by  Okies  and  their  boys.  Those  scenes 
describing  the  distresses  of  Husein  and  his  family,  are  called 
the  taazieh  three  or  four  of  them  I saw  imperfectly  and 

accidentally ; but  was  fortunate  in  witnessing  with  other 
gentlemen,  by  express  invitation,  two  of  the  principal,  com- 
plete, aod  represented  in  the  best  style;  the  first  at  Mi'rza' 
Siiefia’s  house,  the  other  in  presence  of  the  king.  We 
were  entertained  by  the  prime  minister,  on  the  23rd,  at  night, 
with  a very  interesting  portion  of  the  tragedy,  which  many 
Persians  of  high  rank  attended.  Under  a spacious  tent  or 
awning  spread  outside  the  windows  and  illuminated  by 
torches,  Husein  and  his  family  were  supposed  to  dwell; 
the  women  chiefly  occupying  a takht  or  raised  platform  made 
of  boards ; they  and  the  men  were  clothed  with  much  pro- 
priety in  Arabian  dresses.  A Mula  who  occasionally  sup- 
plied the  place  of  a chorus,  began  by  chaunting  in  a solemn 
recitativo  the  general  subject  of  this  evening’s  act,  from  a 
written  paper ; the  other  performers,  also,  assisted  their 
memory  with  a similar  help.  The  principal  circumstances 
were  the  marriage oISeki'n  ah(.u>£-,  IlusEiN’sdaughter)and 
the  death  of  Ka'sem  who  immediately  after  the  nuptial 
ceremony,  had  been  obliged  to  leave  her,  his  cousin  and  his 
fair  bride,  to  join  in  an  attack  upon  the  enemy,  by  whom  he 
was  slain.  The  representation  consisted  of  what  may  be 
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termed  several  scenes,  connected  and  explained  by  the  reci- 
tation or  chaunt  of  the  Alula.  The  A riisi  or  wed- 

ding; the  hostile  challenge;  the  bridegroom’s  farewell;  his 
departure  on  horseback,  accompanied  by  many  warriors 
fully  armed  and  clad  in  coats  of  mail ; his  mangled  corpse 
brought  back  from  the  field  of  battle  by  his  friends,  and  the 
women’s  lamentation  over  it.  Although  the  lovely  Seki'naii 
was  personated  by  an  impudent  boy  and  the  elder  female 
characters  by  men,  while  the  books  or  papers  which  they 
held,  tended  to  dissipate  any  illusion,  yet  some  incidents  and 
expressions  in  the  course  of  this  simple  drama,  proved  ex- 
ceedingly affecting;  and  I could  give  credit  to  Mi'rza' 
Shefia  and  a few  other  spectators  for  the  sincerity  oftheir 
tears.  On  the  court  walls  and  on  the  roof  of  an  adjacent 
building,  twenty  or  thirty  women  and  young  girls  had  assem- 
bled ; and  from  my  seat  in  the  open  window  I distinctly  heard 
them  sobbing  in  melancholy  sympathy  with  the  widowed 
bride,  and, suddenly, littering  at  the  aukward  motions  of  those 
men  who  represented  the  female  personages. 

But  the  grand  catastrophe,  the  death  of  Husein,  was 
reserved  for  the  25th,  when  we  saw  it  acted  at  the  palace  in 
the  Meidan  or  square,  which  exhibited  more  valuable  deco- 
rations than,  probably,  ever  graced  an  European  theatre; 
for  the  king  had  lent  on  this  occasion,  thousands  of  his  most 
precious  and  brilliant  jewels;  he  beheld  the  exhibition  from 
a room  over  the  gateway,  close  to  which  a tent  had  been 
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pitched  on  the  walls  anil  carpets  spread  for  the  Ambassador 
and  his  party.  There  we  took  our  places,  about  noon ; en- 
joying  a perfect  view  of  the  square  which  was  lined  with  mus- 
keteers, yesaouls  or  constables,  Jeraxhts  and  other  royal  ser- 
vants; its  walls  being  covered  with  many  hundreds  of  women, 
mostly  wrapped  from  head  to  foot  in  their  white  chaders.  A 
space  of  ground,  enclosed  and  divided  by  a canvass  serapcrdeh, 
represented  the  habitations  of  IIuseix,  his  family  and  the  few 
brave  companions  that  remained  faithful  to  him ; the  scene 
was  the  desert  of  Kcrbela;  here,  during  nine  days  they  had 
supported  a miserable  existence,  surrounded  by  their  ene- 
mies, the  ferocious  troops  of  Yez  i'd,  who  interposed  between 
them  and  the  Euphrates,  obstructed  every  supply  of  water 
from  that  river,  or  the  wells  in  their  vicinity;  and  thus  in- 
volved them  in  all  the  anguish  of  excessive  thirst. 

This  act  commenced  with  a solemn  procession,  some  men 
carrying  on  their  shoulders  the  prophet’s  coffin  or  tubut 
on  this  hung  a pall  of  gold-embroidered  cloth  blazing  with  the 
lustre  of  diamonds,  emeralds  and  rubies;  next  was  led  before 
us  the  horse  of  Ali  Akuar  (IIusein’s  eldest  son  recently 
killed)  or  of  Ka'sem  (his  nephew  before  mentioned).  A 
thousand  arrows  appeared  to  bristle  in  this  noble  steed ; the 
inner  garment  lately  worn  by  its  unfortunate  rider,  was 
then  displayed;  pierced  in  many  places  and  stained  with 
blood.  Now  thecolloquial  part  begins,  recited  or  chaunted, 
as  at  the  former  exhibition,  Iroui  w ritten  papers ; the  women 
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address  many  pathetic  speeches  to  the  arrow-stricken  horse  ; 
andutterloud  lamentationsatsightof  the  bloody  garment;  their 
distress,  meanwhile,  arising  from  the  want  of  water,  becomes 
intolerable.  One  hero  gallantly  undertakes  to  procure  them 
relief;  he  sallies  forth;  is  opposed,  fights  bravely,  but  is  over- 
powered and  slain.  Abba's,  the  brother  of  Husein,  then 
resolves  to  try  the  perilous  adventure;  he  clothes  himself  in 
complete  mail;  girds  on  his  scymetar;  grasps  his  lance, 
departs  amidst  the  benedictions  of  his  grateful  friends,  and 
having  succeeded  in  filling  a leathern  meshek  at  the  river, 
fights  back  his  way  through  crowds  of  foes,  but  is  inter- 
cepted, wounded,  and  deprived  of  the  water,  just  as  lie  brings 
it  within  view  of  those  who  so  much  want  it.  Husejn  him- 
self at  length  prepares  to  go;  his  sister  Zeineb  his 

daughter  Seki'xaii  and  his  infant  son,  endeavour  by  their 
tears,  entreaties  and  forebodings  to  dissuade  him  from  this 
enterprise  of  desperation.  A herald  of  the  enemy  is  intro- 
duced with  due  form;  he  proposes  terms;  Husein  indig- 
nantly rejects  them ; and  his  charger  is  led  out.  The  women 
renew  their  solicitations  with  much  weeping;  some  faithful 
warriors  offer  to  devote  themselves  for  his  safety;  but  con- 
vinced that  Providence  has  already  decreed  whatever  must 
befal  the  son  of  Ali  and  of  Fa'timah  (daughter  of  the  pro- 
phet) he  declares  his  intention  of  rushing  amidst  the  hostile 
ranks.  Next  appear  the  Jinn  (o^-)  or  genii,  whose  chief  the 
Shdh  e Jinn  expresses  his  readiness  to  assist  him ; he  with 
thanks,  declines  any  supernatural  aid,  unless  immediately 
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from  God.  The  little  genii  then  pay  homage  to  IIusein 
and  kiss  the  feet  of  his  horse;  lie  rides  forth;  many  cavaliers 
are  seen  galloping  about  the  plain  in  coats  of  iron  mail,  with 
shields  and  lances;  quivers  full  of  arrows  and  bows  in  cases. 
Uusein  is  environed  by  the  soldiers  of  Yezi'o,  and  taken 
prisoner,  dismounted  and  beheaded  with  a khanjar  or  long  knife, 
by  Sham  er  (/*!).  The  tent  of  Husein  is  demolished  and 
burnt;  his  women  seized  and  carried  off  in  black cajavahs  on 
camels;  and  finally,  a lion  comes  from  the  desert  and  scatters 
earth  on  the  dead  bodies,  and  on  some  detached  heads  of 
those  who  had  been  martyred  in  the  holy  cause.  Thus 
ended  the  tragedy ; for  a subsequent  scene  which  I shall 
hereafter  notice,  did  not  appear  materially  connected  with 
the  death  of  IIuskin. 

I was  exceedingly  gratified  by  this  performance;  for  it  not 
only  conveyed  a most  accurate  idea  of  the  Arabian  dress  and 
mode  of  warfare,  but  filled  the  imagination  with  a picture 
which,  in  many  respects,  I am  inclined  to  think,  represented 
not  unfaithfully,  our  own  age  of  chivalry.  The  introduction 
of  heralds;  the  challenges  of  knights,  if  so  may  be  styled  the 
Saracenic  warriors;  their  single  combats;  their  military  pomp 
and  array  ; coats  of  mail,  shields,  lances  and  banners ; the 
armour  and  caparisons  of  their  horses,  and  many  other  cir- 
cumstances, seemed  to  me  almost  exactly  such  as  I had  seen 
delineated  in  our  emblazoned  Romances,  and  other  illumin- 
ated Manuscripts  which  describe  the  maimers  and  customs 
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of  European  nations  soon  after  the  crusades(*°).  As  on  the 
former  occasion,  young  men  and  boys  were  clothed  like 
females;  but  the  reader  has,  perhaps,  wished  to  inquire  under 
what  form  the  genii  appeared.  They  were  children,  probably 
nine  or  ten  years  old,  dressed  in  black  garments,  their  faces, 
heads  and  shoulders  being  covered  with  red  handkerchiefs; 
all  held  drawn  swords;  their  chief,  the  Sh&h  t Jinn  or  “king 
“of  the  Genii”  was  taller  than  the  others;  he  wore  armour, 
carried  a bow,  quiver  and  shield,  and  had,  like  his  attendants, 
a red  handkerchief  thrown  over  his  head.  A person  in  the 
skin  ofawildbeast.movingawkwardly  on  his  hands  and  knees, 
performed  the  part  of  a generous  lion,  by  scattering  dust  on 
the  martyr’s  bodies ; and  the  heads  which  at  first  seemed 
waxen  or  wooden,  and  sticking  in  the  ground,  I perceived,  on 
a second  glance  to  be  animated;  the  eyes  and  lips  moving; 
they  appertained  to  men  who  from  enthusiasm  in  the  cause, 
had  voluntarily  submitted  to  a partial  interment, and  remained 
above  three  hours  thus  buried  to  the  chins  in  earth.  Some 
Russian  prisoners  had  been  hired,  or  compelled,  to  represent 
the  soldiers  of  Yezi'd;  and,  on  the  death  of  IIusein,  could 
scarcely  escape  by  galloping  at  full  speed,  from  a shower  of 
stones,  which  the  mob  pelted  at  them  in  rage  against  the  ene- 
mies of  their  saint;  Shamer,  by  whom  he  was  decapitated, 


This  dramatic  k celebration  of  the  Muharrem  was  instituted  in  the  middle  of 
the  tenth  century,  by  Sulta  n Mobzad’dol  laii.  (See  D’ilerbelut,  Bitdiot.  Orient., 
in  Atchour J.  The  first  crusade  was  underlakeu  near  the  close  of  the  eleventh. 
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suffered  more  especially  from  the  violence  of  their  fur}' ; and 
I saw  him  receive  many  hearty  blows  and  kicks,  amidst  innu- 
merable execrations.  At  length  appeared  the  prophet’s  coffin 
or  ttibut;  and  in  the  procession  were  led  some  horses  richly 
adorned  with  the  king’s  jewels;  one  particularly,  of  which  the 
face  was  almost  covered  by  a splendid  mask  or  veil  composed 
chiefly  of  diamonds;  two  men,  held  under  this  horse’s  head 
a large  and  fine  white  shawl,  to  catch  any  of  the  precious 
ornaments  that  might  become  loose. 

After  this  a very  extraordinary  dance  was  performed  by 
eighty  or  an  hundred  athletick  men,  of  whom  several  were 
naked  to  the  waist;  some  held  in  their  hands  swords  and  long- 
bladed  knives,  and  had  either  actually  cut  themselves  (as  is 
generally  the  case)  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  or  had  with 
paint,  exceedingly  well  imitated  on  their  skins,  the  appear- 
ance of  bleeding  wounds.  A certain  tune  regulated  the  mea- 
sure of  this  dance  under  the  direction  of  a man  who,  beating 
time  with  a wand,  chaunted  all  the  while  in  a loud  voice  the 
praises  of  Mohammed  and  his  family,  particularly  of  A'li 
whom  he  frequently  invoked  by  the  exclamation  “ Ai  Sfur~i~ 
Khuda!''  ^\)  Oh!  lion  of  God!”  Several  among  the 

dancers  joined  in  this  hymn  or  song,  striking  together  in  per- 
fect cadence,  two  pieces  of  hard  wood,  each  in  size  and  shape 
like  the  half  of  a large  orange;  the  action  was  violent,  although 
they  did  not  rise  very  high  from  the  ground,  rather jumping 
forward,  with  one  leg  advanced  before  the  other,  and  then 
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retreating  suddenly;  but  there  were  a few,  who  passed  between 
the  others,  according  to  a regular  and  preconcerted  move- 
ment ; the  manly  figure*  of  those  actors,  the  clashing  of  swords 
and  daggers,  the  striking  together  of  the  wooden  pieces,  and 
the  chaunting  of  their  hymn  or  song,  in  which  several  females 
raised  their  voices,  induced  me  to  imagine  that  this  perform- 
ance, partly  religious  and  military,  might  resemble,  in  some 
respects,  the  Salian  dance  among  the  ancient  Romans. 

A pompous  and  tedious  enumeration  of  the  king’s  titles, 
with  many  benedictions,  closed  this  entertainment,  and  we 
returned  to  our  houses  through  streets  and  bazdrs,  where  all  the 
shops  were  shut,  and  but  few  persons  visible.  Two  fellows, 
however,  having  on  the  way,  insulted  Mr.  Sharp,  were  re- 
proved by  Abu'l  Hassan  Kha'n;  they  then  directed  their 
insolence  against  him  for  espousing  the  cause  of  a Sag-i- 
Farangki  j *_£■)  “a  Christian  dog,  or  an  European;”  next 
morning  they  were  brought  by  an  yesdwal  (JjLjI  or  constable,  to 
the  Ambassador’s  gate,  where  some  stout fer Ashes  immediately 
inflicted  thirty  or  forty  blows  on  the  naked  soles  of  their  feet. 
An  attempt  had  been  made  to  substitute  a poor  and  innocent 
stranger  for  one  of  those  offenders,  the  handsome  and  impu- 
dent favourite  of  some  great  man;  but  our  servants  knew  the 
real  culprits,  who  had  been  repeatedly  guilty  of  insulting  the 
English  geullemen. 

During  several  days  of  January  the  weather  proved  mild 
and  fine;  on  others  it  was  cloudy  and  tempestuous;  much.. 
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rain  and  snow  fell.  The  Thermometer  from  noon  to  two  or 
three  o’clock  was  generally  up  to  45, 46, 47,  and  (twice)  to  48. 

X On  the  second  of  February  at  noon  I proceeded  to  the 
palace,  followed  by  a considerable  number  of  /rashes  and 
other  servants,  carrying  on  khanchehs  (Af-y.)  or  trays,  various 
presents  from  the  Ambassador  to  the  King;  shawls,  lace 
veils,  pieces  of  cloth,  watches,  guns,  a service  of  fine  china; 
very  beautiful  cut-glass  chandeliers  and  lustres;  two  bottles 
of  cinnamon  oil;  English  gun-powder,  telescopes,  and  other 
things.  I was  accompanied  by  Abu'e  IIassan  Kha'n,  and 
received  at  the  palace  gate  by  the  Amin  ad  douleh,  two  or  three 
other  noblemen,  a treasurer  and  gentleman-usher  of  ceremo- 
nies, who  all  very  carefully  perused  the  list  of  presents,  which 
the  Ambassador  had  written  ; they  then  conducted  me  into 
the  court  opposite  a small  talar,  or  open  fronted  room,  where 
the  king  was  seated,  plainly  dressed  in  a dark  coloured  coat 
and  holding  in  his  hands  a string  of  pearl  beads;  after  several 
obeisances  Abu  l IIassan  Kha'n  and  I were  directed  to 
advance  within  five  or  six  yards  of  the  talar.  The  usher  then 
proclaimed  “ that  the  Ilchi  or  Ambassador  had  sent  his 
“ brother  to  the  foot  of  the  throne  with  offerings  for  the  sover- 
“ eign  of  the  world.’’  Then  a pishkash  nev'is  (y-i/  or 

*«  Registrar  of  presents,”  read  with  a loud  voice  the  catalogue 
of  articles,  which,  at  this  time,  the  /crushes  were  employed  in 
bringing  into  the  court, and  placing  before  the  king;  who  look- 
ing at  me,  graciously  said  khusliumedi  iy)  “you  are  wel- 
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“ come,"  and  bid  phh,  bo)  “come  forward;’’  I advanced  a 
little  and  he  inquired  with  much  kindness  after  the  Ambas- 
sador’s health;  paid  me  some  compliments  on  understanding 
Persian,  and  on  having  translated  (as  he  had  heard)  fifty  manus- 
cripts into  English;  and  after  a few  minutes  conversation 
during  which  the  presents  were  not  mentioned,  he,  by  a slight 
inclination  of  his  head,  made  the  signal  for  my  retiring. 
Abu'l  Hass  an  Kha'n  attended  me  to  the  door,  but  returned 
to  superintend  the  more  minute  inspection  of  each  separate 
article  that  had  been  sent.  Although  most  of  these  were  rare 
and  valuable  and  to  hundreds  who  saw  them  in  the  outer 
courts  must  have  been  objects  of  admiration  (as  was  afterwards 
acknowledged) ; yet  not  one  Persian  ventured  either  to  praise 
or  disparage;  because  the  king  had  not  hitherto  expressed 
his  opinion,  according  to  which  theirs  must  bo  always 
regulated. 

I remarked  on  this  occasion,  as  on  former  visits,  in  all  the 
outer  passages  and  squares  of  the  palace  a strange  confusion 
of  common  fellows;  soldiers,  f crushes,  and  others  among  whom 
the  ministers  and  khdns,  when  wrapped  in  bardnis  or 

“rain  coats”  were  chiefly  distinguished  by  the  shawls  twisted 
round  their  caps ; but  from  that  inner  court  where  the  king 
actually  sat,  this  multitude  was  excluded;  there  prevailed 
solemn  ceremony  ; and,  until  the  usher  had  been  authorised 
to  speak,  most  perfect  silence. 
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We  frequently  amused  ourselves  with  excursions  to  the 
neighbouring  villages,  and  in  seeking  hares,  snipes,  wild- 
pigeons  and  partridges,  on  the  plain  and  amongst  rocks  and 
marshes  near  the  ruins  of  Rat  (^1 ; a city  which  by  its  ancient 
magnitude  and  celebrity, is  fully  entitled  to  our  consideration, 
and  claims  some  pages  here  as  a memorial. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  we  passed  among  con- 
siderable ruins  on  our  approach  towards  Tehran,  from  which 
they  are  not  distant  in  some  places  above  four  miles,  although 
extending,  in  different  directions,  more  than  twice  as  far;  the 
plain  at  least  is  irregularly  covered,  for  a considerable  space, 
with  tumular  masses  of  clay,  and  fragments  of  brick-built 
edifices  representing,  most  inadequately,  that  venerable  city 
of  which  the  name  as  written  by  Greek  geographers,  Rhaga, 
or  Rhageia,  may  be  easily  discovered  in  the  modern  softened 
pronunciation  of  Rai ; while  local  circumstances  sufficiently 
indicate  it  to  be  the  Rhages  described  by  Arrian,  whose  words 
I shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  quote(sl).  It  appears  con- 
temporary with  Nineveh  and  Ecbatana,  in  the  book  of  Tobit; 
which,  though  of  apocryphal  authority  among  the  biblical 
records,  must  be  considered  as  an  ancient  composition,  and 


(*')  By  some  obscure  writer#  the  name  of  Rhagrs  or  Rages,  has  been  corruptly  given 
to  that  city  of  Mesopotamia,  which  the  Arabians  called  Ruha  l*;  or  with  the  article 
UjH  Ar'roha , and  the  Greeks  Catli-rhoe  KaXXqxo;  and  Edessa  E^ee^a— *"sic  etiam  apud 
“ Albert um  Aquenscm,  apud  Villermuin  Tyrium  et  OliTi-rium  Scholastic  um  in  bistoria 
regum  Terras  Sanctae  Iihages  et  Rages,"  Ac.  See  Bayer  # “Historia  Osrhoena  e* 
y Edesscna  exnumis  illustrata/’  (Petrop.  1734,  p»  1*2;. 
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in  its  Persian  geography  may  be  supposed  not  liable  to  the 
charge  of  inconsistency.  We  therein  read  (ch.  1.  v.  14)  that 
Tobit  travelled  from  Nineveh  to  “ Rages  a city  of  Media;” 
and  this  journey  was  performed,  according  to  our  best 
chronologers,  above  seven  hundred  years  before  Christ. 

That  Ragau,  noticed  in  the  book  of  Judith  (ch.  1.  v.  15), 
is  the  Rages  of  Tobit,  I am  inclined,  after  some  hesitation,  to 
believe  with  two  learned  writers^) ; how  far  that  book  may 
be  regarded  as  historical  authority  my  present  object  does 
not  lead  me  to  inquire;  it  is  merely  quoted  on  this  occasion 
as,  at  least,  a work  of  respectable  antiquity(13). 


(**;  Dr.  Wells  (Geogr,  of  the  Old  Tist.  Vol.  III.  p.  197,  Lond.  1712)  and  Dean 
Prideaux  'Conuex.  of  Old  and  New  Test.  Vol.  II.  p 718.  Lond.  1749).  They  have 
not  assigned  their  reasons  for  adopting  this  opinion  ; neither  does  the  text  specify 
Media  as  1 lie  region  in  which  Ragau  was  situate;  the  resemblance  of  names,  however, 
may  be  supposed  to  favour  the  identity;  and  it  is  not,  perltaps  unreasonable  to  place 
in  Media  the  scene  of  a great  battle  wherein  a king  of  that  country  was  defeated  by 
invaders  who  likewise  took  Ecbatane , the  capital  anti  other  cities  of  Media.  This, 
notwithstanding  some  chronological  embarrassments,  Prideaux  has  described  as  an 
event  of  the  year  G5G  before  the  commencement  of  our  era;  (Vol.  I.  p.  49).  The 
vanquished  monarch  was  Arphaxad  whom  Nabnchodonosor  took  “in  the  mountains  of 
“Ragau;  and  smote  him  through  with  his  darts,  and  destroyed  him  utterly  that  day;" 
(Judith  ch.  1 v 15).  By  Archbishop  Usher,  Prideaux  and  others,  the  king  of  Assyria, 
here  called  Nabucliodonosor,  is  regarded  as  the  Saoshucbiiius  of  Ptolemy  (Canon. 
Regum);  and  Arphaxad  as  the  Dciokcs  , A/jiocqt)  of  Herodotus.  I have  already  ob- 
served (Vol.  1 p.  49)  that  this  Medi-tu  sovereign  is  Dehak  (^HK)  as  properly 
written  ina  Pahlavi  manuscript;  whom  the  modern  Persiausaud  Arabians  call  ZotlAK, 
Dhohak,  Ac. 

(“)  The  Ssriac  version  of  Judith  (Wjlton's  Polyglott  Vol.  IV)  has  Dura  ()j0J) 
for  Ragau  VQ  j)  in  the  fifth  verse  (of  chap.  I)  which  is  thus  rendered  according  to 
our  English  bihles;  “ Even  in  those  days  king  Nabuchodonosor  made  war  with  king 
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Rhages  is  memorable  for  the  halt  of  Alexander  during 
five  days ; when,  having  so  far  traced  Darius,  he  there,  as 
Arrian  relates,  desisted  from  the  pursuit;  a circumstance 
which  may  be  dated  in  the  year  331  before  Chrisl(w).  After 
this  mention  of  Rhages  we  are  surprised  on  finding  the  ori- 
ginal construction  of  Rhageia  and  Rhaga , 

ascribed  by  Strabo  (Lib.  XI.  c.  18),andStephanusByzuntius, 
(in  Pcy<0  to  Seleucus  (Nicator),  who  accompanied,  and  sur- 
vived Alexander;  and  was  first  monarch  of  the  dynasty  called 
from  him  Seleucidan.  This  appearance  of  anachronism  has 
induced  Bochart  (Sacr.  Geogr.  Lib.  II.  cap.  14),  Vaillant 
(Arsacid.  Impcr.  Arsaces  II),  and  other  ingenious  writers 


“ Arphaxad  in  the  great  plain,  which  is  the  plain  in  the  borders  of  Ragau.”  From  the 
Syriac  therefore  it  would  appear  (unless  we  suppose  one  name  erroneously  written  for 
smother)  that  those  aucir'ht  monarchs  first  contended  in  the  plain  of  Dura,  and  that 
Arphaxad  was  afterwards  taken  and  slain  “in  the  mountains  of  Ragau  for  »o  we 
read  in  the  twelfth  verse  of  ch.  1.  according  to  the  Syriac  translation.  Whoever  com- 
posed the  hook  of  Judith,  is  severely  treated  by  Ludovicus  Cuppcllus,  as  a “nugator^* 
and  “ fa  bu  la  tor;”  lie  styles  him  “ hominem  plane  infsntem  et  slnpidum,"  Arc.  ami  ac- 
cuses him  of  a geographical  error  in  describing  (he  plain  of  Ragau  as  situate  near  the 
'Euphrates  and  Tigris  (Comment,  in  Vet.  Testam.  p.  577,  Amst.  1009).  But  this  we 
also  find  in  the  latin  Vulgate  ; “ Nabuchodonosor  Rex  Assy  riorum  qui  reguabat  in 
“ Ninevc  civitate  magna,  puguavit  contra  Arphaxad  et  obtinuit  eum  in  campo  magno 
“qui  appellator  Ragau,  circa  Eupbratem  et  Tigrim (Judith  l.  0).  The  Greek 
Septuagint  and  our  English  version  arc  free  from  this  error. 

(**)  Alexander  arrived  at  Rhages  (or  Rat)  on  the  eleventh  day  of  his  march  from 
Ecbatana  (or  Uamadan );  and  Rhages,  adds  the  historian,  is  distant  from  the  Caspian 
Straits,  a journey  of  oue  day,  to  those  who  travel  with  the  same  expedition  that  Alex- 
ander used  in  leading  on  his  troops;  Kat  is  Payaf  crucian)  tyirpa 

5c  o j^u/poi  ovrot  airo  rwv  Kanuwi'  trirAwv  obot'  Tf/upas  fiiat  iXuvvorrt  AAt£a>5po* 
nyc,  (Arrian,  de  Expcd.  Alexand.  Lib.  111.  c.  20;. 
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to  offer  an  emendation  or  correction  of  the  Greek  geogra- 
pher’s words  in  their  respective  versions  of  the  passages  to 
which  I allude ; aud  for  founded  they  would  read,  as  more 
accurate,  repaired,  restored , or  rebuilt.  We  find  Rhages 
one  of  the  Ileparcliies  or  prefectures  of  Media,  and  fur- 
nishing the  principal  winter  quarter  to  Antigonus’s  army 
(about  the  year  before  Christ  314  or  315);  as  we  learn  from 

Diodorus  Siculus;  "row#  be  trrparlvrat  ertbietXty  ets  aratrar  rijy  earparttav, 
*' rat  fjaXi&ru  us  njv  eie'ap^iav  rqy  Tpotrayopevo/Jtyijy  Payas."  (Lib.  xix.) 


This  city,  to  whomsoever  its  origin  may  be  due,  Nicator 
denominated  Europos  according  to  Strabo  (Lib.  XI,  c.  18), 
who  adds  that  the  Parthians  call  it  Arsakia.  “ Raga,” 
says  Stephanus  of  Byzantium  (in  p „ya),  “ was  named  Eu- 
“ ropos ; and  afterwards  Arsake  (or  Arsace)  from  Arsaces 
“king  of  the  Persians;”  him  we  are  authorised  to  believe  the 
second  Arsacidan  Monarch,  or  Tiridates,  entitled  the  great; 
who  died  after  a long  and  honourable  reign,  two  hundred 
and  seventeen  years  before  Christ(*s). 


(**]  We  find  on  various  medals  of  the  Arsacidan  kings,  bearing  Greek  legends,  the 
initial  letter  A dcuoting  that  the  place  of  coinage  was  Arsaeia.  Vaillant  has  engraved 
and  described  a brass  medal  of  his  own  collection,  which  exhibit'  the  head  of  Arta ba- 
nns the  fourth,  (last  monarch  of  the  Parthian  race)  with  the  numeral  characters  IIY; 
besides  the  initial  A of  Artacia.  Having  ascertained  by  the  numerals  that  this  coin 
was  struck  in  the  year  480  of  the  Arsacidan  era,  (or  of  Christ  224)  he  seems  to  con* 
aider  it  as,  perhaps,  the  latest  of  its  class;  the  monarch  whose  image  it  bears  having 
been  overthrown  soon  after,  and  his  dynasty  in  Persia  extinguished.  This  is  not 
among  the  coins  of  Vaillant  respecting  which  Corsini,  Froeiich,  Pcileriit,  Eckhel  and 
others  have  expressed  some  doubts. 

2 A 
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But  the  ancient  name  was  not  forgotten ; and  seems  in  the 
second  century  of  our  era  to  have  resumed  its  right.  Athen- 
aeus  (Lib.  XII)  informs  us  that  the  Parthian  kings  made  Rhages 
their  place  of  residence  during  the  vernal  season;  and  Isidorus 
Characenus  describes  Raga  as  greatest  of  the  Median  cities; 

(u.  fitytffrij  rwr  Kara  njr  MijStay  ’)  Paya.  IMansioOeS  PurthlC®)  ; 

among  which  he  also  enumerates  Charax;  this,  however,  and 
Rhagea  are  placed  by  Ptolemy  in  Parthiu,  while  heassigns  Euro- 
pus and  Arsacia  to  Media,  and, even  distinguishes  these,  one 
from  the  other,  by  the  difference  of  longitude  and  latitude^*6). 
Pliny  (vi.  25)  classes  Europus  and  Arsacia  among  the  cities  of 
Parthia;  and  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (xxiii)  speaks  of  them  as 
belonging  to  Media.  This  separation,  distinction  or  confusion, 
lias  been  noticed  by  Bochart  (Gcogr.  Sacr.  II.  14)  and  others; 
tliatinostlearncdcritick  alsoSaumaise,  (Salmas.  Plin.Exerc.c. 
LV)  pronounces  Bag®,  Arsaceand  Europus  to  belhcsame;  and 
this  opinion  is  adopted  by  D’Anville  and  our  best  modern 
geographers.  The  difficulty  of  reconciling  those  apparent  in- 
consistencies will  perhaps  be  removed,  when  we  consider  that 
the  Arsacidan  kings  very  soon  overstepped  the  narrow  limits 
prescribed  to  their  original  country  by  nature,  and  extended 
the  Parthian  sceptre  over  eighteen  great  provinces,  among 
which  were  Media  the  upper,  and  Media  (surnamed  from  the 

♦♦  ♦ • ♦♦  ♦ *♦♦♦ 

(*)  According  to  his  fifth  table  of  Asia,  however,  (Lib.  VI.  c.  2)  Ragiane  (Payt avq) 
U properly  placed  in  Media;  Raghan  appears  to  have  been  an  ancient  Persick 
same  for  Rai;  (See  Anquetil  i **  Zeudavesta  (Tome  L part  2.  p.  2G9}« 
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city)  Rhngian^) ; thus  becoming  so  powerful  as  to  vie  in  do- 
minion with  the  Roman  rulers  of  the  west,  while  they 
themselves  governed  the  eastern  world(M).  It  does  not  there- 


(w)  PanarFj,  Ratiane,  according  to  the  manurcript  of  Isidorus  Characenus,  altered 
into  Matiana  by  the  translator,  in  Hudson’s  Minor.  Geogr.  Vol.  H.  p.  6.  But  I have 
already  indicated  (see  note  28)  a division  of  Media  called  Ragiane  by  Ptolemv;  and 
remarked  that  Raghan  is  said  to  have  been  the  old  Persian  name  of  Rai;  and  readily 
adopt  Salmasius's  correction  of  the  Ratiana  or  Matiana  in  Isidore's  work,  above 
quoted;  reading  with  that  crilick  Ragiana ; " Duae  Mediae — superior et  iuferiur,  qua? 
“et  Paytarq  dicta  ab  oppido  Rliagis,"  Arc.  (Plinian.  Exercit.  cap.  LV). 

(*  Kat  vvv  eirapxovai  roaavrijs  yijt,  rai  rotrovruv  tSvvv  us  re  avrixaXoi  ruvVofiaiur 
t poxov  rtra  ytrorua i Kara  fitytSos  rtjsap^ris,  (Strabo,  Lib.  XI.  12)  “ Part  hi  penes  quos, 
“ velut  divisioue  orbis  cum  Romanis  facia,  uunc  Orientis  imperium  esf,”  Ac.  (Justin. 
Lib.  \LL  cap.  1).  Even  with  this  equal  division  they  do  nut  seem  to  have  been 
always  contented;  but,  (in  the  words  of  an  ingenious  historian)  “the  twang  of  their 
“bow-strings  sounded  as  far  as  Rome,  and  (as  the  Roman  writers  confers)  frequently 
“struck  a terror  into  the  capital  of  the  world/’  Sec  Lewis’s  " History  of  the  Par- 
“ thian  Empire,"  Ac.  Oct.  I*ond.  I72d;  pref.  p 1.  Tadiu  like  Justin  above  quoted, 
divides  the  world  between  the  Parthian*  (or  Aajem ),  and  the  Romans  or  Greeks 
( lundnidn  ).  “Know,"  says  lie,  “that  after  the  death  of  Alexander  Dhul  Kerne  in,  or 
“the  two  horned,  all  the  Greeks  of  his  army  returned  to  Greece,  and  the  world  was 
“divided  into  two  portions  From  the  hanks  of  the  Tigris  (or  Dtjlrh ) on  this  side  to 
“the  river  Oxiis  ( Jaihurt ) , on  the  borders  of  Turkestan  or  Scythia,  all  was  under  the 
“ Parthian  dominion;"  he  then  enumerates  the  provinces,  Irdk,  Babel,  Is/ahin , Kuhes- 
tan,  Rai,  Jchal,  Tabri start , Gurkdn  and  Khurasan , formin';  that  great  empire;  all 
these,  adds  he,  belonged  to  the  Motuk  tatdyej  ( ) or  kings  of  various 
tribes;  there  being  “a  king  in  every  city,  and  a nobleman  or  chief  in  every  village;" 

J independent  of  the  other.  But  on  the 

western  side  from  the  Tigris,  part  of  Irak , as  far  as  Mautul,  Jezirah  (or  Mesopotamia) 
Citfah,  Bbdieh,  or  the  desert,  Sham  or  Syria,  Htfaz,  AJtsr  or  Egypt,  Jundn,  and  lemen 
(Arabia  Felix)  to  the  borders  of  Maghreb  or  Africa,  were  governed  by  lundnian  or 
Grecian  sovereigns,  the  relations  or  partisans  of  Alexander.  The  first  part  of  this 
quotation  (to  the  word  “dominion")  is  thus  expressed  in  my  oldest  copy  of  Tabri’s 
MS  Chronicle  ; and  with  little  variation  in  the  other  three. 
yX>  J »xi<x5»  j'j  AaA  j\  ^ ^ j J ^ 

ko  y —A  ta—yj  «X>-  ^ 4l>-J  •>«£ I 
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fore  in  such  an  instance  as  this,  seem  to  me  very  surprising 
that  foreign  writers  should  confound  two  provinces  imme- 
diately bordering,  and  subject  to  the  same  monarch ; in 
Strabo’s  time  many  districts,  even  as  far  as  theCaspian  Straits, 
the  Aragi  and  Tapuri,  were  reckoned  portions  of  Parthia, 
though  originally  of  Medial*9}.  Orosius  and  ./Eihicus  declare 
that  the  Media  of  Scripture  was  that  country  generally 
culled  Parthia(*). 

If  there  still  exist,  among  the  ruins  at  Rat,  any  vestiges  of 
those  buildings  that  constituted  the  city  in  its  most  early 
age;  or,  if  the  works  constructed  by  Seleucus  and  his  Mace- 
donian followers,  (perhaps  in  the  Grecian  style  of  archi- 
tecture) have  not  totally  perished  ; the  remnant  escaped  my 
research,  and  may  be  supposed  hidden  beneath  those  masses 
of  brick  and  earth,  which,  as  I have  already  mentioned,  arc 
seen  scattered  along  the  plain  for  several  miles,  at  unequal 
intervals;  some,  possibly,  the  relicks  of  edifices,  raised  on  sub- 
structures of  more  ancient  and  more  beautiful  workmanship, 
and  of  more  solid  materials.  But  whatever  they  may  conceal, 
those  heaps,  like  the  fragmcntsofwallsinterpersedarnongthem, 

(*)  2vt$OV  b'tn,  uni  ra  "itXiiiP  Kntrnciiv,  cat  A 'pay  uiv  Km  Tarvpw,  orra  rij§ 

M rjbatas  rportpor.  (Lib.  xi  c.  12).  With  good  reason  Casauhnn  and  others  would 
for  Arkagi  read  Rhagi,  (dropping  the  first  letter) ; and  suppose  that  Strabo  alludes 
to  Rkaga. 

(**)  It  is  sufficient  to  quote  one  of  those  two  writers,  who  agree,  almost  exactly,  in 
their  words  on  this  occasion.  Orosius  (Lib.  I.  cap.  2)  says  “ Generali  ter  Parthia 
u dicitur,  quainvis  Script  uric  Sauclue  universal!)  s*pe  Median!  vocant." 
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offer  externally  so  little  to  gratify  the  eye,  that  of  many  delinea- 
tions whirl)  I made  in  different  points  of  view,  thesketch  engra- 
ved (plate  LXV)  uninteresting  as  it  may  be  thought,  seems  least 
unworthy  of  being  presented  to  the  reader,  lie  must,  however, 
recollect,  that  1 have  hitherto  alluded  only  to  absolute  ruins; 
for  of  Rat,  the  inhabited  village,  called  SI uih  Abd  al  Aazlm 
sxz  At)  is  said,  apparently  with  truth,  to  be  a portion. 
This  pleases  the  sight  with  its  verdant  gardens  amidst  the  dreari- 
ness and  desolation  immediately  around ; it  enjoys  the  benefits 
of  a handsome  old  mosque,  and  the  tomb  of  a celebrated 
Muhammedan  saint;  it  possesses,  also,  what  the  profane  may, 
perhaps,  think  almost  as  great  a blessing,  some  baths,  several 
shops,  a bazar,  and  at  least  two  caravtimerds ; in  which, 
though  not  much  above  four  miles  distant,  it  is  usual  for  those 
who  undertake  a journey  from  Tehrdn  on  the  great  southern 
or  hfahhn  road,  to  halt  the  first  night;  and,  if  pious  MuselirUtns, 
to  solicit  protection  from  the  entombed  saint  before  men- 
tioned. This  village  of  Shah  Abd  al  Aazim  seemed  sufficiently 
populous  for  its  size;  containing  probably  from  three  to  four 
hundred  families,  or  even  more  according  to  some  calcula- 
tions. Here  are  still  shown  the  remains  of  a tower,  from 
which,  as  tradition  relates,  the  reports  of  victories,  or  other 
auspicious  tidings,  were  communicated  to  the  inhabitants  of 
llai  by  a red  flag,  displayed  on  its  summit;  but  this  building 
does  not  exhibit  any  marks  of  remote  antiquity. 

Reverting  to  the  ruins,  we  may  perhaps  consider  as  among 
the  most  ancient,  those  ramparts  aud  turrets  on  a rocky 
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mountain  that  closes  and  commands  the  plain  at  its  Eastern 
extremity,  offering  a situation  so  favourable  for  defence,  and 
so  well  circumstanced  with  respect  to  water,  that  those  who 
first  fortified  Rhages,  Rageia,  or  Rai,  whether  before  or  after 
Alexander's  visit,  must  naturally  have  availed  themselves  of 
itslocal  ad  vantages  in  the  erection  of  a citadel.  To  this  fortress 
the  walls  which  I have  delineated  in  the  sketch  (PI.  LXV), 
evidently  belonged,  and  they  now  bear  the  name  of  Kalaa-i- 
Rai,  A*Jj)  “ the  castle  or  citadel  of  Rai’\3').  Those  walls 
and  towers  are  constructed  of  brick  and  clay;  the  lower  parts 
being  in  a few  places  fronted  and  strengthened  with  stone. 
But  of  whatever  age  may  be  the  materials  of  those  buildings, 
or  of  the  tumular  masses  that  appear  scattered  for  many 
miles  along  the  plain;  or  whatever  treasures  of  remote  anti- 
quity may  be  concealed  within  those  heaps;  one  object  only, 
among  all  that  I examined,  can  with  certainty  be  pronoun- 
ced a work  of  art  more  ancient  than  the  Muhammedan  era. 

This  is  a sculptured  tablet  which,  until  discovered  by  Mr. 
Gordon,  no  European  traveller  seems  to  have  observed.  It 


(*')  But  in  the  sketch  is  comprehended  a small  part  only  of  iho»e  fortifications  as  they 
extend  considerably  both  on  the  pl;tin,  and  over  the  rugged  sides  and  summit  of  the 
hill;  which  is  said  by  tradition  to  derive  many  of  its  asperities  and  inequalities  from 
earthquakes;  here  in  former  times  very  frequent,  and  often  overwhelming  the  inha- 
bitants of  Rai  beneath  the  ruins  of  their  own  houses.  This  local  tradition  is  supported 
by  the  authority  of  Persian  wrilers,  and  tends  lo  confirm  what  Diodorus  (XIX)  and 
Strabo  (XI;  have  said  respecting  those  convulsions  and  abruptions  of  the  earth,  (payof, 
pay ut)  from  which  Rhagtt,  according  to  them,  derived  its  name. 
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is  carved  in  the  usual  manner  of  the  Sassanian  ages,  on  a face 
of  the  natural  rock  or  mountain  imperfectly  squared  and 
smoothed  for  the  purpose;  its  situation  among  the  ruined  walls 
of  the  old  castle  will  appear  from  the  first  sketch  (pi.  LXV) ; 
and  in  the  second  I have  delineated  its  sculpture  more 
particularly  from  a near  inspection,  having  ascended  to  it  by 
a fissure  of  the  hill  on  the  right  side.  It  represents  an  eques- 
trian figure,  which  from  the  strong  resemblance  to  heads  on 
medals, and  other  likenesses  of  Sha'pu'r,  especially  those  at 
the  place  bearing  his  name,  I do  not  hesitate  to  declare  a 
memorial  of  that  vain  monarch^).  That  itcommemorated  the 
victory  obtained  over  Artabanus,  or  Akdava'n,  lastgrent  so- 
vereign of  the  Arsacidan  dynasty,  (for  under  him  several  petty 
princes  entitled  kings,  (see  note  28)  governed  in  distant  provin- (*) 


(*)  He  appears  of  the  human  siae;  advancing  at  full  gallop  to  close  combat;  armed 
with  a spear  of  which,  according  to  relative  proportion,  the  shaft  nearly  equals  hit 
wrist  in  thickness;  a quiver  bangs  by  his  right  thigh;  the  globular  ornament  of  Sha'- 
pu  it’s  crown,  so  conspicuous  on  his  medals  and  on  other  monuments,  h here  alto 
visible.  But  the  whole  sculpture,  though  not  deficient  in  spirit  of  design,  is  indistinct; 
and  to  me  seemed  rather  au  unfinished  work,  than  one  that  bad  been  defaced  either 
by  violence  of  man,  or  the  gradual  decomposition  of  the  stone.  The  artist  perhaps 
abandoned  l.is  undertaking,  having  found  the  rock  not  favourable  to  more  minute 
execution.  Of  the  antagonist,  whom  it  was  most  probably  intended  that  Sha'pu'r 
should  transfix  with  his  lance,  the  form  does  not  appear  to  have  been  ever  traced ; 
and  of  bis  horse,  the  head  only  can  be  discerned,  ill  faint  relief.  Over  ijie  tablet  which 
contains  the  Persian  monarch's  figure  is  a square  of  smaller  dimensions  (see  pi.  LXV) 
and  seemingly  adapted  for  an  inscription;  but  I could  not  perceive  on  it  the  vestiges 
of  any  letters.  My  sketch  comprehends,  what  indeed  was  scarcely  worth  deliueation, 
the  second  horse’s  head ; it  would  otherwise  have  been  rendered  superfluous  by  Mr. 
Morier’s  excellent  drawing  of  Sha’pu'ks  figure,  (Tiav.  Vol.  11.  p.  I Bo).  This  sculp- 
ture is  at  the  distance  of  about  five  miles  nearly  3.  S.  C.  from  Tehran. 
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ces);  I was  induced  on  tlie  first  examination  to  suspect,  as 
Rai  appears  to  have  been  his  capital;  and,  according  to  various 
manuscript  records,  he  was  slain  in  a battle  near  that  city  (**). 
But  one  seeming  incongruity  opposed  itself  against  my  first 
conjecture.  The  defeat  of  Artabanus  (A.  D.  226)  is  ascribed 
by  all  writers,  Grecian,  Roman  and  Oriental,  to  Artaxerxes, 
calledalso  Artaxares,or  Audashi'r;  and  from  the  loosephra- 
scology  of  many  Persian  historians  it  might  almost  be  infer- 

The  blS.  Tar  Ikh  Guzidah  inform*  at  I hat  " Ardaski'r,  proceeded  to  fight  with 
**  ArDAVA'n  and  slew  him  alter  the  hattie,  in  the  vicinity  of  Rat,  for  a little  on  the 
" outside  of  that  city'*).  ^ j j J 

The  same  terms  respecting  the  scene  of  action  j2>\ & are  used  in  the  MSS.  Lubb  al 

Tunrikh  and  Tarikh  Kipchak  Kkaui.  According  to  Ml’RKHOND's  MS.  Rauzrt 
cl  $tf a,  the  baltle  was  fought  on  a plain  called  Her  mu  jin  J and 

so  we  read  in  most  copies  of  Tab  Hi's  MS.  chronicle,  from  which  Mi'hkhond  seems 
to  have  learned  the  name;  this,  however,  in  one  copy  of  KiiONnEMl'ltS  MS.  Habib 
al  $eir  is  w ritten  Hormuzan  probably  through  mistake.  The  plain 

we  might  suppose  connected  with  Hormuz  in  Kirmftn,  or  with  R im  Hormuz  in  Khii- 
zistiin ; but  such  an  association  can  scarcely  be  accommodated  to  the  direction  of 
Akdashi'r's  marches;  for  having  subdued,  says  Tabri,  many  princes  in  the  south 
he  sent  a messenger  to  Ardava'n,  king  of  Jcbtil  jhe  province  in  which  Rai  is  situate) 
challenging  him  to  6gbt  at  a certain  time  on  the  plain  above  mentioned.  He  then 
advanced  from  Part , and  at  the  place  appointed  defeated  Ardava'n,  after  which 
victory  he  proceeded  to  Hamadan:  or,  as  Firdausi  says,  returned  to  Part.  It  is 
not  by  any  means  probabletb.it  the  Parthian  monarch  would  consent  to  meet  his  rival 
in  a place  so  distant  from  the  seat  ofhii  owu  immediate  government  as  Rim  Hormuz 
in  Susiana,  or  Hormuz  in  Carmauia,at  the  extremity  of  Persia;  and  that  the  battle  was 
foug  * near  Ra*'  hi*  capitaH  appears  from  Firdausi  who  mentions  the  troops  at  that 
cily;  j)and  represents  Ardashi'r  as  going  imme- 

diately alter  the  victory  to  Ardwan's  palace  "in  which  be  remained  one  month  or 
"two  months;”  \j  Jy  y!  kj)  and  then  "the  illustrious  hero  directed 

bit  course  from  Rai  to  P >»,  vV  j 1,1  * Pre‘ edin<!  lioc 

of  the  Shah  ninuh  we  learn  tlmt  Ariiashik  ha. I ijone,  when  i child,  to  the  court  of 
king  Ardava'n  at  Itai,  {^S/.  «Xi  y/jj/  *'v“ 
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red  that  the  Parthian  Monarch  fell  by  his  conqueror’s  hand. 
Yet  the  crown  represented  in  this  sculpture,  the  hair,  the 
dress  and  figure  of  the  personage  wearing  them,  so  plainly 
indicated  Siu'pu'b,  that  for  a moment  I accused  the  artist  of 
having  flattered  hirn  at  the  expense  of  his  father  Ard  ash  i'r, 
or  of  having  given  to  the  father,  his  son’s  form  and  attributes. 
But  it  soon  appeared  to  me  certain  that  the  figure  was 
Siia'pu'r’s,  whomsoever  the  artist  intended  for  his  anta- 
gonist^); that  prince,  according  to  Tabri,  led  the  van  of 
his  father’s  army  in  a most  memorable  conflict  of  which,  not 
improbably,  the  scene  was  near  this  spot  where  now  we  behold 
the  sculpture;  and  slew  with  his  own  hand  Da'rbf.nda'd 
(oU  jj'j  or  Da'iiuend)  the  Vazir  and  chief  general  of  Arda- 
va'n.  Yet  I do  not  believe  that  the  monuments  of  Sha'- 
pd  r’s  glory  were  designed  to  represent  him  engaged  in  per- 
sonal combat  with  any  foe  less  illustrious  than  a sovereign. 
One  copy  ofTABRi’s  chronicle  might  be  supposed  to  imply, 
that  Sha'pu  r actually  slew  Akdava'n  ; against  this  state- 
ment, however,  there  is  a multiplicity  of  manuscript  author- 
ities, according  to  which  the  Parthian  monarch  was  either 
killed  by  some  unknown  adversary  in  the  promiscuous  rout; 

««>•«*«•««•»>> 

(**)  The  Rhagian  sculpture  m y be  regarded  as  one  of  those  monuments  by  which 
Sna'pu  B Imped  to  perpetuate,  through  various  regions,  the  fume  of  his  personal  valour, 
and  of  his  distant  conquests;  nor  docs  it  seem  necessary  to  suppose  that  this  memorial 
celebrated  a combat  fought  immediately  on  or  near  the  spot ; his  triumph  over  Valeriau 
we  have  already  seen  commemorated  in  the  vicinity  of  Caztrun  (Vol.  I p.  *205)  and  at 
Durabgad  , Vol.  II  p.  I4G,;  places  very  distinct  one  from  the  other,  and  both  widely, 
separate  from  Edcssa,  the  real  scene  of  that  Roman  Emperor'*  defeat. 

2 B, 
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or  by  Art  dash  i'r  himself;  or  at  his  command  after  the  battle, 
and  in  his  presence,  by  the  ignoble  hand  of  an  executioner^**). 

Wc  must  now  consult  a few  notices  respecting  Uai  found  in 
Eastern  geographical  manuscripts.  ThcSural belddn  (written 
in  the  tenth  century)  descri  bes  it  as  more  abundantly  supplied 
with  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life  than  any  other  city 
between  Irdk  and  Khurasdn.  From  Baghdad  eastward  none 
exceeded  it  in  size,  except  Nishdpur;  but  Rui  was  better 
peopled;  it  occupied  a square ot‘ one  farsang  and  a half,  the 
houses  being  mostly  constructed  of  clay;  some  of  brick  and 

Many  Persian  historians  merely  s*ate  that  Arimva’n  was  defeated  in  battle  by 

A R dash i R,  and  slain:  thus  Bfiz  \ vi  says  ^ 'ijb  \ Bfn a k eti 

Mi'rkhond  S\'dkk  Ispaha  n!  ^ ami 

Bakh ta'ver  Kh  a n says  that  Ardav  a'n  jA* 

Bui  Tabri  relates  that  \ r dash i r having  pursued  and  overtaken  Ardava'n,  slew 
him;  then  alighted  from  his  horse  and  dashed  out  the  fallen  monarch's  brains  with 
his  gur.eh  or  mace,  as  one  MS  relates;  or  as  another,  by  kicking  him  with  both 

feet  on  the  head.  f*  j'  iS*j**^  s /• 

rare  MS.  the  Mujmtl  at  i'uaitkh  describes  Ardashiks  conduct  as  still  more  bur* 
barour;  for  **  when  in  battle  he  hud  killed  Ardava'n  with  his  own  hand,  he  drank  of 
his  blood,  and  trampled  on  his  neck,  having  crushed  his  head  with  blows." 

ji  j wt -- XSj  d — — a..Vf  y 

ti £ L " — - » jmt  J 

FiRDAUSI  however  informs  us  that,  overwhelmed  with  a t»o-.*er  ol  arrows,  Ardav  a n 
was  seized  In  a warrior  rnnirii  Khrra'd  or  KHfeRA  M,  as  in  one  copy  of  the  'h/th 
y >r,tch  (j*l«  t^w*V>),and  led  captive  before  ArdAsHIR,  jj 

commanded  an  executioner  ( Oj  *1-1  ^yi 
to  cut  luui  in  two  at  the  waist  with  \mkhanjarot  long  knife  ^ 

I shall  not  here  endeavour  to  reconcile  these  accounts  with  flic  Apra/iuror  pti  a »a<* 
pri  roe  fiaeiXia  of  Auatliias,  (Lib.  II.)  nor  the  cnrocrccvat  of  tierodian,  (Lib.  VI.)  nor 
nith  what  other  writers,  Greek  aud  Latin,  have  rccoided  on  this  subject. 
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mortar;  in  another  passage  Nishdpur  itself  is  not  excepted; 
for  we  read  that  “ from  Ir&k  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  hldm, 
“ or  the  regions  inhabited  by  AJuselmdns,  there  is  not  any  city 
“ larger  or  more  opulent  and  flourishing  than  Rai." 

J '-r'* '-}  /A  j Sr sji~  JA*  * — tA*  j'  (•*-*'  '4rA  A'  ^ j'y= } j 

j\  j&jj  ) ^,1  j Jl« 

But  even  tlien  the  greater  portion  of  Rai  was  in  a state  of 
ruin;  J The  remainder  of  this  description 

so  nearly  agrees  with  Eatr  IIaukal’s  words  that  a reference 
to  the  printed  “Oriental  Geography”  (p.  176)  of  that  traveller 
w ill  here  suffice.  It  may  be  observed  that  the  MS.  Sural  betdan 
adds  some  titles  of  pious  Muselmum  entombed  at  Rai;  a cir- 
cumstance which  I should  not  have  noticed,  but  that  among 
them  is  enumerated  Aoo  al  Aazi’m,  the  saint  before  men- 
tioned (p.  181)  whose  monument  is  held  in  superstitious  ve- 
neration, and  occupies  what  a Persian  on  the  spot  assured  me 
was  traditionally  regarded  as  the  very  centre  of  the  ancient 
city;  while  this  holy  personage’s  name  is  now,  almost  exclu- 
sively, bestowed  on  all  that  remains  inhabited  of  R/iages, 
Rageia  or  Rai. 

Such  was  the  state  of  this  venerable  capital  in  the  tenth 
century  of  our  era,  and  the  nineteenth  or  twentieth  from  the 
date  of  its  foundation,  according  to  Persian  geographers,  who 
relate  that  it  was  first  built  by  king  Hu'shang  eight  or  nine 
hundred  years  before  Christ.  In  the  MS.  Athtir  al  bcldd,  or 
Stir  at  betud  (Clirn.  IV)  an  account  of  Rai  is  given  by  Zaca  ria. 
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who  lived  in  the  thirteenth  century.  He  mentions  IIu'sh  a no 
as  its  founder;  but  adds  that  some  have  ascribed  its  origin  to 
Jiaz  (jU  the  son  of  Khurasa'n;  hencea  person  of  this  place 
is  denominated  libz  i The  adjoining  mountain  con* 

tains  mines  of  gold,  as  report  states,  but  the  profit  of  work- 
ing them  was  not  equivalent  to  the  trouble  and  expense;  this 
mountain, called  Taharrak  (~r  J)  is  a naked  rock  without  any 
verdure.  The  inhabitants  of  Rat,  says  Zacaiua,  construct 
their  houses  so  that  the  entrances  should  be  extremely  con- 
tracted, dark  and  difficult;  for  numerous  bodies  of  troops  are 
constantly  passing  through  this  great  city  on  their  march  to 
different  provinces;  if  hostile  they  proceed  at  once  in  search 
of  plunder;  and  even  if  soldiers  of  the  friendly  side,  they  rush 
. into  houses  and  commit  violent  acts  of  insolence  and  outrage. 
In  the  wells  at  Rai,  precious  jewels  and  pieces  of  gold  coin 
are  frequently  discovered;  the  remains  of  treasures  formerly 
buried^);  for  this  city  has  always  been  the  residence  of  power- 


(”)  A tradition  noticed  in  the  dictionary  Jiurhnn  Kntea  (under  ^cj)  auignt  tbe 
origin  of  ibis  city  lo  two  royal  brothers,  Rai  and  Ka  z;  between  whom  it  wan  agreed 
that  the  place  should  bear  file  name  of  one,  and  an  inhabitant  of  it  be  called  Ra'zv, 
in  cou  mcmoiation  of  the  other. 

(w)  The  MS.  dictionary  .hhangiri  (in  the  word  tahmm ) relates  that  a poor 
man  who  re»i«lt  d at  R.,i  in  a house  called  Zahmen,  <i teamed  one  night  that  he  should 
find  a treasure  at  Damascus;  be  immediately  went  to  that  city  and  waudered  about 
for  a considerable  time;  at  length  a person  inquired  his  business  there;  and  baring 
beard  of  the  dream,  began  to  laugh  and  said,  I also  many  years  ago  (’reamed  that  a 
treasure  was  concealed  in  a certain  house  at  Rai  called  Zahmtn,  but  I place  i uo  faith 
in  such  intimations ; the  poor  Razi  immediately  returueu,  dug  up  the  grouud  111  his 
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ful  monarch®;  and  in  the  year  614  (A.  D.  1217)  some  pits 
were  opened  which  contained  extraordinary  dinars  (ijjgrjUuj) 
or  golden  coins,  but  of  what  ancient  sovereigns  could  not  be 
ascertained.  This  city  has  been  repeatedly  destroyed  by 
waif*).  It  abounded  with  mulberries,  figs  and  grapes,  and 
yielded  a kind  of  clay,  exceedingly  soft  and  pleasant,  used  in 
washing  the  head ; (aaU  Awl.  J\,  £ Ji);  and 

sent  as  a rarity  to  other  places.  The  comb-makers  of  Rai 
excelled  in  their  useful  art;  a particular  sort  of  wood  brought 
from  Tabristun  furnished  them  with  materials.  Two  religious 
parties,  both  AJ usebnun,  filled  the  city  with  discord,  and 
sometimes  quarrelled  even  to  bloodshed. 

The  geographer  IIamdallah  relates  that  Irak  Aajem 
comprised  forty  cities  and  towns;  four  being  preeminent; 
Isfahan,  llamadin,  Kum  and  Rai.  In  praise  of  these  he 
quotes  some  verses,  concluding  with  an  assertion  that  Rai 

house,  and  found  so  much  gold  that  he  became  an  opulent  cili/en.  Asjf.di 
a poet  of  thei  leveuth  cciitur>,  thus  alludes  to  this  anecdote  "1  am  going  for  a tic. sure 
"from  Rai  to  Drmethk  like  the  proprietor  of  Zahmen" 

(*)  fjVjnAjm)  suiAf  Jj  A »■  duX,  ^J')  Rabbi  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  who 

flourished  about  I IGO,  ta  crn'uiy  lirtoie  Zic.hu',  and  visited  Asia,  informs  us  that 
‘Mil  now  about  fifteen  vers  since  they  (the  northern  Turks,  or  perhaps  Calmrcs) 
collected  a most  powerful  army,  and  coming  into  Persia  took  thp  great  city  Rai,  which 
they  smote  with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  utterly  destroyed,  and  carried  hack  the 
spoil  thereof  with  them  to  their  deserts."  (Gerraus’s  Translation  uf  Rabbi  Benjamin's 
Travels,  p ISO,  Lood,  1784;. 
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was  once  unequalled  throughout  the  whole  world.  A 
tu  in  an  or  district  was  denominated  after  it,  and  in  this 

says  he,  there  was  not,  formerly,  any  other  city,  but  now  (in 
the  14th  century)  Rni  is  ruined  and  l eranrin  ( repre- 
sents it  as  the  chief  town.  Rai  has  been  styled  from  its  anti- 
quity the  Sheikh  al  belad  (a'ijJl  ) the  venerable  elder,  or 
parent  of  cities;  its  air  is  warm,  confined  on  the  north  side, 
and  very  impure ; the  water  also  is  unwholesome ; and  the 
place  has  been  afflicted  with  the  plague,  Rni  was  founded 
by  the  prophet  Seth,  augmented  by  king  IIu'shang,  and 
repaired  by  Mi'nu'cueub.  It  was  ruined,  and  again  re- 
built; and  became  a city  of  great  importance;  in  circum- 
ference its  ramparts  extend  twelve  thousand  paces.  “To 
“ Rai  belong  many  towns  and  territories;  such  as  Shahryar, 
“ Savekh-hcldg/i,  the  district  of  Gh&r  and  of  Rcshiibuiah,  and 
“ Shahnam,  and  Siurkerrah;  all  places  well  inhabited  and 
‘•flourishing;  Ritdibdr  of  Kesrdn  also  appertains  to  Rai ; in 
“ the  time  of  GMuin  Khiin  it  was  attached  to  Rustamdar. 
“ The  work  entitled  Maajemal  beldan  describes  Rai  as  so  exten- 
“ sive  and  populous  during  the  reign  of  Hah  ram  Gu'ii.that  it 
“ was  connected  with  Isfahan  by  the  meeting  of  their  respec- 
“ tive  gardens’’^9).  11am  dal  la  u,  after  some  particulars  of 

jsJ  ''Jf*  1 j «Jy  J -U  f jam  j M 

' fXx.,  jj  v^-i,  j'samj  fxj  Jj'i  ji  J Vi— 1 yfj  t'  y ^ 

Ojj  j JSmiV  4 jy  JA>\  J1.*.  jf  Jajj  > 4 
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little  interest,  notices  the  two  streams  which  supplied  Rai 
with  water;  one  on  the  western  side  from  the  district  of 
Tangjeh  (*^5;);  the  other  running  northward  of  the  castle; 
he  states  that  the  inhabitants  were  a wine  drinking,  worthless 
and  faithless  race;  thinking  contemptuously  of  all  but  them- 
selves; at  length  the  population  decayed,  and  during  the 
Moghul  invasion  Rai  was  completely  ruined  (xi  ^0); 
he  adds,  however,  that  under  Gua'za'n  Kha'jn  it  was  partly 
rebuilt  and  rcpeopled. 

I shall  next  select  some  passages  from  the  account  of  Rai, 
given  by  Am  in  Ah  m r.D.surnamed  Rati  (being  a native  of  that 
city)  in  his  MS.  Haft  Aklim  or  “Seven  Climates.”  Having 
noticed  different  reports  concerning  its  foundation  by  Ra'z, 
IIu'shang  and  Sbtii,  he  enumerates  as  existing  at  Rai  in 
the  time  of  At  Mahadi  dili.aii,  colleges  and  schools, 
6,400;  baths,  1,360;  mosques,  46,400;  water  mills,  1,200; 
caravanseras,  12,700;  min&rehs,  (steeples  or  towers),  15,035; 
ice-houses,  450;  caiuits  or  subterraneous  conduits  of  water, 
13,091 ; besides  rivers  and  other  streams ; the  mehillahs  (*!,».) 
or  districts  of  the  city  were  96;  each  containing  46  kikhehs 
(as-jO,  and  in  each  kucheh  were  40, (XX)  houses,  besides  1,000 
mosques;  in  each  mosque  were  1,000  lamps,  of  gold,  silver, 

(MS.  JVttcAaf  at  Culub.  Geogr.  Sect,  ch  2).  To  confirm  this  most  extravagant 
atatement  reaper  f ins*  the  extent  of  Rai  iu  Bah  ram  s time,  our  author  might  bare 
quoted  the  verses  of  Njza  Ml,  already  printed  iu  this  Volume,  p.  114* 
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or  other  valuable  materials ; and  these  were  lighted  every 
night.  Of  inhabited  houses  “the aggregate  number  amount- 
“ed  toeight  thousand  thousand  threehundred  and  ninety-six.” 

Ju*mi  *■  ' j*  -J*  ^ J c^.-, J 

Ourauthornoticesthefrequentdepopulation  and  ruin  of  this 
city  by  the  sword  and  by  earthquakes,  (» ^ Jiy  jt~  J) 
and  its  restoration  and  nourishing  state  untd  the  time  of 
Chf.ngi'z  Kua  n “when  seven  hundred  thousand  respect- 
“ able  persons  suffered  martyrdom  tlicre’^40).  He  then  cele- 
brates the  fertility  of  soil,  and  luxuriant  crops,  and  admirable 
fruit  with  which  God  has  favoured  the  land  of  Rai;  but  he 
abstains  from  further  praises,  fearing  the  charge  of  partiality 
towards  his  native  city ; but  as  good  and  evil  may  be  found 
in  all  places,  he  acknowledges  that  the  air  and  water  of  Rai 
were  not  reckoned  salubrious ; aud  that  feverish  agues  pre- 
vailed there,  but  in  a slight  degree;  he  quotes  some  verses  of 
Kiia'ka’ni,  and  an  anecdote  relative  to  the  unwholesomeness 
of  Rai,  borrowed  from  Hamdallaii;  and  he  defends  the 
character  of  his  compatriots  from  the  accusations  of  that 
geographer  and  of  others;  and  he  concludes  by  informing  us 
that  his  birth  place  having  never  recovered  from  the  ruinous 

•♦•♦♦♦♦♦•♦♦A  ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦«»♦♦♦»♦♦  ♦ »♦♦♦♦♦<  ♦♦»♦♦♦  » » 

(*)  pSj*  jl  jij  j\jJb  The  author 

probably  exaggerates  a massacre  which  deprived  /?ai  of  half  its  inhabitant#  in  the  year 
1221,  when  the  city  was  delivered  up  to  Chengi’z  Kha'Vs  general  by  the  Shcifci 
sect;  and  he  put  to  death  almost  every  person  professing  the  Uanifi  doc  triue*  regarded 
by  the  other  party  as  heretical* 
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visitation  of  Chengi'2  Kiia'.n’s  army,  its  rank  as  chief  seat  of 
government,  had  been  divided  between  Tehrdn  and  Ver&mln. 

Mi'rza’  Sa'leii  in  his  brief  MS.  Journal,  confesses  that 
respecting  the  population  of  llai  much  *'  has  been  said  and 
“ written  not  wholly  free  from  the  marvellous  style;  this  place 
“ was  frequently  thinned  of  its  people  by  massacres  and 
“overwhelmed  by  earthquakes,  and  became  u scene  of  de- 
solation, although  it  once  contained  sixty  thousand  thous- 
and, six  hundred  and  ninety-six  inhabited  houses”^1). 

But  for  allowing  to  this  city  a very  ancient  origin,  the  geo- 
graphers can  adduce  most  respectable  authority.  Tabri 
informs  us  that  king  Jemsiii'u  having  fled  from  the  usurper 
Zoiia  k was  concealed  at  Rai;  where  also  king  Mi  nu'chrijr 
was  born,  as  we  learn  from  the  same  historian;  these  circum- 
stances refer  us  to  the  eighth  century  before  Christ.  In  the 
seventh  we  find  Afra'sia'b  with  his  Scythian  or  Turanian 
warriors  invading  Persia;  and  of  various  memorable  tran- 
sactions that  occurred  at  this  time,  the  scene  is  laid  by  Fir- 
dausi at  or  near  Rai.  In  this  city  Afra'sia'b  triumphant 
first  assumed  the  imperial  crown  of  Persia 
as  that  poet  says ; and  there  he  put  to  death  his  brother 

j ^ £ -A  Aviy  y tfyS-  J ( ) 

Jy  o~  J jy>  Jj3  iAi  t!)j  3 j.U  JiD  j\>  ^.aas- 
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Igiiri'retii  who  had  set  at  liberty  some  illustrious 

Persian  captives,  as  we  read  in  the  MS.  Jumiaa  al  hekdijat. 
The  works  of  Fazlallaii  Cazvi'ni',  Mi'rkhond,  his  son 
Kiiondemi'h,  Sa'dek  Isfah  a'ni  and  other  historians  make 
frequent  mention  of  Rai  in  the  accounts  of  this  period.  To 
trace  through  a long  succession  of  ages  all  the  eveuts  for  which 
it  has  been  remarkable  would  dilate  this  chapter  to  a dispro- 
portionate extent.  It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  of 
Alexander’s  visit  to  Rhages  (commemorated  by  a Greek 
writer  quoted  in  p.  176)  the  Persians  have  an  ancient  tradition, 
rendered  imperishable  by  their  famous  poet  Niza'mi,  who 
in  the  twelfth  century  composed  his  extraordinary  Seconder 
ndmeh  or  history  of  the  Macedonian  conqueror. 

Some  of  the  preceding  pages  have  shown  thatwhetherdeno- 
minated  Arsacia,  Europus,  Rageiaor  Rai,  this  city  was  a favour- 
ite residence  of  the  Parthian  kings,  and  may  have  been  con- 
sidered as  their  capital.  Here,  according  to  Tabri  (the 
oldest  Persian  historian  whom  I can  quote),  Asiiak,  (i _Ci!) 
or  Arsaces,  a descendant  from  Darius,  collected  an  army, 
and  assisted  by  those  petty  princes  (above  mentioned  p. 
179,  note  281,  who  had  started  into  power  on  the  death  of 
Alexander,  turned  his  arms  successfully  against  Antah  hash 
( » JLQ  or  Antiochus;  and  (about  256  years  before  Christ) 
was  acknowledged  by  his  numerous  coadjutors,  as  their  chief 
or  sovereign,  although  each  retained,  independently,  his  ter- 
ritory and  power  with  the  title  and  semblance  of  royalty. 
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This  recognition  of  supremacy  justified  the  Parthian  roon- 
archs  in  assuming  or  reviving  the  lofty  title  “king  of  kings,” 
which  appears  on  pieces  of  money  stamped  for  the  Mace- 
donian colonies  of  their  empire,  with  Greek  inscriptions, 
many  being  coined  at  Arsaciaor  Rai ; from  the  mint  of  which 
city  probably  issued  other  pieces,  better  adapted,  in  their 
legends  and  symbolical  devices,  to  circulate  among  the  Per- 
sians ; there  are  now  in  my  collection  some  silver  coins  of 
this  class  found  near  the  ruins  of  Rai  whilst  1 resided  in  their 
vicinity^*). 

An  extraordinary  numismatical  anecdote  is  involved  in  the 
history  of  this  place  and  of  a celebrated  hero  whom  it  pro- 
duced; Bahra'm  called  on  account  of  his  surprising 

strength,  and  the  uprightness  and  dryness  (or  hardness)  of  his 
person,  chubiti  (^  .3-),  as  if  “formed  of  wood.”  He  was  de- 
scended, says  Ta  ub  1 “from  the  royal  princes  and  chiefs  of  Rai, 
“ and  no  man  of  his  own  time  surpassed  him  in  valour."  The 
important  services  which  as  a general,  he  had  rendered 


(4<)  See  two  of  these  coin*  noticed  in  Vol,  I.  pp.  1 17,  285,439;  and  delineated  in  the 
Misc.  PI.  nos.  3b  and  3(3.  Two  bronze  coins,  also  of  this  class,  from  other  collections, 
1 have  endeavoured  to  explain  in  a little  essay  before  quoted,  “ Observations  on  some 
41  medals  and  gem*.  ’ Ac  (Sect.  VII).  Respecting  the  Arsacidan  coins  bearing  Greek 
legends,  BAIIAUQN,  “king  of  kings,’ Ac.  See  Vaillaiit’s  “Arsacid.trura 

**  Ituperium  sive  Reg  tun  Partliorum  Historia  ad  fideni  numismatuiu  accommodate,* 
Ac.  In  saving  that  the  Parthian  monarch*  revived  a lolty  title,  I am  authorized  by 
Strabo  (Lib.  XV),  who,  describing  the  tomb  of  Cyrus,  informs  us  that  according  to 
Onesicritus,  it  exhibited  two  ioutiptions,  one  Greek  the  other  Persian;  both  signifying 
‘‘I,  Cyrus,  the  king  of  kings,  lie  here;*'  £?3a&’  cyw  Kiifiai  Kvj><>s/3a<n\cvt/3aa(Xfwr. 
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(in  the  sixth  century  of  our  era)  to  his  sovereign  Hormuz  (or 
Hormizdas)  having  been  requited  by  insult,  every  soldier  of 
his  army  felt  and  resented  the  injustice,  and  renounced  their 
allegiance  to  the  king,  who  resolved  to  send  against  them  his  son 
Kiiusrau  (surnatned  Parvi'z  or  Aparvi'z).  But  the  wily 
Ba  h ram  contrived  to  set  the  prince  at  variance  with  his  father; 
for  having  caused  to  be  coined  at  /{</»  an  hundred  thousand 
dirents  (^j)  or  pieces  of  silver  money,  hearing  the  image  and 
superscription  of  Kuos  r a u,  he  gave  them  to  some  merchants, 
that  they  might  be  circulated  at  Madaien  (or  Ctesiphon ) where 
Hormuz  then  resided,  declaring  that  they  had  been  struck 
by  order  of  the  young  prince.  This  circumstance  excited 
violently  the  rage  of  Hormuz;  as  among  royal  privileges 
the  right  of  coinage  was  guarded  with  most  vigilant  jealousy; 
and  his  son,  although  innocent,  fled  into  Azcrbaijdn,  and  there 
took  refuge  in  the  great  Fire-Temple  The  money  struck 
by  Baiih a'm  is  very  particularly  described  in  some  copies 
oi  Ta  Bin’s  chronicle.  Two,  of  the  four  which  I possess,  con- 
tain the  following  passage;  “and  BAHRA'Mconimanded  thatan 
“ hundred  thousand  direms  should  be  coined  at  Rai,  stamped 
“ with  the  figure  of  Parvi'z;  and  in  the  time  of  the  ancient 
“ Persian  kings,  it  was  usual  to  inscribe  on  one  side  of  a direm, 
“ the  king’s  name;  asnow,  (among  Mohammedans)  thenameof 
“ God,  or  of  the  prophet,  is  written  on  one  side;  and  on  the 
“other,  the  title  of  the  Khalifah  or  prince  of  the  country; 
“ thus,  among  the  heathen  Persians,  both  faces  of  a coin  ex- 
“ hibited  the  king’s  resemblance;  one  representing  him  seated 
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“ on  a throne,  with  the  crown  ou  his  head;  and  he  appeared 
“ on  the  other,  mounted  on  horseback,  holding  a spear  in  his 
“hand’^43).  From  the  first  sentence  of  a chapter  relating 
the  history  of  Baiira'm,  we  are  justified  in  ascribing  this 
passage,  not  toTa  dr  1 himself, but  to  the  learned  Vazir,  nearly 
contemporary,  by  whom  his  chronicle  was,  fortunately,  trans- 
lated into  Persian,  the  original  Arabick  being  now  supposed 
to  exist  only  in  fragroents(**) ; yet  the  description,  although 
seemingly  very  accurate,  is  in  iny  opinion  extremely  doubt- 
ful ; as  no  coins  of  the  Sassanian  family  have  hitherto  been 
discovered  to  which  we  can  by  any  means  apply  it.  Few 

♦ ♦♦♦  »♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

) V'y  tA*3  hji'jt  j «*-»  b , (“) 

v/A  •ij  <-&•  |»b  (V°  uAjJ  1 — ji  & sfJj?  f -y  uJjL.  uu-iji 

f*  1 i (*b  J *^A»  |.'j  l_£j  jJ  J AA-Jjj  |»ti  j*jJ  | 
c-XjJI  u/A  Jyt  4jL-X.  !**>  y*  jb  **“  s— 'O j AjuL>-  j*U 

C— — *— j'  J S J AA-m^LJ  j)  t 

MS.  Tirikk  1 Tabri.  tSjj  ■ - .a.  j 

This  coinage  of  silver  money  in  the  prince's  name,  while  his  father  was  stiil  living,  is 
noticed  by  Niza  A li^j  Oj  \^*jj)  in  hi,  poem  on  the  story  of  KiiusRAV 

aud  Shi'kiv. 

I14)  The  chapter  to  which  an  allusion  is  here  made,  begins  thus;  "and  Mohammed 
"ibn  Jaki'b  (sornamed  Tabri)  has  not  detailed  the  entire  history  of  Uahra'm 
“Chc  bi'n  ; but  t have  fnutid  it  completely  written  iu  the  chronicles  of  the  ancieul 
"Persians,  and  shall  here  relate  it  accordingly." 

^ j I “Dak  |*l *j  f\,:i  C-oA»-  yjy-  } 

j »ty£r  jJjb  j*Lw 

Numerous  additions  of  this  kind  which  occur  in  various  parts  of  the  work,  give  consi- 
derable value  to  the  Persian  translation  of  Tabki's  chronicle;  yet  a perfect  copy  of 
the  Arabick  original  would  be  a most  important  acquisition.  Baiiara'm  is  culled, 
V animus  by  our  historians.. 
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Mohammedans,  perhaps  few  Asiaticks,  have  ever  devoted 
their  attention  to  the  minute  ramifications  of  antiquarian  re- 
search ; and  1 think  that  this  passage  betrays  a confusion  of 
different  medals  belonging  to  the  earlier  dynasties.  There  is, 
however,  a certain  class  of  Persian  direins  more  common  than 
any  other  and  very  rudely  executed,  on  one  side  exhibiting 
the  head  and  name  of  Khusrau,  (if  many  years  ago  in  the 
Essay  entitled  “Observations  on  some  Medals  and  Gems, 
“ &c.  Sect.  V 1 ;”  I deciphered  their  inscriptions  rightly);  and 
on  the  reverse  a fire-altar  with  two  human  figures  as  supporters; 
the  device  generally  adopted  by  his  ancestors.  Several  of 
these  direms,  procured  in  various  towns  cf  Persia,  are  now 
before  me;  and  it  is  possible  that  one  of  two,  (see  PI.  LIX, 
figs.  1 and  2)  found  near  Baghdad  (not  far  from  Ctesiphon  or 
Madaien),  and  representing  Khusrau  as  a young  man,  was 
among  the  hundred  thousand  spurious  pieces  struck  at  Rai ; 
although  it  is  probable  that,  as  the  prince  ascended  his 
father's  throne  soon  after,  he  would  be  delineated  with  an 
appearance  equally  juvenile,  on  his  own  legitimate  coin. 

I return  from  this  digression  to  observe,  that  Rai  produced 
before  the  Arabian  conquest,  as  we  may  reasonably  believe 
(for  it  was  long  a royal  residence)  many  celebrated  kings  and 
warriors  besides  Minuchf.her  and  Bahra'm,  above  men- 
tioned ; and  among  several  districts  in  Persia  claiming  the 
honour  of  Zeba'tusiit’s  or  Zoroaster’s  birth,  (more  nume- 
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rous  than  those  which  in  Greece  contended  for  Homer’s)  Rat 
supports  its  pretensions  oil  no  feeble  authority^). 

Even  ih  the  degenerate  herd  of  its  Muselm&n  citizens,  some 
ingenious  men  have  appeared  whose  names  deserve  a more 
particular  notice  than  the  extent  or  nature  of  this  work  will 
allow  me  to  bestow;  lawyers,  poets, alchymists,  astronomers, 
and  physicians.  I omit  the  whole  mob  of  its  Mohammedan 
saints,  as  they  contributed  little  to  the  promotion  either  of 
literature  or  of  science. 

This  place  and  its  inhabitants  have  been  by  various  writers 
made  the  subject  of  encomium  and  of  satire,  in  prose  and 
verse.  The  Divan  of  Kiia'ka'ni  (composed  in  the  twelfth 
century)  alludes  to  them  very  frequently ; and  contains  one 
poem  of  more  than  twenty  couplets,  each  ending  with  the 
name  of  this  city.  But  the  ancient  celebrity  of  Rai  has  in- 
duced me  to  protract  this  chapter  far  beyond  the  limits  ori- 
ginally prescribed. 


(“)  Anquetil  du  Perron  declares  that  44  twenty  different  places  contended  for  this 
“glory;”  "vingl  endroits  differens  sc  disputent  cette  gloire,”  (Vie  dc  Zoroastre,  p.  6, 
in  Zendavesta  Tome  1.  part.  2de).  44  ZbraTcskt  was  born,  according  to  Mohs  an, 

14 in  the  district  of  Rai — *•  the  ritual  introduced  by  Zkra’tcjsht  a native  of  /faiiu 
41  Persia."  See  Sir  William  Jones's  fifth  and  sixth  anniversary  discourses  in  the  Asiatick 
Researches.  Mohsan,  whom  he  quotes,  (surnamed  Fa'ni  I he  evanescent  or 

perishable)  is  generally  regarded  as  author  of  that  extraordinary  work  the  Dabitta nt 
printed  in  the  original  Persian  some  years  ago  at  Calcutta, 
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Excursion  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  through  the  province  of  M6zen- 
dcrdn;  and  le/urn  to  Tehran. 


^TMIE  narrative  of  my  travels  must  now  be  resumed  ; and 
"*■  I shall  describe  the  particulars  of  a journey  from  Tehran 
to  the  Caspian  Sea.  This  was  performed  in  the  months  of 
February  and  March,  1812,  when  1 passed  through  Firuzkuh 
and  the  forests  of  Hyrcania,  to  Sari,  once  the  capital  of  that 
province  and  called  by  Arrian  Zadracarla;  thence  to  A'mul,  au 
ancient  city  of  the  Tabri  or  Tabari,  a people  whom  we  find 
mentioned  by  the  Greek  and  Latin  writeis  under  the  name 
of  Tain/poi  and  Tapyri ; and  returned  to  Tehr&n  by  a road  as 
different  from  that  by  which  I had  gone,  as  the  season  and 
local  circumstances  would  admit.  One  motive  for  under- 
taking this  expedition  was  to  procure  for  the  Ambassador 
some  information  relative  to  certain  matters  connected  with 
the  objects  of  his  mission;  another  was  the  prosecution  of 
my  own  geographical  and  antiquarian  researches.  The 
Mehmunddr  appointed  to  accompany  me  on  this  occasion 
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was  Mi'rza'  Sa'dek  (joL  a young  man  of  excellent 
character, very  pleasing  manners, and  highly  respectable  rank; 
his  father  being  Fash- to  the  princeMoiiAMMEDKuLi  Mi'rza' 
^.3  who  governs  M&zenderan  the  province 

through  which  I had  long  desired  to  travel.  With  him  was 
associated  in  the  appointment  of  Mehmanddr,  a king’s  officer 
named  Mu'la'  Abda's  (^Uc  iyd),  who,  although  advanced 
in  years  beyond  the  meridian  of  life,  retained  all  the  vivacity 
of  youth;  he  was  extremely  facetious,  yet  regarded  as  a person 
of  considerable  sanctity;  perfectly  conversant  with  the  Koran 
and  (as  the  title  MulA  generally  signifies  in  Persia)  capable 
of  reading  and  speaking  the  original  language  of  that  sacred 
volume.  Cut  he  possessed  an  accomplishment  that  promised 
to  be,  at  least  on  this  excursion,  much  more  useful;  a know- 
ledge of  the  dialect  most  common  in  M a tender  an  ; this 
country  ho  had  before  visited  and  was  acquainted  with  many 
of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  its  different  towns. 

On  the  19th  of  February,  I set  out  about  ten  o’clock,  and 
joined  Mi'rza'Sa'df.k  and  Mu'la'  Abba's  near  the  city  gate 
called  Dervdze/i-Slidli-Abd  al  Aazim,  the  road  through  it 
leading  directly  to  that  place,  which,  as  the  last  chapter  has 
shown,  is  the  only  peopled  remnant  of  ancient  Rai.  My 
servants  were  three  in  number,  besides  a muleteer;  and 
nearly  as  many  attended  each  of  my  two  companions;  so  that 
our  party  consisted  altogether  of  fourteen  men,  among  whom 
several  were  well  armed,  and,  (as  on  my  journey  from  Slttrdz, 
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to  Ddrdbgird ) I was  the  only  European.  For  the  direction 
of  our  march  not  only  during  this  first  stage,  but  also 
throughout  the  remainder  of  our  expedition,  my  reader  is, 
generally,  referred  to  the  map ; constructed  faithfully  from 
the  sketches  and  notes  which  I made  each  day  as  wc  rode 
along  by  means  of  a watch  and  pocket-compass ; and  accu- 
rately copied  every  night  at  the  halting-place,  adding  such 
aulhentick  information  as  could  be  obtained  from  natives. 

Having  passed  through  the  gate  before  mentioned,  we 
proceeded  nearly  two  miles  and  a half,  to  the  village  of 
Dulab;  and  advancing  almost  as  much  farther,  passed  the 
ruined  castle  of  Rai,  leaving  it  about  a mile  from  us,  on  the 
right(').  Half  an  hour  after,  or  when  two  farsangs  from  Teh- 
ran, we  ascended  a slight  eminence,  and  enjoyed  an  extensive 
view  over  the  Sahra  (t^)or  plain,  comprising  variou.  districts 
which  constitute  the  belukut  (ey'fjM  of  Verdmin  and  at 


(')  It  is  probable  that  this  village,  Dulab  ( , once  formed  part  of  the  great 
metropolis  Rai;  but  nearly  eight  hundred  scars  ago  it  was  regarded  as  distinct  frum 
that  city.  Baihakki  informs  us  that  when  the  two  Emin,  Masaocd  and  Mah- 
mv  u “ arrived  at  Rai,  Mahwi'  I)  halted  at  Dulab , on  the  road  leading  to  Tabristant 
“ near  the  city  (of  Rai ).” 

A*  Lj-'-V'k  *! >ji  “V  'J  4/  ) 

This  circumstance  mat  be  dated  A.  li.  415,  A.  D.  1 024.  Se.-  tin-  \| v T,rikk  or 

chronicle  of  Abu'l  Fazl  Mohammed ibn  al  IIusein  J--t»llj.l 

surnamed  Baiiiakki  (v Xm ) from  Baihak  a district  of  K/iurat&n. 

His  work  is  rare  and  valuable,  affording  many  interesting  anecdotes  of  Sultan  Mae- 
mv'd,  with  whom  the  author  was  contemporary  early  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  much 
curious  geographical  and  miscellaneous  information. 
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the  distance  of  eight  or  ten  miles  the  town  itself,  or  seemingly 
a cluster  of  villages,  so  called.  Thisnameexpresscssomething 
of  plurality,  and  appears  to  hare  originally  been  I'eramf). 
Our  road  was  now  within  four  or  fire  hundred  yards  of  rocky 
mountains.  At  fifteen  miles,  I saw  on  the  right  some  small 
Tillages;  one,  with  a few  trees,  bore  the  name  of  Mdder-i 
Shuh  Abbas  (^G  A*  jjU),  or  “ the  mother  of  king  Abbas." 
At  four  o’clock  we  reached  the  manzel,  a place  called  Kebud 
gumbed  jjJ  or  gumbez  as  generally  pronounced),  having 
travelled  six  farsangs  in  as  many  hours  ; during  which  we 
crossed  several  cuts  and  streams  of  water.  Beyond  the 
hills,  (not  very  lofty),  that  after  the  first  three  or  four  miles 
bordered  our  path  towards  the  left,  we  could  discern  the 
more  remote  ami  immense  range  of  Alburz  covered  with 
snow ; this  we  had  daily  seen  from  Tehran ; it  now  appeared 
boundless  and  Mo'la'  Abba's  (who  did  not,  I must  remark, 
speak  from  his  own  observation)  informed  me  that  its  chain 
was  continued  almost  to  Bokhara.  Our  road  was  for  the 

(•;  The  MS.  Dictionary  Jehdngiri  (in  voce)  informs  us  that  **Veram9  according  to  the 
“ author  of  a work  entitled  Alaagetn,  is  the  name  of  a town  belonging  to  the  territory 
“ of  Rai;  its  inhabitants  are  of  t lie  Shiah  sect;  and  it  is  most  commouly  denominated 
" Vcrumtn . 

ijtxL  j\  Ummi)  ajij  | *L‘  As  <Ui£  — jAjj 

Ham  d allaii  (in  MS.  Xu  that  culub)  places  Frrdmin  in  long.  86,  25;  lat.  36,  29. 
Sa'dek  Isfaha  n!  (in  his  MS.  Takuimal  btlddn ) places  it  in  long.  86,  40;  and  lat. 
35, 30.  Some  person*  from  whom  1 inquired  at  Tehran,  considered  Teramin  as  distant 
from  that  city,  between  five  aud  six  farsangs;  and  Hamdallaw  (as  above  quoted  in. 
lus  chapter  of  roads  aud  stages)  places  it  at  six  farsangs  from  Rai, 
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greater  part  good  and  level,  the  last  mile  through  the  pebbly 
bed  of  the  river  Jujer&d  the  country  stony  and  barren; 

but  according  to  report,  the  beluk&t  of  Veramln  comprehends 
many  tracts  valuable  for  richness  and  fertility  of  soil ; and 
close  to  our  halting-place  were  some  large  fields  of  young 
corn  that  promised  well. 

I was  lodged  in  a clean  and  commodious  room  of  the  best 
house  in  Kebitd gumbed ; near  it  was  the  “ Blue  Tower,”  from 
which  this  place  derived  its  name,  traditionally  said  to  be 
one  of  the  seven  villas  erected  by  Baiira'm  Gu'r  : but  the 
verses  of  Niza'mi,  who  celebrated  those  beautiful  edifices, 
have  not  been  able  to  save  them  from  destruction  ; and  of 
this,  the  Azure  Villa  or  Blue  Tower,  as  of  the  red  and  others 
already  noticed,  a few  ruined  walls,  chiefly  constructed  of 
brick  and  clay,  are  now  the  only  vestiges.  Some  old  per- 
sons here  who  confidently  described  the  building  as  Mbl-i- 
Gabran  (Jj  JU),  or  appertaining  to  the  Fire-worshippers,  re- 
collected inscriptions  visible  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  at  that 
partwhicli  they  distinguished  by  thelitleof  K/tdneh, tUt 

(ij'ii  \>$)  “ Trumpet  House, ’’  or  station  of  musicians;  but  from 
their  account  I had  reason  to  suspect  that  those  inscriptions 
were  only  Arabick  in  C(ifi  letters,  painted  on  tiles ; other 
circumstances  also,  induced  me  to  regard  these  walls  as  the 
remains  of  a structure  perhaps  not  exceeding  four  or  five  cen- 
turies in  antiquity.  Out  of  respect,  however,  for  local  tra- 
dition, I sketched  the  ruins,  as  they  are  represented  in  PI. 
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LXV  (no  3),  where  the  Keremi  Khaneh  occupies  the  middle; 
some  rude  masses,  composed  of  mud  and  bricks,  remains 
probably  of  a castle,  are  situate  on  the  right;  and  above 
them  are  seen  two  ranges  of  mountains;  the  more  distant 
being  covered  with  snow.  On  the  left,  the  great  plain  of 
Verdmfn,  bounds  the  horizon.  I made  this  sketch  from  a 
spot  near  the  Caravanseri,  which  is  of  stone,  founded  by 
Siia'h  Abba's,  but  now  falling  to  decay(3). 

We  set  out  on  the  20th,  from  Kebud  Gumbed , at  seven 
o’clock  ; and  near  it  crossed  many  winding  branches  of  the 
river  Jajerud,  now  an  inconsiderable  stream,  and  drains  cut 
from  it,  both  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation  and  of  weakening 
its  torrent,  which  is  said,  at  some  seasons,  to  overflow  its 
usual  limits  and  rush  with  dangerous  impetuosity.  Our  road 
was  without  variation  flat  and  dreary,  bordered  on  the  left 
hand  by  a series  of  rugged  hills  moderately  high ; over  the 
summit  of  which  we  could  in  different  places  discern  the. 
majestick  Davdvand:  on  our  right  hand  extended,  as  far  as 
the  sight  could  reach  in  a southern  direction,  the  great  Sahrd 
or  plain  of  Verdmhi,  presenting  only  the  appearance  of  a few 


(•)  Mr.  Van  Mierop,  about  the  year  1713,  halted  "at  the  great  caravanserai  Kebud 
“ Humbrd , near  which  is  a lofty  turret  covered  with  glazed  tiles/*  See  the  extracts 
from  his  journal  in  llanway’s  Travels,  Vol  I.  p.  357.  I do  not  recollect  any  other 
European  traveller  who  has  visited  this  pi  ice.  lie  describes  it  as  thirty  five  miles  from 
Takiran  (t  he  number  being  printed  in  figures,  probably  mistaken  for  twenty  fire): 
aud  be  only  adds  respecting  it,  that  “ the  soil  is  indifferently  fertile  but  not  sufficiently 
" watered/* 
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poor  scattered  vilages  at  several  miles  distance : it  seemed  to 
be  closed  in  and  terminated  eastward,  by  mountains  which 
from  both  sides  nearly  join  at  Aiwan-i-Keif  (■  J1?}),  where 

we  alighted,  after  a ride  of  five  farsangs,  according  to  some, 
or  as  others  reckoned  it,  six  ; the  journey  of  this  morning  was 
probably  from  twenty  to  one  and  twenty  miles. 

We  met,  about  half  way,  thirteen  or  fourteen  men  and  one 
woman,  all  on  horseback  returning  from  a religious  visit  to 
the  tomb  of Ima'm  Riza'  at  Meshehd;  they  seemed  gay  and  lo- 
quacious ; after  some  conversation  my  companions  took  leave 
of  them  with  the  benediction  ziaret-i-shinnA  mubarek  hashed 
(ail  t _J,L»  Ui  “may  your  pilgrimage  prove  auspicious!’' 

On  the  road  side  was  a large  iron  bomb-shell,  said  to  have 
lain  there  since  the  time  of  Na'dir  Siia'h. 

I was  received  near  Aiudn-i-Keif,  by  the  chief  Kcd-Khuda 
('xijf)  or  householder,  and  conducted  to  a room  in  the  new 
castle ; where  he  and  many  other  of  the  inhabitants  very 
liberally  bestowed  on  me  as  a pishkash  or  offering,  not  only 
their  own  habitations  and  families,  but  the  whole  village, 
and  even  the  belukat  or  district  of  Veramin ; they  supplied 
me,  meanwhile,  very  abuntantly  with  eggs,  milk,  butter  and 
excellent  bread ; so  that,  having  my  own  tea  and  sugar,  I 
fared  most  sumptuously  at  breakfast.  For  dinner,  also,  they 
sent  me  a fine  lamb,  and  two  roasted  fowls,  covered  with  a 
pyramid  of  rice ; over  this  pillaw  was  spread  some  rob-i-dn&r 
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or  inspissated  juice  of  pomegranates(4).  I was  feasted  too 
with  delicious  figs,  and  thoroughly  warmed  with  a good  fire, 
although  fuel  is  here  exceedingly  scarce ; the  gardens  which 
have  all  been  recently  planted,  affording  but  few  trees;  and 
the  country  adjacent  being  altogether  without  wood. 

This  village  is  said  to  contain  one  hundred  houses,  and  de« 
rives  its  name,  according  to  the  old  Ked  Khud&'s  account, from 
the  aiuan  (^\y\)  or  vaulted  palace  of  Kf.if  a hero  who 
flourished  during  the  Caianiun  dynasty ; after  a lapse  of  a 
thousand  years  this  residence  was  converted  into  a strongly 
fortified  castle,  which  after  another  thousand  years  yielded 
to  the  injuries  of  time,  and  now  exhibits  only  ruined  walls 
of  brick  and  clay.  The  modern  castle,  of  which  I occupied 
a room,  is  small,  and  constructed  chiefly  of  mud ; in  its  inner 
court  the  Ked  Khudd,  at  night-fall  inclosed  several  cows  and 
a great  number  of  ewes  with  their  young  lambs;  the  joint 
property,  1 believe,  of  all  the  villagers.  Those  ewes  were 
generally  whitish  or  brownish,  but  almost  every  lamb  was 
black;  and  within  twenty  or  thirty  years,  since  the  Kajar 
family,  (now  royal)  introduced  the  fashion  of  black  kuldhs 
or  caps,  it  has  been  an  object  to  the  shepherds  and  farmers 

(*;  u-?j.  From  other  fruit*,  from  herbs,  berries  and  flowers,  the  Persians  com- 

pose by  decoction  various  kinds  of  shrtib,  wop,  »*r  rob:  as  appears  from  the  Phar- 
macopeia Pertica  of  the  ingenious  Father  Anyelo.  See  his  prescriptions  from  no.  448 
to  003,  under  the  word  * charab  'j - which  signifies  wine,  a draught,  a julep,  or 
syrop;  thus  he  explains  Scharab  Ribas  by  Rob  oxypalati  Pcrsici  (no.  460).  Rob  is 
used  ia  our  own  culinary  and  medicinal  preparations. 
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that  this  colour  should  predominate  among  their  flocks. 
From  my  chamber-door  I sketched  a part  of  the  court,  some 
walls  and  a burge  or  tower  of  this  new  castle;  see  PI.  LXV. 
The  people  here  seemed  to  speak  a kind  of  Turki  or  Turcoman 
dialect  in  preference  to  pure  Persian;  several,  both  men  and 
women  were  wrapped  in  cloaks,  chequered  or  cross-barred, 
with  stripes,  red,  blue  and  green ; such  as  resembled  the 
plaids  worn  in  Scotland;  some  young  fellows  during  the  warm 
hours  of  day,  carried  these  garments  twisted  and  carelessly 
thrown  over  their  shoulders. 

I now  found  it  necessary  for  the  conveyance  of  my  yekhddns 
or  boxes,  my  lied  and  canteens,  to  hire  two  fresh  mules; 
one  of  those  which  had  attended  me  from  Tehrdn  being 
unable  to  proceed  on  account  of  lameness ; and  the  other 
evincing  symptoms  of  weakness  that  proved  it  unlit  for  such 
an  arduous  undertaking  as  a journey  through  the  forests  of 
Mdzendcrun  or  Hyrcania.  All  here  agreed  in  prognosticating 
various  difficulties  and  even  dangers  which  I should  encoun- 
ter on  my  expedition;  they  talked  of  the  badness,  and  in  some 
places  the  absolute  want  of  roads:  and  one  man  eloquently 
concluded  a long  catalogue  of  obstacles  by  swearing,  that  he 
had  seen  when  travelling  the  same  course,  nothing  but  “rocks 
“and  narrow  passes,  thick  woods,  rivers  and  mountains, 
“snow  and  rain;”  sang  u tang,  ujangal,  u db  u huh,  u barf 
u bdrdn  i_Jj  } tf  ; <_>'  , j£ia- } i_£u  3 i_Cu.) ; “ then  the  bad 
“ i I iruzkuh  jli)  or  “ wind  of  l truzkiih’’  which  is  worse 
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“than  all.”  said  another,  “must  not  be  forgotten;  it  lias,  this 
“ very  winter  destroyed  eleven  persons.”  So  unfavourable 
a statement  I attributed  partly  to  the  spirit  of  exaggeration 
universally  prevalent  among  Persians;  but  there  was  reason 
to  believe  it,  in  many  respects,  too  true.  All  apprehensions, 
however,  of  trouble  or  fatigue  were  lost  in  the  pleasing  con- 
sideration that  I should  most  probably  trace  Alexander 
through  Sari,  A mul  and  many  other  places;  and  that  I had, 
perhaps,  already  advanced  considerably  on  the  same  road 
by  which  Darius  fled  to  the  Caspian  Straits,  and  Alexander 
marched,  a few  days  after,  when  he  pitched  his  camp  in  the 
vicinity  of  that  celebrated  pass;  which  as  Arrian  in  a passage 
above  quoted,  (p.  176  n 24),  places  so  far  from  Rhages  (or 
Rai ) tfiat  to  travel  the  intermediate  space  in  one  day,  requir- 
ed more  than  ordinary  expedition(5). 

Leaving  Aiwan-i- Keif  at  half  past  seven  o’clock  on  the 
21st,  we  found  the  water  frozen  in  many  places  ; the  nights 
and  mornings  being  still  exceedingly  cold,  although  the  sun 
had  acquired  considerable  power  during  four  or  live  hours 
of  each  day..  We  crossed  the  deep  river-bed  near  the  town- 
walls  and  gardens,  and  at  one  mile  ascended  a high  hill, 
winding  by  a very  narrow  and  dangerous  path,  (resembling 
the  sheep  walks  on  our  Welsh  mountains)  half  way  up  its 
»»»  ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦  ♦♦  »♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦  ♦♦♦♦  » 

(•)  S«»  little  i*  this  tract  of  country  known,  yet  so  much  of  it  may  be  considered  as 
almost  claisitk  ground,  that  1 am  purposely  minute  in  my  account ; and  have  given  t 
some  del intalions  otherwise  uninteresting. 

2.  E 
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steep  side,  from  which  we  looked  almost  perpendicularly  on 
the  river  below  us  on  our  left;  until  we  descended,  and  again 
crossed  it,  after  another  mile.  During  the  next  farsang  our 
road  lay  over  hills  and  through  chasms  between  mountains ; 
at  five  miles  we  passed  some  fragments  of  a brick  tower  on 
our  left ; and  at  eight  miles  again  crossed  the  river ; we  soon 
after  discerned  the  old  castle  of  Zcrabid  (jlfyl;  having  sketch- 
ed it  (See  Plate  LXV),  I went  on  to  a verdant  spot  just  be- 
yond the  ruins,  where  we  halted  half  an  hour  and  breakfasted 
under  the  only  tree  that  this  place  afforded,  and  close  to  the 
castle-walls.  Here  1 made  a second  sketch  of  its  appear- 
ance, (Plate  LXV).  This  edifice  although  not  large  was  once 
probably  strong,  being  situate  on  an  abrupt  and  almost  in- 
sulated rock  ; half  of  which  is  defended  by  the  river  winding 
at  its  foot ; and  from  the  other  side,  a wall,  of  which  there  are 
yet  many  vestiges,  connected  it  with  the  adjacent  hills  ; and 
thus  formed  a barrier  across  the  intermediate  pass.  For  two 
miles  the  river  continued  on  our  right ; at  the  12lh  we  rode 
through  it  once  more,  and  frequently  after. 

About  fifteen  or  sixteen  miles  from  Aiwbn-i-Keif  we  came 
to  Sarum  or  Sahrum,us  the  name  was  variously  pronounced(6). 
This  place  offered  an  extraordinary  and  most  beautiful  land- 


(*)  Or  perhaps  Sahrun  -is  many  called  it;  hut  none  of  my  companions  on  this 
journey  could  undertake  to  spell  the  name ; and  a p.  per  on  whit  h one  of  my  Persian 
friends  at  Tthi  , n wrote  it,  1 believe,  correctly,  has  been  rendered  useless  by  an  acci- 
dental stain.  Ou  this  account,  also,  the  name  of  Keilun  or  Keilum  (my  next  stage) 
remains  doubtfully  expressed  in  our  characters. 
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scape,  of  which  the  annexed  view  (See  PI.  LXVI),  although 
I sketched  it  with  much  accuracy,  conveys  but  an  inadequate 
idea  : for  it  cannot  do  justice  to  the  verdure  and  richness  of 
the  gardens,  low  grounds  and  fertile  valley,  that  even  at  this 
unfavourable  season  presented  a smiling  prospect;  and  with 
the  river  gracefully  winding  through  them  and  thickly  plant- 
ed on  one  bank  with  willows,  poplars  and  others  trees,  formed 
an  admirable  contrast  to  the  neighbouring  and  almost  im- 
pending mountains, of  which  the  barren  sidesappearcd  yellow 
and  brownish,  whilst  their  summits  were  white  with  snow. 
This  village  is  situate  on  the  slope  of  a hill,  and  its  flat- 
roofed  houses,  at  a distance  seemed  steps  rising  one  above 
another.  As  we  rode  by,  the  chief,  with  several  of  his  people 
came  down  from  their  exalted  habitations,  and  welcomed 
me  with  a tray  of  fine  apples  as  a yishkash  or  gift,  besides  an 
offer  of  the  whole  territory  ; notwithstanding  this  generosity, 
they  were,  I thought,  rather  pleased  when  the  mehmund/tr 
declared  his  intention  of  conducting  me  a little  further.  We 
accordingly  proceeded,  about  two  miles  and  three  quurters, 
among  excellent  gardens,  crossing  the  river  on  horseback, 
during  that  short  space,  at  least  twenty  times  ; and  reached 
the  man  til  or  halting- place,  called  Keilun,  (See  Plate  LX  VI), 
at  halt  past  one  o’clock;  our  whole  day’s  journey  having  been 
six  larsangs.  Near  this  village  we  were  received  by  the 
principal  householders,  and  other  inhabitants,  who  led  me 
to  a good  room  furnished  with  a handsome  carpet. 
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Within  a mile  of  Keilun  we  first  found  snow  actually  on 
our  path;  the  winding  stream,  of  which  we  had  scarcely  lost 
sight  this  day,  ran  towards  Aiwan-i-Keif,  and  as  usual  in 
Persia,  bore  the  name  of  those  places  through  which  it  flowed; 
thus  we  heard  it  called  the  rud  khaneh  (<jU-  j}J)  or  river  of 
Zerabud ; afterwards  of  Sarum,  and  here  it  was  the  rftdkhd- 
neh- Keilun.  From  our  last  manzil  until  close  to  Sarum,  a 
distance  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  miles  we  saw  notone  inhabited 
house ; nor  any  appearance  of  vegetation  except  at  the  green 
spot  near  Zcrdbtid  already  mentioned  ; where  also  was  the 
only  tree  visible  during  that  space  : alter  the  first  three  miles 
our  road  was  mostly  good  ; but  at  some  places  lay  through 
narrow'  gaps  or  passes  between  mountains.  During  the  last 
ten  or  eleven  miles  the  hills  presented  a succession  of  small 
pointed  summits,  yellow,  and  nearly  equal  in  size ; the  ge- 
neral outline  of  their  appearance  is  sketched  in  the  Miscel- 
laneous Plate,  fig.  21.  Among  these  hills  and  on  our  road 
we  saw  great  numbers  of  cabk  (i_&0  or  partridges.  Keilun, 
like  the  neighbouring  village,  comprises  many  rows  of  houses, 
built  on  a rocky  emminence,  one  above  another;  but  in  some 
points  of  view,  the  town,  especially,  when  first  seen  from  the 
southern  road,  resembles  a fortress;  as  the  sketch  which  I made 
in  that  direction  will  sufficiently  show;  expressing,  however, but 
faintly,  the  natural  beauties  of  this  scene;  its  wooded  valley; 
the  river  winding  through  it,  and  the  lofty  mountains  on 
either  side  (PI.  LX  VI).  Many  houses  here  seemed  little  more 
than  excavations  in  the  rock;  their  low  small  fronts  only  ap- 
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pearing;  built  up  with  brick  or  mud  in  a very  simple  fashion, 
thus  |*|*j.  But  several  other  habitations  were  much  more 
spacious  and  externally  more  handsome;  with  flat  roofs,  over 
the  mud  of  which  was  spread  a coat  of  gil-i-sejid  (oai-.J£)  or 
“white  clay”  found  near  the  town,  and  capable,  as  the  inha- 
bitants assured  me,  of  keeping  out  rain  or  snow  for  a hundred 
years;  this  substance  is  very  different  from  thega/c/i  or  pul- 
verized alabaster)  that  has  been  already  noticed.  Of  many 
houses  the  flat  roofs  served  as  terraces  to  those  immediately 
above  them  ; thus  one  projected  several  feet  in  front  of  my 
lodging  on  a level  with  the  floor;  and  below  it  were  two  other 
rows  of  similar  buildings;  whilst  I was  disturbed  at  night,  by 
various  noises  of  little  children  crying,  mothers  or  nurses 
soothing  them  to  sleep,  and  dogs  barking,  all  in  a house  of  the 
row  over  that  which  1 occupied  This  place  is  remarkable 
for  fine  honey;  the  cows  here  appeared  to  me  equally  large 
as  any  that  I had  seen  in  England;  and  the  cloaks  resembling 
Scotch  plaids  were  no  less  common  at  Keilun  than  at  Aiu  dti- 
i-Keif,  especially  among  the  women. 

Soon  after  our  arrival  I received  a polite  message  from  the 
two  sons  of  Ashuef  Kua  n i_>,— '),  governor  of  Dam/ivand 

(a  city  four  tarsangs  distant);  expressing  their  intention  of 
paying  me  a visit  in  the  evening;  they  sent,  meanwhile,  as 
a present,  some  partridges  and  a fine  ahu  or  antelope,  killed 
during  their  morning’s  chase.  About  six  o’clock  those  young 
men,  Agha'  Bu  zu  ro  U!  or Ul)  and  Ac iia' Kua  n [Jd.  Ul), 
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attended  by  many  servants,  came  to  my  room,  and  remained 
half-  an  hour,  conversing  very  agreeably  and  giving  me 
information  respecting  Damtivand,  which  made  me  resolve, 
if  possible,  to  visit  it  on  my  return. 

Although  we  left  Keilun  early  on  the  22d,  great  crowds  of 
the  inhabitants  assembled  to  see  a Faratiglci,  and  it  is  probable 
that  no  European  had  before  travelled  through  this  place; 
yet  they  offered  no  incivility,  but  gratified  their  curiosity 
with  less  rudeness  than  one  of  them,  perhaps,  would  have 
experienced  in  passing  through  some  of  our  country  towns. 
Neither  M i'kza'  Sa'dek,  1\1  u'la'  Aijba  s,  nor  any  of  their 
servants,  nor  of  mine,  had  ever  been  here;  we  found  it 
necessary  therefore,  (as  at  Amdn-i-Kcif)  to  hire  a guide;  and 
if  my  account  of  the  last  day’s  stage,  of  the  present,  and  the 
next,  should  abound  more  in  minute  detail  than  in  amusing 
anecdotes,  the  reader  will  excuse  me  as  describing  what  I 
conceive  to  be  new  ground;  and  much  of  it  interesting,  at 
least  to  geographers  and  antiquaries,  as  connected  with  those 
remarkable  straits  or  defiles,  called  by  Greek  and  Latin  writers 
the  “Caspian  gates;”  and  perhaps  forming  part  of  them. 

Setting  out  from  Keilun  we  went  back  one  mile  of  our 
last  day’s  journey;  then  observing  a course  nearly  eastern, 
proceeded  along  a valley  between  two  ranges  of  hills;  at  five 
miles  we  advanced  towards  the  north  east;  at  seven  miles 
eastward,  and  crossed  a river-bed  several  times ; this  ride  was 
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wearisome  beyond  all  description;  the  road  rough  and  bad, 
wet  from  snow  lately  dissolved;  and  very  narrow,  being  con- 
fined by  barren  mountains,  except  at  the  fourteenth  mile 
where  the  valley  widened  a little,  and  at  the  sixteenth  where 
it  expanded  into  a plain  of  half  a farsang  in  diameter.  Going 
still  eastward  we  were  surprised  by  the  appearance  of 
mountains  both  on  right  and  left  of  which  the  summits  and 
sides  naturally  of  a sandy  clay,  were  corroded  and  indented 
by  time  and  the  weather  into  various  forms  of  decayed  build- 
ings; and  without  actual  examination  1 should  have  doubted 
whether  they  were  not  real  towers,  battlements,  pinnacles, 
gateways  and  other  parts  of  a strongly  fortified  castle.  As 
we  rode  through  the  valley  among  them  I made  one  sketch; 
but  having  passed  the  imaginary  ruin  situate  on  our  left  (see 
pi.  LXVII)  we  turned  suddenly,  at  the  seventeenth  mile  (ac- 
cording to  my  calculation)  towards  the  north;  and  soon  after 
towards  the  north-east.  Still  the  mountain  exhibited  an 
appearance  of  edifices,  even  to  its  foundation  in  the  river  bed, 
which  here  contained  a rapid  and  copious  stream.  But  the 
prospect  was  altogether  so  complicated  and  extraordinary, 
and  my  hands  so  benumbed  with  cold,  that  I endeavoured  in 
vain  to  delineate  it;  and  the  reader  must  fancy  those  steep 
mountains,  with  their  architectural  forms,  rising  from  each 
side  of  the  river  to  the  sky;  and  in  some  points  of  view,  look- 
ing as  it  they  had  closed  every  outlet  except  the  river-bed, 
which,  from  the  body  of  water  violently  running  in  it,  threat- 
ened to  obstruct  our  farther  progress.  A path  however  there 
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was,  which  le<l  us  northward,  and  another  apparently  nar- 
rower and  worse,  branched  off  in  the  opposite  direction  as 
far  as  rocks  and  mountains  would  allow  me  to  see.  This, 
I thought  it  possible,  may  have  been  the  way  by  which  Pietro 
della  Valle  and  his  fair  companion.  Signora  Maani,  almost 
two  centuries  ago,  emerged  from  their  difficulties  in  the 
profowiatyaiigustissima  valle,  perhaps  unconscious  that  they  had 
passed  through  one  extremity,  at  least,  of  the  Pylce  Caspiec; 
or  as  Sir  Thomas  Herbert,  who  travelled  the  same  stage  a few 
years  after, confidently  styles  it,  the  Caspian  Strait!?).  We  pro- 
ceeded five  or  six  miles  and  terminated  our  most  dreary  march 
at  Delich6'i[^\».  ^!j);  a small  castle  newly  erected,  and  socalled 
(in  the  Turki  dialect)  from  “the  mad  or  furious  stream,"  that 
rushes  near  it;  the  distance  from  Keilun  may  be  estimated  at 
twenty-four  or  twenty-five  miles;  and  in  this  space  between 
one  manzil  and  the  other,  we  saw  neither  a tree,  nor  a house, 
not  a beast  except  the  mules  and  horses  belonging  to  ourselves; 
nor  a human  being  besides  the  men  of  our  own  company. 

I was  most  kindly  received  by  the  lord  of  this  castle,  a 
highland  chief,  named  Abdillah  Kha  n (^U. illljoc)  whose 
wife’s  sister  had  been  married  to  Mi'uza’  Shkfia  the  prime 
minister.  Abdillah  was  conversing  with  me  at  the  door, 
when  a young  man.  his  nephew,  returned  from  a hunting-  party. 


O Sec  tbe  ••  Viaggi  di  P.  dell*  Valle;”  (letter*  4 d«  Fcrbabad,  1018);  and  Herbert’* 
Travels,  p.  180,  (3d.  edit.  1606). 
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accompanied  by  several  peasants  and  dogs;  having  alighted 
from  liis  horse,  lie  stood  before  the  chief  in  a respectful  atti- 
tude, placed  his  hands  across  his  breast,  and  made  a low  bow, 
but  did  not  presume  to  speak.  The  uncle  welcomed  him 
with  a gracious  inclination  of  the  head,  and  desired  that 
whatever  game  he  had  brought  home  might  be  immediately 
delivered  to  me.  The  young  sportsman  retired  with  the  same 
respectful  silence,  and  in  a few  minutes,  several  partridges, 
and  an  antelope,  were  laid  on  the  floor  of  my  chamber  by 
his  attendants.  The  Khan  sent  to  me  with  these,  a tray  of 
excellent  fruit.  But  his  highland  hospitality  did  not  end 
here;  lamenting  that  earlier  notice  of  my  coming  had  not 
been  communicated,  which  would  have  enabled  him  to  pro- 
vide more  ample  entertainment,  he  overwhelmed  me  with  a 
variety  of  dainties,  prepared  in  the  best  style  of  Persian 
cookery;  lamb,  fowls,  pilaw,  chilaw,  exquisite  sherbet  and 
admirable  grapes.  I was  lodged  in  a neat  and  commodious 
room  of  the  new  castle,  near  which  were  some  ruined  houses; 
and  a few  cottages  lately  built,  and  chiefly  occupied  by  the 
tenants  and  farmers  of  A bd  i llah  Kha'n.  The  night  being 
exceedingly  cold,  fires  were  kindled  to  warm  us;  but  as  the 
wood  was  not  perfectly  dry,  my  companions  and  myself,  who 
had  travelled  all  day  in  the  glare  of  snow,  fell  our  eyes  most 
unpleasantly  affected  by  the  smoke. 

From  Delich&i  we  set  out  on  the  23d,  at  seven  o’clock, 
having  waited  some  time  ready  to  mount  our  horses,  in  ex-- 

2.f. 
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pcctation  that  the  morning  might  prove  fair;  but  there  was 
incessant  rain  or  snow  during  our  ride  of  two  hours,  by  a very 
bad  road  to  (jy  Hablahrud,  or  Havlahrhd,  distant  about 
seven  miles  in  a north-eastern  course.  Here  a river, now  con- 
siderable, though  not  quarter  full,  divided  the  town,  or  large 
village,  into  two  parts.  The  castle  finely  placed  on  a hill, 
and  many  extensive  gardens,  among  which  the  river  winded 
in  various  inflexions,  must  render  this  place  beautiful  during 
summer;  but  so  unfavourable  was  the  weather,  that  1 could 
scarcely  view,  much  less  delineate, any  object;  my  innerclothes 
were  wetted  through  a thick  bhrhni  or  “ruin-coat;” 

and  as  the  snow  and  sleet  threatened  to  fall  still  more  abund- 
antly, it  was  unnecessary  to  dry  them.  We  halted  however, 
in  a mean  house,  glad  even  of  temporary  shelter,  and  break- 
fasted most  uncomfortably  and  scantily  on  cold  boiled  rice, 
bread  and  bad  coffee;  after  which  we  proceeded  in  the  direc- 
tion, chiefly,  of  north-east.  I saw  on  the  right,  at  one  mile 
and  a half  from  Hablahrdd,  a village  of  which  the  name  is 
obliterated  in  my  journal;  and  another  called  Maiitin,  on  the 
same  side,  about  six  miles  before  we  alighted  at  Firhzkuh,  or 
as  the  inhabitants  pronounced  its  name,  Piruzkuh ; reckoned 
four  farsangs  distant  from  Hablahrud,  and  six  from  Dellchai; 
in  all  about  twenty,  or  one  and  twenty  miles;  but  if  measured 
by  our  fatigue,  appetite  and  impatience,  more  than  three 
ordinary  stages.  For  we  suffered  not  only  from  snow  and 
hail  constantly  succeeding  each  other  in  alternate  showers, 
but  from  a piercing  wind ; and  our  path  was  generally,  either 
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on  the  steep  sides  and  very  edges  of  hills,  and  not  above 
thirteen  or  fourteen  inches  wide ; or  else  it  led  us  along  a 
narrow  valley  between  stupendous  rocks  and  mountains. 
The  remarkable  appearance  of  one  tang  or  narrow  defile 
through  which  we  rode(about  five  miles  from  Firuzkuh  J,  indu- 
ced me  to  undertake  a view;  but  the  cold  which  almost  disabled 
my  hands  from  holding  a pencil,  and  the  wet  which  fell  upon 
my  paper,  barely  allowed  me  to  make  even  the  little  sketch 
given  in  PI.  LXVII(*).  During  most  part  of  this  day's 
journey  the  river  was  on  our  right;  and  at  a better  season 
must  have  contributed  to  embellish  the  scenery,  which  even 
now,  afforded  many  views  of  much  grandeur  and  sublimity. 

Having  arrived  at  Firuzktih,  I was  conducted  to  a good 
room  of  moderate  dimensions;  it  was  perfectly  unorna- 
mented  and  unfurnished,  and  being  adapted  rather  for 
summer  than  for  winter,  received  through  its  various  doors 
and  windows  more  cool  air  than  was  necessary  or  desirable, 
and  1 found  it  difficult  to  counteract  the  freezing  ventilation 
by  kind  ling  an  ample  fire.  My  dinner  consisted  of  cabdb 
srn^ll  roasted  slices)  of  mutton ; exceedingly  good,  although 

. 

(•)  This  shows  the  chasm  between  two  mountain*,  which,  nearly  meeting  at  the 
bottom,  form  h channel  for  the  river,  while  in  the  back  ground  some  lofty  hills,  not 
very  remote,  so  fill  the  intermediate  space,  that  the  prospect  seems  closed,  and  a 
traveller  might  almost  doubt  the  possibility  of  advancing,  did  not  the  precipice  on  one 
side  exhibit  a dangeiou*  path;  rugged,  and  in  breadth  not  capable  of  admitting  two 
buries  abreast.  This  sketch  was  taken  after  we  bad  passed  the  tang  and  descended  U 
by  the  path  which  i ha  ire  just  described.  . 
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it  had  been  preserved  for  several  months.  The  sheep  in 
winter  or  spring  being  very  lean,  few  are  killed  but  at  the 
end  of  autumn ; and  of  these,  the  flesh,  it  is  said,  lasts  a con- 
siderable time,  laid  on  the  roofs  of  houses  and  covered  with 
ice  or  snow,  found  here  at  all  times.  After  dinner  the  zabet 
(kjU)  or  chief,  his  brother  and  many  other  inhabitants  of  the 
place,  favoured  me  with  a long  visit.  We  had  perceived,  on 
entering  the  town,  a large  wolf  thrown  on  some  rubbish  in 
the  street  and  still  bleeding;  it  had  been  shot  within  half  an 
hour  and  looked  horribly  ferocious  even  in  death  : this  cir- 
cumstance gave  me  occasion  to  make  inquiries  respecting  wild 
beats  ; and  I learned  that  we  might  expect  to  see  frequently 
during  our  progress  through  Mdzendcran,  a babr  (;u)  or  tiger, 
a gur&x  (j\J)  or  boar,  and  a gurg  or  wolf;  besides  rubdh 
(sbjj)  or  luxes,  and  lhesbeghal{  JUa)  or  jackals,  which  abound  all 
over  l’crsia.  From  scorpions  (prf  cazhdum),  it  was  said,  little 
danger  occurred  at  such  a cold  season;  in  summer,  however, 
they  were  formidable;  and  snakes  (^L  mi'ir ) so  numerous  and 
so  fearless  that  several  might  be  found  on  the  path  of  a tra- 
veller, scarcely  moving  at  his  approach.  The pashehs  j)  or 

mosquetoes  closed  this  catalogue  of  the  living  Hvrcanian 
plagues;  for  those  (jjj)  Dives  or  Dibs,  the  gigantick  Daemons 
who  in  ancient  times  infested  Mdzenderdn , hud  either  been 
extirpated,  as  every  body  supposed,  by  the  mighty  Rus- 
tam; or  if  any  had  escaped  his  scymetar,  their  malignant 
powers  had,  without  doubt,  been  miraculously  annulled  on 
the  introduction  of  Islam,  or  the  Muhammedan  religion. 
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But  of  their  former  existence  sufficient  proofs  remained ; 
as,  on  the  road  of  Sari,  A'rnul,  and  other  towns  which  I 
proposed  to  visit,  their  dwelling  places  were  still  visible 
among  the  rocks  and  mountains ; and  this  was  the  very 
course  that  Rustam  went  when  pursuing  the  Di'v-i-sefi'd 
or  “White  Giant."  Oneevil,  however,  was  mentioned,  of  a very 
different  nature,  and  to  me  more  immediately  important.  The 
roads  were  represented  as  being  so  bad,  that  in  some  places 
to  travel  three  farsangs  constituted  the  laborious  journey  of  an 
entireday  (9).  Time  had  nearly  ruined  the  great  causeway  or 
kheyabdn  constructed  by  Sha  h Abba's,  and  it  had 

not  been  repaired.  Butforall  these  disadvantages  a thousand 
local  blessings  amply  compensated;  of  many  noble  rivers  in 
Mize  tide  ran,  such  as  the  Hiid-i-Hurhaz,  the  Rud-i-Tejm,  the 
Rud  i-  liahbut,\he  Siah-rud and  others  hereafter  noticed, it  was 
said  that  each,  like  the  Caspian  sea  into  which  they  flowed, 
might  be  considered  a maadcn-i-mdlii, an  inexhaustible  nursery 
or  literally  (See  Vol.  I.  p 1871a  miiieof  fish;  and  the  silk, the 
rice,  the  sugar  and  honey  of  that  country,  were  celebrated 
throughout  the  world:  as  to  its  trees,  fruits,  herbs, and  flowers, 
their  variety  was  infinite,  and  the  praises  lavished  on  them  re- 

(•)  Pietro  della  Valle,  on  hi*  approach  towards  Srfri,  was  one  day  unable  to  advance 
more  than  two  leagues  (by  which  he  always  means  the  Persian  farming  or  parasaog), 
and  n uln  had  .1 1 ready  come  on  before  be  could  emerge  from  the  forest  and  the  marsh. 
“Andanmio  riimque  eon  gi  an  la f tea  supenindo  quei  fanglii,  ed  il  fastidio  fu  tale  che 
“in  tutto  qu*  l giorno  non  potcvamnio  caininar  pift  che  due  leghe,  e prima  di  uscir 
“ della  selva  ci  si  fece  notte.*'  (Viaggi,  Ac.  Lettera  4 da  Ferbabad,  1610). 
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minded  me  of  Firdausi's  lines,  which,  in  another  place, 
I shall  take  an  opportunity  of  quoting.  A different  subject  of 
conversation  was  the  dreadful  bad  i FirAzkuh,  or  “wind  of 
“ Firuzkuh which  many  old  persons  here,  conversant  with 
the  stars,  clouds  and  other  signs,  had  prognosticated  would 
blow  the  two  next  days.  Should  this  happen,  (the  chief 
declared),  any  attempt  to  cross  the  Sahra-i-Guduk,  or  “ plain 
“of  Gaduk,”  although  not  much  more  than  three  farsangs 
broad,  would  expose  myself  and  my  companions,  our  horses 
and  mules,  to  the  utmost  danger.  He  then  related  many 
alarming  anecdotes,  and  they  were  loudly  confirmed  by  the 
other  visitors, concerning  this  formidable  "fl  ind  of  Flrinkiih /' 
which  either  buried  unfortunate  travellers  in  mountains  of 
snow,  or  by  its  excessive  coldness  deprived  them  of  existence; 
for,  as  one  man  affirmed  with  an  oath,  “ jigger  pdreh  herd," 
[ij  tj\j “it  cut  the  liver  in  pieces.”  On  this  account,  added 
he,  the  illustrious  Sh  a'ii  Abba's,  careful  of  his  subject’s  lives, 
caused  to  he  erected  on  the  dreary  plain,  several  caravarue- 
r6s,  at  regulai  intervals,  that  those  surprised  by  the  wind  or 
suddenly  benumbed,  might  have  an  opportunity  of  saving 
themselves ; but  so  violent  often  was  its  effect,  that  three  years 
ago,  a wretched  kdterji  or  muleteer,  who,  when  stricken  by 
the  blast,  had  through  great  exertions  arrived  within  a few 
yards  of  the  principal  caravamera  door,  fell  down  exhausted, 
and  never  rose(10).  Other  stories  as  little  exhilarating  were 

(’•)  But  a whole  company  was  not  leas  liable  to  destruction  on  this  fatal  plain,  than 
a solitary  wanderer.  Many  persons  now  residing  at  Firuzkuh  remembered  a troop  of 
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told  and  attested,  by  the  chief  and  his  friends,  who  took  their 
leave,  consoling  me,  however,  with  a reflection  in  the  truth 
of  which  I readily  acquiesced,  “ that  the  fate  of  man  is  in  the 
hands  of  Go9.”  I had  heard  at  Tehrdn  that  the  “ wind  of 
Firdzkbh”  sometimes  proved  destructive  both  to  human  crea- 
tures and  to  beasts ; but  the  same  was  related  of  the  Shahrydr 
blast,  (already  mentioned),  and  other  local  winds  in  different 
parts  of  Persia.  I allowed,  also,  as  usual,  something  forex- 
aggeralion  in  the  reports ; and  had  dismissed  all  apprehen- 
sions on  the  subject,  when  a messenger  arrived  from  the 
considerate  chief,  informing  me  that  one  very  sagacious 
star-gazer  had  pronounced  the  appearances  of  this  evening 
auspicious  to  my  next  day’s  journey.  Not  wholly  disregard- 
ing this  assurauce,  warmed  by  a good  fire,  and  refreshed  by 
tea,  a beverage  which  most  Englishmen,  (and  according  to 
the  extent  of  my  observation,  most  other  men)  find  grateful 
and  salutary  alter  fatigue,  I arranged  the  sketches  and  trans- 
cribed into  my  journal  various  loose  notes  taken  during  the 
last  three  stages;  connecting  also  the  tracks  of  each  day’s 
course  into  a regular  form.  Then  spreading  before  me  seve- 
ral maps  of  various  merits  and  degrees  of  authority,  I endea- 
voured by  their  means,  and  by  some  passages  extracted  from 

fifty  Turcoman $,  all  young  and  active,  in  high  spirit*  and  mounted  on  excellent  horses; 
braving  rashly  every  danger  forboded  by  the  observers  of  celestial  signs,  they  attempted, 
one  boister  us  morning,  to  pass  over  from  this  town  into  Aldzendcrdn ; but  all  perished 
in  the  snow  except  three  or  four;  and  these  lived  only  to  reach  the  farthest  caravan- 
ter  a , and  there  expired* 
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the  works  of  many  celebrated  geographers,  compared  with 
the  result  of  my  own  personal  observations  and  verbal  in- 
formation communicated  by  intelligent  persons,  to  fix  the 
site  of  that  extraordinary  chasm  or  valley  which  ancient 
writers  denominated  the  “Caspian  Cates,”  and  used  as  a 
central  point  in  their  Asiatick  itinerary  measures.  Though 
a geographical  object  of  such  importance,  the  particular 
spot  on  which  an  ancient  geographer,  measuring  from  those 
“Caspian  Gates,”  would  place  the  foot  of  his  compass,  has 
not  yet  been  satisfactorily  ascertained.  It  is,  however,  ge- 
nerally supposed,  that  a narrow  pass  near  Khudr  (}£■)  formed 
the  southern  extremity  of  that  valley  or  defile  called  the 
“Pi/ Ice  Caspice and  this,  according  to  some,  terminated 
northwards  at  Firuzkuh,  where  I undertook  an  enquiry  of 
which  the  result  shall  be  given  in  the  Appendix.  Mean- 
while I shall  here  remark,  that  placing  the  lower  or  southern 
entrance  of  the  Caspian  Strait  uear  Khudr  or  Mahillahbagh , 
and  the  northern  at  Firhzkhh  (as  the  ingenious  and  learned 
Baron  de  Ste.  Croix  seems  perfectly  justified  in  supposing 
it)  we  describe  a valley  corresponding  sufficiently  to  the 
extent  allowed  by  Pliny,  and  to  the  direction  given  by  Dio- 
nysius, with  as  much  accuracy  as  can  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected from  a poetical  geographer:  and  it  Herbert,  errone- 
ously quoting  (no  doubt  from  memory)  that  expression  by 
which  Pliny  represents  the  Caucasian  gales  or  pass,  (“ingens 
naturae  opus,”)  has  applied  it  with  justice  to  the  southern 
portion  of  our  Caspian  Strait,  I scarcely  hesitate  to  borrow 
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those  words,  and  entitle  the  vast  mountain  or  rock  that  so 
magnificently  terminates  this  valley  at  its  northern  extremity, 
“ a stupendous  work  of  nature."  The  view  which  I made 
(See  plate  LXVII1)  on  my  return  from  the  Maienderin  side, 
gives,  however  accurate,  but  a faint  idea  ofits  majestick  sub- 
limity. It  is  unnecessary  to  anticipate  further  the  subject  of 
those  Pylte  Caxpia ; but  again  referring  my  reader  to  the  Ap- 
pendix, I shall  state  respecting  Firtitkuh,  all  that  the  snow 
and  rain,  the  violent  wind  and  excessive  cold  which  alter- 
nately prevailed  there,  both  during  my  first  and  second  visit, 
would  allow  me  to  observe. 

Of  the  town,  which  did  not  appear  very  large,  some  houses 
were  situate  below  the  mountain  ; others  covering  its  steep 
side  to  a considerable  heighth,  rising  one  above  another.  The 
castle,  in  former  times  reputed  exceedingly  strong,  had  al- 
ready fallen  to  decay  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
has  not,  as  1 understood,  been  ever  since  repaired.  The 
house  allotted  for  my  accommodation  was  apparently  the  best 
that  Fir&tk&h  afforded,  and  perhaps  the  only  emaret  or 

regular  building;  the  others  being  small  habitations  mostly 
constructed  of  mud.  The  king  on  his  hunting  parties  and 
excursions  into  Mdzender&n  had  frequently  occupied  it. 
Although  the  principal  room  seemed  to  have  been  recently 
plastered,  and  covered  with  a ceiling  of  fresh  poplar-trunks, 
stripped  of  the  bark  and  laid  close  together,  yet  it  probably 

was  the  same  (noticed  by  Sir  Thomas  Herbert)  in  which, 

2.0. 
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Siia'ii  Abba's  lodged  occasionally  about  two  hundred  years 
ago.  The  windows  overlooked  a precipice,  so  nearly  per- 
pendicular, that  a stone  slightly  projected  from  them,  would, 
I think,  have  rolled  into  the  river  flowing  at  its  base.  Of  this 
stream  the  banks  exhibited  a scanty  row  of  willows  and  pop- 
lars,and  theadjoining  gardens  contained  some  others;  the  only 
trees  visible  for  many  miles,  yet  not  so  numerous  as  to  con- 
tradict materially  the  account  of  this  place,  written  in  the 
fourteenth  century  by  Hamdallah;  although  in  the  seven- 
teenth it  appears  to  have  been  well  wooded.  That  cele- 
brated geographer  notices  Firuzkuh,  which  the  inhabitants 
consider  as  the  last  town  of  Persian  Irik,  not  in  the  second 
chapter  of  his  Nozahat  al  Culub  which  relates  to  that  province, 
but  in  the  nineteenth,  among  various  cities  and  districts  of 
Kumish  the  ancient  Comisene,  and  Tabrisfan , the  country  of 
the  Tapuri(").  He  informs  us  that  the  climate  of  Ftruzkuh  is 
cold,  and  the  place  without  trees;  but  that  it  yields  to  those 
who  cultivate  corn,  very  abundant  and  profitable  harvests;  and 
that  the  stream  which  waters  Khuur  flows  from  the  castle 
and  village  of  Firuzkih.  cJU  , J 3 

dj  jJLk.,  Jj  j 4x1)  J j'  J)*  <■_>'  J 

Close  to  the  town  arc  many  natural  caverns  in  the  rock; 


<")  The  nine  places  described  in  this  chapter  (of  fCumith  eA*j)  »nd  Tabriitan 
are  KhuAr  (j)l}»-),  DAmghan  (ytx^lj),  Scmnan  Britain 

((dial)),  Gird  Kuh  (ijfjJ),  Fjruzkik  (»j jyi),  Damavand  (dJjUo),  K fieri  m 
(•0**  or  as  1,1  son,c  copies,  Ferim  or  Pcrim ) and  Kharkdn 
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to  these  the  inhabitants  have  affixed  doors,  and  use  them, 
during  severe  weather  as  stables  for  their  cattle.  In  the  sketch 
taken  as  I returned  from  Mazenderan,  the  houses  appear 
chieflv  built  on  that  side  of  the  rock  which  faces  the  north 
and  north-east;  and  by  which  the  road  had  led  us  from  Hab - 
laltrud.  When  going  afterwards  to  Damdvand  we  passed  the 
mountain  of  Fir&zkuh  on  the  other  side,  in  a direction  which 
the  map  will  best  express(”). 


(”)  Herbert,  in  1027,  came  from  Hairary,  (as  lie  erroneously  writes  the  name  of 
Harlrhrid  or  Habit  hr ud ) to  this  place  which  he  styles  “ Pzriscow,  i.  e.  a broken 
"or  divilled  mountain;  and  by  the  position  thereof  may  probably  be  the  issue 
11  of  that  which  Ptolemy  culls  Arritia.  The  town  is  sometimes  honoured  with  the 
" king's  residence;  not  that  the  beauty  ofliji  house  (which  is  but  ordinary)  allures  him, 
" but  for  that  there  is  choice  hawking,  pheasants  and  other  game,  more  abounding  here 
“than  in  most  other  parts  of  Parthia.  The  pole  is  here  elevated  six  and  thirty  dc- 
“grees.  The  town  is  refreshed  with  very  sweet  water;  the  situation  is  upon  the  brow 
"of  a high,  well-wooded,  but  (agreeable  to  its  name)  divided  hill,  having  on  each  side 
"a  steep  access,  whose  top  has  been  crowned  with  a large  castle,  which  now  by  age 
"or  war,  (the  canker-worms  ot  all  temporaries)  is  moth  eaten;  her  ribs  only  appear, 
"expressing  desolation;" (Trav.  p.  101,  3d.  edit.)  I have  copied  this  description  that 
the  reader  may  compare  it  with  my  sketch  (PI.  LXVIll),  ami  to  correct  Herbert’s 
explanation  of  the  name  which  is  compounded  of  Piruz  ( Jo)  now  generally  written 
Ftritz,  signifying  prosperous,  victorious,  happy,  Ac.  and  huh  or  CiiA  (jjf)  a moun- 
tain. Piruz  is  also  aproper  name;  the  Persian  king  Pe.RozES'JfipoCns;  who  reigned 
in  the  fifth  century,  is  noticed  by  the  G reek  historians,  Procopius,  Agatliias,  Ac.  Some 
have  imagined  that  this  mountain  derived  its  name  from  the  turquoise,  Piruzth  or 
Firuzth;  but  I could  not  learn  that  any  had  been  found  there.  Della  Valle  adopting 
tile  epithet  above-mentioned  reuders  Firuz  cuh  "Vittoriosn  Moute,”  (Lett.  4,  da  Fer- 
habad);  but  some  Persians  trace  its  denomination  to  an  ancient  monarch  or  a hero, 
the  son,  as  one  person  assured  me,  of  Alexander.  The  castle  of  Ftruzkik  was  takea 
by  Taimu'r  in  May,  1404  ; and  the  siege  is  described  by  Sherif  ad’di'n  ATt  in 
the  sixth  book  (ch.  2<>)  of  his  Tirlkk  or  chronicle  which  Petis  de  la  Croix  has  trans- 
lated under  the  title  of  “ Hisloire  de  Timur  Bee;”  to  the  excellence  of  this  French 
version  f can  bear  witness,  having  collated  numerous  passages  with  the  original  Persian 
text.  Here  the  castle  of  Firuzkih  is  represented  as  one  of  the  strongest,  most  inac. . 
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I now  return  to  my  chamber,  where,  soon  after  nightfall 
information  was  brought,  that  two  ch6rvcuddrs(is)  had  just  ar- 
rived : each  conducting  a kdfilah  of  mules  laden  with  goods  on 
their  way  towards  the  north ; that  both  those  men  were  per- 
fectly acquainted  with  the  signs  which  indicated  vicissitudes 
of  weather,  had  often  passed  the  dangerous  plain  of  Gaduk; 
and  that  I might  rely  implicitly  on  their  judgment,  and 
regulate  my  plan  next  morning,  according  to  their  deter- 
mination of  halting  or  proceeding.  The  night  wus  so  in- 
tensely cold  that  I could  scarcely  sleep ; water  left  in  a tin 
kettle,  and  in  a leathern  mattarreh  was  frozen  ; and  some  tea- 
leaves  in  a basin  were  indurated  into  a concretion  of  ice.  At 
day-break  on  the  twenty-fourth  my  servant  announced  that 
the  two  chdt-tzdddrs  had  declared  the  morning  to  be  unfa- 
vourable, and  that  they  would  not  venture  to  commence  the 
journey  for  at  least  three  or  four  hours.  1 indulged  myself, 
mean  time,  with  a luxurious  breakfast;  the  old  ZAbet  having 
furnished  in  great  profusion  fine  bread,  fresh  eggs,  and  ex- 

cessible  and  celebrated  fortresses;  constructed  on  the  brow  of  a very  lofty  mountain ; 

xl  yj'*  v/'/  iV  Jf  * -\0i ^ y In  the  garrbou  were 

SjJji  jSijV*  yJ  0 j*  J us>«a  three  hundred  M tiirnderAni  Mddiers  resem- 

bliug  Dtvta,  or  giganfitk  <ia?mou»;  hut  here  we  may  translate  Dice,  a valiant  warrior, 
as  the  MS.  Jthdngtri,  the  tiurhdm  Kdtea  aud  other  Dictionaries  authorise. 

('*)  Ctidrwd  •*  equivalent  to  charps  (l  jiW  for  chehdrpa  any 

four-footed;  especia  ly  quadrupeds  on  which  men  ri»le,  as  the  Dal  nnrhdn  Kfitr* 
explains  it.  Dor  (Jlj)  signifies  a possessor,  holder.  Si c.  thus  chtUirSdtir  is  the  person 
who  owns  or  superintends  the  horses,  camels,  mules  or  asses  of  a kufilah  or  cornea*. 
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cellent  honey.  Before  nine  o’clock  a difference  of  opinion 
arose  between  the  chdrw&ddrs;  one  would  not  risque  his  own 
life  nor  the  safety  of  his  mules,  and  determined,  therefore,  to 
remain  at  Fir&zk6h.  The  other  more  bold,  or  perhaps,  more 
experienced,  discovered,  notwithstanding  the  coldness  and 
violence  of  the  wind,  such  appearances  among  the  clouds  as 
encouraged  him  to  proceed.  Of  his  sincerity  we  could  not 
possibly  entertain  a suspicion,  for  he  immediately  set  out, 
having  previously  told  me  that  no  danger  from  the  wind  was 
to  be  apprehended  but  on  the  open  plain;  “which,”  added  he, 
“extends  only  three  farsangs;  and  if  you  follow  my  example 
“I  can  foretell  that,  ( insha-allah  (Ai\  UjI),  “should  it  please 
“GodJ”)  you’ll  arrive  without  injury  at  the  first  jangal  or 
“ forest  of  Mdzender&n."  But  my  companions  were  not  easily 
persuaded  to  leave  the  manzil ; and  it  was  past  ten  o'clock 
before  1 had  prevailed  on  them  to  mount  their  horses.  A 
trifling  incident, however, reconciled  them  to  the  undertaking; 
for  one  of  our  servants,  as  we  entered  on  the  plain,  happened 
to  espy  a rubuh  or  fox,  and  this,  he  said,  as  all  the  world 
knew,  was  considered  an  auspicious  omen  for  persons  begin- 
ning their  daj’s  journey. 

Leaving  our  baggage  to  follow  at  leisure,  and  galloping 
with  as  much  speed  as  clouds  of  the  coldest  sleet  blown  vio- 
lently and  directly  into  our  faces,  would  permit,  we  soon 
overtook  and  passed  the  cliarwaddr , with  his  loaded  mules, 
struggling  through  a wide  expanse  of  deep  snow,  such  as  Pietro 
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della  Valle  had  found  in  the  same  place;  (“Tartiti  da  Tiruz- 
“ cuh  caminammo  trileglie per  althsiine  tievi,  Lett.  4").  About 
the  fifth  mile  we  hailed  a few  minutes  under  the  dreary  vaults 
of  a decayed  caravanserd,  where  the  halt  putrid  carcasses  of 
thiee  or  four  horses  much  gnawed  by  jackals,  were  most 
abominably  offensive  both  from  their  smell  and  appearance; 
yet  in  a recess  of  this  gloomy  and  filthy  building,  several  of 
my  party  were  much  inclined  to  await  a change  of  weather, 
depending  on  the  precarious  supply  of  food  which  our  mule- 
teers might  bring  from  Fir&zkhh.  I resolved  however  to  go 
forward;  disgusted  with  the  caravanserd  and  not  exactly  know- 
ing the  real  extent  of  our  danger;  for  it  is  certain,  as  many 
have  since  assured  me,  that  in  consequence  of  even  a slight 
deviation  from  the  proper  course,  we  might  have  plunged 
without  any  probability  of  extrication,  into  hollows  filled  with 
snow;  and  this  was  a hazard  independent  of  the  cutting  wind. 
After  another  wearisome  gallop,  yet  very  slow  progress  of 
five  or  six  miles,  we  arrived  at  the  Caravanserd-i-Gaduk,  of 
which,  notwithstanding  the  cold,  I contrived  to  make  a sketch 
(See  PI.  LXIX);  and  visited  the  adjacent  bath,  said  to  have 
been  frequently  used  by  Sija'h  Abba's;  here  we  rested  half 
an  hour,  congratulating  ourselves  on  having  passed,  safely, 
though  unpleasantly,  over  the  three  farsangs  of  this  plain, 
which  seems  a kind  of  neutral,  unappropriated  territory;  for 
some  reckoned  it  in  Irdk,  and  others  in  Mdzenderan.  The 
borders  however,  of  this  province,  are,  I think,  ascertained 
by  nature,  which  has  marked  them  with  a multiplicity  o£ 
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trees,  while  on  the  bleak  and  naked  plain  adjoining  towards 
the  south,  none  probably  have  ever  grown.  We  proceeded 
half  a mile  from  the  caravanseri,  and  by  a slight  descent, 
immediately  entered  the  first  jangal  or  forest  of  Hyrcania; 
for  this  name,  has  been  applied  to  an  extent  of  country  far 
beyond  the  district  called  Gurgdn  or  Gurk&n  (JSJ),  whence, 
without  doubt,  the  Greeks  formed  it  as  D’Anville  has  inge- 
niously suggested.  Our  road  was  now  over  steep  mountains, 
or  in  the  very  bed  of  a river  flowing  between  them,  and  often 
so  filled  with  the  stones  rolled  down  by  torrents  that  it  proved 
extremely  difficult  for  a horse  to  proceed,  and  for  the  rider 
to  prevent  falling;  with  one  hand  managing  the  reins,  whilst 
the  other  was  engaged  in  guarding  his  face  from  the  boughs 
of  trees  that  hung  across  the  path.  On  both  sides  the  hills 
and  rocks  were  magnificently  wooded,  and  presented,  even 
at  this  season,  a beautiful  appearance:  for  the  snow  resting 
lightly  on  myriads  of  branches  seemed  to  have  clothed  the 
mountains,  from  the  lowest  valley  to  the  skies,  in  plumage  the 
most  white,  most  pure  and  downy.  After  a toilsome  ride  of 
seven  or  eight  miles  we  halted  under  some  stupendous  rocks 
to  view  the  K huneh-i- Div-i-Sefid  (jjuu.  jjj  <eU.),  or  favourite 
“residence  of  the  White  Giant for  this  celebrated  Dremon 
had  other  places  of  abode  in  Mazenderun;  it  was  evidently  a 
natural  cavern  high  upon  the  mountain.  “ From  this  spot,” 
said  our  guide,  “the  Giant  having  heard  of  Ru'stam’s 
“ approach,  fled  towards  the  Caspian  Sea.”  Near  the  father’s 
den  was  another, called  the  Khaneh-i-dukhter-i-Div  (-0  ^U) 
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or  the  “mansion  of  the  Daemon’s  daughter this  appeared 
smaller,  and  at  the  entrance  some  rude  whitish  stones  pro- 
jected on  which,  “asperbons  of  well-established  veracity  de- 
clared,” the  dukhter  had  been  seen,  within  a few  years,  sitting 
in  an  attitude  of  sorrow,  or  amusing  herself  with  a distaff  and 
the  various  implements  of  spinning.  A fastidious  critick 
versed  in  the  chronology  of  Eastern  Romance,  might  perhaps 
object  to  the  great  age  of  this  lady  ; as  the  barbarian  chief, 
whom  we  may  suppose  disguised  under  the  name  of  a White 
Giant  or  Daemon,  was  killed  by  the  Persian  general  of  Cai 
Ca'us,  (or  Darius  the  Mede),  two  thousand  four  hundred 
years  ago.  But  so  secure  is  her  mansion,  near  the  summit 
of  an  almost  perpendicular  rock,  that  she  may  protract  lon- 
gevity into  immortality  without  fear  of  any  hostile  invasion 
from  the  sons  of  mari*i  for  none,  unless  elevated  on  artificial 
wings,  or  assisted  by  machinery  of  equivalent  powers,  could 
possibly  reach  her  abode(14). 


It  was  our  intention  to  have  remained  all  night  at  Surkhr- 
abtid,  as  some  called  it,  or  Surkh-rebat  ^ as 


(’*)  Id  the  vicinity  of  this  place*  Pietro  della  Valle  describes  a cavern  having  certain 
walls  of  mason  work  ; the  residence  of  a gigtntick  damsel*  situate  on  a pathless  moun- 
tain so  lofty  and  steep  that  no  one  could  asceud  to  it  without  the  utmost  difficulty. 
Besides  this  damsel*  who  had  rendered  herself  formidable  in  the  adjaceut  country, 
many  other  giants  were,  he  says,  the  subject  of  romautick  stories;  and  he  heard  that 
their  enormous  graves  had  been  discovered  in  the  neighbourhood  But  these  he  did 
not  see,  and  treats  tbe  account  of  them  as  an  idle  fiction.  “Trovainmo  incur  a nella 
41  costa  di  un  alto  e ripido  monte,  che  fa  s pond a alia  medesiraa  angusta  valle,  una 
41  grotta,  con  certi  muri  di  fabrica  alle  quali  con  grandiscima  difficulty  si  pud  ascen- 
“dere,"  dec.  (Viaggi.  ^elt*  4 da  FerUabad*  1618), 
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others),  a place  near  the  caves  above  mentioned,  and  about 
sis  farsangs  distant  from  Fir&zkuh;  but  the  best  building  ot 
several  scattered  hovels  which  we  examined,  was  in  such  a 
such  a state  of  delapidation,  though  dignified  with  the  title 
of  Carcrvatisera,  that  we  proceeded  on  our  course,  and  atone 
farsang  beyond  it  passed  by  D&ab  (<_>ty),aplace  so  named  from 
some  junction  of  “ two  streams,”or  rather  a ramification  of  the 
river : here  we  saw  a wooden  em&ret  or  edifice  designed  for  the 
king’s  summer  habitation  ; then  going  on  another  farsang  we 
arrived  soon  after  seven  o’clock,  the  evening  being  very  dark, 
at  Tdleh  Rudbtir  (Jo-ijj  d';),  having  fatigued  our  horses  and 
ourselves  by  a journey  of  eight  and  twenty  or  nine  and 
twenty  miles;  of  which  the  first  ten  or  eleven  were  through 
deep  snow  ; and  the  remainder  on  a very  rugged  and  difficult 
path,  but  in  such  a country,  as  would,  at  a favourable  sea- 
son, present  to  a landscape  painter,  during  every  mile,  the 
most  admirable  subjects  for  delineation  ; views  of  sublime, 
romuntick  and  beautiful  scenery.  Though  not  far  advanced 
into  Mazender&n,  we  had  already  passed  through  some  tangs 
or  narrow  chasms  between  rocks  and  mountains,  of  extraor- 
dinary appearance  ; one  I hastily  sketched  in  my  journal 
(See  Misc.  PI.  fig.  22),  where  also  I find  pencilled  the  sim- 
ple outlines  of  those  houses  which  we  had  hitherto  seen, 
(fig.  23);  and  plans  of  different  rice-fields,  here  very  numerous 
and  abundantly  watered ; some  being  laid  out  in  lines  of  a 
horse-shoe  form,  one  within  and  below  another,  resembling 
the  benches  of  an  ancient  amphitheatre.  (Misc.  PI,  fig.  2*1).. 
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Ourlialting  place  was  distinguished  from  ahamlet  called  also 
T&leh,  (both  in  the  district  of  Sitvhd  K(ih  ,£  jb_),  by  adding 
to  its  name  TUtdbdr;  one  of  the  various  words  employed  to 
express  a river, or  a place  through  which  flow  copious  streams. 
It  comprised  but  three  or  four  dwellings  and  they  were  of 
the  meanest  kind.  To  the  structure  denominated  a caravdn- 
serd,  I know  not  what  degree  of  fatigue  could  possibly  have 
reconciled  an  European;  its  walls  were  barely  four  feet  and  a 
half  high;  rudely  constructed  of  stones  and  clay;  and  admit- 
ting the  wind  at  various  crevices;  the  snow  and  rain  had 
lately  fallen  through  some  considerable  apertures  in  the  flat 
roof,  and  the  earthen  floor  was  covered  with  wet  mud  to  the 
depth  of  several  inches;  some  large  stones,  however,  were 
brought,  and  for  about  ten  minutes  served  me  as  a seat;  but 
I found  it  as  impossible  to  sit  here  with  comfort  as  to  stand ; 
and  declared  aloud  that  my  situation  had  become  intolerably 
irksome.  TheMeAmdmftfrsoonafterconductedine toa habita- 
tion comparatively  excellent;  for  a man  of  moderate  height, 
wearinghisPersiancap.mightmove  in  it  upright;  and  the  floor 
was  dry;  this  mansion  belonged  to  the  naal-band  (jJJmi)  or  far- 
rier, who,  though  a native  of  Ddmghdn,  had  resided  many  years 
at  Taleh,  supplying  shoes  for  mules  and  horses;  he  had  cleared 
and  swept  for  me  the  best  corner  of  his  house  (for  it  formed 
but  one  room  and  in  this  was  the  forge);  he  then  spread  a 
mat  and  half-worn  carpet  near  the  fire;  and  speing  me  con- 
tentedly seated  and  pleased  with  his  civility,  the  poor  man 
repeated  two  or  three  times  the  manzil  mubdrek , or  felicitation 
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on  arriving  at  a new  lodging;  be  requested  that  I should 
consider  myself  master  ot  the  house,  of  the  forge,  and  of 
himself;  and  he  despatched  in  search  of  provisions,  some 
young  men  who  appeared  from  the  indication  of  a sable  tinge 
to  have  assisted  in  his  evening  labours  at  the  anvil.  Eggs, 
bread  and  rice  were  soon  procured,  and  greedily  devoured ; 
but  I lay  down  to  sleep  lamenting  that  my  baggage  had  not 
yet  overtaken  us,  as  much  from  the  desire  of  refreshing 
myself  with  wine  or  tea,  as  from  a wish  to  exchange  my  wet 
clothes  for  dry.  Having  slept  two  or  three  hours  I was 
awakened  by  the  loud  snoring  of  several  men,  who,  although 
they  had  not  encroached  on  my  carpet  were  stretched  close  to 
it  near  the  hearth,  each  wrapped  in  or  great-coat 

made  of  skins;  which  from  the  warmth,  began  now  to  fill  the 
place  with  a rank  and  sickening  smell.  The  naal-band  had 
just  heaped  on  fresh  fuel  and  the  wood  being  moist  nearly 
blinded  and  half-suffocated  me  with  its  smoke;  the  fleas,  too, 
of  which  there  seemed  to  be  thousands,  tormented  me  inces- 
santly, and  banished  all  hopes  of  further  repose.  Thus  cir- 
cumstanced 1 lay  till  morning;  having  by  the  fire-light,  ob- 
served among  the  various  articles  that  furnished  thisHyrcaniun 
abode,  three  long  match-lock  muskets,  hung  up  against  the 
wall;  with  powder-horns  and  parcels  of  bullets;  whole  rows 
of  different-sized  horse  shoes ; the  hammers,  pincers  and  other 
tools  necessary  to  a farrier;  many  large  bags  of  rice;  a cock 
with  some  hens;  and  a playful  kitten  that  often  frolicked 
about  my  head,  and  seated  herself  on  my  legs  or  shoulders.. 
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When  day  appeared  through  an  hole  in  the  ill-thatched  roof, 
serving  both  as  chimney  and  window,  I arose  and  had  the 
satisfaction  to  find  my  clothes  perfectly  dried.  Soon  after  I 
received  a visit  from  Mi'rza'  A'li  Mu  hammed  (.x***,  ^1^), 
a chief  of  the  Suvad  Kith  (1/  district,  which  begins  at  the 
first;ang«/ or  forest  near  the  Gaduk  caravansera,  and  extends  in 
a northern  direction  beyond  Zirhb.  He  brought  with  him  a 
j/ishkash  or  present  consisting  of  grapes  and  pomegranates;  a 
lamb,  five  or  six  cabks  or  partridges,  and  a pheasant;  besides 
an  ample  and  well  dressed  dish  of  pilaw. 

Having  waited  (on  the  23th)  until  nine  o’clock  in  expec- 
tation of  the  muleteers,  and  beginning  to  apprehend  that 
some  accident  had  befallen  them  and  our  baggage  on  the 
plain  of  Gaduk,  we  prepared  to  mount  our  horses  just  as  they 
arrived.  We  heard  of  their  miraculous  escapes  in  the  snow; 
of  their  losing  themselves  in  the  forest;  and  above  all  of  their 
excessive  hunger;  this  I enabled  them  to  satisfy  through  the 
bounty  of  my  new  acquaintance  the  Mdzenderani  chief,  who 
afterwards  accompanied  us  on  the  road,  not  only  acting  as 
our  guide,  where  without  one  equally  experienced  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  find  the  way,  but  evincing  on  every 
oecasion  the  most  polite  attention.  Before  we  left  Tdleh 
Riulb&r  I sketched  the  forge;  the  smaller  hovel  adjoining,  used 
as  a stable;  the  fertile  valley  wherein  are  seen  two  buildings 
or  frames  constructed  of  wood,  on  which  rice-straw  is  stacked 
and  preserved ; with  the  magnificently  wooded  mountains 
that  enclose  the  valley  (See  Plate  LXX). 
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From  Ttileh  we  proceeded  six  or  seven  miles;  then  forded 
the  river  just  below  a bridge,  part  of  which  having  fallen,  had 
never  been  repaired ; this  is  called  Pul-i-sefid (jj*-  Jj)  or  “the 
“white  bridge.’’  From  a hovel  formed  of  branches  and  mud, 
covered  with  leaves  and  straw,  and  styled  a caravdnserd,  I 
made  the  view  engraved  in  Plate  LXVIII,  representing  the 
bridge;  the  road  leading  towards  it  from  Tdleh  and  those  lofty, 
wooded  hills  among  which  the  river  beautifully  winds.  We 
advanced  from  this  spot  about  one  mile  and  a half,  when  I 
turned  oft'  the  path  three  or  four  hundred  yards  to  view  the 
T&rikh  sang  or  “stone  of  the  epoch  or  date;”  a 

sculptured  monument  of  which  some  peasants  had  given  mean 
account.  It  stands  on  the  kheydbdn  or  causeway,  once  a 
broadand  excellently  paved  roadleadingtoSdriinasstraighta 
direction  as  the  inflexions  of  the  river  and  natural  asperities 
and  inequalities  of  the  country  would  admit;  but  now  so 
ruined  that  a traveller  can  derive  from  it  but  little  benefit. 
This  Turikh  Sang  is  a natural  rock,  sixteen  or  seventeen  feet 
high,  smoothed  on  the  outer  face,  and  rudely  carved  in  lines 
and.  squares  as  I have  delineated  in  Plate  LXVII,  It  con- 
tained a short  inscription  nearly  obliterated;  said  to  com- 
memorate Sha'h  Auua's’s  construction  of  the  causeway; 
and  the  word  seneh  or  year,  forming  part  of  the  date, 
seemed  to  confirm  this  report;  and,atleast,  by  its  taalik  form 
to  prove  the  sculpture  of  no  very  remote  antiquity. 
Wc  descended  into  the  flat  grounds,  riding  across  the  river 
in  many  of  its  windings;  forcingour  way  through  the  forest, 
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or  scrambling  over  hills  by  most  steep  and  rugged  paths ; at 
four  miles  beyond  the  sculptured  stone,  Mi'rza'  A'li  Mo- 
hammed pointed  out  a mountain  on  the  left,  where,  accord- 
ing to  popular  tradition,  Rustam  first  encountered  the  Di'v- 
i-Sepi'd,  who  having  been  defeated,  fled  towards  Amul. 
Mi'rza'  Ali  took  this  opportunity  of  explaining  what  he  him- 
self thought  respecting  the  Dives,  and  the  opinion  of  all  intel- 
ligent persons  with  whom  he  had  spoken  on  that  subject^*). 
During  the  pleasant  and  instructive  conversation  of  Mi'rza' 
A'li,  I felt  but  slightly  the  fatigues  of  our  morning’s  ride,  which 
terminated  at  Zirdb  after  a stage  generally  reckoned 

of  four  farsangs;  but  it  almost  baffled  my  calculation  by  the 
intricacies  and  difficulties  of  the  rugged  path  which  led  us 

(“)  Under  various  names,  such  as  Div-i-Stfld,  the  "white  giant  or  daemon;"  Die  i- 
Surkh,  the  "red  Din"  Diei-AuUd,  Die  i -Arzhenk  and  others,  were  designated 
certain  powerful  chieftains,  Marzehint  or  " lords  of  the  marches”  in  this  province,  who 
long  refused  to  acknowledge  themselves  the  subjects  of  any  Persian  monarch,  but 
were  after  many  combats  over)towered  by  a general  called  Rustam.  From  the  colour 
of  their  hair,  or  complexion,  or  some  other  personal  circumstance,  they  derived  the 
titles  or  epithets  serving  to  distinguish  them ; and  from  the  skins  of  wild  beasts  in  which 
they  were  clothed,  and  their  excessive  cruelty  towards  invaders,  these  described  them, 
as  monsters  having  tails,  and  armed  with  horns,  fangs  and  talons;  thus  we  find  them 
now  represented  in  the  pictures  that  ornament  romaoces.  It  is,  however,  most  pro- 
bable, that  those  chiefs  occasionally  dwelt  in  caverns  among  the  rocks  as  placet  of 
security;  and  that  battles  had  been  fought  on  those  spots  still  indicated  by  tradition. 
I shall,  in  the  coarse  of  this  volume  endeavour  to  prove,  (if  such  a matter  be  capable  of 
proof)  that  although  Mhtndtrin  was  not  perhaps  the  peculiar  country,  yet  it  appears 
to  have  been  a favourite  and  original  residence,  of  the  Diver:  and  that  two  very 
ingenious  European  travellers  must  have  been  deceived  by  the  name  of  Kalaa  Srftd 
or  the  “ white  castle"  in  Fort,  wheu  they  supposed  it  to  have  been  an  ancient  habi- 
tation of  the  " While  Giant."  See  a note  on  Marxian  in  the  Appendix,  last  Article. 
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up  and  down  steep  hills;  through  chasms  between  rocks, 
across  the  river  T&lhrt  (now  broad  and  rapid,  but  often  very 
considerable)  at  least  twenty  times;  among  trees  where  a 
passage  could  seldom  be  found  for  two  persons  abreast;  and 
frequently  in  morasses  where  our  horses  sunk  to  the  saddle- 
girths  at  every  step. 

Having  alighted  at  Zirdb  I was  conducted  to  a wooden 
em&ret  or  structure,  situate  on  a rising  ground,  but  by  no 
means  the  more  reconcileable  with  my  notions  of  comfort, 
because  the  king  had  occupied  it  on  his  summer  excursions ; 
for  the  trunks  of  trees  which  formed  the  walls  of  its  only 
room,  did  not  meet  each  other  at  any  part  within  a hand’s 
breadth  ; and  the  roof  made  of  leaves  laid  on  branches  (both 
now  almost  rotten)  was  so  open  that  the  rain  and  snow  had 
rendered  the  floor  a puddle  three  inches  deep.  From  this  I 
looked  with  longing  eyes  on  a neat  and  compact  ediflce 
among  some  trees  below  me ; and  hinted  at  the  superior  ac- 
commodation which,  apparently,  it  might  afford ; but  I re- 
linquished all  hopes  of  lodging  there  when  my  servants 
informed  me  that  the  building  had  been  lately  erected  in 
honour  of  A'bu'  Ta'leb  ./),  a holy  Imamz&deh ; the 
ancient  tomb  of  this  venerable  saint  having,  within  a few 
years,  been  destroyed  by  an  earthquake.  Meanwhile  I re- 
ceived a visit  from  Mi  bza'  Ali  Mohammed,  who  perceiv- 
ing the  damp  and  airy  state  of  my  habitation,  declared  that 
to  remain  in  such  a place  during  the  whole  night,  at  this  sea- 
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son  of  the  year,  would  probably  occasion  a tab-u-larz  (jj 
or  “ fever  and  ague,”  from  which  1 might  never  recover;  and 
this,  he  said,  besides  exposing  him  to  the  anger  of  his  sover- 
eign, (whose  guest  I was),  would,  from  considerations  of 
private  and  personal  regard,  be  a source  of  considerable 
regret.  Resolving,  therefore,  to  ameliorate  if  possible,  my 
situation,  the  Mi'rza'  left  me ; but  I doubted  much  whether 
in  this  instance  his  endeavours  could  be  rendered  effectual ; 
from  the  first  da)’  of  our  journey  the  best  quarters  in  every 
stage  had  been,  invariably,  assigned  to  me ; and  this  whole 
place,  which  I had  hastily  examined,  seemed  to  offer  but  two 
or  three  sheds  and  stables,  in  which  Mi'rza'  Sa'dek,  Mu'la' 
Abba's,  all  our  servants,  the  muleteers,  horses  and  mules 
were  crowded  together.  My  kind  friend,  however,  soon 
returned,  and  conducted  me  to  a dwelling  from  which  he  had 
just  dislodged  a poor  old  man,  the  keeper  of  the  Imdm  zddeh's 
tomb.  This  new  abode  was  a room  of  thirteen  feet  long,  and 
nine  broad,  without  chimney  or  window;  the  side  walls  were 
five  feet  high;  formed  of  boards  and  slightly  plastered  on  the 
inside  with  clay;  the  roof  was  of  rice-straw  and  decayed 
leaves,  loosely  thrown  on  branches;  and  that  they  might  not 
be  blown  away,  some  boughs  had  been  laid  over  all.  This 
room  or  house  was  attached  to  the  inclosed  area  of  the  tomb, 
near  which  grew  some  noble  trees,  evidently  of  great  age. 
These,  the  tomb,  and  my  chamber  I sketched,  as  in  Plate 
LiXYH;  with  the  wooded  hills  on  both  sides,  and  the  river 
Tuldr  running  in  the  valley,  which  its  stream  often  completely 
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inundates;  thence,  probably, the  name  of  Zlrab  (cJ^jj)  “under 
“water”  has  been  given  to  this  place.  A carpet  was  spread, 
a charcoal  fire  kindled,  and  I soon  found  myself  well  esta- 
blished in  the  lodging ; but  could  not  without  difficulty  fix, 
on  its  uneven  floor,  the  feet  of  my  palang  (i_&b)  or  bed-stead. 
The  original  proprietor  of  this  room,  (whose  flowing  beard 
might  have  demanded  veneration,  had  he  not,  through  some 
religious  vow,  as  I understood,  tinged  it  with  a bright  orange 
dye)  paid  me  the  usual  congratulatory  compliments;  and 
brought  as  a pishkash  or  present,  some  fine  benafshehs  (*£*!), 
violets  white  and  blue;  of  which  thousands  were  growing 
beneath  the  snow.  He  requested  money  to  purchase,  or  to 
supply  with  oil,  a lamp  for  the  holy  tomb  ; and  swore  that  he 
would  offer  up  a thousand  prayers  for  my  prosperity  at  the 
shrine  of  his  favourite  saint.  But  from  Mi'kza'  A'li  I 
received  a more  substantial  return  for  an  inconsiderable  gift ; 
he  sent  to  me  (on  a tray)  two  pieces,  each  containing  several 
yards  of  a coarse  but  serviceable  stuff  called  ch&khd  (Uja-), 
manufactured  and  much  worn  in  this  country  ; it  is  generally 
of  a yellowish-brown  colour. 

On  the  26th  at  half  past  seven  o’clock  we  set  out  from 
Zlrdb  (where  I took  leave  of  the  worthy  M&zenderdni  chief) 
and  proceeded  as  before,  through  forests  and  over  mountains, 
or  in  the  river  Talar , which  we  frequently  crossed;  after  two 
hours  wearisome  ride  Mv'la'  Abba's  surprised  me  by  a pro- 
posal of  breakfasting ; we  alighted,  and  his  black  servant,  a 
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Ilabahi  or  Abyssinian,  produced  two  hggans,  or  basins 

of  copper  tinned  (such  as  have  been  already  described  and 
delineated)  tied  up  in  a large  but  not  very  clean  handkerchief, 
which  however,  on  this  occasion  served  as  a table-cloth  : the 
/agga/iscontained  fowls, concealed  in  inasscsofcold  boiled  rice. 
Having  finished  our  repast  and  refreshed  ourselves  with  a 
draught  from  the  neighbouring  stream,  we  went  on,  struggling 
at  onetime,  through  inire  of  so  tenacious  a consistence,  that  our 
horses  could  scarcely  extricate  their  legs  from  the  sloughs;  at 
another  time  fording  the  river  where  it  was  between  three  and 
four  feet  deep  ; and  often  endeavouring  to  discover  an  easier 
or  safer  path  among  the  trees ; “ a traveller  finds  here,”  said 
the  facetious  Mu'la',  “such  an  admirable  variety  of  roads 
“as  must  embarrass  him  in  his  choice  ; for  besides  the  Khey- 
“ dbdn  or  causeway,  which,  it  must  be  acknowledged 

“ is  a little  kherab  (<_»!/.)  or  damaged,  there  are,  the  rdh-jangali 
.1/1  or  “forest-road ,”  the  rdh-tibi  {^\  d,)  or  “water-road,” 
“ and  the  rdh-giti  *1^)  or  “mud-road.”  At  length,  having 
tried  all,  we  emerged,  about  seven  miles  from  Zlrdb,  out  of  a 
morass, and  arrived  at  the  bottom  of  a high  hill,  which  seemed 
to  form  an  insuperable  barrieragainst  our  further  progress;  the 
side  being  almost  perpendicularly  steep,  and  the  path  a mere 
succession  of  large  stones,  thrown  one  above  another  on  the 
soft  clay,  but  at  such  a distance  that  l>ctween  each  there  was 
a pool  or  mire  three  feet  deep,  into  which  horses,  mules  and 
even  the  men  who  had  dismounted,  could  not  save  themselves 
from  sinking.  I know  nut  how  we  should  have  overcome  the 
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difficulties  of  this  ascent,  had  not  the  provident  Mi'bza'  Ali, 
anticipated  our  distress,  and  kindly  stationed  several  soldiers, 
hardy  and  active  woodmen,  to  assist  us  in  climbing  the  Ser-i- 
Kella,  or  Keld,  for  so  this  acclivity  was  called(16).  We  ascend- 
ed, at  last,  to  the  ruined  causeway, each  horse  and  mule  having 
been  dragged  up  by  some  men,  while  others  shoved  them  on 
from  behind;  both  men,  horses  and  mules  often  falling  when 
near  the  summit,  and  in  their  retrograde  motion  overthrowing 
those  who  scrambled  after  them.  About  amile  beyond  this  was 
the  Mi&n-i-kela,  and  a little  farther,  the  Bun-i-kela,  two  passes, 
much  resembling  in  badness  of  road,  that  which  I have  above 
described.  In  these  names  the  word  kela  (which  I saw  thus 
written  1£)  signifies,  according  to  the  dialect  of  Mazenderdn , 
(as  a native,  but  by  no  means  of  infallible  authority,  informed 
me),  some  kind  of  house,  or  rather  houses  in  the  aggregate ; 
and  alluded  probably  to  the  series  ofdwellings  orsmall  villages 
mentioned  by  Pietro  della  Valle  as  having  been  constructed 
here  a little  before  his  time  (the  year  Uil8);  but  of.which  no 
vestiges  now  remain;  and  therefore,  Ser-i-Kda.  (Hf^-<)  would 
be,  “the  place  where  those  buildings  first  began;”  Alidn-i- 
Kelu  uU.),  the  “middle,”  and  Bun-i-Kcld  (K  <j!),  “the 
"lowest  part  of  them,”  or  “the  spot  where  they  termin- 


(*•)  It  might  have  surprised  a stronger  not  acquainted  with  the  political  relations 
subsisting  between  Rutland  and  Persia,  to  find  these  H\rcani;jiis  armed,  in  the  midst 
of  their  own  forests,  with  muskets  almost  new,  bearing  the  name  of  London,  and  the 
Tower-mark.  They  wore  the  bayonets  iu  their  camr-bands  ( or  girdles. 
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ated”(17).  We  rode  on  the  causeway,  in  such  parts  of  it 
as  were  still  unimpaired,  turning  off  frequently  to  right  or 
left,  where  the  stones  of  its  pavement  long  since  displaced 
by  torrents,  were  deeply  bedded  in  moist  clay.  It  did  not 
appear  that  any  attempts  had  lately  been  made  toward  repa- 
ration, and  some  immense  trees  fallen  across  the  road,  (their 
aged  roots  seeming  totally  decayed)  obstructed  it  in  a very 
considerable  degree ; for  such  branches  only  had  been 
removed  as  left  a passage  in  width  barely  sufficient  to  admit 
a loaded  mule,  and  in  height  for  a man  on  horseback  to  go 
through,  not  without  stooping.  Of  those  trees  and  of  hun- 
dreds on  every  side,  the  trunks  would  have  furnished  excellent 
planks  twenty-five  or  thirty  inches  broad,  and  from  twenty 

(n)  Yet  Delia  Valle  rcmlered  Midni  held  by  “the  middle  of  the  scull;**  hi*  word* 
are  “ Ce  ue  andammo  la  sera  ad  allogiar  iu  turn  di  quelle  picciole  ville,  nuovameute 
“ fabricate  su  la  strada,  cbe  si  chiama  Mi  out  hie  lie,  in  lingua  nostra,  Mezo  del  Tcs- 
•*  cliio.*'  (Viaggi,  Lett.  4,  da  Ferhabad).  I had  written  in  my  journal  Ktlleh  or  Kalleh 
(•■4a)  for  Kela,  and,  like  the  Italian  traveller,  should  perhaps  have  translated  it  a “scull;*' 
although  unable  to  assign  any  reason  for  its  entering  into  the  composition  of  those  names. 
But  held  appears  to  be  pure  Persian  according  to  the  best  manuscript  dictionaries,  which 
indicate  its  different  meanings;  at  present  it  is  only  necessary  for  me  to  notice  one,  its  pri- 
mary signification,  a “frog;"  as  I strongly  suspect  from  Herbert’s  quaint  description,  Uiat 
this  was  the  village  of  which  he  bad  forgotten  the  name,  although  be  may  have  recollected 
something  of  its  import;  the  place  that  he  styles  a “town  of  frogs"  from  the  multiplicity 
of  those  croaking  animals  which  there  unnoted  him  (in  May,  1027);  and  the  distance 
of  twenty  one  mile*  from  Aliubdd,  assigned  to  it  by  him  sufficiently  agrees  with  my 
calculation.  His  words  are  “ a small  village  whose  name  I have  forgot ; but  remember 
“ very  well  that  the  frogs,  (the  Bul-bulls,  or  Philomel*  of  this  marish  place)  assembled 
“ in  such  numbers  and  chirped  such  loathsome  tunes,  that  we  wished  Homer  would 
“have  given  them  another  kiog:  for  as  one  writes,  Garrula  l i mot  is  Rana  coaxat  oquis.&ft* 
“ To  AHararr , one  and  twenty  miles  from  the  Town  of  Frogs,  we  rode  next  night/' 
(Herbert’s  Travels,  p.  102,  Edit,  of  1663). 
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to  thirty  feet  long.  Six  or  seven  miles  beyond  the  middle 
Keld,  near  a ruined  bridge,  situate  in  a most  romantick  spot, 
amidst  scenery  which  to  a more  accomplished  landscape 
painter  than  myself,  would  have  afforded  an  admirable  sub- 
ject, we  met  a lady  of  high  rank,  the  wife  of  some  Kh&n, 
proceeding  to  join  her  husband  at  Tehran.  She  was  mounted 
on  a fine  tall  mule;  over  her  face  hung  a veil  of  cross-barred 
linen;  the  stripes  being  red,  blue  and  brown,  and  between 
them  various  small  openings  through  which  she  saw  and 
breathed ; her  chakmali  (**£».)  or  boots  were  of  the  red  Dulgar 
(,U1j)  or  Russia  leather;  and  like  all  the  females  of  this  country, 
she  rode  astride;  her  attendants  were  two  women,  muffled  in 
white  chadern  (jjW) or  sheets ; and  four  men,  of  whom  one  was 
on  foot,  carrying  a long  Persian  matchlock  gun,  a sword,  a 
dagger  or  large  knife,  and  a shield  fastened  at  his  back,  be- 
sides seven  or  eight  powder-horns  and  shot  pouches.  Prom 
the  ruined  bridge  we  went  on  about  half  a farsang  to  another 
not  yet  so  much  dclapidaled,  over  which  we  passed  with 
some  difficulty  and  danger.  Near  this,  the  ground  had  been 
partially  cleared  of  trees;  but  a great  number  still  remained, 
and  those  of  vast  bulk  and  majestick  height;  from  their  rich 
and  noble  appearance,  the  cawing  of  rooks  that  occupied 
their  branches,  the  fine  outline  of  wooded  hills  and  the  ample 
expanse  of  level  tracts,  I almost  fancied  myself  riding  through 
the  ancient  and  neglected  demesne  or  park  of  some  Norman 
seigneur  or  English  gentleman;  but  no  venerable  chateau  or 
manor-house  was  to  be  discerned  among  the  lofty  trees;  nor. 
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could  the  illusive  idea  of  such  mansions,  their  comforts  and 
their  elegancies,  be  more  strongly  contrasted  than  with  the  ac- 
tual state  of  those  hovels  at  Shirgdh  where  we  closed  the 

journey  of  this  day;  having  travelled  (from  Zirdb)  seventeen 
or  eighteen  miles.  I was  here  received  by  nine  or  ten  horse- 
men, and  observed,  as  we  entered  the  place,  some  fellows 
amusing  themselves  on  the  road  side,  by  tormenting  a large 
“a  wild  boar  or  hog,” (called  also  Guriizj\J)  which 
had  been  slightly  wounded, and  though  bleeding,  and  tied  with 
a rope,  still  defended  itself  against  several  dogs,  with  much 
ferocity.  One  of  the  horsemen  perceiving  that  this  exhibition 
did  not  afford  me  pleasure,  relieved  the  creature  from  all 
pain  by  culling  it  nearly  in  two,  with  a single  blow  of  his 
sharp  and  crooked  sword,  penetrating  through  the  thickest 
vertebral  bones. 

Almost  twohundred  years  ago,  DcllaValle(Lett.  4.1  describ- 
ed this  place  as  ttna  villa  cattiva  della  Scirgah;  to  me  it  seemed 
not  worthy  of  being  entitled  a village ; although  the  epithet 
bad  was  still  more  applicable  than  any  other  that  could  pos- 
sibly have  been  used  in  the  description  of  it.  The  houses, 
were  not,  however,  worse  than  those  which  we  had  hitherto 
seen  in  Mtizenderan;  the  walls  being  constructed  chiefly  of 
rude  boughs  or  trunks  of  trees,  sometimes  six  or  eight  feet 
high,  often  not  more  than  five,  placed  perpendicularly  in  the 
ground  at  equal  intervals ; attached  to  them  horizontally, 
were  twigs,  small  branches,  or  laths,  covered  on  the  outside 
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with  a coat  of  mud  ; the  roofs  were  of  rice-straw  or  leaves, 
spread  on  branches  ; but  seldom  so  perfectly  as  to  exclude 
heavy  rain  ; nor  had  1 yet  seen  one  of  these  habitations  into 
which  a person  could  enter  without  wetting  his  feet  at  the 
very  threshold,  in  mire  or  filth  up  to  his  ankles.  Of  the  edi- 
fices that  constituted  this  villa  cattiva,  the  reader  may  form  a 
just  estimate  from  the  sketch  given  in  PI.  LX1X,  most  accu- 
rately representing  what  was  regarded  as  the  best,  and  conse- 
quently,allotted  as  usual  to  me:  this  view  I took  from  the  back 
whence  the  structure  appeared  to  greatest  advantage.  The  lit- 
tle wooden  door,  three  feet  three  inches  high,  and  two  feet  wide, 
was,  with  the  point  on  which  it  turned,  all  of  one  solid  piece, 
like  the  stone  doors  before  noticed  (p.45).  The  other,  or  front 
door,  immediately  on  the  road,  was  five  feet  high.  Various 
accidental  apertures  in  the  roof  and  walls,  (where  the  clay 
had  fallen  otf),  served  as  outlets  for  the  smoke,  which  pro- 
ceeded from  a wood  fire  kindled  in  a hollow  of  the  earthen 
floor ; they  supplied  also  the  place  of  a window,  admitting 
sufficient  light  for  the  purposes  of  reading  or  writing.  My 
“ chamber”  was  separated  on  one  side  by  a very  thin  parti- 
tion of  twigs  plastered  with  mud,  from  a stable  which  afford- 
ed but  imperfect  shelter  to  fourteen  or  fifteen  horses  and 
mules.  One  of  these  surprised  me  ridiculously  by  thrusting 
his  head  often  through  an  opening  in  the  partition  justover  the 
bed  on  which  I sat.  At  the  other  side  was  a similar  stable, 
into  which,  on  this  occasion,  most  of  our  grooms  and  mule- 
teers, two  black  servants,  and  other  fellows  had  crowded.. 
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There  the  most  eloquent  among  them  related  wonderful  tales 
of  giants  and  fairies,  adventures  of  celebrated  heroes,  and 
illustrious  princesses,  and  the  combats  of  Rustam  with  one 
of  the  Mazander&ni  Dives,  “a  story,  said  the  narrator,  doubly 
“ interesting  to  us  here,  since  all  the  world  knows  that  they 
“ fought  on  this  very  spot.”  Thus  during  three  or  four 
hours  after  night-fall  they  entertained  themselves  and  me;  for 
through  the  slight  partition,  every  word  was  most  distinctly 
heard ; but  towards  midnight  some  began  to  snore  aloud, 
while  others  quarrelled  respecting  the  duty  of  supplying 
wood  for  the  fire  round  which  they  had  been  assembled; 
from  this  dispute  I learned  that  if  the  Persian  language 
abounds'in  flattering  and  delicate  expressions  of  compliment, 
it  is  not  less  copious  and  energctick  in  the  gross  phraseology 
of  objurgation. 

Nearly  resembling  the  structure  just  described  were  almost 
all  the  habitations  which  we  had  hitherto  found  in  this  region 
of  forests  ; but  it  must  be  observed  that  they  arc  merely  the 
temporary  dwellings  of  a few  men,  who  attend  at  these  cara- 
vanseras  and  dukuns(JSS)  or  “shops,”  to  furnish  travellers  with 
rice,  eggs,  and  fowls,  shoes  for  horses  and  mules,  and  other 
necessary  articles ; whilst  the  women  and  children  live  in 
more  commodious  houses,  situate  among  the  woods  and 
hills,  at  such  a distance  from  the  road  as  to  secure  their  ten- 
ants against  the  brutality  and  insolence  of  the  great  lords, 
the  soldiers,  and  others  who  attend  them  on  their  journies. 
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The  onl  v ten. ales  whom  I had  seen  since  we  entered  this  pro- 
vince were  the  lady  and  her  two  maids  already  mentioned  ; 
and  1 doubt  whether  any  families  of  Mazanderdti  confine 
themselves  in  small  villages  surrounded  with  walls,  like  those 
of  the  southern  provinces.  But  however  mean  may  be  the 
accommodations  ot  its  scattered  houses,  however  different  or 
perilous  the  roads  that  lead  to  them,  a stranger  who  passes 
through  this  country  isamply  indemnified  for  privations  and 
inconveniencies  by  the  opportunity  of  contemplating  nature’s 
beauties  under  various  forms;  hills  and  dales,  rocks  and 
mountains,  thick  forests  and  stately  groves,  considerable 
rivers,  shallow  brooks,  water-falls,  all  that  admirers  of  “pic- 
turesque’’ scenery  could  desire  to  combine;  and  1 forgot  the 
nuisances  of  my  hovel  at  Shirgdh,  while  gazing  on  the  adja- 
cent dingle,  the  violets  that  clothed  its  banks,  and  i lie  wind- 
ing stream  that  murmured  through  it;  but  of  these  the  prin- 
cipal charm  consisted,  perhaps,  in  a resemblance  (whether 
real  or  imaginary)  which  they  bore  to  a favourite  dingle  and 
stream  in  Wales;  thereby  exciting  a train  of  delightful  ideas, 
ever  associated  with  the  recollection  of  home(18). 

On  the  27th  at  an  early  hour  a messenger  sent  by  the  Vazir 
of  AJ  a zander Au,  -brought  me  two  hampers  containing  nine  or 
ten  large  Russian  bottles,  full  of  red  wine;  procured,  it  was 
said,  from  some  Armenians  of  Ba/J'uritsh  (or  Barfurdth ),  who 
traded  with  the  Russians  of  Astrakhan.  At  seven  o’clock  we 
set  out  and  proceeded  by  a very  bad  road  through  a most 
beautiful  country,  the  river  Tatar  being  on  our  left  during 
the  first  three  miles;  we  then  crossed  it;  at  the  fourth  and 
fifth  mile  we  could  discern  occasionally  through  openings  of 
the  forest,  Mount  I amdvand’s  lofty  summit,  bearing  from  us 
nearly  W.  S.  W.  We  rode  over  one  bridge  built  ot  stone 
a. id  buck,  and  over  two  or  three  others  constructed  of  large 
beams  and  boards ; at  the  seventh  mile  we  ascended  a lull 
admirably  wooded,  when  a prospect  unfolded  itself  to  our 
view,  tar  exceeding  all  my  powers  of  description  with  the 


(*•)  From  the  bulk  »»f  mu  hum  ript  materials  \et  he  Jure  roe,  1 am  here  induced  to  adopt 
a closelvprinled  page,  that  (his  work,  even  at  the  expense  of  typographical  beauty  aud  , 
uniformity,  may  be  comprehended  within  the  limits  of  three  volumes. 
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pen,  or  of  delineation  with  the  pencil.  Near  us  was  the  sweet 
village  of  Ali&bud  (jyUlc),  with  its  neat  farm-houses  and  cot- 
tages, grouped  among  orange  trees  now  loaded  with  ftuit;  anil 
beyond  it,  though  distant  several  farsangs,  over  a tract  of 
forests  and  richly  cultivated  ground,  the  Caspian  Sea  was 
visible  with  a heavy  brownish  cloud  resting  on  its  horizon  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  Having  enjoyed  this  magnificent 
and  unbounded  prospect  for  half  an  hour,  we  advanced 
about  two  miles,  and  met  Mdiiammed  Sheri'f  Kiia'h,  an 
officer  of  high  rank,  belonging  to  the  prince  of  Sdri’a  court,  and 
a man  of  the  most  pleasing  manners ; he  was  attended  by 
many  horsemen;  some  of  whom  discharged  their  muskets,  and 
threw  the  jerid  (j^),  galloping  about  as  usual  on  such  oc- 
casions ; soon  afterwards  came  an  istikb&l  from  A lid  bad ; the 
principal  inhabitants  led  I13'  a very  lean  kedkhudA  (or  chief 
householder)  and  a very  fat  haji  (or  one  who  had  made  the 
religious  pilgrimage  to  Mecca ) : here  also  a li'ili  or  luitfoon, 
having  presented  me  some  violets  in  a ceremonious  and  not 
ungraceful  manner,  immediately  began  to  strike  with  his 
fingers  a small  drum  which  he  held  under  his  left  arm,  and 
to  dance  with  uncouth  and  vehement  gesticulations.  Sheri'e 
Kiia'n  informed  me  that  his  Prince  would  consider  as  a 
favour  my  halting  this  day  at  Ali&bdd;  that  he  had  sent  fifty 
men  to  repair  the  road  between  that  place  and  Sari,  in  parts 
that  had  been  undermined  and  injured  by  the  water ; that  he 
had  postponed  a journey  to  A. iter  a bad,  solely  lor  the  pur- 
pose of  receiving  in  his  capital  the  English  Ambassador’s 
brother ; and  that  I should  be  welcomed  next  day  on  my 
approach  to  the  city,  by  an  istikb/it  of  two  hundred  horsemen, 
conducted  by  Hussein'  Kiia'n,  a nobleman  of  distinction. 
I alighted  consequently  at  a house  prepared  for  my  accomo- 
dation in  the  village,  having  travelled  but  three  farsangs,  or 
about  eleven  miles ; from  Shirgah  to  Alihbhd.  This  is  the 
spot  described  by  SirThomas  Herbert  with  much  accuracyin 
a few  words(19);  although  he  has  written  the  name  erroneously; 
deceived  by  the  substitution  of  V for  b,  (of  which  an  hundred 


(,#)  1,  '|'o  Aliacarr,  one  and  twenty  miles  fiom  the  Town  of  Frogs  (see  p.  244)  we 
“ rode  next  night ; a very  pleasant  place  for  earth,  water  and  wood,  and  where  we  found 
"store  of  pheasants;  a bird  abounding  in  these  Hjrcauian  towns,”  etc.  (Herbert's 
Travels,  p.  182,  Edit,  of  1605). 
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examples  might  be  every  day  remarked),  and  the  lisp  with 
which  man  s Persians  affert  to  speak.  AlUibdd,  (in  respect  at 
least  to  Sari  and  BArfurfah ),  is  more  correctly  placed  by  Han- 
way  in  his  map,  than  most  of  the  other  towns  of  this  country 
(Trav.  Vol.  I.  p.  345).  Forster,  the  third  and  perhaps 
the  last  European  traveller  who,  before  myself,  has  noticed 
this  place,  describes  it  as  the  “ small  village  of  Alhabud and 
he  mentions  its  well-supplied  daily  market.  My  computation 
supposes  it  a little  farther  from  Bar/urush  than  his;  but  it  would 
be  unreasonable  to  expect  minute  accuracy  of  mensuration 
from  those  who  on  horseback  and  with  much  difficulty,  cross 
during  winter  the  intermediate  tract  of  country,  by  such  a road 
as  he  found  there  on  the  29th  of  January  1784,  and  1 on  the 
10th  of  March  1812.  His  account,  given  in  the  note  may 
without  any  alteration  be  applied  to  its  present  state(*°). 

At  Al'/AbAd  the  accommodations  were  excellent;  many 
houses  reminded  me  of  some  in  Brabant  and  Flanders ; seve- 
ral were  rooted  with  very  good  red  tiles,  each  about  thirteen 
inches  long, and  resembling  a half  cylinder  (See  Misc.  PI.  fig. 
25).  Two  handsome  rooms  were  assigned  to  me  by  the  Ked 
Kltudd,  at  his  own  mansion  ; but  this  arrangement  probably 
caused  much  inconvenience  to  the  females  of  his  household, 
who  on  my  arrival  had  removed  to  the  Harem  of  a neighbour; 
whence,  with  twenty  other  women,  some  wrapped  in  white 
sheets,  many  in  a striped  or  cross- barred  stuff  like  our  Scotch 
plaid,  they  amused  themselves  from  the  walls,  and  among  the 
orange  trees,  by  staring  at  a Farangki  whenever  I walked  out; 


(”,  "Tin  road  this  day  was  the  tcorit  I ever  had  travelled  on,  and  required  in  ilia 
"winter  season  continued  labour  to  make  it  passable.  Though  deep  dilches  are  es- 
« tended  on  each  side,  and  drains  cut  across  to  carry  off  the  extraordinary  moisture  of 
'•the  soil,  we  proceeded  with  much  difficulty  and  liaiut  d "(Forster’s  journey  from  Bengal 
to  England,  Ac.  Vol.  II.  p.  203, 4to  edit.)  It  is  probable  that  he  only  visited  the  few 
hovels  of  AtUbSi  adjoining  that  part  called  the  Biz&r;  and  calculated  the  distance  ac- 
cordingly; this  may  be  inferred  from  his  particular  notice  of  the  market,  and  his  silence 
respecting  the  large  and  handsome  farm  houses  and  other  buildings  which  constitute 
what  1 have  denominated  the  village;  and  which  are  scattered  at  a distance  of  almost 
two  miles  from  the  Bazar,  in  a direction  nearly  south-eastern,  and  therefore,  by  so 
much  the  more  remote  from  Birfuriish,  the  object  of  Mr.  Forster’s  journey.  So  ob- 
servant and  ingenious  a traveller  would  scarcely  have  omitted  to  mention  a spot  of  such  . 
striking  beautv.  liis  measurement  from  the  Bhzur,  and  mine  from  the  village,  will  thus. , 
reduce  the  difference  of  our  respective  calculations,  almost  to  nothing. 
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two  or  three,  neither  the  youngest  nor  the  prettiest,  came 
frequently  to  whichever  of  my  rooms  I did  not  actually 
occupy  at  the  moment,  in  search  of  slippers,  coffee-cups,  a 
spoon,  a china  bowl,  or  some  other  trifling  article  which  they 
had  left  behind  them.  This  place  abounds  in  provisions  of 
every  kind;  I was  feasted  off  six  or  seven  ample  dishes, 
(among  which  one  contained  pheasant)  with  three  porcelain 
bowls  of  different  sherbets;  besides  mast  (>^— .Uorsour-milk), 
sweet-meats,  pomegranates  and  oranges;  there  was  bread, 
also,  but  it  had  been  brought  from  HAri,  as  all  made  at  Ali- 
tib/tcl  (if  local  report  may  be  credited)  invariably  proved 
unwholesome,  and  in  some  instances  had  occasioned  death. 
In  the  evening  I received  a visit  from  Muhammko  Shkri'f 
Kha'n,  whom  the  Prince  hhd  appointed  to  accompany  me 
as  an  additional  Mehm/indar ; soon  after  came  the  principal 
Ked  Khudci  and  other  house-holders  of  the  village;  they  ask- 
ed many  questions  about  Yaugidunid  or  America,  a subject 
respecting  which  they  evinced  as  much  inquisitiveness  and 
ignorance  as  had  often  been  displayed  by  men  of  higher 
rank  in  the  south  of  Persia  They  assured  me  that  the  pash- 
ehs,  “ gnats  or  mosquitoes,”  had  not  yet  appeared  though  my 
legs  were  smarting,  at  the  same  time,  from  some  flies  so  much 
resembling  them,  and  so  numerous  that  in  the  night  1 found 
it  necessary  to  spread  the  gauze  curtains  over  my  bed.  The 
weather  was  delightfully  mild  during  the  day ; at  three  o’clock 
(without  any  fire  in  the  room,  all  doors  and  windows  being 
open),  the  quicksilver  in  Fahrenheit’s  Thermometer  rose  to 
54;  the  evening  was  cold  and  rendered  a bright  charcoal 
fire  agreeable.  It  was  here  customary,  as  I uuderstood,  for 
many  persons  to  assemble  in  the  winter  nights  about  a 
wooiien  frame,  nearly  four  feet  square  and  seventeen  01  eigh- 
teen inches  high,  placed  over  a hole  dug  in  the  earthen  floor 
and  filled  with  burning  charcoal ; each  person  applies  his 
feet  to  the  frame,  lays  Ins  head  on  a pillow  or  cushion,  and 
one  great (a  quilted  sheet,  or  stuffed  counterpane) 
is  thrown  over  ail  who  are  thus  kept  warm  during  a sleep  of 
several  hours.  In  my  room  was  one  of  those  wooden  trames, 
which  the  servants  called  a kursi  this  name  is  given 

also  to  a chair,  a throne,  or  any  raised  and  moveable  seat. 
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Soon  after  seven  o’clock  on  the  28th  of  February,  we  set 
out  from  Alia  bid;  and  having  proceeded  half  a farsang  in 
the  direction  of  N.  N.  W.  (Mount  Dam&vand  bearing  nearly 
S.  W.)  we  halted  some  time  at  the  Bdzdr  belonging  to  that 
villa  ge.  and  caused  the  feet  of  our  horses  to  be  carefully  ex- 
amined, new  shoes  applied,  or  nails  driven,  aduty  which  the 
roads  of  Mazanderdn  render  indispensable  every  day  and 
almost  every  hour;  indeed  there  is  scarcely  a farsang  with- 
out a naalband  or  farrier.  This  Jj  1 Bazdr  (as  the  word  im- 
ports) is  a market-place,  and  not  only  supplies  the  village 
of  which  it  bears  the  name,  but  all  the  surrounding  country 
to  a distance  of  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  ; the  inhabitants 
chiefly  frequent  it  on  Wednesdays;  and  I heard  that  above 
one  hundred  cows,  sheep,  calves  and  lambs  are  killed  in  it 
for  the  consumption  of  each  week.  Beef  was  said  to  be  here 
a much  more  common  article  of  food  than  in  the  southern 
provinces.  About  four  miles  farther  we  alighted  to  breakfast 
under  some  trees  of  immense  size  close  to  the  Sidh-r&d  (ajjAy) 
or  “Black  River;”  here  I sketched  a bridge  forming  part  of 
Siia'h  Abba's 's  causeway  or K hey aban  (See  PI.  LXIX);  on 
which  we  now  proceeded  with  considerable  difficulty  at  the 
rate  of  two  miles  an  hour,  so  ineffectually  had  several  men 
been  recently  employed  in  repairing  its  innumerable  defects. 
This  road,  as  was  still  evident,  must  have  once  been  a most 
magnificent  avenue;  being  of  great  breadth,  straight  for  many 
farsangs,  and  beautifully  bordered  on  each  side  with  large 
and  stately  trees. 

At  four  miles  from  Sort  I found  Husein  Kha  n 
(the  prince’s  master  of  ceremonies)  waiting  to  receive  me;  and 
with  him  a Mastouji  or  secretary,  and  a boy  ot  twelve  or 
thirteen  years,  brother  of  Mi'hza'  Sa'df.k,  my  Mehmauddr. 
The  iattkbul  accompanying  them  consisted  ol  about  an  hun- 
dred and  sixty  horsemen,  armed  with  muskets,  and  lances. 
Having  exchanged  compliments,  and  conversed  during  a 
few  minutes,  we  all  rode  on  to  Sari;  and  afier  a journey  of 
fifteen  or  sixteen  miles,  1 entered  that  city  through  a crowd 
of  at  least  three  thousand  persons,  and  alighted  at  the  house 
of  Mi'uza'  Reza'  (U,  hgv«),  Vazir  or  chiet  minister  to  the 
prince  who  governs  in  Mdzcnderdn.  He  had  provided  for 
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me  a spacious  chamber,  handsomely  gilt  anil  painted,  and 
furnished  with  a magnificent  carpet.  Tlie  usual  refreshments, 
coffee  and  caleans,  were  immediately  presented  by  his  servants, 
who  afterwards  placed  before  me  two  tray  s containing  various 
preserved  fruits, and  many  sweetmeats;  cold  pheasant, lamb, 
and  sherbet  of  different  kinds;  all  these  were  offered  merely 
as  a breakfast,  and  Ismaai  l hinted  that  tlje  Vazirtt  cooks  were 
already  engaged  in  preparing  a sumptuous  sliami  the 

dinner  or  evening  meal. 

During  breakfast  several  large  Russian  bottles  of  red  wine 
were  sent  by  my  kind  host,  although  much  ot  that  which  I 
had  before  received  from  him,  yet  remained.  At  four  o’clock 
this  minister  honoured  me  with  a visit;  he  had  just  returned 
from  the  prince’s  palace,  and  wore  his  full  court  dress,  of  stiff 
gold  brocade,  with  fur.  His  son,  my  Mehmundar,  (a  man 
about  twenty-three  years  old)  accompanied  him  ; but  stood, 
in  a respectful  manner,  during  three  quarters  of  an  hour, 
whilst  the  Vazir  continued  with  me;  it  was  well  known,  how- 
ever, that  the  strongest  affection  subsisted  between  them;  yet 
according  to  the  custom  of  Persia,  filial  reverence  prohibited 
bis  sitting  in  the  presence  of  his  father ; at  least  among  stran- 
gers or  on  ceremonious  occasions.  1 remarked  also,  that 
although  perfectly  well  qualified,  and  before  others  always 
ready,  to  converse  agreeably ; he  now  only  spoke  in  answer  to 
questions.  The  Vazir  and  I sat  on  one  nammed,  and  by  his 
invitation,  Mu'la'  Abda's,  after  a few  minutes  seated  himself 
in  an  opposite  corner  of  the  room.  Having  officially  pre- 
sented many  compliments  of  congratulation  on  my  arrival, 
f rom  the  prince,  and  less  formally  from  himself,  the  minister 
fixed  an  hour  for  introducing  me  at  court  the  next  day.  We 
then  talked  on  various  subjects;  he  enumerated  the  towns  in 
this  country  most  worthy  of  inspection,  and  calculated  the 
intermediate  distances;  endeavouring  to  prove  that  I might 
remain  his  guest  at  Sari  five  or  six  days,  visit  all  those  places, 
yet  be  at  home  in  Tehran  on  the  feast  of  Nauru:,  according 
to  my  declared  wish  and  intention.  Conversing  on  various 
kinds  of  fruits,  he  made  a sign  to  his  servants  who  crowded 
about  the  doors  and  windows,  (as  usual  during  the  visit  of  a 
Persian  nobleman);  they  soon  brought  a large  tray  of  oran-- 
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ges  and  lemons,  which  had  grown  in  the  gardens  of  the  Vazir’s 
house;  indeed  the  court  before  my  chamber  contained  several 
orange  trees,  loaded  with  fruit  apparently  ripe.  Of  local 
antiquities  I could  not  obtain  much  information,  and  began 
to  apprehend  that  many  venerable  monuments  which  some 
of  my  manuscripts  described  as  visible  here,  no  longer  existed, 
or  that  at  least  their  names  had  been  forgotten.  On  this  sub- 
ject, indeed,  any  very  confident  expectations  might  have 
been  repressed  by  a passage  in  the  MS.  Tarikh  i Tabristan, 
which,  relating  various  events  of  the  Muhammedan  year  325, 
(or  of  our  era  936)  mentions  that  “in  this  year  an  inundation 
“occurred  at  Sari,  which  totally  destroyed  that  city;  and 
“of  its  former  buildings  left  none  remaining;  and  all  the 
“inhabitants  of  Sari  retired  to  the  hilly  country,  until  God 
“ had  reduced  the  water”!*1).  If  will  appear,  however,  from 
other  extracts  of  the  same  work,  that  some  mounds  of  earth 
or  tumular  monuments  extremely  ancient,  must  have  resisted 
the  violence  of  this  flood  which  easily  swept  away  the  houses, 
at  that  time  here  and  throughout  Tabristan,  very  frail  struc- 
tures, as  we  learn  from  Ebn  11  a u k a l(**).  The  Vazir  left 
me  extremely  pleased  with  the  affability  and  politeness  of  his 
manners;  and  I soon  leceived  further  proofs  of  his  hospita- 
lity; several  trays  containing  a dinner  in  quantity  sufficient  for 
eight  or  ten  hungry  travellers,  and  in  delicacy  suited  to  palates 
much  more  nice  than  mine;  his  servants  also  illuminated  my 
room  most  brilliantly  with  many  thick  candles  each  about 
four  feet  long,  in  large  and  very  handsome  silver  shamaaddns 
or  candlesticks,  placed  on  the  floor  at  regular  intervals;  some 
chcraghduus  or  oil-lamps  being  interspersed. 

Early  on  the  29th,  Mi'rza'  Sa'dek  came  by  the  Vazir' t 
desire  to  ask  how  I had  passed  the  night;  he  brought  with 


**  Wj1-  ^ ^ JU  ^ } (”) 

t)  Jd—zd  **».  oyU  fir*  J Ci-.il jSj  j\ji  ji  Jj  j\ 

Vr1'  ss'ji 

(")  Orient.  Geogr.  |>  170:  and  I he  manuscript  Sur  at  Mdun,  which  lell*  us  that 

^ J ^ “die  materials  with  which  Ibeir  house* 

“are  built,  consist  ciiuflv  in  wood  aim  iwd»."  These  words  of  one  who  travelled  in 
the  tenth  century,  are  now,  in  the  eighteenth,  equally  applicable. 
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him  his  favourite  brother,  several  years  younger  than  himself; 
and  this  boy  observed  towards  the  Mi'kza'  as  much  respect 
as  a son  towards  Ids  father.  Notwithstanding  my  invitation, 
he  would  not  presume  to  sit  until  authorized  by  a look  of 
permission  from  theelder  In  whatever  degree  of  domestick 
familiarity  they  may  privately  indulge,  this  deference  is  paid  to 
seniority  among  Persian  brethren  before  strangers  and  ser- 
vants. M v nnluir  (jV)  or  morning  repast  comprised  various 
dishes  of  meat  and  rice,  with  fruit  and  sherbet,  besides  some 
excellent  fish  from  the  Caspian  sea;  soon  after  this  breakfast, 

1 prepared  for  introduction  at  court;  drew  on  mv  chdkshUrt 
(jAjU-),  (crimson  cloth  boots  or  stockings)  and  at  halt  past 
eleven,  with  Mi'rza  Sa'dek  and  an  officer  sent  for  the 
purpose  of  escorting  me,  I proceeded  on  horseback  to  the 
Arg  or  citadel,  where  the  prince  resided.  We  were  received 
by  Husein  Kha'n,  master  of  the  ceremonies,  in  a small 
room,  and  sat  there  some  minutes  in  high-hacked  chairs  re- 
sembling those  of  old-fashioned  European  construction;  and 
such  as  are  found  in  the  ante-chambers  or  waiting- rooms  at 
all  the  royal  courts  or  palaces  of  Persia ; here  we  were  treated 
with  kale/ins  and  coffee;  and  then  advanced,  making  bows  at 
stated  distances,  until  we  had  arrived  opposite  the  tuliir  or 
open-fronted  hall  in  which  the  prince  was  seated.  Husein 
Kha'n  next  proclaimed  that  Ser  V ilium  Vezli , bruder  i-ilchi- 
fngliz,  “ the  English  ambassador’s  brother  was  desirous  of 
‘•paving  homage  to  his  royal  highness,  the  Shdhzadeh,”  or 
“ offspring  of  the  king,”  and  for  this  purpose  had  come  from 
Tehran.  The  prince  replied,  as  usual  on  similar  occasions,- 
Khushumed,  " he  is  welcome.’’  Having  been  conducted  to 
the  hall  of  audience,  I seated  myself  where,  by  a nod,  he 
seemed  to  direct;  for  during  two  or  three  minutes  not  one 
word  was  spoken;  at  length  Tie  repeated  the  welcome  with  a 
loud  voice;  expressed  the  pain  he  had  stiffened  on  hearing  of 
the  Ambassador’s  illness;  madenumerous  inquiries  concern- 
ing the  King  of  England,  whom  he  styled  his  uncle;  the  num- 
ber ol  his  sons;  of  his  troops  and  ships;  the  size  and  popu- 
lation ot  “ Landau”  our  great  metropolis.  The  “new  world,” 
Yangi-dunia  or  America,  was  not  forgotten,  lie  lamented 
that  the  roads  of  Mdzenderdn  were  so  bad,  and  mentioned 
the  snow  and  wind  of  Firiakhh.  I took  an  opportunity  of. 
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declaring  that  my  reception  and  entertainment  at  his  capital 
bad  completely  effaced  every  recollection  of  fatigue  or  danger; 
and,  after  an  interview  of  about  half  an  hour,  1 retired  with 
the  customary  ceremonies,  and  returned  to  my  apartment  at 
thePnz/r*.  Prince  Mohammed  Kuli  Mi'rza  (lb**  ^ •**»*) 
appeared  to  be  in  his  twenty-seventh  or  twenty-eighth  year, 
and  of  a slender  form ; his  face  seemed  a little  marked  by  the 
small-pox;  and  his  beard  in  length  almost  equalled  the  king’s; 
his  manner,  which  at  first  might  have  been  reckoned  formal 
and  cold,  after  a few  minutes  relaxed  into  a pleasing  gracious- 
ness(,s).  His  mother  is  of  an  illustrious  Mdzenderani  tribe,  and 
many  persons  consider  him  as  possessing  strong  claims  to  the 
future  inheritance  of  the  crown;  he  has  ten  or  twelve  children, 
one  of  whom,  a boy  about  eight  years  old,  has  lately  been 
appointed  governor  of  Asterhbad  (jUlyU).  On  my  first  visit, 
the  prince’s  dress  was  extremely  rich,  of  a dark  green  colour; 
he  wor ebdzfi-bunds  of  jewels  on  his  arms;  diamonds,  pearls, and 
emeralds  decorated  his  camr-band  or  girdle, and  his  dagger,  and 
wereprofusely  scattered  in  hislap,and  on  the  carpet  near  him. 
But  this  display,  however  brilliant,  could  not  much  dazzle 
one  who  had  lately  seen  the  full  lustre  of  his  royal  father  on 
the  throne.  The  same  ceremonies  were  observed  here  as  at 
the  other  Persian  courts.  The  Vazir  stood,  during  the  time 
of  my  audience,  at  one  end  of  the  room;  near  him  was  a row 
of  other  ministers,  mastoufa,  secretaries  and  ushers;  several 
officers  of  state  in  furred  dresses  remained  outside  in  the  open 
space  before  the  palace;  anti  a large  passage  leading  to  it 
was  filled  with  tufangchis  or  musketeers,  sitting  on  benches. 
1 remarked  many  workmen  employed  here,  in  repairing  old 
rooms,  or  constructing  new,  for  the  last  earthquake  (three 
or  four  years  ago)  had  done  considerable  damage  to  the  arg 
and  to  most  of  the  other  edifices  at  Sai  l.  The  principal  Divtiu 
Khdneh  (*;L.  or  hall  of  audience,  had  suffered  from  it; 
and  the  chamber  in  which  the  prince  received  me  belonged 
to  his  khaluet  or  private  apartments;  it  was  handsome 


(*)  The  prince  was  described  by  some  of  his  courtiers,  ns  an  admirable  horseman, 
•ml  no  less  excellent  as  a poet ; of  hi*  verses  ShERI'P  Kit  A’N  transcribed  for  me  several 
p-ges;  which  furnish  a very  favourable  tpccitmn;  the  poe  icfll  suraunc  assumed  by 
the  prince  in  these  compositions  is  KttUSRAvi  j ~S-). 
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and  of  good  size;  the  ceiling  coved  and  lined  entirely  with 
looking-glass,  in  thousands  of  small  pieces;  the  walls  were 
nearly  covered  with  pictures  of  gaudy  colours,  but  most 
inaccurate  as  to  their  perspective  and  proportions.  An  im- 
mense battle-piece  was  particularly  conspicuous  ; and  next, 
the  representation  of  an  extraordinary  group,  expressing  the 
power  of  beauty  in  a manner  highly  ridiculous;  the  princi- 
pal personage  being  Sheikh  Senaan  (^UL.  a grey- 
bearded  Musnlman,  who,  though  he  had  attained  the  reputa- 
tion of  sanctity,  became  so  fascinated  by  the  charms  of  a 
fair  Christian,  that  he  was  induced  not  only  to  drink  wine 
like  an  infidel,  but  to  contaminate  himself  and  scandalize 
all  true  believers  by  eating  pork(*4). 

When  it  was  known  that  the  Vazir  had  returned  from  court 
I hastened  to  pay  him  my  respects.  He  mentioned  that  the 
late  earthquake  had  not  only  injured  several,  and  totally 
destroyed  some  houses  at  Sari,  but  had  also  killed  many  of 
the  inhabitants ; that  it  had  pervaded  a great  portion  of  Md- 
zenderan,  and  that  at  A mul  particularly,  its  violence  had  been 
most  severely  felt.  I expressed  my  apprehensions  of  having 
wearied  the  prince  with  too  long  a visit,  adding  that  his  affa- 
bility and  politeness  had  caused  me  to  forget  the  lapse  of 
time.  “1  perceived,”  says  the  Vazir  “thatduring  this  day’s 
“audience,  you  seemed  to  me  twice,  as  if  desirous  of  going 
“ away ; but  his  Royal  Highness’s  looks  at  the  same  moments, 
“ expressed  a wish  that  the  interview  should  not  terminate 
“ so  soon.”  The  course  of  conversation  proved  that  the  Vdzir 
-was  eminently  accomplished  as  a linguist;  and  from  subse- 
quent information  communicated  by  different  persons,  it  ap- 
peared that  besides  his  mother-tongue,  he  understood  the  Ara- 
bick  ; Turkish  as  spoken  in  the  East  and  West;  the  Georgian 

(*4)  In  this  picture,  l!ie  dukhter  or  “ damsel,"  approaching  the  saint,  is  attended  by 
an  ill  looking  fellow  habited  in  such  clothes  as  were  worn  in  Frjnceor  England  about 
an  hundred  years  ago ; these  shew  him  to  be  a Farangki  or  European ; and  a black  pig 
which  lie  carries  under  his  arm  sufficiently  proves  him,  in  this  country,  to  be  a Chrisfian. 
The  story  of  Sheikh  Sen  a an  is  a favourite  subject  among  the  Persians;  and  this 
pig  tcent  expresses,  to  their  gross  perceptions,  the  influence  of  love,  much  more  forci- 
Wy  than  “ Cupid  taming  a I,ion,”  or  the  most  refined  ami  beautiful  allegory  of  cJassu 
cal  antiquity. 
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and  Armenian  languages;  the M&zenderhni  and  other  provin- 
cial dialects.  On  philology,  a subject  at  all  times  most 
interesting  to  me,  our  discourse  was  now  insensibly  protracted 
to  so  late  an  hour  that  I necessarily  postponed,  until  the  next 
day,  my  intended  examination  of  those  structures  which 
Hanway  (Vol.  1.  p.  292)  has  described  as  ancient  Fire-Tem- 
ples. During  my  visit  at  the  minister’s,  his  son,  Mi'rza' 
Sa'df.k,  whom  he  both  loved  and  admired,  stood  in  the  open 
court  outside  the  window,  but  near  enough  to  hear  our  con- 
versation; with  him  was  a crowd  of  servants  and  towns  people, 
from  whom  he  was  only  distinguished  by  the  rich  dress  which 
he  had  worne  at  the  palace ; neither  on  him  nor  on  them, 
did  the  Vhzir  twice  condescend  to  cast  his  eyes.  In  the 
evening  my  room  was  illuminated  as  on  the  night  preceding, 
and  its  floor  displayed  three  or  four  large  silver  trays,  on  each 
of  which  were  several  dishes  and  bow  ls  with  high  conical- 
shaped covers,  all  likewise  of  solid  silver  and  of  handsome 
workmanship  In  these  were  contained  pilaw  and  chi/aw  or 
rice  under  different  forms;  chickens,  pheasants,  lamb,  fish, 
and  the  usual  varieties  of  shir'mi  or  sweetmeats,  besides  fruit 
and  sherbet.  An  officer  attended  by  eight  or  nine  servants 
had  brought  this  dinner  from  the  palace;  it  had  been  prepared 
by  the  prince’s  own  cooks,  one  of  whom,  as  Ismaail  in- 
formed me,  had  inquired  of  him  in  the  morning,  what  meat  I 
particularly  liked.  When  these  circumstances  were,  some 
weeks  afterwards,  mentioned  to  a Khbn  of  my  acquaintance 
at  Tehr&n,  lie  declared  that  such  a favour  conferred  on  any' 
Persian  nobleman  must  have  cost  him,  in  sums  to  be  distri- 
buted among  those  who  brought  the  dinner,  at  least  one  hun- 
dred guineas  or  tumdns;  on  this  occasion  they  had  been  com- 
manded not  to  accept  any  remuneration  for  their  trouble. 

Next  day,  (March  the  first)  the  prince  gave  an  additional 
proof  of  his  wish  to  compliment  the  English  ambassador  in 
my  person,  by  sending  me  at  an  early  hour  a Khelaat  or  “dress 
“of  honour,  ’’comprising  a magnificent  kabba  of  gold  em- 
broidery on  flowered  silk;  an  outside  coat  with  fur;  a splen- 
did cumrband  (aJj^)  or  girdle,  of  gold  brocade,  and  a fine 
Cashmerian  shawl;  there  was  also  a very  handsome  white 
Tvrcomani  horse  with  a silver  leading-chain.  1 had  originally.- 
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intended  to  explore,  this  inorning.whatever  remains  of  ancient 
monuments  were  visible  near  Sari,  and  immediately  after 
commence  my  journey  towards  Athraf;  but  the  prince’s  va- 
luable gift  merited  something  more  than  thanks  expressed  to 
the  officer  who  brought  it;  and  indeed,  the  usage  of  Persian 
courts  required  that  one  who  had  been  honoured  with  a robe 
of  state  should  present  himself,  clothed  in  it,  before  the  illus- 
trious donor.  Accordingly  at  noon,  fully  invested  with  this 
gorgeous  dress, and  mounted  on  the  white  charger,  1 proceeded 
about  three  quarters  of  a mile  from  the  city,  to  a kind  of 
summer  house,  which  the  prince  was  building  in  the  middle 
of  a very  large  new  garden.  Siiebi'f  Kuan  accompanied 
me,  and  after  ceremonies  nearly  similar  to  those  observed  on 
my  introduction  at  the  Arg,  I was  led  up  some  very  steep 
and  bad  wooden  stairs  to  the  room  where  Mu  hammed  Kuli 
Mi'iiza"  sat,  wrapped  in  furs,  the  day  being  very  cold,  and 
the  cmhret  or  edifice  open  to  the  wind;  a large  cushion  sup- 
ported his  back,  and  lie  was  without  jewels  or  any  other  mark 
of  distinction.  He  had  come  out  to  the  hamm&m  or  bath,  and 
was  engaged  in  superintending  the  plantation  of  trees  and 
flowers  in  this  new  garden,  which  he  had  undertaken  to  make 
in  hopes  of  pleasing  the  king;  he  therefore  begged  that  I would 
walk  through  it,  and  report  to  his  majesty  its  flourishing  con- 
dition; and  particularly  the  forwardness  of  some  fine  orange 
and  cypress  trees,  lately  transplanted.  I had  seated  myself 
near  the  door;  after  a few  minutes  the  prince  desired  me  to 
come  nearer,  and  we  conversed  almost  half  an  hour;  he  re- 
gretted that  my  time  for  seeing  the  country  was  so  limited 
“ vakt  tang  shut i”  l_£j  u>3}),  he  ordered  Siierif  Kha'n 

to  attend  me  wheresoever  I might  wish  to  go  in  M&zenderin. 
He  again  spoke  of  America  and  its  mines,  and  seemed  struck 
by  the  account  of  the  regent  of  Portugal’s  grand  diamond  ; 
lie  hoped  that  the  king  and  the  ambassador  would  come  from 
Tehran  in  the  course  of  another  year,  when  his  palace  and 
this  new  garden  might  be  in  a more  perfect  state.  Having 
taken  leave  of  the  prince  I walked  with  Siieiiif  Kha'n  and 
Mx'rza'  Sa'dek  through  most  parts  of  the  garden^*4);  and 


(“)  It  was  equally  divided  at  right  angles  by  Iwn  principal  walks,  am?  at  the  point 
where  they  crossed  each  other,  stood  the  summer  house,  ui  cm., ret  iu  which 
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returned  to  my  manzel  (Jpc)  or  lodging  at  half  past  one ; 
then  gladly  divested  myself  of  the  cumbrous  finery,  gold  bro- 
cade, furs  and  shawls  ; and  still  more  gladly,  of  the  kafsh 
or  loose  slippers  with  wooden  heels  two  inches  high,  in 
which  I had  contrived,  not  without  much  pain  and  difficulty, 
to  walk  above  a mile  in  the  prince’s  gardens.  The  day  was 
now  gloomy,  and  rain  began  to  fall.  Fahrenheit's  Thermo- 
meter stood  at  53  in  the  room  not  warmed  by  a fire. 

I then  rode  out  to  visit  those  monuments  which  flanway 
dignified  with  the  title  of  Fire-temples;  but  some,  as  my  guide 
declared,  had  been  destroyed  by  the  late  earthquake,  and 
considerable  heaps  of  ruins  seemed  to  confirm  his  report ; 
these  heaps,  however,  were  merely  masses  of  brick  masonry, 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  not  very  ancient,  for  one gumbtil 
yet  remaining  entire, and  apparently  corresponding  in  length 
and  form  to  those  described  by  Hanway,  is  evidently  a 
building  of  Muhammedan  ages,  and  exhibits  in  very  dis- 
tinct characters  an  Arabick  inscription  which  the  heavy  rain 
prevented  me  from  copying.  This  and  the  remains  of  sim- 
ilar structures,  though  probably  not  exceeding  five,  six  or 
seven  centuries  in  antiquity,  bear  the  names  of  Furidu'n 
Salm,Tu'h  and  other  illustrious  personages  whose  celebrity 
was  established  near  two  thousand  years  before.  One  person 
mentioned  the  “ Tomb  of  Cads ,*’  and  affected  to  suppose  that  it 
contained  the  ashes  of  that  monarch  or  Cai,  whom  our  writers 
call  Darius  the  Mede,  as  we  learn  from  Sir  William  Jones. 
It  must  be  acknowledged  that  according  to  Firdausi’s 
historical  poem,  Caicaus  invaded  Mazcndcrdn,  and  was  de- 
tained there  as  a captive  by  the  inhabitants ; but  the  same 

ihe  prince  sat.  On  the  right  and  left  of  this  building  the  main  walk  terminated  in 
small  emfirtts  or  lodges  lor  gardeners  and  labourers.  The  walk  which  intersected 
this,  commenced  at  the  entrance,  under  an  emaret , serving  as  a gunrd  house  for  twenty 
or  thirty  soldiers;  and  at  its  opposite  extremity  was  a hawz  or  reservoir  of 

water,  so  considerable  that  some  affected  to  call  it  the  detiiichth  or  lake. 

Adjoining  this  I snw  the  bath,  which  some  servants  had  just  heated  for  the  prince; 
they  were  then  engaged  in  preparing  his  rakhet  i ham  main  or  " bathing 

clothes/* 
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authority  informs  us  that  having  been  liberated  through  the 
bravery  of  his  general  Rustam,  he  returned  to  the  south, 
which  it  does  not  appear  that  he  again  quitted(*6) ; and  this 
tomb  was  probably  erected  in  honour  of  Ca'u's,  (CA'vu'sor 
Ca'bc’s,  as  the  name  is  sometimes  written)  one  of  those 
princes  or  chiefs  noticed  in  the  history  of  Mazendtrdn  as 
having  flourished  during  the  fourth  century  of  the  Muham- 
medan,  or  the  tenth  of  our  era.  To  whomsoever  it  apper- 
tained, the  monument  has  been  long  since  ruined.  Yet  this 
place  might  contain  some  vestiges  of  antiquity  highly  remote; 
as  we  are  justified  in  believing  by  a passage  of  the  Shdhndmeh, 
(*< j b according  to  which,  Afrasia'b  having 

seized  the  nobles  of  Iran  or  Persia  sent  them  as  prisoners  to 
Sari;  this  event  may  be  dated  almost  seven  hundred  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  during  the  reign  of  Naudah  ; but 
we  also  find  an  earlier  mention  of  Sari  in  the  same  work ; and 
subsequent  parts  of  that  celebrated  poem  record  its  name  five 
different  times.  That  Sdrl  was  numerously  peopled,  abound- 
ed with  provisions,  and  exceeded  Cazvin  in  size,  during  the 
tenth  century,  we  learn  fromEnN  Hau  ka  l (p.  179)  with  whose 
account,  as  usual,  the  MS.  Sur  al  beldan  agrees;  adding  that 
although  A'mul  was  then  the  principal  city  of  Tabrisldn,  “yet 
“in  former  ages  those  who  governed  the  province  resided  at 

“Sdrieh'X")- 

Hamdallah  briefly  describes  liS6ri,  belonging  to  the 
*•  fourth  climate,  and  situate  in  long,  (from  the  Fortunate 
“ Islands)  88-0,  and  in  lat.  (from  the  Equinoctial  line)  37-0.” 
It  is,  he  adds,  a considerable  city  and  the  capital  of  Mdzen- 
deran.  Its  air  is  unwholesome;  its  products  are  rice,  silk, 
grapes,  and  corn  in  great  abundance^*8). 


(*)  According  to  the  MS.  Mujnul  al  Thartkh,  “Cat  Ca'u's  died  at  htakhr  or  Per- 
**  sepolis,  and  was  there  interred  in  the  sepulchre  of  his  father.** 

A.  JS.J  j jj  L.1  ( ) 

■j.— jl  ki  (MS.  Nuzhat  al  Cultib,  cb.  xviii).  The  Persian  writer  here  quoted 
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The  MS.  Haft  aklim  declares  “ that  language  is  inadequate 
“ to  the  praises  of  Sari.  The  gales  of  Paradise  derive  sweet* 
“ ness  from  its  air,  and  the  flowers  of  Eden  their  fragrance  from 
“its  soil.  It  was  founded  by  Sa'ru'ieh,  the  son  of  Da’bu - 
“ i eh,  son  of  Gaw'  pa'reh,  and  from  ancient  times  until  the 
“ present  day  has  always  continued  to  flourish;  and  on  one 
“ side  of  this  city  is  a most  delightful  plain  or  meadow,  cx- 
“ tending  nearly  two  miles”(**).  But  we  must  not  ascribe  to 
Sa'rcTeh,  mentioned  in  this  extract,  more  than  the  aug- 
mentation, embellishment,  or  reparation  of  Sari;  for  it  ap- 
pears from  the  Tdrikh  Jehan  Ard  that  he  flourished  in  the 
first  century  of  the  Hejra,  or  during  the  seventh  of  our  era. 
According  to  this  manuscript,  Sa'r'uieh,  the  son  of  Fark- 
ha'n,  succeeded  -his  brother  in  the  chief  government;  his 
uncle,  alter  whose  name  he  was  called,  built  the  city  of  SarHf). 
Now  we  can  scarcely  suppose  that  Firdausi,  who  lived 
within  three  centuries  of  this  prince’s  time,  could  have  been 
ignorant  of  Sari's  modern  origin,  or  guilty  of  an  anachronism 
by  introducing  its  name  (as  in  a line  above  quoted)  into  the 
history  of  kings  who  had  reigned  thirteen,  fourteen,  or  fifteen 
hundred  years  before  the  city  existed.  These  difficulties  may 
perhaps  be  reconciled  by  a reference  to  the  MS.  Tdrikh,  or 
particular  history  of  Tabristdn , which  informs  us  that  “Tu-s, 
“ the  son  of  Naudar,  and  general  of  the  Persian  armies  laid 
“ the  foundation  of  Sari,  in  that  place  which  even  at  this  dav 

accord*,  in  the  longitude  and  latitude  of  Sari  with  Xassir  addin  Tun. and  Ulugh  Brig, 
whose  tables  are  printed  among  the  Minor  Works  of  Geography,  published  by  Hudson, 
Vol.lll.  p 100,  and  138.  But  the  MS.  Takicimo f Sa'dlk  Isfahan),  places  Sari  in 
longitude  (87  45;,  latitude  J-jJ  (30-30). 

«—•»'  j'  wjUy  jl  tS  (W) 

sbf*  j'f-j'*  jx**  ^j°  <— j 

MS.  Haft  Aklim.  Fourth  Climate.  V.^V* 

jfl  er— .1  |*Uj  ^ £ f+z  aw’j  jl  j to, fa  (*’) 

Chapter  of  the  Sovereigns  of  Tabritlim,  Riutamdar  and  Mizendcrin. 
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“ is  styled  Having  after  some  lines,  mentioned 

the  Kasr-i-Sheid  (axs  j&),  a villa  or  palace,  and  other  edifices 
constructed  by  Tu's,  the  historian  adds  “ and  the  remains  of 
“ these  are  yet  visible  in  the  tumular  heaps  called  Lumcn~ 
“ d&n”( **).  These  passages  refer  to  the  seventh  century  before 
Christ.  The  author  immediately  proceeds  thus:  “and  res- 
“ pccting  this  place  now  denominated  Sari.  The  king  of 
“ Tabristt'n^33),  Farkiia's  the  great,  of  whom  an  account 
“ shall  be  hereafter  given,  commanded  Ba'v  or  Ba'ver,  a 
“distinguished  personage  of  his  court,  to  erect  a city  where 
“the  village  of  Auher  stands;  the  ground  being  there  ele- 
“vated,  the  springs  of  water  numerous,  and  the  situation 
“pleasant.  But  the  people  of  Auher,  by  means  of  a bribe, 
“induced  Ba'ver  to  build  near  that  place;  and  he  erected 
“ the  city  on  that  spot  where  now  is  Sari;  when  it  was  com- 
“ plete,  the  sovereign  came  to  examine  in  what  manner  the 
“city  had  been  built;  and  having  discovered  the  fraud  of 


erf'  a (51) 

(MS.  Tdrikk  i Tabristan ).  JjJ 


(")  The  Sovereigns  of  Tabrittan  wore  formerly  styled  Isjtahbad;  and  this  title  like 
the  Latin  //operator,  seems  derived  from  military  power;  for  the  dictionary  Durban 
Date  a thus  explains  it — 

J yjpyJXSC  LT  JlS  I ^-UU 

Ajurfl  j J kkl  1 y j\  Jjav  y*  ^-1  |X«! 

A «Xs‘  i y ^ j * 

“ Ttpahbad  having  the  accent  fatteh  on  b , is  a title  particularly  given  to  the  kings  of 
" 7 abristdn ; and  it  also  is  used  in  the  sense  of  general,  the  chief  or  commander  of  an 
“army,  for  bad  signifies  lord,  master,  or  possessor,  and  aspah  or  ispeh,  an  army  ; the 
“word  is  sometimes  expressed  with  the  vowel  accent  damma  on  the  b (bud);  and  ac- 
cording to  the  Arabick  manner,  Jsfahbad .”  The  historian  Tabri  relating  various 
transactions  which  occurred  in  the  year  22 <642  of  our  era),  mentions  the  Jspahbads  of 
Tabrittan , who  ueie  all,  he  savs,  from  Gi/dn;  and  adds — 

-Vy—.'  j jji  j jl  (*Vi  j'jfy*  v*y*  Jt?  l/'";'  s 

jJujJ  jJ,U  j jjjffjl  yl&jt  ) Ju'ji 

A*  iL^i  4$"  ^JUU 

" And  they  had  a certain  chief,  a very  powerful  man  named  Fork-ban , amt  lie  was  of 
“ (it fan,  and  entitled  the  hpahbad  Dpahbaddn,  or  chief  of  the  chiefs,  (like  “Kiug  of 
“Kings,”)  and  they  were  all  under  his  control;  and  the  word  Ispabbad,  expresses  in 
*(  the  Parti- Pahlavi  language,  a leader  of  troops,  that  is,  one  who  conducts  an  army 
“from  place  to  place.”  This  old  title  is  also  found  in  the  Shdhnameh  of  Firdausi^ 
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“ Ba'v,  he  imprisoned  liim  and  afterwards  caused  him  to  be 
“hanged  on  the  A'mul  road,  at  the  village  of  Bavf.r-jf.ma'n 
“or  Ba'vkr-a'vi'ja'n,  as  it  was  named  from  this  circum- 
“ stance;  and  the  money  which  had  been  received  as  a bribe, 
“Farkha'n  expended  in  building  a village,  which  when 
“finished  he  called  Dinir-Kafshin;  the  village  continues 
“ inhabited  and  the  name  exists  at  this  day”(M).  A confu- 
sion of  locality,  arising  probably  from  some  graphical  mis- 
take, renders  the  text  a little  obscure  respecting  the  exact 
situation  of  Sari;  and  Farkha'n  is  here  described  as  its 
founder,  whilst  the  works  above  quoted,  assign  its  origin  t<> 
his  son  Sa'ru'ieh.  But  this  difference  cannot  much  affect 
the  antiquity  of  Sari;  the  father  and  son  may  have  united  in 
building  it.  The  name  however,  (generally  written  in  old 
manuscripts  Sarieh J seems  derived  from  SfiruieU.  By  whom- 
soever this  city  was  built,  its  Masjcd  jatnaa  or  principal  Mos- 
que, is  said  to  have  been  the  first  edifice  that  the  Muhamma- 
dans erected  in  TubrhtAuif’) 

Among  the  ancient  monuments  for  which  I enquired 
without  success,  was  the  “ Tomb  of  Suhrab;”  this,  according 
to  Firdausi,  might  be  sought  in  a very  distant  province  ; 
but  we  learn  from  the  MS.  above  quoted  that  it  was  actu-  j 
ally  situate  at  San;  for  Rustam  having  at  Belilcesh  I 

in  the  territory  of  Ruiun  (^by),  slain  the  young  hero  Su  - \ 
rua'b  (or  Surkiia'b)  not  knowing  until  too  late  that  he 
was  his  own  son,  caused  the  body  to  be  removed  from  the 

pjy,  } f*— fji  oJifjo'fj 

j'jJo  CA.—'  ^jLi  jy»'  d j of  iM>  if.  I -fOjd  U AiA)  IZJyilj  \j.\l  jlt}\ 

As  ' , of  d A 0 AaTJa*  U A-'iAS  lli  *X£  L0Of*£.  jbj  1 J OLyi 

^ aj  (J.,1  j ^yj*  af  ca-31a>.  f d oo 

J j'jAJ  o lOOyZj  jj  if  j\  ) Ajj'fi  ^jf  ifslf  \jfo  tO  j»l j 

fj  J,  fi  J AiU  jyx*  toO  -*  SA-eLs  h jtfi  J*b  fjjJ  aA  |»Uj  ^.a- (**) 

(**)  \Q  —^t  ax»“^»  OiOxXji  ^1*1  d ^yt*s  ff  j MS.  Tankh 

■ Tabrtitun,  which  dates  the  construction  of  this  Mosque  in  the  year  (of  the  lirjrah) 
HO,  (of  our  era  757). 
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scene  of  fatal  combat ; “ and  took  the  coffin,  that  it  might  be 
“ conveyed  to  Zavelistdn , as  far  on  the  way  as  Sdri;  there,  at 
“ the  spot  called  IAmen-cKdn,  on  which  stood  the  Kasr-i-Tds 
“or  “Palace  of  TVs,”  the  son  of  Naudar,  he  deposited 
“ the  bod}',  intending  when  the  weather  should  become  less 
“ warm,  to  carry  it  away ; but  (an  accident  hindering  the  ac- 
complishment of  this  design)  lie  himself  did  not  happen  to 
“ return  ; and  it  is  said  that  the  tumular  heap  of  earth  opposite 
“ Tiis's  Villa  or  Palace,  contains  the  grave  of  Suiira'b’X3*). 

Respecting  the  propriety  with  which  a classical  denomina- 
tion has  been  bestowed  on  this  city,  I do  not  hesitate  to 
acknowledge  some  doubts,  since  so  ingenious  a geographer 
as  M.  Barbie  du  Bocage  has  not  been  able  to  satisfy  himself 
on  that  subject^).  Yet  D'Anville  (Geogr.  Anc.)  thought 
that  in  the  modern  Sari  some  vestiges  might  be  discovered  of 
Zadra-carta,  the  name,  according  to  Arrian,  of  the  Ilyrcanian 
capital  in  Alexander’s  time(M) ; and  De  la  Rochette’s  beau- 
tiful map^),  is  in  this  instance  conformable  to  the  opinion 
of  D’Anville.  From  manuscripts  cited  in  the  preceding 
pages,  some  inferences  may  be  drawn  to  support  the  anti- 
quity of  Sdri or  Sdrieh ; but  if  we  could  ascertain  that  this  city 
had  been  called  after  Sa'ru'ieh  in  the  seventh  century  of 
our  era,  (which  as  1 have  hinted,  is  not  impossible),  then  the 
derivation  of  its  name  from  Zadra-carta  must  be  annulled, 
and  its  identity  with  tire  ancient  metropolis  of  Hyrcania  other- 
wise proved.  Both  for  and  against  this  point,  I shall  can- 
didly state  some  arguments  in  another  place,  observing 
here,  that  Pietro  della  Valle,  who  describes  this  city  as  large 

► 

jjy  ySi  s&W  JAi > V ^ j*  ( ) 

jUll  jl  Jyt  h jJutjcS*  tty*5  cW  ^ Li~'' 

y j*  VL~~i\  tlUjJ  ,>\  J>  tAt/  ^ ur* 

. f«)  See  the  "Analysed*  la  Carte  des  Marche*  el  de  l Empire  d'Alexandre  le  Grand, 

" par  M.  Barliie  du  Bocage,"  annexed  to  tire  “ Examen  Critique  dea  Histonena  d'Alex- 
“ and  re,"  of  Baron  deSte. Croix,  second  edition,  p.  8t9,  Paris,  1804, 

(=■)  Zn^pdcnpra,  or  Zrv*pritapro,  which  Arrian  styles  ri)v  peynrryv  riXir  riji  Ypcayias. 
De  Exped.  Alex,  Lib.  til.  Edit.  Gronovii,  Lugd.  Bat.  1704,  pp.  138  and  140. 

(_»)  Indite  Vetetis,  Ac.  necnou  Alexandri  Itinera,  4c.  Apud  Faden,  Load.  1797. 
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and  populous  in  his  time  (1618),  invariably  writes  the  name 
Sara;  and  as  this  word,  says  he,  “signifies  yellow,  the  place 
“ has  perhaps  been  so  denominated  from  the  oranges  and 
“ other  sorts  of  fruits,  abounding  there”(40).  For  this  1 know 
not  his  authority  ; but  if  we  suppose  that  the  ancient  name 
related  to  yellow,  an  etymologist  might  derive  it  from  a Per- 
sian word,  which,  by  merely  reading  dr  for  rd  (a  transposition 
of  letters  very  frequent)  he  could  reconcile  sufficiently  to  the 
Zadra  ( carta J of  Arrian(4‘). 

Concerning  the  actual  state  of  S6rl  I must  observe  that 
though  populous  in  proportion  to  its  size,  it  does  not  cover 
much  ground,  nor  did  the  number  of  large  and  handsome 
houses  comprised  within  it,  exceed  probably  ten  or  twelve;  and 
of  these  many  had  suffered  considerably  from  the  earthquake 
three  or  four  years  ago:  the  bazdr  seemed  crowded  with  peo- 
ple and  amply  stocked  with  provisions ; but  the  streets  were 
beyond  all  description  dirty  ; and  even  those  leading  from 
the  Vaztr’s  to  the  Prince’s  palace  so  badly  paved,  that  it  was 
extremely  difficult  to  guide  a horse  with  safety  over  the  large 
loose  stones  and  between  the  deep  holes  filled  with  water  and 
filth,  which  arrested  his  progress  at  every  third  step.  The 
time  of  my  visit  was  not  the  season  when  those  “ gales  of 
Paradise,’’  mentioned  in  the  Haft  Aklim,  breathed  gently 
here ; I remarked  that  every  night  during  my  residence  at 
Sari,  a violent  wind  began  to  blow  about  nine  or  ten  o’clock, 


(,#j  **  Saril  die  e un  luogo  grande  e popolato. — Si  chtania  questo  luogo  Sarii  die  sig- 
44  nifica  gial/o,  lorsc  per  Kabbondanza,  the  vi  e,  degli  Arauci  e d’ogni  ultra  sorte  di 
“frutti.”  Lettera  IV.  da  Ferlubad,  Mag.  1018. — Viaggi,  Ac.  p.  23 2,  Ven.  1681. 

C4*)  Carta  or  Kerta  (softened  into  Gard)  is  the  local  adjunct,  expressing  a city,  place, 
or  habitation,  as  maybe  demonstrated  in  a hundred  instances;  Tigrano- kerta,  Dartib- 
gard, the residcucc  ofTigranes,  Darius,  Ac. (See  Vol.  II,  p.317).  Added  to* ard or zerd 
(jy)  thiswould  form  Zard  carta,  the  “yellow  city/  and  in  conversation  Zarda  carta ; 
we  have  already  found  towns  and  villages  called  from  colours,  green,  blue,  Ac.  as  Sat/z- 
v6r , Kebud  gumbed,  Ac.  The  Greek  transcribers  of  Arrian's  work,  not  attaching  (most 
probably)  any  meaning  to  the  words,  placed  d before  r and  wrote  Zadracarta  in  one 
passage,  while  in  the  uext  they  render  it  Zrvdra-carta ; in  this  unsettled  state  of  the 
orthography,  it  is  allowable  to  suspect  another  error  ; and  Zarda  cafta  may  perhaps 
have  beeu  the  original  name.  Every  reader  of  classical  history  and  geography  will 
recollect  numerous  exarapb  s of  Setters  transposed  and  confouuded  by  the  Greek  co- 
pyists in  transcribing  barbarous  or  foreign  names,  as  Pasargarda , Patagardfr,  Pcr- 
sargard,  Passargadte , Ac*  ^bce  Vol.  II.  p.  318). 
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loudly  shaking  the  windows  of  my  chamber,  and  rustling 
among  the  orange  trees  that  grew  before  it.  In  the  morn- 
ings also,  there  were  strong  gusts,  but  of  short  contiuuaucc, 
and  rain  fell  abundantly  both  night  and  day'. 

The'  broad  accent  was  here  very  striking  in  words  where 
the  letter  a comes  before  n,  such  as  nun  ^0  (bread),  which 
among  the  southern  Persians  had  always  been  pronounced 
like  our  English  noon;  improperly,  without  doubt,  but  to  their 
cars,  and  1 must  acknowledge  to  mine,  very  elegantly.  The 
Tabri  or  MAzenderuni  dialect  was,  of  course,  most  generally 
used  by  the  inhabitants;  many  of  them,  however,  seemed  ac- 
quainted equally  with  Persian  and  Turkish. 

Early  on  the  second  day  of  March,  preparing  to  continue 
my  journey,  1 received  from  Mjrza*  IIbza’  the  Vazir , a 
brown  ydbu  (y\j)  or  excellent  hackney  of  the  Turkish  breed; 
lie  was,  sai<t  the  person  who  brought  him,  not  sufficiently 
valuable  to  be  regarded  as  constituting  a pisbknsh  or  present; 
but  better  suited  to  the  bad  roads  of  this  province  than  horses 
brought  front  Ispahan  or  ShirAz.  Thus  from  the  61st  moment 
of  my  arrival  at  Sari  until  my  departure,  incessant  proofs  of 
kindness  and  attention  evinced  the  respect  in  which  our  em- 
bassy was  held  by  the  Prince  and  his  l aztr.  At  half  past 
eight  o’clock  having  taken  leave  of  this  hospitable  minister, 
J set  out  from  his  mansion;  our  party  being  augmented  by 
Mohammed  Sueri'f  Kha'n  and  his  servants^).  We  rode 
through  a considerable  part  of  the  city;  and  at  length  passed 
♦ 

Anions;  the  servants  of  Muhammed  SherTf  Kha'n  was  a jiludar  or  groom 
remarkable  for  great  sweetness  of  voice,  which  he  sometimes  exerted  with  such  effect 
that  his  melancholy  songs  moved  almost  to  tears  several  of  my  companions,  even  those 
whose  rough  aspect  indicated  the  least  sensibility;  and  at  the  dose  of  aoy  cadence 
unusually  pal helick, they  expressed  their  applause,  exclaiming  bah!  bah!  or  tr ah / t rah! 
to  which  some  added  the  Arabick  interjection  barek  alt  ah ! A)  aj — ^ )j — all!  \j 

all  equivalent  to  good!  admirable!  excellent!  Kkhtirdsou's  dictionary  (at  least  tbe 
lirst  edition)  informs  us  that  ttth  signifies  (in  Arahick)  *•  ah ! alas!  or  ( wrhh)  grief, 
sadness but  the  manuscript  Farhangt  explain  it  as  a Persian  word  used  to  express 
approbation  and  praise ; J**-*  d *u!i  ( Jehangiri ) 

Jirlu  ( Berhan  K atea).  Wah  thus  appears  as  a distinct  word, 
although  from  the  frequent  change  of  b into  sc  (or  r),  it  might  be  supposed  the  sane 
Viib  bah  or  bch  good,  excellent. 
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a gate  where  fifteen  or  sixteen  musketeers  were  stationed  as  a 
guard  Near  this,  I endeavoured  to  sketcli  that  tall  gtimbeel 
with  a pointed  steeple,  and  to  copy  the  Arabick  inscription 
before  mentioned  ; but  the  rain  obliterated  each  letter  as  I 
traced  it;  and  we  proceeded  by  a marshy  road  about  one 
mile  and  a half,  when  we  rode  over  the  Pul-i-6b-i-Tejin 
<T»I  Ji).  » very  handsome,  strong  and  spacious  bridge, 
erected  by  the  present  king;  as  one,  built  in  the  time  of 
Siia'ii  Abbas,  had  been  destroyed  by  the  river  Triin*  or 
rather  Ttjiiicli,  here  exceedingly  wide  and  rapid Of  the 
old  bridge,  some  remains  near  the  new  were  still  visible.  At 
ten  miles  we  halted  a few  minutes  on  the  road-side;  and  here, 
during  a conversation  with  different  peasants,  I contrived  to 
delineate  the  head  of  one,  at  the  same  time  representing  the 
manner  in  which  many  carry  the  tabr  (^j)  or  axe  for  cutting 
wood,  and  the  form  of  this  instrument.  It  is  headed  with 
iron,  the  wooden  handle  being  generally  about  three  feet  long. 
Here  I may  take  an  opportunity  of  remarking  that  throughout 
most  parts  of  this  province,  nearly  all  the  men,  several  women, 
and  even  little  children  carried  tabrs  of  this  kind, either  in  their 
hands,  like  walking-sticks,  or  resting  by  the  curve  on  their 
shoulders,  as  in  Miscell.  PI.  fig.  26.  About  thirteen  miles 
from  Sari  the  cessation  of  rain  enabled  tuc  to  sketch  a little 
tnpeh  (<jj)  or  mount,  on  the  summit  of  which  was  a large  rude 
flat  stone  called  Tukht-i-Jhntain,  the  “Throne  or  beat  of 
“ Uustau  ;”  for  here,  as  tradition  relates,  that  illustrious  war- 
rior alighted  one  morning  and  snatched  a hasty  breakfast,  in 
his  pursuit  of  the  Di'v-i-Sei’i'd,  or  “White  Grant ;”  the  forest 
in  the  back  ground  intercepted  a prospect  of  thcCaspian  sea; 
this  stone  was  on  the  left  of  our  road,  (PI.  LX1X).  At  four 
larsangs,  or  between  fourteen  and  fifteen  miles,  we  went  over 
the  Pul-iub-i-Neka,  a high  bridge,  crossing  the  deep,  rapid, 
and  muddy  river  Neka;  this  bridge  is  said  to  be  equally  dis- 
tant from  Sari  and  from  Aahrqf  (i_i^1),  which  was  to  be  our 
mantel  for  the  night.  When  we  hud  arrived  within  five  miles 

(W)  Rud  i Tcjin  or  0. j Ttjinrh  rud , as  I find  it  in  a manuscript  of 

good  uuthority,  the  tarikh  Aulttm  A rail  and  a*  l*ie!ro  della  Valle  writes  tin*  name 
which  he  says  signifies  the  “ swift  river;” — *'  Chiamano  il  fiumc  Teggine  rud  chc  vuwlt 
“djr  .Veloce  Fiuoie.”  Letters  4,  da  Ferbabad,  101 U. 
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of  this  place,  a small  party  of  men  on  horseback  met  us ; and 
half  a mile  after,  an  istikbdl  of  about  fifty;  we  rode  together 
during  an  hour,  and  1 then  made  a view  of  the  small  palace 
or  villa  of  Sefi-abad  (oW  which  is  perched  on  a very  lofty 
hill,  and  ornamented  with  cypress  trees.  It  was  built  by 
Sha  h Abba's,  and  improved  or  enlarged  by  Siia'h  Sefi, 
whose  name  it  still  bears  ; and,  having  fallen  to  decay,  many 
workmen  are  now  employed  in  repairing  it  fSee  PL  LXXI). 
Near  this,  about  eighty  foot-soldiers,  clothed  without  any 
regard  of  uniformity,  and  having  muskets  of  various  sizes, 
joined  our  party  and  attended  us  lor  half  a mile  over  ground 
which,  they  said,  had  once  been  covered  with  the  houses  of 
Ashraf ; the  first  destruction  of  these  they  imputed  to  Nadir 
Siia'h;  and  what  he  had  spared,  the  late  earthquake  ruined. 
These  two  scourges  were,  unquestionably,  dreadful ; yet  I have 
reason  to  suspect  that  the  accounts  of  ravages  effected  by  the 
earthquake,  have  been,  in  some  instances,  much  exaggerated. 
It  was  now  six  o’clock,  and  the  evening  almost  dark;  we 
passed  through  the  Bazar;  this  and  the  adjacent  houses  (not 
very  numerous),  seemed  to  be  slight  wooden  structures,  co- 
vered with  reeds  and  rice  straw.  We  were  admitted  into  the 
royal  garden,  a spacious  extent  of  ground,  exhibiting  many 
noble  cypresses,  and  other  trees  of  considerable  size  and 
beauty.  Our  horses  climbed  up  some  sloping  terraces  of 
brick  five  or  six  feet  high,  over  these  a fine  stream  of  water 
descended  from  the  chashmeh  or  fountain,  and  intermediate 
reservoirs  near  the  palace,  where  at  length  we  alighted,  after 
a journey  of  about  thirty  miles;  during  which  we  had,  at  dif- 
ferent times,  seen  the  Caspian  sea  on  our  left,  distant  three 
or  four  farsangs.  1 was  conducted  to  a good  room,  and 
learned  from  an  intelligent  old  ked  khudd  or  householder,  that 
Ashraf , a town,  which  in  Sir  Thomas  Herbert’s  time  was 
peopled,  as  he  conjectured,  by  two  thousand  families,  had 
gradually  been  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a mean  deh  or 
village.  Sha'h  Abba's’s  palace,  described  by  that  ingenious 
traveller  (in  1627)  as  “pretty  large  and  but  newly  finished,’' 
had  been  burnt  accidentally ; and  the  present  edifice  was 
erected  by  Na  dir  Sha'h.  It  bears,  like  other  royal  habi- 
tations in  Persia,  the  name  of  Chdd-sitttin  (^JL-’f*-)  or  the 
“ Forty  columns,"  although  not  comprising  liali  that  uuui- 
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ber.  Its  plan,  like  tlic  style  of  its  architecture,  seemed  very 
simple;  a roof  supported  merely  on  two  rows  of  wooden  pil- 
lars served  to  connect  the  wings,  if  so  may  be  styled  those 
brick  buildings  at  each  end,  containing  a few  chambers.  On 
the  third  of  March,  soon  alter  sunrise,  I sketched  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  modern  palace  and  the  wooded  hills  behind 
it  (as  in  Plate  LXXI);  and  then  walked  through  all  the  ad- 
jacent grounds,  attended  by  the  venerable  bughban  {wLiU)  or 
gardener,  a tall  old  man  whose  beard  was  white  as  snow; 
he  had  offered  me  for  a phhkash , some  small  red  roses,  the 
first  of  this  year,  and  related  many  circumstances  relative  to 
the  palace,  and  several  extraordinary  anecdotes  of  Na'dir 
Sha'ii,  whom  he  (when  a boy  or  child,  for  the  tyrant  was 
assassinated  in  1747)  had  seen  here,  and  still  perfectly  remem- 
bered. It  now  appeared  that  these  gardens  comprehended, 
at  intervals  of  several  hundred  yards,  some  magnificent  struc- 
tures, each  of  which  might  even  now,  if  repaired,  be  consi- 
dered as  a palace;  but  with  theemdret  or  edifice  destroyed  by 
fire,  originally  the  chief  of  all,  must  have  constituted  a rcsi- 
denceof  truly  oriental  and  imperial  splendour.  But  through 
neglect  rather  than  time  these  memorialsof  Sha'ii  Abba  s’s 
glory  are  mouldering  to  decay.  That  they  were  founded  in 
the  Mohammedan  year  1021  (of  our  era  1 6 1 2)  we  learn  from 
a chapter  in  the  MS.  Tarikh  Aulum  A'rdi ; an  historical  work 
composed  nearly  at  the  same  time;  this  account,  however 
flowery,  affords  little  more  than  the  date,  and  the  praises 
usually  bestowed  by  the  author  on  all  his  royal  master's  un- 
dertakings. It  mentions  in  general  terms  the  “baths,  man- 
“sions  and  talars and  the  formation  of  “orchards  and 
“gardens  resembling  Eden,  and  comprising  those  various 
“ edifices  and  reservoirs  of  perfect  beauty',  filled  with  pleasant 
“ and  salubrious  water,  ingeniously  conveyed  from  the  lofty 
“ mountain  adjoining  into  those  haicz  or  cisterns  which  are  like 
“the  celestial  fountain  of  Cazcsar (M);  and  those  bowers  that 


(*'  Or  a*  the  Arabian*  pronounce  it  Catethar.  This  is  a river  in  Mohammed’# 
Paradise:  “sweeter  than  honey,  whiter  than  milk,  cooler  than  snow,  and  smoother 
M than  cream  ; its  banks  are  of  chrysolites,  and  the  vessels  to  drink  thereout  of  silver; 
“and  ihose  who  drink  of  it  shall  uevet  thirst,”  See  “ Sale  s Koran,”  note  on  chapter 
CVUJ,  entitled  Al  Cawthar. 
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“ might  ornament  the  paradisaical  garden  of  Irem”(^).  We 
then  read  in  plainer  language  that  this  place  having  become 
a favourite  habitation  of  the  monarch,  “was  now  exalted  from 
“ its  original  insignificance  to  the  rank  of  a considerable  town 
“ or  city”(w).  Yet  four  years  after  this  account  was  written, 
Pietro  della  Valle  described  Ashrof  as  “an  open  tract  whereon 
“ little  had  then  been  erected  besides  the  king’s  palace  at  that 
“ time  not  complete;  with  its  gardens  and  one  street  forming 
“ a bbz/ir,  and  many  houses  irregularly  scattered  in  the  midst 
“ of  trees ;”  and  according  to  a former  passage  of  the  Italian 
traveller’s  letter,  “ Sh  a'h  An  ha's  had  begun  to  build  at  Ashrqf 
“another  new  city”(*).  Sir  Thomas  Herbert  in  162“  (nine 
years  after  Della  Valle’s  time)  speaks  of  the  palace  as  recently 
finished;  “it  is  large,  says  lie,  and  looks  into  very  pleasant 
“ gardens;  albeit,  the  building  itself  be  not  very  regular,  but 
“ rather  confusedly  divides  itself  into  four  mohols  or  banquet- 
“ tmg  houses,  which  be  gorgeously  painted.”  lie  then  adds 
an  opinion,  totally  different  from  mine,  that  “were  these 
“united  they  might  better  delight  the  eye.  (Trav.  p.  183, 
edit,  of  1G63).  ]My  ancient  guide  first  led  me  to  the  Emfiret- 
i-C/uislirneh  or  “ Edifice  of  the  Fountain;”  whence 

a stream  of  admirable  water  flows  in  successive  tails  along  the 
half-ruined  walks,  shaded  with  lofty  trees,  and  once  bordered 
with  innumerable  flowers-  Of  this  emaret  1 hastily  made  a 
sketch  (FI.  LXX1),  and  then  examined  it,  ascending  to  the 
third  story  through  many  spacious  apartments,  formerly  or- 
namented with  gilding,  Arabestfuc  devices,  richly-carved 
wood-w  ork,  and  mirrors,  of  which  numerous  fragments  still 


(**)  Irem  or  Arrm,  a magnificent  palace  with  delightful  gardens,  mentioned  in  the 
Koran,  (chapter  LX XX IX).  1 shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  notice  it  more  par* 
ticularly. 

* ” j)  ^ ^ j LZJ  <j  ( " ) 

JspCj  j t J ^ jjJ  j 

jt‘  h**  t)'  3 3 /f 

(<T)  “ E luojjo  aperto,  rominciato  ndesso  a fabricare,  che  intin'  horn  non  vi  e altro 
“che  la  Casa  Reale,  non  ancor  fotnita,  con  i suoi  giardmi;  it  uoo  s trad  a in  Bazar  coo 
**  molte  e molte  allre  case,  sparse  senza  ordinc  qu&  e 1A  per  mezo  a gli  alheri.” — “ Sun 
*(  Mucsta  ha  cominciato  a fahricare  un’altra  nuova  citta/'  Viaggi,  &c.  Lettera  4 da 
t'erhahad,  Toni.  I.  p.  210,  280,  Veil  1081. 
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remained  in  several  takclu  hs  (a*?'j)  “niches,"  or  recesses.  The 
■walls  of  some  chambers  l..m  been  completely  painted,  and 
in  three  or  four  comparitiunls  1 traced  the  vestiges  of  an 
European  pencil.  Diana  with  nymphs  at  a fountain;  near 
In  r a large  urn,  and  dogs;  and  some  portraits,  almost  of  the 
natural  size,  lint  from  the  admission  of  damp  air,  (all  doors 
and  windows  having  been  broken  or  removed)  and  from  the 
smoke  of  fires  kindled  on  the  floors  ot  those  sumptuous  rooms, 
botli  the  outlines  and  colours  had  suffered  so  considerably  that 
it  was  difficult  to  ascertain  the  subjects  designed.  Those 
injuries  also  extended  to  some  pictures  of  the  best  Persian 
school ; in  w hich  had  been  delineated,  (for  they  were  discern- 
ible, though  faintly)  very  graceful  forms  and  handsome  faces 
of  women,  besides  various  representations  of  men  richly 
clothed  as  in  illuminated  Persian  manuscripts  of  the  sixteenth 
or  seventeenth  century.  There  were  also  fractured  pieces  of 
glazed  tile-work,  exhibiting  painted  scenes  from  favourite 
romances;  but  most  of  this  had  been  lately  transferred  to  the 
neighbouring  villa  of  Stji-dbdd,  which  masons  were  now  re- 
pairing by  order  of  the  king  or  prince.  In  other  compart- 
ments the  plaster  had  been  totally  or  partially  cut  out  from 
the  wall ; with  a design,  as  it  would  seem,  of  removing  certain 
groups,  the  least  worthy  of  preservation;  for,  from  imperfect 
figures  still  visible,  the  subjects  were  evidently  most  offensive 
to  modesty,  but  therefore  adapted  to  the  corrupt  taste  of 
Persians;  or  as  Ilanway  sa's  of  the  paintings  which  he  saw 
in  another  edifice  here,  “such  as  could  please  only  a volup- 
luous  Mahonimedan.”  (Trav.  Vol.  1.  p.  294-).  1 next  visited 

the  Sdheb-c-Zuni/iii  (^.Uj  i -*-1*),  a large  structure  different  in 

its  plan  but  equally  majestick  in  decay;  and  thence  went  on 
to  a more  extensive  building,  situate  among  lofty  chindrs  or 
planes,  cypresses  and  orange  trees;  and  explored  the  recesses 
ol  its  deserted  apartments,  to  enter  which  had  been  thcexclu- 
sive  privilege  of  one  man;  and  even  to  look  on  which  would 
once  have  cost  auy  other  man  his  life;  for  in  this  h harem  ( ,,».) 
had  resided  the  beautiful  wives  of  Sha  h Abba's.  I after- 
wards examined  the  khalnet  (cUjU)  or  private  chambers  of 
that  monarch,  in  an  edifice  falling  to  ruin,  yet  like  those  above 
noticed,  exhibiting  through  every  part,  abundant  proofs  of 
former  magnificence.  In  the  modern ChcU-sutun  where  1 was, 

2.N. 
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lodged,  some  of  the  old  paintings,  neatly  executed  on  tiles, 
which  had  ornamented  the  palace  destroyed  by  fire,  were  still 
preserved  in  the  pavement  of  door-ways  and  windows.  Ac- 
cording to  the  report  of  my  venerable  conductor,  several  hewn 
stones  of  the  water-works  belonging  to  the  Eindret-i  r hush  me h, 
had  been  brought  at  considerable  expense  from  Astrakhan; 
he  said  also,  that  one  of  the  noblest  trees,  growing  in  these 
gardens,  owed  its  origin  to  a shoot  or  seed,  sent  either  from 
J'arangkistdn  or  Hindustan  (Europe  or  I ndia)  to  S 11  a'u  Aura  s; 
this  was  not  mentioned  until  I had  mounted  my  horse, 
and  it  was  too  late  to  ascertain  the  particular  kind  of  tree. 
Leaving  these  delightful  gardens  and  their  princely  ruins, 
we  proceeded  to  the  unfinished  villa  of  Sefi-filiud,  already  de- 
lineated in  Plate  LXXI,  which  shows  its  exalted  situation,  on 
a mountain  finely  wooded  in  some  places,  and  in  others 
covered  with  grass  beautifully  verdant.  It  was  about  a mile 
from  the  Chehl-sutun , and  vciy  li'tle  out  of  our  way  towards 
Farrahh-ab6d,  which  we  proposed  to  be  the  mamel  of  this  day. 
The  former  villa  was  most  probably  that  noticed  by  Han- 
way,  and  described  by  an  earlier  traveller,  Sir  Thomas  Her- 
bert, as  having  been  denominated  after  its  founder,  Abba's^); 
but  since  the  embellishments  and  additions  made  by  Sha'h 
Skfi,  this  monarch’s  name  has  been  attached  to  it,  although 
the  present  edifice,  (of  the  Kutah  Farangki  class,  described  in 
p.  20,and  inVol.  II.  p.  2),  has  been  recently  erected  on  the  plat- 
form and  lower  walls  of  the  older  building.  For  the  trouble  of 
ascending  several  flights  of  steps,  we  were  amply  recompensed 
by  aglorious  prospect  of  theCaspian  sea, which  w as,  probably, 
six  or  eight  mdes  distant;  but  from  such  an  elevation  appeared 
much  nearer.  Here  a bay  was  formed  by  arms  of  the  main 
land,  widely  extended,  and  seemingly,  but  as  my  guide 
declared,  not  really,  insulated.  Of  many  buildings  that 
formerly  crowned  the  summit  of  this  hill  and  contributed 
to  the  delights  of  Abbas’s  or  Sefi’s  villa,  there  now  re- 

<**>  “At  some  distance  from  this,  on  an  eminence,  is  a small  buiMin  » wlrrh  seemed 
**t*>  be  intended  for  An  observatory.  The  whole  commands  a view  of  is  very  fine 
**  country,  and  the  Caspian  sea,  <Src,"  (lianway’i  Travels,  Vol  I.  p 2!H».  "Abha$tb*ut 
*'  also  is  not  above  two  miles  hence;  and  far  surpasses  fora  curioii*  summer-  H Mite,  ex- 
ceeding all  bis  other  for  prospect,  painting,  liumurim,  water  w >rks,  an  I a fore-l  winch 
“ is  stored  with  game  of  several  sorts."  (Herbert’s  Travels,  third  edit.  Id(J6,  p.  l&i). 
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mained  only  part  of  llic  hath  and  one  end  of  the  aqueduct, 
by  means  of  which  water  had  been  most  ingeniously  con- 
veyed upwards  from  a celebrated  spring  in  the  neighbouring 
mountain  to  a considerable  height;  this  aqueduct  was  of  the 
kind  in  Persian  architecture  styled  Shuler  gtt/u  (J6  JO.)  or 
“Camel’s  Throat;’’  having  sketched  the  form  of  us  remains 
(as  in  Plate  LXXII),  1 visited  the  hamm/tm  or  bath,  where 
many  painted  tdes  removed  from  the  chief  palace  lay  neg- 
lected on  the  floor ; some  still  perfect,  but  a much  greater 
number  irreparably  broken. 

We  descended  from  the  eminence  of  Sefi-hbdd,  went  on 
nearly  a mile,  and  passed  the  Deh-t-Zirviin  jj),  a village 
dependent  on  Ashrtif;  and  soon  after  entered  the  jangul  ( Jki*.) 
or  forest,  through  which,  with  much  difficulty  we  forced  our 
way,  being  often  obliged,  by  stumps  and  branches  of  trees, 
to  quit  tlie  rugged  and  narrow  path,  and  ride  m marshy  grounds 
where  sometimes  our  horses  sunk  in  water  to  the  saddle-girths. 
We  had  advanced  between  five  and  six  miles,  when  a well- 
dressed  chief  at  the  head  of  twenty  horsemen,  armed  with 
muskets  and  spears,  received  us  very  ceremoniously.  This 
chief  was  Kar  i'm  Kiia'n  Afuha'n  (^Wl  J*.  ; he  escorted 

us  to  his  ow  n village,  called  from  its  situation  on  a tumular 
piece  of  ground,  Kuru-Tapeh , or  'Tepeh  y),  the  “ Black 
“ hillock;”  distant  from  Ashraf  about  seven  miles,  and  in  the 
midst  of  an  extensive  level  tract,  of  which  the  surface  was 
now'  covered  with  water  and  moist  clay  to  the  depth  of  ten  or 
twelve  inches,  but  in  summer  formed  a rich  and  very  fertile 
plain.  Rising  above  this,  the  Tapeh  or  “mount”  appeared 
like  an  island,  barely  large  enough  to  contain  the  houses  that 
stood  upon  it;  all  slight  structures  of  wood,  reeds  and  straw, 
except  one  emaret,  a mason-work  edifice  (of  brick)  which  had 
been  erected  for  the  king’s  accommodation  when  engaged 
on  a hunting  party.  As  the  name  of  tiiis  place,  although 
Turkish,  may  have  been  the  same,  or  partly  the  same,  eigh- 
teen hundred  years  ago,  1 had  entertained  some  hopes  of 
being  able,  in  this  Tapeh  or  Tepeh,  to  ascertain  the  position 
of  Tuf  e,  w Inch  Strabo  describes  as  the  principal  or  royal  city 
of  llyrcania;  advantageously  situate  within  a little  distance 
of  the  sea,  and  according  to  report  fourteen  hundred  stadia.k 
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from  the  Caspian  straits(49).  I thought  it  not  impossible  that 
the  epithet  Kara  (black)  might  have  been  more  recently  pre- 
fixed; or  that  the  Greek  transcribers  might  have  omitted  it; 
thus  Carla  mentioned  also  in  the  same  passage,  as  the  name 
of  another  tow  n in  this  province,  appears  to  want  the  Zttilra 
or  Zeudra  placed  before  it  by  Arrianl40).  But  I could  not  dis- 
cover on  llie  “ Black  Mount”  any  ruins  favouring  its  claim 
either  to  antiquity  or  importance.  In  the  time  of  Strabo, 
however,  the  houses  of  this  country  were  most  probably  con- 
structed of  very  perishable  materials,  as  in  the  tenth  century 
after,  when  Ebn  Haiti;  al  travelled,  and  as  they  are  now,  in 
the  nineteenth^1}.  On  our  approach  to  this  extraordinary 
village,  1 sketched  it  as  in  Plate  LXX1I,  and  having  break- 
fasted at  the  king’s  hunting- lodge,  proceeded  two  miles  when 
we  crossed  a river  of  such  depth  that  those  w ho  rode  on  small 
horses  were  carried  down  the  stream  for  many  yards;  and  the 
legs  of  every  man  were  wetted  above  his  boot-tops.  In  con- 
sequence of  instructions  sent  the  day  before  by  my  me  liman - 
ddr , three  or  four  branches  of  trees  had  been  laid  here  so  as 
to  form  a kind  of  bridge;  but  it  yielded  to  the  two  first  mules 
that  were  forced  half-way  over,  and  they  fell  into  the  water, 
with  a man  who  drove  them.  We  purchased  fish  apparently 
of  the  salmon  kind,  which  some  boys  had  just  taken  in  one  of 
their  nets  or  baskets ; all  the  adjacent  morass  was  covered  w ith 
snipes,  wild  ducks,  gulls,  and  other  birds.  At  the  fifteenth 


(*•)  Among  the  chief  cities  lie  enumerates  TaXaft  teat  Ha /japan  r}  eai  Kuora,  and 
immediately  adds,  ecu  to  fiaoiXit ov  Tawtj  0 <paai  puepoy  vvtp  rrjt  ^aXarrrjs  itpvpeiav 
bu\uv  r£v  Katnriwv  kvXwv  trabtovs  \iXiov $ TerpaKooiovt-  Strab.  Cicogr.  Lib.  XI. 

(*)  See  Arrian,  (Lib.  til.)  before  quoted  p.  260.  See  also  M.  Barbifc  du  Bncase 
(Aim Lite  de  la  carte,  &c.  subjoined  to  Ste.  Croix’s  Esamrn  Critique  des  t idoriens 
d' Alexandre  (2de  edit.)  p.  819;  44  S'rabon  fait  mention  ci'une  ville  de  Carta  dans  I’Hyr- 
41  canie  qui  doit  etre  la  nithne  que  Zeudra  Carta  " It  is  well  known  that  Carta,  softened 
by  the  Persians  into  Garda  and  Gard , sign  1 tied  a city  or  town;  and  occurs  in  a mul- 
tiplicity of  instances,  added  to  another  word;  generally  the  name  of  some  illustrious 
personage ; if  applied  alone,  as  in  the  passage  of  Strabo,  it  must  signify  Knr 
44  the  city;*'  but  from  the  next  sentence  we  learn  that  Carta  was  not  the  capital.  I 
suspect  the  omission  of  Zadra,  Zeudra,  or  some  other  word ; (See  p.  267.  note  ).  The 
learned  French  geographer  above  quoted,  (Analyse  de  la  Carte,  Ac  p.  B«U‘  acknow- 
ledging the  uncertainty  attending  Tape , supposes  that  Amol  may  he  the  place  which 
now  represents  it. 

(•')  See  the  printed  44  Oriental  Geography  of  Ebn  Hau*  a l,”  and  the  corresponding 
passage  in  the  manuscript,  ( bur  al  beldam ) quoted  in  p 2b5. 
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mile  (from  Ashraf)  we  crossed,  under  similar  circumstances, 
another  river  equally  deep,  then  rode  on  the  Khey/ibdn  or 
paved  causeway  of  Sha  h Aiiua's,  but  quitted  it  soon  for  the 
intricate. jangal  path,  until,  about  the  twentieth  mile,  accord- 
ing to  my  best  calculation,  we  passed  an  old  brick-built  tower 
or  barge  i-y),  called  Sepid-ddr-e-bun  “ the  root  or  stump  of 
“ the  poplar  trec”(M);  where,  emerging  from  the  thick  forest, 
we  suddenly  found  ourselves  within  fifty  yards  of  the  very  sea; 
the  intermediate  space  being  a smooth  expanse  of  sand  so  fine 
that  after  the  difficult  roads  which  we  had  just  left,  this  shore 
seemed  like  the  softest  carpet^).  So  many  peculiarities  in 
colour,  taste  and  other  circumstances,  have  been  attributed 
to  this  sea  by  various  writers,  classical  and  oriental,  that  1 had 
long  been  desirous  of  visiting  it.  My  first  observations  na- 
turally were  made  on  its  distant  appearance;  viewed  from  the 
hill  at  Aliabud  (see  p.  250),  it  resembled  any  other  sea;  but 
standing  near  its  waves,  I fancied  that  they  looked  more 
brown  than  the  waters  of  the  Atlantick  or  Indian  ocean,  or  of 
the  Persian  gulf;  this  colour  was  evidently  caused  by  the 
admixture  of  fine  sand ; each  wave  as  it  approached  the  shore 


(••)  ^ j J The  word  d’trJiJ,  according  to  the  Farkang  Burhan  Kate* 

signifies  in  it*  primary  sense  <*  tree;  amt  we  find  tepid  dar  thus  explained  jn  the  same 
excellent  Dictionary  ; '•  it  is  a tree  exceedingly  graceful  in  its  shape  and  well  propor- 
" tinned,  with  leaves  growing  in  a pleasing  manner,  and  it  is  one  of  the  seven  kinds  of 
•*  bid  or  willow ; it  docs  not  yield  fruit  or  any  other  product ; and  it  is  said  that  between 
“this  and  the  date  tret,  such  an  antipathy  exists  that  it  will  not  become  green,  nor 
“ Hourish  in  the  same  place/' 

j' ) '-id  ) vjyj  3 *0  j'jaj--. 

Jjy  y ij*}  y y Mg* 

Oytti  y \ 

The  name  is  also  written  Septdar  and  Sejidar ; and  signifies  the 

**  white  tree"  or  11  poplar."  It  is  the  gharab  <— > £ of  the  Arabians,  or  as  some  call  it 
inham  according  to  Ha  mo  all  ah  in  that  chapter  of  his  A ozhat  al  Cotub  which 

relates  to  trees  not  bearing  fruit.  (See  Vol.  I.p.43,  note  57 J. (**) 

(**)  As  it  would  interrupt  considerably  this  narrative  of  mv  journey,  I shall  place  in 
the  Appendix  what  was  originally  designed  for  insertion  here,  a section  or  chapter 
relating  peculiarly  to  the  great  "Caspian  Lake;"  for  so  our  Milton,  (Par  Reg.  111. 
27D  calls  this  extraordinary  'tea,  aud  such  Herodotus  knew  it  to  be;'  H'Xr  Kanri 7 
£a\nffffa  i^ri  if  euvrrft  ov  avpptayovaa  rrf  trtpr 1 SaXaaaa.  (Lib  1.203).  In  that  sec- 
tion an  original  map  of  the  Caspian  sea  furnished  by  a very  ancient  and  valuable  Persian 
manuscript,  will  enable  me  to  form  a kind  of  “ Periplus/’  which  it  is  my  mteiitiou  to 
illustrate  with  extracts  from  the  works  of  Eastern  authors. 
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seemed  white  from  frotli ; this  it  deposited  on  the  beach  and 
retired  apparently  loaded  with  the  sand  which  it  had  set  in 
motion.  I could  not  perceive,  even  when  on  its  brink,  that 
marine  or  saline  smell  which  so  sensibly  indicates  the  ocean 
at  a considerable  distance.  That  the  Caspian  sea  wanted  this 
smell  was  often  remarked,  as  we  advanced  towards  it,  bv  my 
servant  Ismaail,  whose  life  had  been  chiefly  past  on  the  shore 
of  the  Persian  Gulf  The  only  shells  which  rewarded  onr 
search  along  the  strand,  so  nearly  resembled  the  common 
English  cockle  shells  that  I should  have  hesitated  to  offer  the 
engraved  representation  of  two,  (from  twenty  or  thirty  now 
before  me)  had  not  an  ingenious  conchologist  pronounced 
them  worthy  of  delineation.  They  appear  in  Misc.  PI  fig  27, 
of  the  real  size.  No  person  with  whom  I conversed  on  the 
subject  of  these  shells,  bad  ever  happened  to  see  one  con- 
taining the  fish;  we  examined  hundredsand  all  were  empty (**). 
Among  the  wonders  formerly  attributed  to  this  lake,  were 
serpents  of  enormous  magnitude^);  that  such  existed  at  any 
period,  may  well  be  doubted;  for,  although  one  Persian 
declared  to  me  that  he  had  heard  from  another,  many  sur- 
prising stories  of  snakes,  vaguely  described  as  two  or  throe 
gaz  long  (eight  or  twelve  feet),  and  thick  as  the  calf  of  a 
man’s  leg,  which  had  often  shown  themselves  in  this  sea  near 
Asterdbad , yet  the  Armenians  and  others  who  had  navigated 
it  in  every  direction  did  not  recount  any  marvellous  anecdote 
on  this  subject;  neither  does  Gmelin,  nor  Pallas  enumerate 
any  remarkable  creatures  of  the  snake  or  serpent  kind  among 
the  natural  productions  of  the  Caspian  lake ; they  found,  how- 
ever, like  otiu  r trarellers  who  had  visited  the  bordering 
provinces  of  Gildn  and  Mdzenderan  during  summer,  that 


(M)  Herbert  enumerates  ot/strrs  among  the  Caspian  fish,  (Travels,  3d  edit,  p 
and  Gmelin  inform*  us  that  the  rocks  and  mountains  near  Derbrnd contain  “ iiiinum. 
“ bre  prodisicM*  de  coquillage*/'  both  petrified  and  calcined;  Pallas  also  mentions 
the  “coquilles  appellees  Prigne»,”  found  in  the  Caspian  Sea,  (Hist,  de*  Decouv  fade* 
par  divers  savan*  Voyagcurs,  Arc.  Tom  II  p 50  ami  191,  Berne,  17*9.  ocl  ) Bell 
(of  Antermonv)  saw  on  the  Russian  side,  as  I on  the  Persian,  “no  shell-fish  except  a 
“ kind  of  cockle,  the  shells  of  which  are  very  pretty."  Travels  from  St.  Petersburg!!,  Arc* 
Vol.  I,  p.  03,  (E'linb  1780,  oct.)  See  also  Hist,  des  Decouv.  Tome  111,  p.  77,  for 
names  of  some  shells  found  iu  the  Caspian  by  Gmelin  and  Pallas. 

Mare  Caspium  dulciua  ceteris  iugenti*  magnitudinis  serpentes  alit.  Q.  Curt.  vi.  4» 
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snakes  were  very  numerous  on  the  coast(“) ; and  a passage 
in  the  Appendix,  quoted  from  the  great  Persian  geogra- 
pher 1Iamdali.au,  mentions  the  Je urch-i-maru n-bi-zaher 
( jhjM  Jij*  or  “Island  of  Serpents  without  venom.” 

The  beach  has  been  already  described  as  composed  of  fine 
sand,  over  which  we  rode  as  on  a carpet.  It  yielded  neither 
pebbles,  nor,  I may  say,  stones  of  any  kind,  for  the  few  that 
lay  on  its  surface  appeared  to  have  been  thrown,  or  brought 
as  ballast  for  boats,  from  the  wooded  grounds  adjoining.  Wc 
sought  also  in  vain  for  sea-weed  ; with  which  and  Caspian 
shells,  I was  willing  to  enrich  the  cabinet  of  a friend  in  Eu- 
rope. But  on  the  subject  of  shells  and  sea-wreeds,  of  the  water 
and  its  dark  colour;  and  the  want  of  smell  in  this  great  lake, 
the  reader  must  recollect  that  my  observations  were  confined 
to  an  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  southern  coast;  which, 
perhaps,  differs  in  some  respects  from  the  parts  distant  many 
hundred  miles.  There  is,  however,  one  circumstance  of  this 
sea,  which  has  been  remarked,  I believe,  in  every  direction; 
this  is  the  freshness  of  its  water  near  the  shore.  Strabo,  on 
the  authority  of  Polycletus,  mentions  that  it  was  sweetish ; 
Curtius  describes  it  as  sweeter  than  other  seas;  and  that  Alex- 
ander found  it  so,  we  learn  from  Pliny;  his  copyist,  Solmus; 
and  from  Plutarch^7).  Its  partial  freshness  is  noticed  by  Ebn 
IlAt  KAL,and  by  European  travellers^58).  I was  extremely  de- 

44  Ami  when  we  came  near  the  sea  we  were  no  less  troubled  with  snakes  ; for  if  so 
'*  be  we  lift  the  road,  and  rid  through  the  green  pastures,  then  they  would  wind  about 
41  uur  horses*  legs  without  other  harm  than  affrighting,  and  serving  to  persuade  us  into 
*•  the  common  path  again  ” SirTh.  Herbert's  Travels,  p 18*2,  (third  edit.  16415),  See 
also  p.  lull.  “ Nos  voyageurft  ne  croseut  pas  surtout  qu'il  y ait  un  pays  dans  I'univers 
••  plus  iufecte  de  era  pa  uiisT  de  greuouilles,  de  lezards,  de  serpens,  &c.  que  le  Cjlulan  et 
••  le  Masandtrau."  Hist  lies  Decouv.  &c.  Tome  II,  p.438. 

(w)  Ys-oyXmrv  ti  vat  to  v?«p.  (Strab  Oeogr.  Lib.xi).  "MarcCnspinnt  didcms  ceteris.*' 
44  dtilciur  sit  quam  cetera  maria  " Quint.  Curt.  Lib.  vj,  i».  18.  “ Huustum  ipsins  inaris 
•'dulcein  ease  et  Alexander  maguus  prodidit;  ct  M.  Varro  talcm  periatum  Ponipeio, 
•♦jtixla  res  gerenti  Mtiliridatico  hello,  magti  it  inline  baud  dubi**  influrnlittm  amniutn 
•*  victo  sale.”  (Plin  Nat.  lli>L  Lib.  vi.  17).  *'  fc»se  in  Asiatica  plaga  dnhe  li  .ustu 

•'  Aievamlro  Magno  probation  cst,  mox  Pompeii)  Magno  qui  liello  Mithridaticc,  sicut 
41  coinmiiito  ejti*  Varro  tradit,  ip>is  haustibus  periciitan  fidcro  voluil.  H eveuire  pro* 
**  duu I £ mum  ro  fluiuiniMi  quorum  t.mta  copi  t ibi  confluii,  in  nalur  m inaris  vertaiit/' 
b um.  Polvlmt.  cap.  XIX.  “ rXacurrpoe  h rij » «XXr/r  •^oAurrqf.'*  Piut.  in  Alcxandro. 

(*)  See  F.BN  ilAUCAL  from  the  MS.  Sur  al  brNun  ) quoted  in  the  Appcudix, 
(Article  ou  Caspian  boa),  also  Jcukiusuii,  Okartus,  i*ere  Avnl,  Le  Biuu,  Ac, 
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sirons  of  ascertaining  this  point,  and  immediatelyon  myarrival 
at  the  sea  from  AshraJ',  lost  not  a moment  in  gratifying  at  once 
my  curiosity  on  this  subject,  and  my  thirst  after  a fatiguing 
ride.  The  water  was  so  slightly  brackish  that  it  afforded  me 
a draught,  not  by  any  means  unpleasant;  thinking,  however, 
that  thirst  had  probably  recommended  its  flavour  on  this  first 
trial,  1 tasted  and  found  it  the  same,  not  only  soon  after,  but 
several  times  during  my  journey  of  two  days  along  the  shore. 
Among  the  ancient  writers  and  European  travellers  (Pliny, 
Solinus,  Olearius,  &c.)  who  notice  this  freshness,  some  have 
ascribed  it,  and  without  doubt,  most  justly,  to  the  numerous 
rivers  that  flow  into  the  sea,  each  for  a certain  distance  accord- 
ing to  its  size  or  force,  resisting  an  union  with  the  salt  water; 
but  this  invariably  predominates,  and  in  soipe  places  within 
one  mile  of  the  shore,  in  others  within  two  or  three  miles; 
•where,  as  Acnatu's  and  Mose',  Armenian  traders,  whom  1 
shall  have  occasion  to  mention,  and  several  Persians  who  had 
often  navigated  it,  assured  me,  the  Caspian  “is  as  salt  as  our 
“ great  ocean’'!59).  They  further  said,  that  between  Mashehd- 
t-Sur  and  Langar&tl,  (a  space  of  ninety  or  perhaps  an  hundred 
miles)  above  three  hundred  rivers  of  various  sizes,  contributed 
to  fill  this  extraordinary  lake;  and  a Persian  declared  it  a 
matter  well  known,  that  they  exactly  equalled  in  number  the 
days  of  the  year.  This  report,  although  probably  much  ex- 
aggerated, must  be  founded  on  the  actual  and  wonderful  mul- 
tiplicity of  streams;  and  is,  in  some  measure,  confirmed  by 
Olearius,  a writer  of  undoubted  credit,  in  the  account  of  his 
own  journey  along  a part  of  the  South  Western  coast  (“J ; and 


(*)  I use  the  words  of  Anthony  Jenkinson  ; " This  sea  is  fresh  water  in  nnny  places, 
•*and  in  other  places  as  salt  as  our  great  ocean/'  Hxklyit's  Coll  of  Voyages,  Vol.  I, 
p.  3*J4.  And  Olearius  having  observed  that  the  “ wnlor  is  neither  s ilt  nor  fresh/  on 
the  coast  of  Hyrcania  which,  he  says,  is  now  culled  Kilan,  (for  Gi/iin  ),  accounts  for  it 
•4  by  reason  of  the  mixture  of  divers  rivers,  which  fail  info  the  said  %ea  on  th  it  side  ; foe 
" in  the  sea  itself  the  water  is  as  salt  as  anv  other  that  ever  I could  ta'leof.”  Voyages 
an  I Travels  of  the  Ambassadors,  dec.  English  I'rauslation,  Loud.  1602,  p.  192. 

* 

(")  " Bui  what  on  the  oilier  side  is  murli  to  lie  wondered  at,  is  that  thnueh  so  great 
•*  a number  of  rivers  mccssanlls  pay  the  tribute  .if  their  waters  into  it.  set  ran  it  not 
••  be  said  what  become,  thereof.  We  ai  first  could  hardly  he  induced  to  believe  wh.it 
“was  told  us  concerning  all  those  rivers;  but  when  at  our  return  out  of  Persia,  between 
“ Rescht  and  Schamachy,  which  was  twenlv  d .ties  journey,  we  took  notice  that  we  had 
" crossed  above  fourscore,  treat  and  small  rivers,  we  made  no  difficulty  then  ’o  aa- 
“ quiesce  in  the  relations  we  had  before  received  thereof."  Ambass.Trav.  p.  tat. 
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still  more  strongly  by  the  testimony  of  M.  Gmelin,  the  cele- 
brated Russian  uaturalisl(61).  A gradual  rise  in  this  sea  has 
been  frequently  noticed;  not  partial,  as  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  other  branches  connected  with  the  ocean,  where  the  water 
encroaches  on  the  land  at  one  side  and  recedes  from  it  on  the 
other;  but  general,  as  we  learn  front  a Persian  geographer 
quoted  in  the  Appendix,  the  Russian  observations^*) and  the 
testimony  of  English  navigators(M).  This  rise,  however, 
seems  so  inadequate  to  the  vast  and  constant  influx  of  rivers, 
that  it  is  found  difficult  to  account,  why  the  Caspian  sea  has 
not  long  since  overflowed  its  basin,  or  risen  to  a much  higher 
degree.  “This,”  says  the  Baron  de  Ste.  Croix,  “may  be  ex- 
“ plained  on  the  principles  of  evaporation,  which  carries  off 
“ a quantity  of  water  equal  to  that  admitted’^64) ; and  he  cites 
the  opinion  of  Dr.  Halley,  and  Perry’s  calculation  of  the 
water  which  this  sea  mav  be  supposed  to  receive  ever  v minute 
from  the  river  Wolga(“);  alter  all,  he  acknow  ledges  his  own 
belief  “ that  the  Caspian  sea  is  a reservoir  of  w hich  the  waters 
“ go  to  form  the  sources  of  those  rivers  that  issue  from  the 
“ mountains  ol  Cathmir"^6);  thus  corroborating,  although  lie 

(•‘)  In  the  space  of  about  right  miles,  on  the  way  between  Resht  and  Amul  urt 
counted,  he  two  hundred  anti  ta tty  rivers,  running  into  the  sea,  many  exceedingly 
broad  ami  deep,  which  rentier  the  passage  across  at  some  times  impracticable  for  weeks 
together,  and  others  of  Ih  in  torrents  almost  dry  in  summer,  but  liable  to  excessive 
floods.  " On  rompfe deux  cens  rinquante  rivieres  grandes  et  petite*  qui  vont  se  ji  tter 
“dans  celte  niPnie  nier,  sur  le  cliemin  de  Ruduarix  Masnndrran  (he  travelled  in  1771) 
“et  rendent  souvent  la  communication  tic*  dilKci.'e  II  eat  vrai  que  I on  coiupn-nd 
“duns  le  nomhre  beaucoup  de  torrena  qui  s»at  teKeroeut  a sec  pendant  I’ete,  quon 
“a  peine  k trouver  quelque  irate  de  lenr  embouchure;  amis  il  y en  a d autres 
“d 'line  lurgeuret  d’une  profoodeur  considerable  qui  se  gonflriit  tenement  *u  printems 
“de  rnrine que  tons  ces  petlts  lorrens,  que  les  roulea en  sont  quelque  lois  iiupratiquables 
“ties  MMuaitirs  eutieres  **  See  the  account  of  M Gmelin  * travels,  published  in  the 
" HUtoire  de*  Decouvertes  faites  par  divers  savan*  Voyageurs,"  Ac.  oct.  Berne,  1770, 
Tome  II.  p.  443. 

(m)  Mentioned  by  lianway,  (See  bis  Travels,  Ac.  Vol.  I.  ch.  XXIV.  p.  150). 

(")  Capt.  Woodroo fe,  Hanway,  Ac.  lianway *s  Travels,  Vol.  I.  cli.  XXIV. 

(**)  •«  Ce  phfenom^ne  peut  s'expliquer  par  Tevapomtion ; qui  euleve  une  quantity 
M d’euu  egale  a celle  que  recoit  celte  mer.”  Exam.  Cnt.  de*  liis.  d'Aiex.  3de  edit,  p 704. 

(u)  Philosophical  Transactions,  1087;  State  of  Russia,  Ac. 

C)  “ Au  reste,  je  crois  que  la  Mer  Caspienne  est  un  reservoir  dont  les  eaux  vont 
“former  le*  source*  des  fleuves  qui  sortent  des  raontagoes  du  Cacheiuire*"  Exam. 
Cnt.  (2de.  edit;  p.  704. 
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but  partially  quotes,  the  opinion  long  before  expressed  by 
Olearius^). 

From  that  spot  near  the  ruined  tower  (mentioned  in  p. 
277)  where  I had  alighted  to  taste  the  sea-water,  we  rode 
most  pleasantly  on  the  soft  sand  four  or  five  miles,  the  trees 
of  a thick  jangal  being  on  our  left  within  fifty  yards,  and  the 
waves,  on  our  right,  gently  curling  every  minute  about  the 
horses  feet;  during  these  four  or  five  miles  we  crossed  as  many 
rivers;  some  of  which,  very  broad  and  deep,  it  was  not  reck- 
oned safe  to  enter  on  horseback  without  a guide;  and  from 
delays  in  procuring  one  and  various  difficulties  in  passing 
over,  the  evening  became  extremely  dark  before  we  had 
quitted  the  sea  side  and  turned  towards  the  left  into  an  intri- 
cate forest  path.  HereSiiERi'p  Kiia'n  caused  lighted  can- 
dles to  be  carried  before  us;  at  length  we  reached  the  river 
Tejin  (or  Tejtneh  J,  over  which  we  were  ferried  iu  a large  flat- 
bottomed  boat;  and  I was  immediately  conducted  to  a 
spacious  and  magnificent  tent;  this  the  worthy  l attr,  Mi'rza' 
Reza',  had  sent  for  my  accommodation  from  Sari;  it  was 
pitched  within  a few  yards  of  the  river  (here  very  large,  muddy 
and  full  of  fish),  and  not  much  farther  from  the  royal  palace 
of  Farahh-abdd  (all  _jj),  now  falling  to  decay.  Of  this  day’s 
journey,  the  greater  part  had  been  so  fatiguing  and  disagree- 
able, that  1 perhaps  over- rated  the  distance;  it  seemed  to  me, 
however,  twenty-six  or  twenty-seven  miles;  but  Sir  Thomas 
Herbert,  or  the  printer  of  his  book,  must  have  omitted  the 
important  word  twenty,  when  he  informs  us  that  Farahh-dbdd  is 
Jive  miles  from  AshraJ (M).  My  statement  will  much  better 


(w)  "Besides  the  mists  which  arc  very  frequent  there,  and  consequently  consume 
41  a great  part  thereof,  the  rest  is  returned  by  secret  channels  to  the  sources  of  the 
41  fountains  and  rivers,  according  to  the  wise  man’s  saying  •*  that  ail  rivers  come  out 
“of  the  sea  and  return  thither  again."  Travels  of  the  Ambassadors,  Eng.  edit. 
p.  191.  Of  this  passage,  notwitstanding  the  coincidence  ol  opinions  respecting  the 
tourceg,  M.  de  Ste,  Croix  alludes  only  to  the  first  part;  "Olearitis  pretend  qie  lea 
Mcaux  de  cette  nier  sont  pomptes  par  beaucoup  de  brouiltards."  Examcii  Critique, 
&c,  (2de  edit.)  p.  704,  note. 

(••)  " Farrabavt,  the  Hyrcan  metropolis,  hut  five  miles  west  removed  thence,  where 
11  the  seat  royal  in  that  countrey  lias  been  kepi  for  some  gen  rations."  “ The  first 
41  night  after  we  left  Asharuff  we  lodged  in  Fcrrabaut,  whit  h is  five  miles  from 
41  Aiharaff*  Hcrb.Trav,  p|>.  100,  190,  v0d.  edit.  IGtJdj.  Perhaps  be  wrote  five  leagues. 
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correspond  to  Pietro  della  Valle’s  account;  for  in  travelling 
between  these  places,  even  at  a season  when  the  marshes  were 
becoming  dry  and  the  road  was  alreadyexcellent,he  employed 
all  the  day,  except  two  hours,  from  an  early  time  of  morning 
until  the  sun  hail  nearly  seq69);  and  the  distance,  he  tells  us, 
was  “about  six  leagues”!70);  which  if  he  meant  the  Persian 
leagues  or  farsangs  (as  in  other  passages),  would  amount  to 
nearly  two  and  twenty  miles(ri).  Our  general  course  had 
fluctuated  between  west-north-west  and  west. 

Although  the  best  spot  of  ground  had  been  chosen  for  my 
tent,  yet  its  extreme  dampness  was  almost  immediately  per- 
ceptible through  the  straw  and  a new  carpet  that  covered  the 
floor;  there,  however,  I passed  the  night  without  any  incon- 
venience or  unpleasant  consequence;  and  on  the  fourth  rose 
before  six  o’clock,  being  desirous  of  visiting  the  palace  called 
JehaibiiemA,  and  various  remains  ofotheredifices  which  had  ren- 
dered Fai ahh-abad  an  object  of  admiration  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  That  valuable  AlS.  history  of  the  Abbasides,  entitled 
Thrtkh-Aulum-A'rhi  describes  the  building  of  this  city  before 
the  foundation  of  Ashraf;  yet  enumerates  both  circumstances 
as  events  of  nearly  the  same  period;  the  Muhammedan  year 
1021,  or  of  the  Christian  era  1612;  after  a preamble  which 
serves  rather  to  display  the  beauties  of  florid  language  than  to 

(•)  " A i duedi  Maggio  (1018)  la  mattina  per  tempo,  partii  da  Firhabad”— sempre 
veno  LevHiito  e sempre  per  piano,  e perche  i fangbi  era  no  gia  comiuciati  a seccare,  tro- 
vammo  l»uonis5tma  e gustossima  strada — ad  bom  di  desinare  ci  fermammo  a riposate 
un  puio  di  hor< — Ricavalcando  poi  caminaramo  fin  'ad  un  'liorm  innaim  al  tramontar 
del  sole — fmulnirnie  arrivainmo  iu  Etcref, Viaggi,  Letters  4 da  Ferhabad;  Toot. 
1.  pp.  285,  286;  Ven.  1681. 

Eacrfcf,  luogo  lontano  da  Ferhabad  intorno  a sei  legbe."  ib.  p.  248. 

(*')  Thus  be  reckons  **  four  leagues  of  road,"  qvatro  leghe  di  Mirada , from  Sari  to  Far - 
habad;  this  the  Persians  at  present  always  compute  to  be  four  farsangs,  and  iu  the  ma- 
DUscript  Tartkh  Au/um  A rai,  hereafter  quoted,  we  find  it  so  described;  also  in  the  7aA> 
wim  of  Sa'dkk  Is  pahan!, who  informs  us  that  ^ sc-y J+f*  M 

uFarahh  6b  id  is  a town  of  Mazendtran  four  farsangs  distant  from  Seri;*  and  be  adds  that 
(from  (be  Fortunate  tales)  its  longitude  is  ^ 88  0;  and  latitude  (from  the  equi- 

noctial line)  y 3G  10.  Notwithstanding  the  respectable  authorities  just  cited,  for 
the  distance  between  Surf  and  Farahab6dt  l inclined  to  think  it  one  mile  aod  a half 
or  two  miles  more.  The  Persians  both  iu  conversation  and  in  books,  compute  by  round 
numbers,  and  scarcely  ever  condescend  to  notice  quarters  or  even  halves  of  farsangs. 
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communicate  interesting  particulars,  we  learn  tliat  Sha'h 
Abba's  “ cast  the  anchor  of  residence  in  that  spot  resembling 
“the  enchanted  garden  of  Jrem ; Farahh-ibud,  situate  on  the 
“ shore  of  the  sea  of  Khozar,  and  hitherto  denominated  Tdhun, 
“ through  which  flows  a great  river  bearing  the  name  of  Teji- 
“ neh-rud .”  Cn  the  bank  of  this,  the  king  caused  lofty  and 
splendid  mansions  to  be  constructed  ; “ and  as  his  mind  was 
“ always  occupied,  whilst  he  resided  here,  in  promoting  mirth, 
“the  place  which  afforded  him  so  much  delight  was  called 
“ Farahh-dbdd,  or  the  Seat  of  Pleasure;  and  every  year  he  ini- 
“ proved  and  augmented  the  gardens  and  edifices,  and  built 
“ market-places, and  baths,  and  masjeds  or  mosqes,  and  cara- 
“ vumeras,  all  of  which  he  prosperousl  y finished;  and  Iretwccn 
“this  city  and  Suri  a distance  of  four  farsangs,  he  laid  the 
“ foundation  of  a kheydbdn  or  causeway ; and  on  account  of 
“the  frequent  ram,  and  abundance  of  clay  and  mud  for 
which  the  places  bordering  on  the  sea  coast  in  this  pro- 
“ vince  ( Dural  marz  or  Mazenderdn,  Gildn , &c.)  are  so  pecu- 
“ liarly  remarkable,  thecauseway  was  rendered  permanent  by  a 
“ firm  pavement  of  stone.”  I omit  several  lines  to  notice  the 
consequence  of  Sha'h  Abba  Vs  improvements;  “at  no 
“ former  time,”  says  the  historian,  “ had  camels  been  seen 
“in  this  country,  going  and  coming;  such  were  the  diflicul- 
“ ties  and  inequalities  of  the  roads,  and  so  numerous  were 
“ the  thickets  and  forests;  nor  had  the  inhabitants  ever  beheld 
“the  form  of  those  creatures;  but  now  (A.  D.  1616)  camels, 
“ string  after  string,  are  by  night  and  day  passing  along 
“these  roads”(7*).  The  same  author  informs  us  that  when 
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Sha'h  Abba's  had  fixed  his  court  at  FarahMbud,  the  chief 
officers  and  nobles  of  the  empire  immediately  erected  houses 
in  its  vicinity ; and  so  early  as  the  year  1618  it  had  already 
equalled  in  compass  or  perhaps  exceeded,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  Pietro  della  Valle,  a most  competent  judge,  the 
cities  of  Rome  or  Constantinople^3).  It  was  probably  well 
peopled  also  at  that  time,  for  the  king  when  inducements  of 
advantageous  establishments  failed  to  attract,  never  hesitated 
to  crowd  a newly  founded  city  with  inhabitants,  by  forcibly' 
remoringhundredsoffamilies  from  distant  provinces;  thus,  says 
Herbert,  (Trav.  p.  183, ed.  1665),  “this  monarch  wherever  he 
“stays  long,  makes  citiesof  small  villages."  When  that  ingeni- 
ous traveller  visited  larahhdbad  (in  l6'27)  the  town  contained 
about  three  thousand  families,  (ib.  p.  194);  from  the  highest 
pait,  however,  of  the  palace,  I could  not  discern  much  above 
three  hundred  houses,  or  rather  hovels;  and  thesewere  of  wood 
thatched  with  straw,  and  situate  near  the  river  among  gar- 
dens and  trees,  by  which  others  may  have  been  concealed 
from  view.  Of  the  royal  habitation  1 examined  and  deline- 
ated (as  in  Plate  LXX1)  the  principal  emdret  or  edifice  called 
Jehdn  num/t.  Although  in  a state  of  ruin,  this  bears  evident 
marks  of  former  splendour;  the  fine  baths  and  some  of  its 
apartments  might  be  repaired,  even  now,  at  a trifling  expense: 
on  the  richly  varnished  walls  of  two  or  three  chambers,  not- 
withstanding the  effects  of  smoke  and  dirt,  there  still  remained 
vestiges  of  several  portraits,  and  of  those  pictures  so  justly 
and  so  quaintly  reprobated  by  Herbert  for  the  scandalous 
indecency  ol  their  subject.s(74).  Adjacent  to  this  palace  were 
the  bazars,  or  rows  of  shops,  now  completely  abandoned  ; 
extensive  brick  buddings  of  excellent  architecture,  forming 
a noble  square  in  some  respects  resembling  the  Meidan  All 
Cdpi  at  Isfahan.  I next  explored  the  Caravanserd,  the  Ma- 

" II  circuito  chr  nhbraccia  la  cilia  e grandisiimo,  come  quel  <li  Homa  o di  Con- 
ftktulino|Mil(  «■  piu."  Hut  the  houses  of  this  towu,  he  adds,  were  all  structures 
of  r A git  ( *£)  terra  e paglia,  clay  mixed  with  straw.  The  Casa  Reate  or  royal 
palace  wax  Hie  only  edifice  of  buck;  but  out  tbcu  finished  (1018;,  ma  non  ancorjinita. 
Vijggi,  Letters  4 da  Ferhabad. 

(*4)  In  the  third  edition  of  bis  Travels  (printed  1865),  p.  194;  and  still  more  quaintly 
in  oue  of  the  former  editions. 
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drasseh  or  college,  the  Masjed  or  mosque,  the  Dar  al  She  (fa 
(UjiJljta)  or  Tahiti  Khaneh  (<uU.  a kind  of  infirmary;  all 

handsome  structures  now  deserted,  yet  so  little  impaired  that 
they  might  easily  be  restored  to  their  original  state.  At  eight 
o’clock  we  set  out,  and  following  in  a N.  W.  direction,  the 
rivers  winding  course  along  its  left  bank  for  about  one  mile 
and  a half,  arrived  at  the  sea.  We  then  turned  towards  the 
W.  S.  W.  Two  Russian  vessels  lay  at  anchor  nearly  a league 
from  the  coast ; they  were  small,  but  each  two-masted  : we 
met  the  captain  of  one,  with  four  or  five  of  his  men  coming 
up  the  river  in  a boat,  to  purchase  meat  and  bread  at  the 
market  of  Farahhdbad ; he  paid  us  the  compliment  of  taking 
oft'  his  hat  as  we  passed  by,  and  his  companions  did  the  same. 
I learned  that  although  the  vessels  belonged  to  Russians  the 
crew  were  composed  of  Armenians  ; and  notwithstanding  the 
war,  a commercial  intercourse  wasallowed  between  Astrakhan 
and  the  Persian  sea-ports.  This  captain,  named  Agn atu  s, 
had  traded  here  for  many  years.  We  proceeded  along  the 
kendr-i-deryai  or  sea  shore,  riding  on  the  fine  soft 

sand,  until  wetted  through  all  our  clothes  bv  heavy  rain,  we 
halted,  at  the  sixth  or  seventh  mile,  and  took  shelter  in  the 
thatched  hut  of  some  poor  fishermen,  whose  little  naw  (jb) 
or  canoe  was  drawn  upon  the  beach;  their  nets  extending  far 
out  in  the  water,  fastened  with  ropes  to  stakes  driven  at  cer- 
tain intervals  into  the  bottom,  and  supported  between  the 
slakes  by  floats  on  the  surface.  They  had  just  taken  some 
fish  of  three  or  four  different  kinds,  but  chiefly  what  they 
called  mAhisefid  (xuL.  ^L.)  “ white  fish which  seemed  most 
abundant,  and  was  found  in  all  the  great  rivers  of  this  country 
near  the  sea;  for  several  days  it  had  furnished  the  principal 
dish  of  my  dinners  and  often  of  my  breakfasts.  We  had 
scarcely  alighted  at  the  hut  when  the  hospitable  proprietors 
heaped  fresh  wood  on  their  fire,  and  with  dexterity  peculiar 
to  persons  of  their  vocation,  seizing  a fish  almost  three  feet 
long,  and  still  palpitating  with  life,  instantly  split  it  into  two 
parts,  and  having  rubbed  these  well  over  with  salt  and  pinned 
them,  with  skewers  of  reed,  to  a stick  nearly  equal  in  thickness 
to  a man’s  wrist,  held  this  close  to  the  brisk  fire,  and  soon 
toasted  thoroughly  the  m/iht  seftd,  which  thus  simply  cooked, 
I much  preferred  to  pilaws  of  fowl  and  lamb,  brought  by  my 
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servants  from  the  last  manzel ; these,  however,  proved  a most 
welcome  and  extraordinary  luxury  to  our  hosts.  As  the  rain 
increased  we  thought  all  further  precaution  against  wet  unne- 
cessary; and  mounted  our  horses  during  a severe  shower, 
but  remained  some  minutes  to  see  the  fishermen  embark  in 
their  canoe,  which  was  hollowed  out  of  a large  tree,  and  about 
twelve  feet  long,  and  fifteen  or  sixteen  inches  wide ; as  they 
paddled  on  towards  their  nets,  although  the  sea  to  a consi- 
derable distance  is  but  a few  feet  deep,  the  waves  which  beat 
violently  against  the  shore,  lifted  them  up  and  down  and 
sometimes  for  a moment  almost  concealed  them  totally  from 
our  view.  Some  of  my  party  who  had  never  seen  a boat 
until  the  day  before,  were  exceedingly  alarmed  and  repeat- 
edly exclaiming  Yd  Alii  Yd  Alii  1i),  called  on  that  holy 
personage  to  assist  the  fishermen.  We  continued  our  course 
on  the  sand  until  stopped  by  the  Sikh  rkdi  (jjj.U*)  or  “black 
river;”  which  it  was  here  necessary  to  cross  at  the  very  mouth; 
a circumstance  not  effected  without  much  difficulty  and  some 
danger;  for  having  waited  above  an  hour  in  vain,  for  a sloop 
which  we  expected  to  find  ready,  in  consequence  of  previous 
orders  sent  to  Mathehdisar;  SuehifKha’n,  Mula'  Adba’s 
and  I,  crossed  the  river  on  horseback,  although  the  sea  often 
struck  us  with  such  force  as  nearly  to  lift  us  from  the  saddles. 
Soon  after  we  had  crossed,  the  sloop  arrived  from  Mashc/td-i- 
sar,  and  at  the  same  time  some  little  canoes  came  down  the 
Siah  rud;  on  these  the  baggage  was  placed  ; none  of  them 
exceeded  twenty  inches  in  breadth,  and  it  required  consider- 
able steadiness,  patience  and  activity,  to  convey  in  each  a 
single  mule-load  without  oversetting;  one  man  kept  the  bag- 
bage  firm  while  another  paddled  and  held  a rope  to  which 
was  attached  the  first  horse  or  mule;  to  the  tail  of  this  was 
fastened  another;  and  thus  a string  of  five  or  six  swam  after 
the  canoe,  their  heads  just  appearing  above  the  water;  many 
mules,  however,  went  across  voluntarily,  folio  wing  quietly  their 
old  companions,  and  landing  exactly  on  the  spot  where  these 
had  emerged  from  the  river.  Between  two  and  three  hours 
were  consumed  in  the  operations  here ; during  which  time  I 
gratified  my  curiosity  by  going  on  board  the  sloop  and  sail- 
ing in  it  about  half  a mile ; I then  returned  to  the  shore  in 
one  of  those  canoes  before-mentioued : the  sloop  was  a small 
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vessel  (of  perhaps  five  and  twenty  or  thirty  tons);  appeared 
ill-built  and  clumsy,  and  sailed  badly;  each  side  was  defended 
and  heightened  two  or  three  feet  above  the  gunwale,  by  thick 
bundles  of  reeds.  Here, at  the  mouth  of  theSirf/t  ritd , although 
there  was  but  little  wind,  the  Caspian  waves  produced  a loud, 
hollow,  thundering  sound  ; they  looked  white  with  foam  as 
they  advanced,  and  brown  with  sand  as  they  retreated. 
From  this  spot  Farahh-dbdd  was  reckoned  distant  two  farsangs; 
and  we  proceeded  two  more  to  the  mouth  of  the  Taldr,  across 
which  we  were  carried  in  canoes,  the  mules  and  horses  swim- 
ming  after  us;  this  river  was  very  broadand  deep, and  with  boat- 
men less  skilful  or  experienced  than  those  who  managed  the 
canoes,  our  passage  would  have  been  exceedingly  dangerous. 
From  an  adjoining  village  situate  on  the  Talar,  this  ferry  is 
denominated  Chapacur  rud  (j.^^La-J.as  the  name  was  written  by 
SiiEttiF  Kiia'n’.  It  is  the  Chacoporo  which  Herbert  places  a 
little  nearer  to  Farahh  abad  titan  either  the  local  computation 
or  mine(75).  At  one  farsang  beyond  this,  wc  crossed  in  like 
manner  the  Mir  e rtidij.j  _x.),and  leavingthe  baggage  to  be  sent 
on  at  leisure,  quitted  the  sandy  beach  on  which  we  had  hitherto 
ridden,  and  proceeded  through  fields  and  jangals  (nearly  par- 
allel, however,  with  the  line  of  sea  coast)  untill  we  arrived  at 
thenoble  river  Halibut,  and  soon  after,  among  clusters  of  trees, 
wediscerned  the  G umbed  or  Imhrnza deh ’« To m b at  our  halting- 
place  Maahehd-i-sar;  near  which  we  were  received  by  the 
chief,  Mi'rza'  Hassan  ( with  several  of  the  inhabi- 

tants, who  conducted  u e to  an  excellent  house.  Here  f 
gladly  ended  the  journey  of  this  day,  which  had  been  per- 
formed during  incessant  rain.  From  the  last  ferry  (of  Mir-e- 
rud)  to  Manhehd-i  sar  was  computed  a space  of  one  farsang, 
so  that  with  the  distance  already  enumerated, we  had  travelled 
about  twenty-two  or  tw  enty-three  miles,  almost  wholly  in  the 
direction  of  \\  est  South  YVcst.  Close  to  the  house  where  I 


(”)  " tv*  travelled  along  III*  sea-*iile  and  came  the  first  night  to  Chacoporo,  which 
•*is  about  twelve  Knt’lisli  miles  west  from  Fctrubaut.  The  way  we  rode  whs  close  by 
the  shore.  Tbi*  town  lies  open  to  the  sea,  which  beats  oft  so  outrageously  against 
“ her  hanks,  that  the  inhabitants  are  oft  put  to  charge  in  maintaining  them.  Here  we 
11  crowed  over  a fresh  water  that  was  about  a stones  cast  over;  one  moneth  in  the  year 
**  *tis  salt,  as  the  inhabitants  told  us,  but  not  the  reason  of  it.”  Herbert's  Travels,  p. 
190,  third  edit.  1606. 
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lodged,  were  man  v orange-trees  loaded  with  fruit  apparently 
npe;  spring,  indeed,  seemed  very  forward  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  this  place ; leaves  mostly  green  ; innumerable 
blossoms  of  various  kinds,  and  flowers  in  abundance,  ap- 
pealed on  every  side.  My  room  was  well  furnished  with 
mats  and  carpets,  and  warmed  by  means  of  a charcoal  fire; 
as  the  baggage  did  not  arrive  tor  two  hours  after  we  had 
alighted,  this  served  to  dry  my  clothes  of  which  not  even  the 
smallest  part  had  escaped  a thorough  wetting ; all  my  com- 
panions were  in  a similar  state,  and  many  of  them,  especially 
Mu i. a'  Abba's,  lelt  for  several  days,  the  bad  effects  of  this 
expedition.  From  some  loud  conversation  in  the  court,  after 
our  arrival,  Mi'hza'Hassan  the  principal  householder  of  this 
town, seemed  tohave  incurred  theangerof  my  Mehm/indar,  who 
accused  him  of  neglect  and  inattention  respecting  the  sloop 
which,  according  to  instructions  sent  from  Farahh-abad,  he 
should  have  prepared  lor  our  accommodation  at  the  sea  side 
two  or  three  hours  sooner.  What  the  Mi'rza'  said  in  his  de- 
fence I could  not  hear;  but  as  he  went  away,  my  friends  vented 
their  indignation  in  words  not  merely  directed  against  him, 
but,  m the  usual  unjust  manner,  against  the  unoffending  women 
of  his  family  ; one  prayed  that  his  favourite  wife  might  have, 
for  a second  husband,  an  ass;  another  wished  that  his  wives, 
sons  and  daughters  might  be  carried  off  by  the  ferocious 
Turkomans ; and  a third  dignified  him  with  a title  equally  new 
and  extraordinary,  styling  him  the  grand  Kurmsdk  B/t.ihi 
or  chief  of  all  Kunnsaks,  a word  which  has  been 
explainer!  inVol.  II.  p.  54A.  To  Mi'rza'  Uassan,  however, 
I was  indebted  lor  a present  of  two  bottles  containing  very 
good  wine,  and  one  bottle  of  strong  spirits  resembling  white 
brandy ; this  was  called  masku  by  the  Persian  servants,  having 
been  brought  with  the  wine,  as  they  said,  from  Moscow. 

Early  on  the  fifth  I walked  about  Mashehd-i-sar ; it  is  situ- 
ate near  the  sea,  on  the  banks  of  a most  delightful  and  con- 
sideiable  river,  the  Bahbul.  To  me  the  town,  though  not 
decorated  with  the  remains  of  magnificent  palaces,  seemed 
lurgerand  in  every  other  respect  better  than  either  Furahh-ibad 
or  Ashraf,  for  it  comprised  many  good  houses  of  brick,  and 
a great  number  well  built  of  wood  ; some,  even  the  meanest, , 

2.  p. 
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were  inclosed  within  neat  fences  of  sugar-canes.  In  the  rivet 
was  a sloop  of  about  fifty  tons,  which  several  men  weie  busily 
repairing.  Sugar  forms  an  importantarticlein  the  commerce 
of  this  place;  Mi'rza'  IIassan  sent  some  to  meat  breakfast; 
it  was  licjuitl  as  honey  and  brownish,  but  well  flavoured.  Of 
Mashehd-i-sar  the  name  is  modern,  and  l do  not  recollect  its 
occurrence  in  any  geographical  or  historical  manuscript:  it 
is  here  spelt  in  our  letters,  according  to  the.  general  pronun- 
ciation ; and  a Persian  to  whom  1 had  applied  respecting  its 
orthography,  wrote  Madiehd-isar , and  informed  me 

that  the  town  was  so  denominated  from  the  saint’s  or  Imam - 
zadeh's  tomb,  before  mentioned ; as  niasliehd or  tneshehd  is  used 
to  express  a spot  rendered  sacred  by  the  martyrdom  or  the 
interment  of  personages  held  in  religious  veneration  by  the 
lUuhammedans.  We  commenced  our  morning’s  ride  at  half 
past  eight  o’clock,  and  traced  the  winding  river  liahbul  which 
ran  on  our  right,  in  a contrary  direction,  through  a country 
even  now  smiling  and  beautiful.  At  five  miles  we  halted  a lew 
minutes  to  view  the  pleasant  hamlet  of  Piizavar, {J* .jh  and  soon 
after  11  amzah  Kela  {if  a name  implying  the  village  o i I lam- 

zah;  both  these  places  had  good  bdziirs.  As  most  parts  of  the 
country  from  Furahh-dbftd  to  liar  fa  rush  were  under  the  super- 
intendance of  Mi  hz'a  Reza'  the  Vazir ; his  son,  my  Meh- 
tnindhr,  was  received  wheresoever  we  passed,  by  hundreds 
of  the  inhabitants  with  many  congratulations  and  compli- 
ments. lie  led  me  to  a handsome  house  which  the  Fazlr 
had  lately  built;  and  here  I was  sumptuously  feasted  with  an 
ample  collation,  and  entertained  with  the  vocal  performance 
of  a boy  whose  musical  powers  placed  him  above  all  com- 
petitors in  this  country,  remarkable  for  its  numerous  and 
excellent  singers;  his  voice  was  indeed  wonderlulh  clear  and 
soft;  and  my  ear  being  perfectly  reconciled  to  the  Persian 
style  of  singing,  I was  much  delighted  by  his  sweet  aiul 
plaintive  melody.  From  the  Vazir'n  house  we  went  on.  alter 
a halt  of  two  hours,  about  one  mile  and  a quarter  to  flarfu- 
rhsh  or  as  it  is  commonly  called  Batjinush passed 

lTI)  The  name  compounded  of  two  words,  Mr  (^li)  a load,  «tv\  ftniik  ( -}j) 
■selling,  apparently  alludes  lo  llie  mercantile  origiu  of  this  plate;  jret  1 liave  uTaiU  a 
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through  the  long  and  crowded  bdzar  and  proceeded  a mile 
beyond  the  town,  to  a villa  not  yet  quite  finished,  which  the 
Prince  designed  for  his  summer  residence;  situate  in  an 
island  of  the  great  river  Bahbul,  and  denominated  Bahr-al- 
Arem,  or  Irem(77) ; as  we  approached  I sketched  this  beautiful 
spot,  which  had  been  originally  peninsular,  but  rendered  by 
art  an  island.  (See  PI.  LXXll).  The  Prince’s  new  villa  appears 
at  one  extremity, with  a magnificent  cypress ; in  the  middle  is 
seen  an  emaret  or  edifice  erected  by  Siia'ii  Abba's,  which  was 
now  almosj  in  a state  of  ruin  ; and  on  the  right  a bridge  con- 
structed ot  boards  and  beams,  supported  on  pillars  of  brick, 
but  without  any  rails  or  battlements:  this  connects  the  island 
with  the  main  land, on  the  Barfurush  side.  The  general  course 
of  our  day’s  journey  had  been  chiefly  in  a Southern  direction, 


well  infnrmrtl  Persian  declare  that  he  considered  Bat  fur uih  as  Ihe  ail  (J-d)  or 
original  oilhogiapliv  ; and  the  vulgar  pronunciation,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  lends 
to  coufirin  hit*  opinion:  this  pronunciation,  however,  may  arise  from  the  perverse  and 
common  inclination  towards  an  interchange  of  the  letters  L and  H,  already  noticed  in 
the  course  of  tlw'f  volumes,  and  evinced  by  my  Uushehri  servant  and  another  stranger 
at  our  last  singe  Mastuhd  i tar,  w hie li  they  persisted  in  calling  Masfiehd-i-sal , although 
ill  this  instance  the  inhabitants  had  not  set  them  an  example,  and  Ihe  natuie  of  their 
mistake  hud  been  repeatedly  explained  . to  them. 

(w)  Bahr  ( the  sea  or  ocean ; j* Jl  Arm  or  /ran,  a terrestrial  paradise;  this  name 
is  first  mentioned  in  the  Koran,  cliapt.  Ixxxix  (see  verse  0,  7 and  8). 

^ 1*11*  jLad-  J jU*l!  J jUj  Jxi  J 

A passage  differently  translated  by  those  two  learned  orientalists,  Maracci  and  Sale;  the 
former  renderin';  it  thus;  “Non  tie  aninudvertisti  qumnodo  $e  gesserit  Dnmitius  tuus 
“cum  Adteis ; Eramcis  haben'ihu*  colmunas  ; quibus  non  fuit  erratum  simile  ipsis  in 
“ rrjrtoiiibus;**  (A Ivor.  Vol.  I.  p.  709);  the  latter  interpreting  it  in  this  manner,  “ Hast 
“ thou  not  considered  how  thy  Lord  dealt  with  An,  the  people  of  I rem,  adorned  with 
“ lofty  buddings,  the  like  whereof  hath  not  been  erected  in  the  land  " (Sale’s  Koran; 
Vol.  II.  p.  494;  Bath,  1796).  From  the  notes  of  Maracci  we  may  perceive  that  he 
adopts  Ihe  explanation  of  an  Arabian  commentator  respecting  the  words  jUjJI 
“ pr  aril  ill  colnmnis,”  or  “ habentes  columnar which  he  sup|>oses  to  l>e  used  in  allusion 
to  the  gigantick  stature  of  those  Adrans  or  Adites,  the  people  of  Irtm  or  Erameans ; 
whilst  Sale  believes,  with  those  whom  he  consider*  as  belter  authority,  that  they  relate 
to  the  palace  and  gardens  made  in  the  deserts  of  Adkn  by  Sit  Riida'd,  the  son  of  AD. 
This  opinion  seems  confirmed  by  the  innumerable  passages  of  Eastern  writers,  referiug 
to  that  magnificent  structure,  with  which  they  compare  whatever  is  most  beautiful, 
sumptuous  or  delightful,  in  architecture  or  landscape.  A description  of  this  celebrated  1 
spot,  literally  translated  from  a rare  Persian  work,  by  Dr.  Jonalliau  Scott,  1ms  been 
published  in  the  “Oriental  Collections,”  (Vol.  111.  No.  1.  p.  32/,  and  several  MS. 
accounts  equally  wonderful  are  now  belore  me;  that  will  convey,  however,  to  the  reader  r 
an  idea  sufficiently  accurate  of  this  fabulous  paradise  to  which  the  Asialivks  so  frt-c- 
queutly  allude.  • 
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but  winded  variously  according  to  the  inflexions  of  the  river: 
it  was  not  quite  three  farsangs  from  Mashchd  i sar  to  B&rf  'urush; 
and  the  Persians  who  seldom  notice  fractions  in  itinerary 
measurements,  described  the  distance  to  be  three  light  far- 
sangs, sell  farsang-i-sabk (78).  We  may  compute  it  between 
nine  and  ten  miles;  during  which  space  I observed  a fuller 
population  and  a greater  appearance  of  industry,  opulence 
and  comfort,  than  had  been  exhibited  in  any  other  part  of 
the  country  for  thirty  miles ; the  pasture  fields  were  covered 
with  fine  verdure;  the  other  grounds  highly  cultivated;  the 
farm-houses  scattered  on  every  side,  were  most  neat  and  com- 
modious buildings,  each  with  a good  garden  and  orangery  ; 
there  were  numerous  plantations  of  sugar-canes.  The  tht 
(tsjyi)  or  mulberry-trees  also  abounded  here ; and  as  their 
leaves  serve  to  nourish  the  silk-worm,  were  styled  by  many, 
tHrakht-i-abresh'un  e^jj)  or  “the  silk-tree.’’  Of  the 

Prince’s  villa  there  was  not  any  chamber  in  a finished  state  ; 
that  assigned  to  me  wanted  yet  the  wooden  doors  and  glass 
windows,  of  which  some  carpenters  were  now  preparing  the 
frames;  but  its  floor  was  soon  covered  with  a handsome  car- 
pet; the  hearth  glowed  with  a charcoal  fire;  and  having  set  up 
my  little  camp-bed,  I resolved  to  halt  during  the  sixth,  in  this 
garden  of  Iran  or  “Terrestial  Paradise ;”  as  some  of  the  horses 
had  suffered  from  our  journey  on  the  fourth,  and  required 
rest ; Mu 'la'  Abba's,  too,  had  felt  strong  symptom  of  rheu- 
inatick  fever,  since  our  wetting  on  that  day,  and  would  have 
been  unable  to  proceed  before  the  seventh.  1 also  wished  to 
employ  some  hours  in  arranging  and  transcribing  several 
notes  hastily  made  on  the  road,  since  our  departure  from 
Shri;  and  in  fixing  with  ink  or  colours,  the  sketches  hitherto 
only  traced  with  a black-lead  pencil.  These  tasks  and  an 
excursion  to  Barfurhsh  I deferred  as  business  lor  the  next 
day;  and  explored  meanwhile  the  remains  of  Sit  a'ii  Abba's’s 
old  palace,  and  from  the  new  building,  in  company  with 
Sheri f Kha'n,  shot  wild  ducks  and  other  aquutiik  birds 


f")  i ■ Ijt.  Thus  «ben  i jonrtify  excrrdeil  in  snm.  trifltn: 

fire  faptHOgs,  I have  heard  them  describe  the  distance  a»  panjc  Jartang  i sangt* 
five  Aeary  farsangs. 
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swimming  within  thirty  or  forty  yards  of  our  windows,  close 
under  which  the  river  majestically  flowed.  In  the  evening  I 
received  a visit  and  a present  from  Yu'suv  Beig  (t_Xu 
the  Zdbet  (LU)  or  chief  magistrate  of  Bdrf'tirfish ; on  whom 
some  bestowed  the  higher  title  of  Ilakem  or  governor; 
the  present  consisted  of  sweetmeats,  oranges,  lemons  and 
pears,  with  a high  square-shaped  Russian  bottle  of  red  wine 
brought  by  the  Zdbet’s  son.  At  five  o’clock  Fahrenheit’s  Ther- 
mometer was  at  48,  in  the  open  air ; but  two  or  three  hours 
earlier,  the  day  had  been  warm  and  some  slight  showers  of 
rain  had  fallen. 

On  the  sixth  of  March  according  to  the  established  desttir 
or  forms  of  politeness,  I went  with  my  MchmAndir  at 
one  o’clock,  to  return  the  visit  of  Yu'suf  Beig  whom  w’e 
found  at  Barf urush,  in  a balcony  open  on  three  sides,  to  which 
the  ascent  was  by  very  steep  and  inconvenient  stairs.  Here 
many  of  the  chief  inhabitants  had  assembled;  and  we  were 
entertained  with  the  customary  refreshments  of  Kalebns,  or 
pipes,  coffee,  sweetmeats,  fruit  and  sherbet.  The  governor’s 
son  alone  partook  not  of  this  treat ; for,  though  seemingly  ar- 
rived at  the  age  of  eighteen  or  twenty  years,  he  stood  during 
the  whole  interview,  in  a most  respectful  manner  before  his 
father,  and  observed  a profound  silence.  After  half  an  hour 
1 took  my  leave,  and  rode  through  different  quarters  of  the 
town  which  seemed  to  extend  above  a mile  in  most  directions; 
it  was  very  populous ; the  houses,  although  many  were  com- 
posed of  wood,  had  the  appearance  of  being  comfortable 
habitations ; and  the  shops  were  well-furnished  and  nume- 
rous; especially  in  the  buzdr  which  constituted  a street,  pro- 
bably three  quarters  of  a mile  long;  and  exhibited  all  the 
bustle  of  commercial  activity.  To  this  place  the  Russians 
send  cloth,  paper,  thread,  iron,  steel,  gunpowder,  locks  of 
various  sizes,  seuhber  ( or  deal-wood,  and  ButghM, 
that  which  we  call  “Russia  leather”(79).  They  take  back  in 


<**)  fib  Of  this  leather  the  consumption  is  very  considerable,  as  the  Persians 
□lake  of  it  not  only  their  hoots,  or  chakmehs  ( &*£»■),  but,  notwithstanding  its  strong 
smell,  their  malahrrfu  and  other  vessels  for  carry  ing  water  on  a journey. 
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return  silk,  cotton,  rice,  fish,  wood  to  be  consumed  as  fuel  (or 
hlrueh  <uaa)  and  for  different  purposes;  also  shawls  and  other 
articles  of  Eastern  manufacture.  I have  sought  some  ac- 
count at  Barfurfah  \n  the  old  manuscripts  both  historical  and 
geographical,  but  without  much  expectation  of  finding  any; 
f or  the  11  nit  Aklim  describes  this  town  as  one  ol  recent  foun- 
dation Having  mentioned  Shri  among  the  chief  places  of 
Mfaeuder&n,  this  modern  work  continues  thus;  “and  another 
“is  Ih'trj  (irfah,  a very  delightful  town  or  city  which  has  been 
“erected  in  these  (our  own)  times’^*0).  Herbert  informs  us 
that  (about  1627)  he  “rode  to  Burfrushdea,  a large  town, 
“pretty  well  built  and  no  less  well  peopled’’!81):  yet  the 
word  tlea  which  he  attaches  to  the  name  (for  deli  '».')  or  de/iif 
^jo)  restricts  it  to  the  rank  of  a village  ; and  according  to  ail 
the  information  that  1 obtained,  its  present  imp  utance  has 
been  chiefly  acquired  within  the  last  hundred  years.  Some 
people  of  the  place  assured  me  that  their  governor  could,  at  a 
short  notice,  assemble  here  eight  thousand  tufangchi  ( 
or  soldiers  armed  with  muskets,  to  repel  (what  they  seemed 
much  to  apprehend)  any  invasion  or  attack  that  might  be 
attempted  by  the  Russians.  The  country  near  Barfurfah  is 
flat,  but  beautifully  wooded,  rich  and  verdant ; the  nearest 
mountains  appeared  at  this  time  covered  with  snow. 


On  the  seventh,  Mi'rza'  Sa'dek  being  derirous  of  pas- 
sing a few  days  with  his  father  the  I'azir  at  Sat i.  set  out  at 
an  early  hour,  promising  to  overtake  me  at  Shirgdh  on  my 
way  back  to  Tehran;  and  soon  after  eight  o’clock,  leaving 
most  of  my  baggage,  horses  and  servants  at  Barfurfah,  1 pro- 
ceeded with  SheiufKha'n  and  Mu'la' Abba's  on  the  road 
toA’mul  (J.l);  winding,  alter  we  had  left  the  island,  for  about 


Lfjy  V i s sifi-  ) (*°) 

MS.  Hajt  Aklim — Fourth  Climate. 


(•*)  Travels,  p.  198,  (third  edition,  1065  ; he  subjoins  **  but  the  sea  does  not  40  much 
« advantage  them  hs  the  land,  by  reason  of  that  plenty  of  silk  worm*  the>  nouri  li; 
“ ami  in- feed  I lie  plare  appeared  to  u«  the  pleasanter  by  reason  of  that  plenty  of  wood 
— and  water  which  was  as  good  as  plentiful!.  ” He  places  it  at  twelve  loti*  mile*  from 
Chucoptno  ^Chapacur  rud  above-mentioned),  and  might,  l think,  have  added  two  more. 
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one  mile  and  a quarter,  along  the  river’s  right  hank,  according 
to  a sketch  made  as  we  went  on,  and  copied  in  PI.  LXXI1. 
We  then  passed  over  a handsome  bridge  (of  brick)  constructed 
by  an  ancestor  of  the  reigning  monarch;  here  we  lost  sight 
of  the  river  Llahbul , and  continued  our  journey  in  nearly  a 
straight  line,  and  the  direction  chiefly  of  west-south-west ; 
riding  for  several  miles  on  the  paved  kheyAbdn  or  causeway  ; 
which,  however,  was  in  some  parts  so  decayed  and  injured, 
that  we  were  obliged  to  turn  off  into  fields  and  marshes.  At 
six  miles  we  came  to  a stream  over  which  were  two  small 
brick  buildings;  and  we  halted  to  refresh  the  horses  at  Kdsem 
Beigy  a hamlet  of  lour  or  five  scattered  houses, 

reckoned  two  farsangs  and  a half  distant  from  Barflirush , 
or  half-way  between  that  town  and  A'mitl.  On  our  approach 
w ithin  two  miles  of  this  city,  about  forty  Kedkhudth  or  house- 
holders, on  foot,  received  us  with  an  irregular  volley  of  fire- 
arms; a l.uti,  or  bufloon,  then  entertained  us  with  various, 
tricks,  dancing  in  a ridiculous  manner  to  the  sound  of  his 
tambkk,  or  more  correctly  tambik  a drum  which  he 

carried  under  the  left  arm,  slung  by  a strap  from  his  neck.  I 
sketched  the  form  of  this  instrument,  as  represented  in  the 
Misc.  PI.  (fig.  28);  it  was  made  of  wood,  open  at  the  narrow  end 
and  covered  at  the  other  with  parchment,  very  tightly  stretch- 
ed, as  the  sound  indicated;  on  this  he  tapped  with  the  fingers  of 
his  right  hand.  We  met,  soon  after,  the  Zubct  or  chief,  with 
twenty  or  thirty  men  of  respectable  appearance,  who  attended 
us  on  horseback  across  the  river  U urhtn  (ys,s),a  little  below  the 
bridge  of  A'mitl,  which  had  been  shattered  by  the  late  earth- 
quake; the  stream,  where  we  rode  over  it,  although  very 
broad,  was  not  at  this  time  much  above  two  feet  deep.  I 
alighted  at  the  governor’s  house,  having  travelled  five  farsangs 
or  about  eighteen  miles;  through  a country  almost  uniformly 
flat,  finely  watered  and  highly  cultivated ; in  which  the  exu- 
berance of  j ting  tils  or  forests  had  been  reduced,  yet  a suffi- 
ciency of  beautiful  trees  remained  for  every  purpose  of 
ornament;  several  villages  with  their  flourishing  gardens  and 
verdant  fields  appeared  in  different  directions  at  a little  dis- 
tance from  the  road;  and  the  brick  cottages  with  their  red- 
tiled  roofs,  gave  to  these  rural  scenes  an  air  of  neatness  and 
comfort  that  strongly  reminded  me  of  England.  The  day 
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being  cloudy  we  could  not  discern  Mount  Damdvand ; but  the 
great  ridge  of  Alburz  to  which  it  belongs,  was  partly  visible 
with  its  covering  of  snow.  The  house  in  which  1 was  lodged 
had  once  been  exceedingly  handsome,  large  and  as  convenient 
in  the  distribution  of  apartments  as  the  general  plan  of  Per- 
sian habitations  would  admit.  But  it  had  been  more  than 
half  ruined  by  the  earthquake;  anti  one  wall  of  the  chamber 
allotted  to  me  was  cracked  from  the  ceiling  to  the  floor,  and 
a considerable  fissure  newly  stopped  with  drv  bricks;  the 
other  walls  had  also,  though  less  materially,  suffered ; and  in 
many  spots  the  fine  old  gilding  and  rich  varnish  (seldom 
equalled  in  the  decorations  of  modern  buildings)  had  been 
effaced  or  injured.  Some  Persian  verses  beautifully  written 
in  th  etblik  hand, filled  atabletin  one  of  the  recesses  or  tukcheh, 
over  the  fire-place,  five  or  six  feet  high,  and  above  three  feet 
wide ; these  I copied,  but  have  lost  the  paper  which  contained 
them.  The  Zabct  declared  that  this  house  had  been  built 
one  hundred  and  sixty  years;  the  poetical  lines,  if  I remember 
rightly,  comprised  a date  which  confirmed  this  account.  But 
an  inscription  of  a very  different  kind  attracted  my  notice; 
it  had  been  scratched,  on  the  lower  part  of  the  wall,  by  a 
person  sitting  probably  on  the  floor  close  to  the  fire-place; 
and  exhibited,  in  large  and  very  excellent  characters,  a vio- 
lent imprecation  against  “ tous  tes  habitam  d’  Amo/,’’  whom, 
without  exception,  it  consigned  most  unmeicilully  to  “ Le 
“ Grand  Diable  d’Enfer,”  with  “ Amen !”  the  date  of  1808, 
and  a capital  ./  as  the  initial  letter  of  some  name,  inclosed 
within  a wreath.  I now  learned  that  two  gentlemen  of  the 
Trench  Embassy  under  General  de  Cardane  had,  on  their 
tour  through  Mdzendenin,  occupied  this  room;  but  by  what 
offence  “all  the.inhabitant«  of .4  «m/” had  incurred  their  indig- 
nation, was  not  explained. 

In  the  evening  of  this  dav,  and  early  the  next  morning,  I 
explored  the  remains  of  a city  once  regarded  as  the  capital  of 
Tabristun , and  celebrated  for  its  beauty,  extent  and  numerous, 
peculation;  but  now  fallen  much  below  its  oiiijinal  import- 
ance, and  wearing  an  air  of  poverty,  gloom  and  progressive 
decay ; yet  several  good  shops  still  remained,  and  the  buzur 
seemed  crowded  with  people ; most  of  the  inhabited  houses 
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were,  like  the  hdzAr,  constructed  of  wood,  and  either  roofed 
with  boards  or  thatched  with  straw;  but  the  vestiges  of  ample 
foundations,  and  the  ruined  walls  of  large  and  excellent  brick 
edifices,  scattered  over  a considerable  space  of  ground,  suffi- 
ciently bespoke  the  former  size  and  opulence  of  this  place; 
and  excited  an  idea  of  antiquity  although  nothing  really  an- 
cient appeared  among  them,  at  least  to  me.  In  the  vicinity, 
however,  were  some  monuments  to  which  the  inhabitants 
assigned  a date  so  very  remote,  that  all  my  antiquarian  curi- 
osity was  fully  awakened.  I therefore  hastened  to  examine 
ten  or  twelve  small  towers,  situate  at  the  distance  of  a few 
hundred  yards  one  from  another ; these  were  as  usual,  consi- 
dered by  my  Persian  guides  as  having  belonged  to  the  Gain 
or  fire-worshippers,  ( mal-i-gubrun  JU) ; their  forms  were 

various  ; chiefly  square  and  octagonal,  with  high  pyramidical 
roofs,  like  the  spires  of  our  churches.  The  late  earthquake 
had  totally  overthrown  one  and  much  damaged  others ; but 
it  was  manifest  from  the  appearance  of  two  or  three  that  they 
had  been  in  a state  of  ruin  fifty  years  before.  The  reader 
mav  form  some  notion  of  these  buildings  from  the  subjoined 
little  sketches  of  the  two  most  perfect,  (See  PI.  LXX1II);  and 
of  another  that  stands  on  the  bank  of  a very  clear  and  mur- 
muring stream,  in  a romautick spot,  shaded  with  trees.  This 
gitmlied  was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Shains-ar’-resAl 
one  of  the  MusulmAn  saints;  a numerous  race 
for  which  A'mul  was  (and  I believe  is  still)  remarkable.  That 
these  towers,  all  composed  of  brick,  were  only  works  of  a Mu- 
hammedan  age,  I had  suspected  from  their  style  of  architec- 
ture, and  ornaments  of  painted  and  lackered  tiles ; and  it  was 
evident  that  they  had  been  erected  as  sepulchral  monuments, 
not  merely  from  their  bearing  the  names  of  holy  personages, 
but  from  the  actual  grave  of  the  saint  above  mentioned  ; this 
was  covered  with  a wooden  frame  and  occupied  the  door  of 
an  arched  or  covered  chamber,  formed  by  the  four  walls  and 
elevated  roof  of  that  gnmbed  delineated  with  the  other  two  in 
PI.  LXXIII.  My  guides  next  led  me  to  a spacious  Masjed 
or  mosque,  founded  as  some  relate  by  Sha  u Abba's  or  his 
daughter;  to  me  it  appeared  much  more  ancient,  and  wore 
an  aspect  of  decay  almost  as  melancholy  as  the  tombs  above 
described;  its  dome  or  vaulted  roof  was  mouldering  into  a rude 
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mass  of  brick  and  mortar ; and  its  walls  had  fallen  in  many 
places, and  appeared  much  injured  in  others,  (See  PI.  LX  XIII). 
This  state  of  ruin  was  attributed  chiefly  to  the  earthquake;  and 
after  a lapse  of  four  years  the  effects  of  its  violence  were  here 
seemingly  recent;  but  a tree  of  no  inconsiderable  size  winch 
had  forced  its  way  through  some  breaches  of  the  wall  proved 
that,  at  least  twenty  years  before,  this  building  had  been  much 
neglected.  Yet  it  was  said  that  an  establishment,  coeval  with 
its  foundation,  still  existed,  for  occasional  repairs  and  for 
the  maintenance  of  a pious  elder  attached  to  it,  as  a sexton 
or  guardian  ; in  such  a character,  1 heard,  some  seyed  (jju* 
or  reputed  descendant  of  the  prophet’s  family)  now  occu- 
pied one  of  the  wings.  A profusion  of  glazed  and  painted 
tile-work,  was  visible  on  different  parts;  and  the  open  court, 
in  front,  contained  an  ample  haws  or  reservoir  of  water,  for 
the  religious  ablutions  of  true-believers.  From  this  we  pro- 
ceeded to  the  castle  of  Hush  anc  ( K alaa’i  H ushang  tAj), 

which  to  me,  judging  merely  from  its  foundations  and  deep 
square  ditch  (lor  little  more  remains),  appeared  extremely  an- 
cient; but,  whether  authorized  to  claim  as  founder,  Hc'suang, 
the  second  monarch  recorded  in  Persian  annals,  and  conse*- 
quently  an  antiquity  of  two  thousand  seven  hundred  years, 
it  is,  perhaps  at  this  time  not  possibly  to  ascertain.  “ Here," 
exclaimed  one  of  my  guides,  “the  great  Seconder  resided 
“during  his  stay  at  A'mul.” — “It  is  very  probable,” said  an 
old  man  who  had  accompanied  us  from  the  mosque,  “ that 
“ Secander  occasionally  visited  this  fortress;  butall  the  world 
“knows  that  his  Grecian  troops  were  encamped  on  yonder 
“ sah lira  and  he  pointed  to  the  open  plain  about  a mile 

distant,  over  which  we  had  ridden  on  our  way  from  Hdrfu- 
rush.  That  any  local  tradition  respecting  Alexander,  should 
thus  spontaneously  offer  itself,  was  highly  grateful  to  one 
who  had  been  long  employed  on  the  history  of  that  con- 
queror, and  more  particularly  of  his  marches  in  the  East;  for 
though  Han  way  had  given  me  reason  to  expect  some  reports 
concerning  the  Grecian  camp  near  A'mul , I had  not  yet 
commenced  my  inquiries  on  that  subject(8*),  Adjoining  the 

(”)  “As  we  approached  towards  AMU),  (says  Mr.  Manway)  the  country  appeared 
“still  more  pleasant ; this  city  is  situated  in  a plain  at  the  foot  of  that  part  of  Mount 
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remains  of  this  castle  was  a wall  or  embankment  strongly 
built  of  stone,  and  washed  by  the  river  when  more  full  than 
at  present;  a burge  (C;j)  or  tower  standing  on  it,  seemed  still 
nearly  perfect.  Of  this  embankment  I have  introduced  one 
end  into  the  view  (PI.  LXX11I)  which  represents  all  of  the 
handsome  bridge  and  its  twelve  arches  that  the  earthquake 
left;  and  as  much  of  the  city  as  could  be  comprehended  in 
the  sketch.  It  must  however,  be  remarked,  that  the  very  flat 
situation  of  A'mul  is  unfavourable  to  its  appearance  on  paper, 
as  little  more  is  visible  than  a few  trees  and  some  thatched 
houses ; but  one  direction  offers  a fine  back  ground  of 
distant  mountains;  and  in  another,  within  seven  or  eight  mile--, 
are  seen  many  beautifully  wooded  hills.  In  the  year  lb'2?, 
Herbert  computed  the  inhabitants  of  this  place  to  be  “nut 
“ less  than  three  thousand  families,”  (Trav.  p.  198) ; and  from 
the  widely  scattered  vestiges  of  ancient  buildings  it  is  probable 
that  in  former  ages  the  population  had  been  much  more  nu- 
merous. Borrowing  the  words  of  that  ingenious  traveller 
(p.  199),  as  applicable  now  as  when  he  described  this  city, 
we  may  speak  of  “ her  visible  ruines  making  good  the  report, 

“ that  once  it  was  this  countrey’s  metropolis.”  He  also  noti- 
ces (p.  199)  the  strong  and  handsome  castle,  and  the  cathedral 
or  principal  mosque;  in  which,  as  he  heard,  were  entombed 
“ four  hundred  and  forty-jour  princes  and  prophets”(“) ; and  ’ 
in  recounting  his  adventure  near  the  bridge  he  mentions  a race 
of  beauties,  not  yet,  perhaps,  extinct:  for  accident  favoured 
me  with  an  opportunity  (although  momentary)  of  seeing 

"Taurus  where  the  Persians  tay  Alexander  encamped  and  refreshed  his  army." 
Travels,  Vol.  I.  p.  280.  He  alludes,  without  doubt,  to  the  Cattle  of  Hushing  hi  the 
following  passage — •*  Here  we  found  the  ruins  of  an  old  fortress  which  had  been  very 
“strong  and  regular  beyond  any  I saw  in  Persia;  the  walls  were  of  brick  and  of  great 
“thickness;  they  say  it  has  been  repaired  every  two  hundred  vears  since  the  time  of 
*•  the  original  foundation,  said  to  be  four  thousand  years  ago;  but  this  unluckily  hap- 
“ pen,  to  be  before  the  deluge  according  to  our  accounts  " Travels,  ib.  I shall  here 
add  two  or  three  lines  from  Sir  Thomas  Herbert;  " the  neat  town  of  note  that  we  came 
" to  was  Omoal,  which  some  take  for  Zaruma ; others  for  that  Zadracarta  where  Alex- 
“ ander  refreshed  his  army  in  that  pursuit  he  made  after  BbssUs,  that  infamous  Bac- 
"trian,"  &c.  Travels,  Third  Edit.  p.  108. 


The  reader  may  recollect  in  my  account  of  h um  (pp.  1 02,  and  lo  t)  bow  the  toil  4 
of  that  city  was  said  to  be  enriched  or  sanctified  by  the  remains  of  four  hundred 
and  forty  four  Mohammedan  saints. 
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without  their  veils,  three  or  four  young  girls,  whose  pretty 
faces  might  have  attracted  notice  even  in  England^). 

This  account  of  A'miil  shall  he  closed  with  a few  anecdotes 
extracted  from  the  rare  or  celebrated  works  of  eastern 
writers,  and  arranged,  according  to  the  system  which  I have 
generally  observed  on  similar  occasions,  as  nearly  it)  chro- 
nological order,  as  the  uncertain  age  of  some  books  and  au- 
thors will  allow;  and  it  happens,  that  he  whom  I must  here 
first  quote  as  the  oldest,  and  who  is  likewise  the  most  cele- 
brated as  an  historian,  Muiiamaied  f.bn  Jari'k,  surnanted 
Al-Tabari  or  Tabu  i,  was  born  in  this  very  city,  the  subject 
of  our  present  inquiry,  in  the  year  224  of  the  Hejirah,  or  of 
our  era,  838;  and  with  respect  to  it,  we  may  perhaps,  suspect 
that  he  was  not  wholly  free  from  the  partiality  of  a native. 
His  T&rikh  Keblr  (or  “Great  Chronicle”)  informs  us  that  the 
Scythians  or  Turanians  under  Afka'sia'b,  having  (in  the 
eighth  century  before  Christ)  defeated  several  times  the  Per- 
sians or  Iranians,  their  king  “Minu'chehr  took  refuge  in 
“ Tabristan,  and  shut  himself  up  in  the  fortress  of  A'inul;  and 
“ this  is  a place  surrounded  with  numerous  thorny  brambles; 
“ and  here  the  Turkdns  and  strangers  were  unable  to  act,  whilst 
“ A’ mul  abounded  with  provisions  of  every  kind;  considerable 
“ quantities  of  fruit;  different  herbs,  grain,  pulse,  and  sugar  va- 
“ riously  prepared  ( pdniz )■  there  were  stores  of  garments  and 
“carpets  tor  winter  and  summer;  and  whatsoever  men  could 
“ possibly  require,  might  be  found  at  A'mul;  neither  was  it 
“ necessary  to  send  elsewhere  for  any  thing.  Then  king 
“ Afra'sia'b  with  all  his  Turkdns  sat  down  before  the  gates 


(M)  "Thence  passing,”  says  Herbert,  " to  the  river  side,  (over  which  upon  abridge 
“ of  stone  we  rode  (lie  night  before)  to  refresh  myself  under  some  poplars;  for,  as  says 
«» a poet  of  another  like  place,  this  bad  " beds  of  grass  und  walks  in  shady  woods,” 
*•  and  meadows  ever  green,  with  crystal  floods “ seven  or  eight  more  beaulifull  than 
««  baahfull  damozels,  (like  so  many  nymphs . sprang  out  of  the  water,  as  I suppose,  to 
“ admire  mv  habit  But  I no  less  admiring  their  confidence  quickly  left  them;  having 
" this  in  thought.  Quod  non  vetat  lex,  hoc  vetat  fleri  pudor for  tin?  truth  is,  I took 
" them  for  Amoroso's,  and  violators  of  the  bounds  of  modesty,  until  from  better  satis- 
" faction  I was  made  to  believe  it  was  simplicity  and  the  opportunity  they  took  to  see 
M a stranger;  for  wheu  the  sun  mounts  to  his  meridian,  the  men  commonly  go  to  sleep, 
"and  the  women  then  have  the  benefit  of  the  river,  where  they  use  to  swim  and  probably 
" cool  their  heat/'  &c.  Sir  T.  Herbert’s  Travels,  Third  Edit.  p.  199, 
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“of  the  city  of  Amul,  and  besieged  it  during  ten  years,  whilst 
“ king  Minu'cii  ehr  remained  in  the  castle,  and  was  not  once 
“obliged  to  procure  either  clothing  or  food  from  any  other 
“ place;  for  he  possessed  there  such  a superfluity  of  garments, 
“ carpets,  herbs  and  vegetables  of  every  kind,  that  he  occa- 
sionally sent  some  as  presents  to  Afra'sia'b;  thus  saying, 
“ how  long  soever  you  may  continue  before  the  gates  of  this 
“ city,  I cannot  suffer  any  injury,  defended  by  so  strong  a 
“castle;  and  to  what  distress  can  you  possibly  reduce  me 
“ who  here  enjoy  all  that  the  whole  world  affords?  It  is  not 
“ necessary  for  me  to  seek  any  thing  beyond  this  place,  and 
“here  are  various  commodities  that  cannot  be  found  else- 
“ where;  and  accordingly  he  sent  some  of  them  all  to  Afra  - 
“ si  a'b.  It  is  said,  that  during  these  ten  years  neither  Mi  so'* 
“ ch eh Eii  nor  his  army  wanted  any  thing  from  without  the 
“city,  except  pepper,  used  in  the  cooking  vessels;  for  it 
“prevents  the  bad  effects  of  damp  or  moisture;  and  this 
“ country  being  situate  near  the  sea  coast,  its  air  is  affected 
“ by  humidity ; and  this  pepper  is  brought  from  the  land  of 
“ llindkatdn,  to  this  place  and  to  every  other  part  of  the 
“world.  Then  king  Mind'chehr  assembled  all  his  wise 
“men  and  said,  “what  means  can  we  devise  to  supply  the 
“deficiency  of  pepper,  so  indispensably  necessary  in  this 
“climate?”  They  replied  “in  this  place  is  a certain  plant 
“called  Zinjibil  (ginger);  command  the  people  to  use  it  in 
“their  diks  or  vessels,  for  culinary  purposes,  as  it  will  serve 
“ instead  of  pepper.”  Minu'chehr  gladly  adopted  their 
“advice,  and  the  Zinjibil  was  substituted(*s) ; and  when  ten 
“years  had  elapsed,  Afra'sia'b  being  tired  of  remaining 
“before  the  gates,  and  all  his  army  of  Turkdns  weary  and 
“hopeless,  a peace  was  concluded  with  Minu'chehr,  and 
“ they  retreated’^86). 

(“)  One  copy  of  Tabri  (my  MS.  no.  3)  adds  here  W*  ^ ^ y 

“ and  that  plant  continues  there  (at  Amul)  to  this  day. 

Ll  y OyJ  yLa».  yj  y (M) 

3 J-*'  ***3  vMlj*  3 ufy  3 

y } <byBd  j!  lyj'j  y y jUwJ  |yk« 

^ y *Xi2fb  ^;U****j  y ^Uawj'j  y JkA*tyJ 
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We  find  A' mu l often  mentioned  (incidentally)  in  the  tenth 
century,  by  Ebn  Ha  ukae, according  to  the  printed  translation 
of  his  geographical  work.  It  appears,  however,  from  the  MS. 
Stira/beldunlo  have  been  at  that  time  the  capital  of  this  province; 
as  we  learn  in  the  following  passage — ’‘But  the  most  consi- 
“ derable  city  of  Tabristan  is  A'mul,  which  has  been  in  our 
“ days  the  residence  of  the  governors,  chiefs  and  magistrates  of 
“ that  country”!87).  We  then  read,  in  words  already  quoted 
(p.  262),  that  Sari  had  been  formerly  the  seat  of  government. 
In  the  Shah  tihmeh  of  Firdausi,  A mui  is  frequently  noticed, 
but  without  any  circumstances  particularly  descriptive;  first 
as  the  place  from  which  Feri'du'n  went  to  Temiaheh.  Its 
name  then  occurs  in  the  history  of  Minu'cuehr,  and  of 
Nacdau.  Again  in  the  account  of  Iohri'bath  and  the 
Persian  nobles  taken  prisoners  with  their  king  (Naudar), 
whom  Afra'siab  had  slain;  an  anecdote  to  which  I have 
before  all  uded  ( pp.  1 (M,  262).  All  these  notices  relate  to  events 
that  happened  (as  we  may  suppose)  between  six  and  eight  hun- 

1 — u*i  AtV  t-T-l] ° c)  jl  s d-* 1 y-  u)  y A*4  II 

j\*A ^ A— JL»  eJ  jQ. M»  j) 

J ^ J9  J^jt*  Jl-  'J  tj-i)*-  *1a-  V !*&■)** 

3 3 j'  *9  jir  ti' >^l  3 'A—iV'  J nijA?  jl 

^ V"  j Jj'-a;  yVj  ,^1  y«  j yi  i y'yy 

j^>-  u)4ieW  j'  !/•  J ss— yityi.  ^Aj  A*a  ss—yil  A»y> 

ei'j'  j y isu«.Uy»- jbw  yil  ^iaj  j ts—jJ 

V J'-1  *J  J ^ ^jUa-  j (_>L_ilyb  ^ jUyj 

y Ji1  J Jj9  /•  ^ jAi'  AS  Jau  jL.  cawU;  yl 

**«  J VI  Ay  <y.j  j'  J-L  yg'  j lS-~-A>jk;  U ^\a  j kS—by 

‘a-Ja®-  a®.  \iJAi  uM'  jJ  p**-\j\aL>.  ^ 0,V»- 

^ as— .1  *J  jAjI  ajaA?  )/y?-y  V®.  ai— »jJ  .^U-  yt  jt  ty  ^aj  i? 

y?-y-»  Aif  Ji  J-Ij  d tix*£  y lyl  U ^sU)iu  juoty  Jaa*'j  l^'l 
u' vV  «»-!)*  J'-  *J  clj?-  3 J{b  H?V  ii  JajVj  j AS.  jli 

3 'if  h Sr’V-yi  j «*)•*£  *>*-  ‘A*  . J Ai  r<L 

!»'£».  jy,  U j.M  yjj  yi  yiy  U (8r) 

I Ay  jW  yjl  lldl  j li  • y 
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dred  years  before  the  time  of  Cbristi68).  After  a long  interval 
we  find  A'mul  enumerated  as  one  of  the  stages  on  B a ii  a r a'm’s 
march  (in  the  fourth  century  of  our  era)  from  A'zergushasp 
to  Man i(w)  It  subsequently  appears  that  Nu'shi'rava'm 

with  hisarmy  “wentfromGurgrinto&Sri'and  A'wu/.’'  Finally, 
it  is  again  named  with  Sari  in  Firdausi’s  history  of  Khus- 
ra'u  Parvi'z. 

I shall  now  seek  some  account  of  A'mul  in  that  curious, 
interesting  and  entertaining  work,  the  MS.  Tdrikh,  or  as  we 
may  style  it,  the  memoirs  of  his  own  time,  written  by  A'bu''l 
FAKL,surnamed  Baihakki(®°);  who  informs  us  that  in  the  year 
421  (of  the  Hejirah,  or  1030  of  our  era)  he  accompanied  the 
Emi'r  Masa'oud  with  his  army,  from  Sari  (by  a road  of 
which  he  very  forcibly  describes  the  difficulties)  to  A'mul, 
“ whence,”  says  he,  “ came  forth  above  five  hundred  thous- 
“ and  or  six  hundred  thousand  men,  persons  of  respectable 
“ appearance’’(91).  He  then  relates,  that  the  Emi’r  having 
passed  on  with  a select  body  of  hi3  guards  and  servants, 
alighted  at  the  tents  pitched  for  him  about  half  a farsang 
beyond  the  city,  through  which  the  main  body  of  soldiers 
marched  to  their  camp;  but  from  the  attention  of  officers 
previously  appointed,  not  one  of  the  citizens  suffered  any 
injury  or  loss  even  to  the  value  of  a direm;  and  the  peasants. 

I might  have  noticed  A'mul  as  the  scene  of  Cai  Caus’s  disgrace  and  punish* 
tnrnt,  according  to  seme  cop;es  of  the  ShAhniimth;  these  relate  that  he  there  fell  to 
earth  from  a throne  or  chair  to  which  several  eagles  were  harnessed ; the  monarch, 
impiously  hoping  that  by  their  means  he  might  have  ascended  to  heaven.  But  from 
other  copies  it  would  appear  that  he  fell  near  the  borders  of  Chin  or  Tartary.  Yet 
the  ancieut  MS.  Mujmel  al  TuArikh,  assigns  this  event  to  a place  not  very  distant 
from  A mul,  *•  the  land  of  -Sari.”  (oUi^  jy* 

(*)  The  places  mentioned  are  A’zergushasp  Ardebil  A'mul 

Gurg/m  the  city  of  KesA  L J and  Mart  jj** 

0*)  His  name  appears  to  have  been  Abu'L  fazi,  Mu  hammed  Ebn  al  Hussein 
yj?  (J-dallyit)  he  derived  his  surname  from  Baihak  or  Bthak 

a territory  of  Khurasan,  where  he  was  born;  and  he  began  the  composition  of  his . 
Tarikh  in  the  year  45o,  as  we  learn  from  himself ; a dale  equivalent  to  A.  D.  1003. 

} ( H)> 
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declared  their  admiration  of  those  troops  and  of  the  discipline 
by  which  they  were  regulated ; “ and  I,  who  am  A'buV 
“ Fa  ill,,’’  continues  our  author,  “ before  the  army  was  drawn 
“ up,  liad  gone  into  the  city,  and  found  it  to  he  very  hand- 
“some  and  excellent;  the  doors  of  all  the  shops  were  open 
“and  the  inhabitants  seemed  cheerful  and  contented;  and  I 
“ shall  hereafter  relate  their  change  of  condition,  and  in  what 
“manner  bv  the  misconduct  of  wicked  men,  this  paradise  of 
“ A'ntul  became  ahell’^91).  In  a subsequent  part  of  his  work, 
he  mentions  that  according  to  one  statement  (made  about  the 
year  1034  of  Christ),  A'mul  contained  “ a million  of  men,” 


Niza'mi,  in  his  romance  the  Haft  Paigar  ( savs 
that  11a  u a r am  (the  monarch  whom  our  writers  call  Vara'ves, 
and  VrA  a a ra'n  es,  and  whose  name  m pure  Pahlavi  was  Var- 
iiara'n).  rewarded  with  the  city  oi  A'mul  that  celebrated  arch- 
itect Sh  ei  deii(9S),  who  had  constructed  furhini,  as  dwelling- 
places  for  his  favourite  princesses,  the  seven  villas  or  towers, 
( Haft  Gtiwbed)  some  of  which,  now  ruined,  (as  they  all  are) 
I havedcscribed  in  different  chapters  of  these  volumes.  An 
author  who  appears  to  have  flourished  early  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  informs  us  that  having  explored  the  library  of  a 
college  at  Rat,  and  visited  Hamadiin,  he  proceeded  to  A'mul 
and  resided  there  five  years;  when,  says  he,  “accidentally 
“passing  by  the  row  of  book-binder’s  shops,  I procured  in 
“ one  of  them  a certain  volume  containing  some  miscellaneous 
“ essay  s”(w);  and  among  these  he  found  manyancieiit  nid  inter- 
esting materials  for  his  Tarikfi  or  history  of  TabristAn.  We 


fi*  Si-*-'  ‘Srr*1  jl  cAfi  ) (M) 

•*-  ut IT  ^ ii)i  j'  3 j*^-  y-V*  3 •Ai&ji  ***  {HA 

MS.  Tttfikk  lithukki.  ki— 1 ^ 1/  JjJyt:  jb  Ad>-  £}  y 

ti\j  JJ  (**) 

The  extraordinary  alliteration  in  the  firs.!  line  of  this  distich  may  offend  our  European 
taste,  but  is  considered  a beauty  by  the  Persians 

lie  describes  the  most  curious;  of  which,  in  another  place,  I shall  give  an  account. 
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must  not  suppose  him  unacquainted  with  the  tradition  (above 
given  from  Tabri)  concerning  the  ten  (or  twelve)  years  siege 
of  A'mul;  for  he  traces  Minu'chf.hr  from  the  castle  of 
Tabarek  to  Rat;  “ and  his  nocturnal  flight  from  that  city,  by 
“way  of  Ldrejdn  to  To  br  is  tan ; while  his  indefatigable  pur- 
“suer  Afra'sia'b  rendered  the  wide  expanse  of  this  world 
“as  narrow  to  him  as  the  eye  of  a needle”(9i).  His  enemies 
the  Tttranidns  ('Turkdns  or  Scythians)  occupied  “ Khwsrau- 
“ abtid,  a village  in  the  territory  of  A'mul;  and  until  the  time 
“ ofVrAsHM eg i'r, (about  A.  D.  934),  son  of  Zi' a it,  the  father 
“ of  Ka'bu  s,  the  buildings  of  this  village  might  be  seen ; and 
“above  it  tvas  a certain  tree  which  the  people  called  Shdti- 
“ mutt-bun;  under  this  tree  the  tent  of  Afra'sia  b waspitch- 
“ ed  ; there  he  remained  twelve  years,  and  during  this  time 
“ Minc'ciiehh  found  it  not  necessary  to  send  elsewhere  for 
“any  thing  except  pepper;  instead  of  which  a plant  or  herb 
“ called  kalichh  was  substituted”^). 

After  this  our  author  devotes  sixteen  or  seventeen  pages  to 
the  (JJ  “ account  of  the  foundation  of  A'mul;"  from 

which,  (in  some  places  very  flowery  and  prolix)  I shall  ex- 
tract the  principal  circumstances,  and  endeavour  to  compress 
them  within  a moderate  compass;  retaining  the  outlines  of  a 
love-story;  which,  though  romantick  and  improbable,  is  the 
vehicle  of  particulars  that  seem  authentick,  and  to  some 
readers  may  prove  not  uninteresting. 


of  i C ,7  yj  This  expression,  which  1 quote  from  tile 

MS.  Tarilik  i Tabrittun,  reminds  us  of  passages  in  the  Gospels  of  Saint  Matthew, 
Mark  and  Luke,  and  shall  be  again  noticed  in  the  last  section  pf  the  Appendix. 

l/i*>  t jitji \j  ^ •vi  13  i — J-'  Vs0  j1  (%) 

cua.  yXsAsS  ^ ^ cji' 

jXj>-  bret'y1"'  “ l— J yj 

JjLi}  jluf  a J J>r>  jAi  II  *Jj) I ) f-:y  Jfly  A . 

At  ‘In  MS.  1 Arikh  i Tabrut&n.  The  plant  mentioned  in  the  last  sentenceappears 
id^bTkatiekh,  as  written  ; but  I suspect  an  enour  in  the  MS. 
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We  learn  that  in  the  land  of  DUem  two  brothers  formerly 
resided,  one  named  A shta'd  (jUit),  the  other  Yezda'n  (wb^); 
who  having  killed  a powerful  chief  of  that  country  fled  with 
their  families,  and  settled  in  the  district  of  A'mul;  where  they 
built  those  villages  which  are  still  called  after  them,  Yezddn- 
db/ut  and  A ' sh tad- lies tak  ( jU^aUit).  The  daughter  of 

A 'shta'd  was  exquisitely  beautiful;  and  Fi'ru'z  who 

reigned  at  Dalkli,  having  dreamed  of  her  charms,  became 
so  enamoured  that,  notwithstanding  the  sage  advice  of  his 
A Kibe  d Mubeddn  (Jixy,  aiv.)  or  high  priest(w),  he  sent  many 
faithful  and  active  servants  into  various  parts  of  the  world, 
hoping  that  they  might  discover,  from  the  description  of  her 
whom  he  had  beheld  in  the  dream,  a damsel  of  beauty  corres- 
ponding to  his  idea ; after  a fruitless  search  throughout  various 
regions,  those  men  returned;  and  Mihr-Fi'ru'z 
the  king’s  favourite  and  kinsman,  set  out  for  Tabristdn , 
the  only  province  which  they  had  not  explored.  O11  his 
arrival  at  Tusdn,  which  appears  to  be  represented  by 

the  modern  Sari,  see  p.  264),  the  governor  of  that  city 
united  with  him  in  seeking  the  lovely  daughter  of  A'siita'd, 
but  without  success,  although  during  a whole  year  they 
had  expended  considerable  sums  of  money  in  every  quarter 
of  Tabristdn.  It  happened,  however,  that  riding  one  day 
on  the  seashore,  Mihr  Fi'ru'z  crossed  a river,  where  his 
servants  were  unable  to  follow  him,  and  soon  after  he  arrived 
at  the  stream  of  Alehin  (^\),  into  which  his  horse  plunged 
and  was  drowned,  whilst  he  with  much  difficulty  saved 
himself  and  his  sword.  He  then  wandered  on  the  bank 
of  a clear  and  delightful  brook  that  murmured  through 
the  forest,  until  he  perceived  a damsel  of  such  perfect  beauty 
that  he  exclaimed,  “if  this  bean  evil  spirit  I shall  slay  her; 
“ if  she  prove  a human  creature  it  must  be  the  object  of  my 
search,  6 - - ■■  * — ■ , • ’ * . ^ a—Ii  Q. ) ; alter 

many  expressions  of  mutual  astonishment  and  explanation, 
she  led  him  to  her  father’s  house,  where  he  was  hospitably 
received  and  treated  with  much  kindness  and  attention  for 


l")  The  "Priest  of  Priests,"  ear'  rSoxo»,  » title  itiven  bj  TabBI,  Firdausi,  anil 
other  old  writers  to  the  chief  priest  of  the  Fire-worshipper,. 
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three  days;  as  according  to  the  custom  observed  in  Dilem 
towards  strangers,  during  that  space  of  time  the  host  abstains 
from  asking  a guest  any  questions(™).  After  the  third  day 
they  inquired  what  chance  had  conducted  a person  of  such 
courtly  manners  and  princely  appearance  to  their  sequestered 
habitation.  Mihk  Firu'z  replied  that  he  was  a cousin  of 
the  great  king,  and  had  come  to  Tus&n  that  he  might  enjoy 
the  pleasures  of  hunting,  which,  it  was  said,  that  place  afforded 
beyond  all  others  in  the  world;  and  that  having  outstripped 
his  companions  in  the  chase  and  lost  his  horse,  he  had  wan- 
dered through  the  forest  until  good  fortune  brought  him  into 
the  presence  of  the  beautiful  damsel;  whom  he  then  demanded 
of  her  father.  A'shta'd  declared  that  before  he  could  bestow 
his  daughter  on  any  person,  however  well  disposed  towards 
him,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  consult  his  brother;  they 
proceeded  therefore  to  Yezda'n’s  dwelling,  and  as  he  ex- 
pressed some  doubts  respecting  the  stranger’s  story,  it  was 
agreed,  that  a letter  should  be  written  to  the  governor  of  Tusan 
whose  answer  would  confirm  what  Mum  Fi'bu'z  had  said,  or 
prove  him  to  be  an  impostor.  A'shta'd  immediately  des- 
patched one  of  his  sons  to  Thsdn,  and  the  governor,  hearing 
of  the  fortunate  event,  transmitted  intelligence  to  the  king, 
who  convinced  by  Mi  a a Fi'ru’z’s  description  of  the  damsel 
that  it  was  she  who  had  appeared  to  him  in  his  sleep,  com- 
manded that  various  articles  of  great  value,  splendid  clothes 
and  costly  jewels,  should  be  sent  to  her  as  a present  The 
servants  of  Mihr  Fi'uu'z  having  now  joined  him,  with  those 
who  brought  the  royal  gifts;  his  kind  hosts  fell  on  their  knees 
before  him,  and  he  then  informed  them  of  the  king’s  dream, 
of  the  violent  passion  which  it  had  exciter!,  and  of  the  honour 
which  awaited  the  damsel,  whom  her  sovereign  intended  to 
espouse.  The  king  soon  after  arrived  at  A ‘shtdd- Rcshtiik  and 
his  happiness  was  complete.  Our  author  next  relates  that 
the  king  one  day  inquired  of  his  fair  bride,  how  it  happened 
that  the  women  in  her  country  were  remarkable  for  the  ex- 
cellence of  their  eyes,  their  sof  tness  of  skin,  and  sweetness  of 

(••)  Jo  jjj  j j\  jjj  * L»'o  jJjJ  j The  ancient  Greeks,  according  to 

Eustathius,  (oo  Iliad  V I,  v.  174)  allowed  a stranger  nine  days  before  they  made  inquiries. 
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breath.  Her  answer,  which  is  so  written  as  to  imitate  the  pro- 
vincial idiom  and  manner  of  pronunciation  used  in  Dilcm, 
expresses,  (if  I have  rightly  understood  its  meaning),  that  the 
excellence  of  their  eyes  proceeded  from  early  rising;  the 
softness  of  skin  from  wearing  linen  in  summer  and  silk  in 
winter;  and  the  sweetness  of  breath,  from  using  milk  and 
honey  as  foodl")-  The  queen,  as  we  may  now  entitle  A'sh- 
tao’s  daughter,  requested  that  a city  might  be  founded  on  a 
spot  which  she  indicated,  near  the  river  Harhaz,  and  that  it 
might  be  distinguished  by  her  own  name,  A'mul.  The  king 
immediately  employed  expert  architects  in  erecting  a building 
on  that  place  which  his  wife  had  called  Pai-desht,  “ the  foot 
“ or  lower  part  of  the  plain and  the  remains  of  that  building 
are  still  visible  and  denominated  Pdi-desht  (ti-ia  now, 
says  the  author,  in  my  own  time(,0°);  and  a neighbouring  spot, 
in  which  edifices  had  been  erected  to  gratify  the  queen,  is 
styled,  adds  he,  the  ShAristaneh-i-marz  fir*  Soon  after 

the  commencement  of  these  works,  a prince  was  born  whom 

f)  The  lady’s  answer  appears  in  the  Manuscript  tbur — 

3 JX  t'  pj3''  rf-  e.-i'V-' 

©/*'  3 ji*  *r'  ■£V3'' 

here  wc  find  tlie  letter  j changed  into  ^ and  adje  written  for  az,  afruttfe  farafruz,  and 
9 for  sh  in  shir  (milk).  The  use  of  v for  b in  tubittan  is  not  peculiar  to  Dt/cm  : it 
may  he  remarked  throughout  every  province  in  Persia ; and  is  authorized  in  a multi- 
plicity of  words  by  the  best  dictionaries;  thus  the  Uurkan  Katea  explains  j’J  tav  or 
law  as  equivalent  in  signification  to  tab , (heat,  sunshine,  Arc.)  hence  tabistan  (or 

tatntin ) summer.  The  Ketan  or  linen  here  mentioned,  we  learn  from  the  same  Dic- 
tionary, “is  a kind  of  garment  woven  from  a certain  grass  or  plant  of  which  the  pro- 
**  Denies  are  coldness  and  dryness;  and  hy  wearing  it,  the  body  is  preserved  from  the 
“bad  effects  of  moisture  and  perspiration.  It  is  said  also  if  any  person  desire  to 
“ become  lean,  let  him  wear  in  winter  a new  garment  of  this  linen,  and  in  summer  on* 
“ that  has  been  washed;  but  let  him  invert  this  rule,  if  he  wish  not  to  render  himself  lean.*' 
y c j j * * j!  &£  JsmiIj  ji 

jSlI  J 2 Jr*  i...  .fj 

y jj  j 4«l>-  jj  L5^*d 

(“*)  Jj Jj  j ^ \i  L*  Ajmj  \j  jLkij  ^ Ji\  j The  author 

within  a few  pages,  speaking  of  an  ancient  castle,  says  that  it  continued  to  be  inhabited 
" until  my  own  time,  the  year  013/’  (corresponding  to  the  year  1210  of  Christ). 

Jy  Aal*  f>UJL»  j j!Ls-  *U-j  jO  U 
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the  king  named  Khusrau  and  considering  this  as  an 
auspicious  event,  he  resolved  to  establish  his  constant  re- 
sidence here.  A town  was  then  constructed  where  the 
present  city  stands,  on  the  spot  now  called  A'sbdneh  Serai 
<lLJ)  but  formerly  Match  (a;U);  here  is  now  the  Masjcd 
Jainea  or  principal  mosque.  And  fine  water  was  conducted 
thither,  from  a spring  in  the  mountain  of  V end&mid 
and  even  in  the  time  of  Yezda'di  a small  remnant  of  that 
water  yet  existed.  The  city  was  at  length  finished,  and  for- 
tified with  a wall  of  burnt  brick,  so  wide  that  three  horsemen 
might  ride  on  it  abreast;  and  a ditch  or  moat  thirty-three  aresh 
or  cubits  deep,  and  in  breadth  one  arrow-flight.  In  the 
wall  were  lour  gates, called  according  to  their  different  directi- 
ons, the  Derzctizeh  or  Bab-i-Gurgati,  liub-i-Gilan,  Biib-ul-Jebel 
(the  mountain  gate), and  Bdb-i-Bahr, or  “gate  that  leads  to  the 
“ sea;”  and  the  city  covered  four  hundred  jertbs  (i_h/>-)  or  acres 
of  ground.  In  this  state  it  continued  several  years,  and  “ the 
“ Kasr  or  palace  of  A'm  u l,  the  wife  of  kingFi'au'z.was  situate 
**  on  that  spot  at  present  called  Kucheh-i- Kuzeran,  the  quarter 
“ inhabited  by  those  who  bleach  or  wash  linen,  behind  the  Res- 
“ tch-i-bez6zdn, or  shop-keeper’s  row;  and  at  the  same  place,  in 
“the  time  of  Saeid  Akdashi'h,  (about  A.  D.  1205,)  some 
“ workmen  preparing  clay  for  building,  having  descended  to 
“ the  depth  of  two  spear-lengths  under  ground,  discovered  se- 
“ vcral  remains  of  ancient  edifices,  with  dakhmeh(m),nr  sepul- 
chral chambers  and  graves”(,0!).  When  Kiiusuau  the  sqn 
of  Fi'ru'z  became  king,  he  augmented  the  city  and  erected 
mansions  with  gardens  outside  the  moat;  many  persons  also 
from  distant  countries  having  settled  here,  he  founded  another 
castle  or  fortress,  and  built  it  with  clay ; on  the  subject  of 
these  structures,  our  Persian  author  declares  that  he  found 


(*01)  Dakhmeh  or  (►>•«>  Oakhm  according  to  Ihe  Burhnn  Kttiea,  signified  the 

vault  or  place,  in  geueral,  where  dead  bodies  are  deposited  ; but  particularly  among 
the  Gubrs  or  Fireworsliippers ; (See  Vol  II.  pp.  370,  374, 300) 

i yj>\  y (1W) 

The  Btiiizun  were,  perhaps,  more  particular);  those  who  sold  clothes  or  linen. 
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many  particulars  in  ancient  writings.  He  then  acids,  that  the 
“ word  A'mul  (or  A'mal)  originally  signified  (in  their  Dilcmi 
“dialect)  the  same  as  A'hhsh(xos)\  and  both  were  used  to  ex- 
“ press  mars:  or  “death,”  in  this  sense,  “may  death  never 
“ happen  to  tliee!”('M)  The  Masjed  Jameu  or  princ  ipal  mos- 
que, was  founded  in  the  time  of  Ha'ru'n  ab’iiashi'd,  about 
the  year  177,”  (or  of  our  era  793),  on  a spot  which  cost 
eight  thousand  and  thirty  two  dinars;  and  the  Masjed  was  in 
length  ninety  three  aresh , and  in  width  ten  ; on  the  con- 
struction of  tins  edifice  were  expended  forty  seven  thousand 
three  hundred  and  forty  dtniirs.  “And  in  the  time  of  king 
“Fi’ru'z,  who  originally  founded  A'mul , a ditch  or  trench 
“ was  made  along  the  sea  coast,  in  a line  drawn  from  the  bor- 
“ders  of  Gurgan  to  GUan  and  Maukdn ; and  the  vestiges  of 
“this  trench  may  still  be  traced  in  several  parts  of  Tabristan, 
“ and  are  denominated  Firuz-Kundeh"(x0i).  From  the  same 


(i«)  used  by  Firdausi  to  express  deal h or  destruction , (and  not  yet, 

perhaps,  in  that  sense  wholly,  although  nearly  obsolete)  is,  according  to  the  liuthtm 
Katea  a word  of  the  ancient  Persian  language ; for,  among  other  meanings,  (sense, 
reason,  cleverness,  life,  soul,  mortal  poison),  this  Dictionary  informs  us  that  in  the 
Pahluvi  dialect  hush  signifies  death  and  destruction— 

J y S -**•  * 

From  a variety  of  example*  that  may  be  Youiid  in  the  Zcndamta  of  Anquetil  du 
Perron,  and  in  Zend  and  Pahldci  Manuscripts,  it  appears  that  the  letter  a possessed  a 
negative  or  privative  power  (like  the  Greek  alpha)  when  prefixed  to  certain  words; 
thus  d-hush  becomes  “ immortal and  as  the  text  informs  us  that  omul  is  synouimous 
with  hush,  we  ascertain  the  meaning  of  mul  to  be  the  same  with  iwarg-  and  hush  (death); 
and  1 suspect  that  as  one  character  served  in  the  ancient  Zend  and  Pahlavi,  for  R and 
I,,  some  confusion  may  have  happened  in  the  word,  amul,  (as  in  many  others),  and  that 
it  was  originally  written  with  an  R instead  of  L.  My  reasons  for  this  conjecture  would 
prolong  this  note  to  an  unreasonable  degree,  and  may  he  more  properly  discussed  in  a 
future  work;  meanwhile,  respecting  the  privative  or  negative  power  of  alif  in  Zend 
and  Puhlati,  Monsieur  Dr-  Sacv  has  collected  a multiplicity  of  most  satisfactory 
proofs  from  the  Zendavesta  of  his  illustrious  countryman  above  quoted;  and  has  strongly 
exemplified  it  himself  in  the  words  APIANftN  *.a«  ANAPIANHN,  of  a Greek  inscrip- 
tion on  a Persian  monument  See  the  “ Memoires  sur  div.  antiq.  de  la  Perse,"  p.  60. 
“ De  petiart , “ raal,"  se  forme  apctiarc , “sans  mal;*’  de  marg  “mort,”  amarg  “im- 
**  inortel;"  de  poson,  “enfans,"  apvsan,  “sans  enfans,”  Ac. 

cM  y y « (l04) 

(MS.  Tar.  Tabristan  ) i)L«  l-Sj*  \ ^ j\  cu-— J oUi 

j y (,05) 

J JXti.  Jl  J\  \yjJ>  j Jjt 

Juujix.  »jJT J I j*U». 
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author  we  learn  that  A'mul  became  the  mart  where  commodi- 
ties were  exchanged  by  merchants  of  every  country;  Tabriitan 
furnished  “fruits  and  reeds  or  sugar-canes,  and  medicinal  pro- 
“ ductions  both  of  the  plain  and  mountain;  andit  was  enriched 
“ with  mines  of  sulphur,  copperas;  the  sang-i-surmeh,  (or  stone 
“ which  yields  that  substance  used  as  a collyrium  for  the 
“eyes)  iron  and  steel,  and  in  many  places  mines  of  gold  and 
“ silver” — “ also  many  beautiful  articles  of  linen,  cotton,  silk 
"and  wool;  stuffs  for  dresses,  interwoven  with  gold;  all  these 
“are  exported  thence  to  the  eastern  and  western  regions  of 
“ the  earth ; and  Y f.zda'd  i relates  that  in  his  time,  on  account 
“of  the  precious  satin,  the  fine  brocade,  the  valuable  scarlet 
“cloth;  the  stuffs  called  yathreb  and  kdfuri (,os),  which  were 
“ not  any  where  exceeded  in  beauty  or  in  goodness,  the  silken 
“and  woolen  hangings,  the  carpets  and  mats,  more  excellent 
“than  those  manufactured  at  Baghdad  or  at  Abadan;  people 
“ came  to  Tabristtin  and  carried  away  those  things  as  articles 
“of  traffick,  to  other  parts  of  the  world,  for  no  where  else 
“could  such  be  found;  even  in  my  own  time,”  adds  our 
author,  “ A'mul  has  been  the  bazar  or  place  of  sale  for  the 
“merchandize  of  Saksin  and  of  Bu/gluir;  in  search  of  which 
“people  come  to  A'mul  from  Irak  and  Sham,  (Syria)  and 
“ Khurasdn,  and  the  borders  of  11  industdn;  and  the  merchants 
“ of  Tabristdn  describe  Bulghdr  and  Saksin  as  situate  on  the 
“sea  coast  opposite  to  A'mul;  and  it  is  said  that  those  who 
“ go  in  a ship  may  arrive  at  Saksin  in  three  months(lor).  And 

(“*)  vSo  called,  perhaps,  from  being  whitish  like  camphor,  or  k&jiu'  to  which, 

says  the  Burhan  katra,  all  white  things  are  usually  compared.  1 hi#  Dictionary, 
however,  explains  the  word  kdfuri  as  signifying  (like  Bdbunrh  a 

known  plant  or  herb,  called  bv  the  Arabs  Babuncdjc  and  akhwan  . 

The  smell  of  it  induces  sleep,  and  other  properties  are  mentioned  which  it  is  not  here 
necessary  to  describe. 

(,w)  The  Burhdn  kdtea  having  informed  us  that  Bulghdr  signifies  a certain  kind 
of  skin  (which  we  call  Russia  leather)  coloured  and  of  a pleasant  smell;  and  also  called 
tallatin  adds,  “and  it  is  also  the  name  of  a city  near  the  land  of  Darkness, 

"founded  in  the  time  of  Alexander;  and  its  climate  is  extremely  cold;  and  parrots 
"cannot  remain  alive  there.  Some  say  that  Bulghar  is  the  name  of  a whole  country 
“ and  of  one  of  its  cities  ** 

^ ^ y CjUUaJ  p\j  y 
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“there  are  women  in  Tabrhtiin  who  by  their  own  ingenu- 
“ ity  and  the  labour  of  their  hands,  earn  in  one  day  fifty 
“ dirhems ; nor  is  that  appearance  of  extreme  poverty  ever 
“ seen  in  this  province  as  in  other  countries’^108).  Such  arc 
the  principal  passages  concerning  A 'mul  in  the  MS.  “ History 
I “of  Tabrist/tn.”  It  is  unnecessary  to  quote  a multiplicity  of 
writers  who  either  superficially  or  hyperbolically  notice  this 
ancient  city,  or  merely  repeat,  on  the  subject  of  it,  Ta  Bill's 
words  above  translated.  1’hus  Men  iia'je  Skr  a'je(109)  as- 
sures us  that  it  was  founded  by  king  Tahmu'ras,  an  account 
adopted  by  many  subsequent  historians  of  distinguished 

jWj  if  ft  Aiyf  3 AjU  t±ij  J r 3 Aill  ^ if* 

According  to  this  Dictionary  “ Saksin  is  the  name  of  a region  unknown.1' 

lint  in  the  Manuscript  Takw'im  or  geographical  tables  of  Sa'df.k  Isfaha'ni  wc  read 
that  •• Saks'm  belongs  to  Russia;”  ur jY  and  they  place  it  in  longitude  (front  the 
/ortunate  islands)  ( J^)  07  30;  and  in  latitude  (from  the  equinoctial  line) 

40  30.  This  differs  a little  from  the  printed  tables  of  Nassir  ATTU'SI  and  Ulugh 
Beig,  which  describe  Saksin  to  be  situate  in  long.  00  30;  lat.  43  0,  according  to 
Hudson's  Minor.  Geogr.  Vol.  III.  (pp.  100,  132). 

} *v*  <—£'”*  3 rli  3 3 ‘f  3 Li-^A  ) Wj  j\  (I08) 

• j*  ) y 3 pH  3 jj  ^Yj***’  ^.3  j 

j Sifi  \m?\  j\  |Jlc  ^ 3 ‘-J aUat'*  ujU«cY  y If »Jy?  ^ uJ y* 

^l-U-  y -V'  j \f>  y yY  4^  L**.^%**^  iJjjl 

v'AvJ  3 lj?3»-  3 ^3^  V -X-'W  J s^li3  * h&3*'^  3 ^>1/  L_yj,  j-AJ-. 

ols J lA>3**^  3 — 

you  A.Juu  ue-'  . Jj'il  AlS  ^3  if  3ijf  <_2»-  bu*3  ^alh  l*1!  ji  , Ju'Jud 

3 tiih-lyi-  3 »“  3 JjV  jl  (•-y»  3 J3>  lM  U jUL  j jljU  3 

j’jCj  |»3,<  , — ^yJuJu.1  tk*V  ^ULijXOk  -'jJo- 

lt),>  W 3 J.n  ~i  O J 

Ajji  j^i>3  ^ j0  JuLih  ^33 — Jy  .'•*  JX»  LjS*^ 

Skj  jAt*  jj  |LjJ^  ijfy  J lXJuwIj  <Jy>  LwamJ  **r>  v.  y * 

(MS.  T6rtkh  i Tabristan ). 

(,i#)  Author  of  the  Tcbkat  N6* tri  iu  which  he  often  mentions  his 

own  name;  and,  on  one  occasion,  introduces  it  in  the  same  manner  as  An  CL’  Fazl’s 
was  announced  in  a former  quotation  (p.  304),  **  I have  heard,  I,  who  urn  MeNHAJB 
*' Sera'gb;**  ^ lie  dales  tlie  conclusion  of  this  valuable 

work  iu  the  Muhaimucdau  year  GoB,  or  A.  D.  1260. 
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emincnce(u0) ; and  that  " in  A'mul  a city  of  M&zenderfm,  also 
“ called  Tabristdn,  was  a certain  fortress  so  abundantly  sup- 
plied (during  the  reign  of  Minu'ciif.hr)  that  its  garrison 
“ wanted  not  any  thing’’(ul) ; and  Fazi, alla  h describes  it  as 
“ a castle,  from  the  battlements  of  which  a person  might  grasp 
“ the  celestial  ear  of  corn,  (held  by  the  Zodiacal  virgin) 
“ whilst  from  its  chambers  might  be  heard  the  singing  of 
“ angels”(n*).  The  ditch  or  moat,  which,  as  I have  men- 
tioned, still  appears  very  deep,  was,  according  to  this  author, 
perfectly  suited  to  the  lofty  battlements,  for  it  equalled, 
says  he,  the  “ Deri/A-i-Oindn”  or  Arabiah  sea(ns).  In  the 
plainer  language  of  geography,  Hamdallah  informs  us  that 
“ A'mul  belongs  to  the  fourth  climate,  and  is  situate  in  longi- 
“ tude  from  the  fortunate  islands  87-20;  and  in  latitude  from 
« the  equinoctial  line  36-30.  It  was  founded  by  Tahmu'kas, 
“surnamed  Di'v  bend  (or  the  enslaver  of  Daemons),  and  is 
“ a considerable  city.  Its  climate  has  a tendency  to  warmth, 
“ and  it  produces  together  the  fruits  of  cold  and  warm 
“ regions;  such  as  nuts,  grapes,  oranges,  lemons  and  others, 
“ in  great  profusion;  and  all  kinds  of  provisions  are  there  so 
‘’abundant  and  so  good,  that  if  the  city  were  shut  up  or 
“ besieged,  it  would  not  require  any  thing  from  without”(m). 


(*■•)  Such  as  Hamdallah  Ma»towfi  in  (he  Tirikh  Gmtdeh;  Mi'bkhond  in  . 
the  Rauzrt  alSe/a;  his  son  KhoNDEMI’R  ill  the  Habib  Atuir;  Moh  AM  Man  Sa’DKIC 
Jsfaha'.ii  in  the  Subth  Stidck:  Mi  r Yahia  Sum  Cazvi'm  ju  the  Lcb al Tkirikh; 
AHMED  alUhafari  in  the  Jek an  Ar d;  anj  others,. 

CJXt  jb  j Mb V’l  * jb  } (Ul) 

(MS.  Tabkit  NUiri ).,  My,  ^ i i iZJjX  j\ 

jl  j bay-  J j\  ia  J j ("*) 

(MS.  Tarxkh  Maagrm ).t  JJoi  ^y  i_£L«  .uy«j 

("*)  u'**  The  " Sea  of  Oman,"  so  called  from  a province  of  Arabia  on  the 

eastern  coast,  ft  is,  according  to  the  Geographical  Manuscript  Ajtiicb  al  firldan,  the  • 
great  Indian  ocean,  or  Bakr  al  Hind  J-H ' j »J  extending  from  China  to  Abyssinia. 

h»-  j ! yiy-  j «— S-y»  j1  (v'y?“  (**  ) 

yA*-'*  J JjU  J bS— *1  <— Sjji  idDjyaia  J'J 

j AA.U  J s j gvijU  J jfi>\  ) jyy  j!  } s*; 

a&tf  j'  jJr  bjS.  bij j^.}\  AfU-  j ^ 

Xvzhat  al  Culub.  chap,  xviii.  (of  Mtzcndcran ).  MiXa. i 
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The  printed  tables  of  Nassi  'r  ad  m'nTu'si, and  of  Ulugh 
Beig,  place  A'mul  in  longitude  87-20;  latitude  36-35(ui); 
whilst  according  to  the  Manuscript  Tafcrlm  albelddn  ofSADEK 
Isfaha'ni,  it  is  situate  in  longitude  87-20;  and  latitude 
(f-jS)  36-40.  Of  this  place  the  ingenious  DouletShaii  has 
introduced  a short  account  into  his  Tezkerreh  or  biographical 
history  of  the  Persian  poets.  “ A'mul,''  he  informs  us,  “is 
“ one  of  the  ancient  cities,  and  its  foundation  is  by  some 
“ ascribed  to  J emsh  i'd,  while  others  declare  that  it  was  erected 
“by  Feri'du'n;  and  for  four  farsangs,  the  vestiges  of  its 
“former  extent  may  be  still  traced;  and  wheresoever  the 
“inhabitants  dig  under  ground,  they  discover  burnt  bricks 
“and  stone  or  gravel  used  in  building;  and  in  this  city  is  a 
“ Ch&r  gum  bed,  or  edifice  having  four  cupolas  or  domes,  in 
“which  was  the  tomb  of  Feiu'du'n.  A'mul  continued  to  be 
“ the  royal  capital  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  world  until  the 
“time  of  Bahara'm.  So  it  is  related  in  the  book  entitled 
“ Memdlek  u Mesulek, composed  by  An  ben  Isa  Kehal”(u<). 
That  A'mul  was  the  chief  residence  or  seat  of  government 
(pai-takht  ^\j)  or  foot  of  the  throne)  under  Audashi'r 
(second  sovereign  of  that  name  who  ruled  in  Tabristun,  and 
died  A.  II.  640,  A.  D,  1242),  we  learn  from  AlGuafa'ri, 
who  thus  mentions  also  the  grandson  of  that  prince;  “Ta'je 
“ad’douleii  Yezdejerd,  son  of  Siia'hrya'r,  son  of 
“Ardashi'r,  had  been  the  viceroy  or  deputy  of  his  uncle; 
“ and  Mazenderan  flourished  so  much  in  his  time  that  at  A'mul 
“ there  were  seventy  colleges  well  frequented  ; his  death  hap- 


(m)  The  geographical  syntax  of  Chrysococcas  places  Apovb  (read  AfiovX)  h city  of 
Tafivafutray^in  long.  1 77-10;  and  Iat.  XrXe  36  3ft;  (See  Huds.  Min.  Geogr.Vol.  Ill), 


j ^ Skt  aXa>>  j\  (llG) 

y {jHy****  LS  U-X*-5 ji 

J*  j+^y  jJ>\ ]ff  AjJbLj  y (>. 

jj  y gjyi  fSj#  jjLc j U ^ J 

^ y 

Sec  the  MS.  “ Tezkerret  as&haara.'1  (Account  of  At  id  ana  liatsan  Kashi ),  But  I sus- 
pect that  ray  copy  of  this  work  is  defective  in  the  passage  respecting  Feri  dun's  tomb; 
an  extract  from  the  MS.  Haft  Akim  (giveu  iu  next  page)  will,  perhaps,  enable  us  to 
ascertain  the  true  sense. 
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“pened  in  the  year  698,”  or  1298  of  the  Christian  era(117).  In 
the  MS  Ajdieb  al  Gheraieb  we  read  that  “ A'mul , a place 
“ belonging  to  Tabristdn,  is  situate  in  the  fourth  climate,  and 
“ among  the  surprising  circumstances  observed  in  this  world, 
“ may  be  reckoned,  that  sheep  brought  to  the  territory  of 
“ A'mul  in  a state  of  leanness,  can  never  be  there  rendered 
“fat  by  any  means,  but  die  after  six  months,  reduced  to 
“ mere  skeletons’^118).  The  last  passage  which  I shall  extract 
from  Eastern  writers  concerning  this  city,  is  the  following 
which  Ami's  Ra'zi  offers  in  his  account  of  its  origin ; having 
alluded  to  some  traditions  above  noticed,  he  adds  “Dowlet 
“Sha'h  quoting  the  Mesuleku  Mema/ek,  a work  of  An  den 
“IsaKeha'l,  relates  that  from  the  time  of  Feri'du’n  until 
“ the  reign  of  Bauaram  Gu'r,  A'mul  was  the  capital  of  the 
“ four  quarters  of  this  world;  and  in  this  city  is  a certain 
“ gumbed,  an  arched  or  vaulted  edifice,  on  or  over  which  grow 
“trees  of  various  kinds;  and  this  gumbed  is  said  to  be  the 
“ tomb  of  I reg  e,  the  son  of  Feri'du’n  ; and  close  to  thecity^ 
“ flows  a river  named  Ilarzah  (properly  Harhuz ),  from  which 
“the  people  of  A'mul,  by  means  of  channels,  derive  as  much 
“ water  as  they  require  for  the  irrigation  of  their  grounds  and 
“ for  domestick  purposes;  so  that  there  is  not  any  habitation 
“ without  running  water  at  all  tinies”(119). 


(A*.  A: w — ^i'  A b ' 

(MS.  Jchun  A'ra ).  * .......  7 j ^,1*) 

j ^ 3**^  (**  ) 

^,.7.  .7.  j I smj  , Jjm  i ly  aj,A  — - J ’it  b AjEy 

(Section  the  third).  JjU  1 ,'l  »U 

AjG**  , t 7 V— ^ j\  l11"1) 

j «Jjj  Jxl  • j Jj  l&Lxj  jC,j  \j  JZjjj  j\ 

J (iT?  •£/}  j?  ^ AX)/  J jJ  jUAI  — it  ti 

J.  ^ J;j  c)'  j'  jA J*.1  |.-y  } Aiito-  >jj»  'ji\  iS 

U5  ^ e)!i>  ‘t'I  ^ J"*'  J [/>-•  ‘-r'r-'  ugjl  **d  j*  "fy  i J*  UZfj*. - J 

(MS.  Haft  Aktlm,  clb.  IV).  Compare  this  with  the  passage  aLote  given .« 
frpm  Dowlet  Sha'h,  (note  110). 
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Such  are  the  principal  notices  that  I have  collected  from 
oriental  Manuscripts,  on  the  subject  of  a city  which  has  not 
yet  been  recognised  in  any  of  the  names  left  us  by  classical 
writers,  although  from  Strabo’s  description  of  Tapi,  the  Hyr- 
ranian  metropolis,  or  royal  residence,  in  his  time,  an  eminent 
French  geographer,  M.  Barbie  du  Bocage,  supposes  it  to 
be  at  A'tnul(lt0) ; but  for  this  opinion  assigns  his  reasons  in  a 
manner  that  leaves  the  subject  open  to  the  discussion  of 
others ; a manner  always  adopted  in  doubtful  cases,  by  the 
most  ingenious  and  accomplished  writers.  The  passage  of 
Strabo,  on  which  he  grounds  his  conjecture,  I have  already 
quoted  in  my  account  of  the  place  now  called  Cara-Tapcli, 
(p.  276).  Much  seems  depending  on  the  latitude  that  may 
be  given  to  those  Greek  words  which  express  the  city’s  prox- 
imity to  the  Caspian  sea.  Can  we  apply  the  " fiiKpov  irWp  rijt  v a- 
Xarrijf  ihpvfitt'ov'*  to  A' mul,  a place  not  nearer,  I believe,  to  the  coast 
in  any  of  its  inflections  than  fourteen  or  fifteen  miles?  and  it 
may,  perhaps,  have  been  by  many  leagues  farther  from  it  at 
the  time  when  Strabo  wrote,  according  to  the  reports  which 
I heard  in  different  parts  of  this  country,  and  which  Hanway 
mentions  as  worthy  of  credit,  respecting  the  gradual  en- 
croachment of  the  water  upon  the  land;  so  considerable  in 
the  neighbouring  district  of  Langarud,  that  a tract  eight  miles 
in  extent,  dry  and  well-peopled  at  the  beginning  of  last  cen- 
tury, was,  when  he  travelled,  (between  forty  and  fifty  years 
after),  perfectly  submersed^*1).  It  is  easier  however  to  excite 


(m)  “Cette  ville  ( Tape ) n auroit  elle  pas  etc  d'abord  la  capitalc  du  pay*  desTaps  res 
“ commeson  nom  paroit  rindiquer;  et  ensuite,  a cause  de  son  beureuse  situation  elle  le 
•‘seroit  devetnie  de  toute  1’Hyrcanie;  lorsque  les  gouvernemeus  auroient  fctfc  rtuim? 
" Dans  cette  id£e  et  d'apres  les  indications  de  Strabon  j'ai  placfc  cette  ville  de  Tapr  \ 
“ Amo!  Petit fctre  Tape  est  elle  encore  la  tneme  ville  que  cclle  qui  est  apprise 
**  Tambracc  dans  Polvbe?"  Analyse  de  la  carte,  &c.  annexed  to  Baron  de  Ste.  Croix's 
“ Exam.  Crit.  des  historieus  d’Alexandrc;”  p.  810,  (Secoud  edition;  Pari*,  1804). 

(,>l)  Jonas  Hanway,  well  acquainted  with  the  navigation  of  the  Caspian  sea  and  with 
the  chief  ports  situate  on  its  shores,  mentions  the  " great  inroads"  made  by  it  on  the 
Russian  side  between  the  Volga  and  Astrachan  within  thirty  years;  (be  wrote  in  1743). 
“ Nor  has  this  sea  been  more  indulgent,"  adds  he,  "to  the  Persians;  for  it  is  confidently 
**  said,  that  in  the  beginning  of  this  century  the  land,  for  about  eight  English  miles  on 
" the  side  of  Langarood  river,  was  dry  and  well  inhabited.  Tin*  I the  more  readily 
“ believe  as  the  tops  of  some  houses  are  yet  seen  where  the  water  is  several  feet  deep. 
“ The  same  thing  is  reported  of  Astrabad,  where  the  inhabitants  affirm  that  within  these 
" fifty  years  the  bay  was  fordable  by  asses,  and  now  there  is  two  fathom  water.  Captain 
" Woodroofe  heard  the  same  also  at  J Ualchan,"  dec.  Travels,  Vol,  1.  p.  155. 
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doubts  than  to  solve  difficulties;  and  I shall  reserve  for  some 
other  occasion  a conjecture  on  the  subject  of  A'tmil , suggested 
by  Ptolemy;  the  arguments  in  favour  of  it  would  too  much 
prolong  this  chapter,  and,  after  all,  might  prove  less  satisfac- 
tory to  the  geographer  than  to  the  etymologist. 

Having  accomplished  my  original  design  of  exploring  the 
forests,  and  visiting,  however  hastily,  the  principal  cities  of 
Mu zeiider an,  and  having  gratified  my  curiosity  by  a view  of 
the  Caspian  sea,  I now  resolved  on  returning  to  the  prince’s 
villa  near  Biirfurush,  and  thence  to  Tehran  by  such  a road  as 
might  lead  me  through  some  places  not  seen  probably,  or  at 
least  not  described,  by  any  European  traveller  for  nearly  two 
hundred  years.  On  the  eighth  of  March,  therefore,  I left 
A'mttl  about  noon,  crossing  on  horseback  the  bed  of  the  river 
Harhaz  as  at  our  entrance,  and  arrived  after  a ride  of  five 
hours,  at  the  apartments  which  I had  before  occupied  in  the 
Bahr  al  Irem.  On  the  ninth,  in  consequence  of  arrangements 
deemed  necessary  by  the  Mchmamlar,  we  allowed  our  horses 
to  rest,  and  made  preparations  for  traversing  the  country  to 
Shtrgdh  in  a direction  that  threatened,  according  to  every 
report,  many  obstacles  and  dangers  from  the  overflowing  of 
rivers,  and  the  badness  or  total  want  of  roads.  This  day’s 
halt  afforded  me  an  opportunity  of  again  visiting  Buifurush, 
and  perambulating  its  baz&r.  In  the  evening  I received  two 
bottles  of  Russian  wine  from  the  governor,  and  a present  of 
oranges  and  lemons  from  Agnail's,  who  commanded  one 
of  the  vessels  before  mentioned,  and  he  came  soon  after  to 
my  room,  with  Mose',  an  Armenian  likewise,  and  captain  of 
the  other.  We  conversed  during  half  an  hour  in  Persian;  and 
I learned  that  they  were  tajers  (/fto)  or  merchants  of  Astrakhdn; 
and  had  now  come  expressly  from  Furahh-ab&d  that  they 
might  pay  their  respects  to  the  brother  of  an  English,  and  a 
Christian  Ambassador;  they  would  send  me  next  day, could 
I be  induced  to  defer  my  departure,  some  arrack,  tea  and 
Shamukhi  wine,  of  which  they  highly  extolled  the  flavour  and 
the  strength.  They  had  been,  during  many  years,  well  ac-' 
quaiuted  with  the  neighbouring  ports,  as  with  those  on  the 
opposite  coast;  but  feared  that  the  rapacity  and  extortions 
practised  by  the  Persians  would  always  check  commercial 
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inlercouse.  They  described  the  flourishing  state  of  Astrakhan, 
and  the  encouragement  there  given  to  industrious  settlers,  by 
which  within  a short  time,  two  thousand  Armenian  families 
had  been  induced  to  leave  Persia,  and  establish  themselves 
in  that  city  and  other  places  under  the  mild  government  of 
the  Emperor  Alexander.  What  they  mentioned  concerning 
the  Caspian  sea  has  been  already  noticed  (p.  280) ; their 
small  two  masted  vessels  were  flat  bottomed;  but  “the  Itus- 
“ sian  ships  of  war,"  said  they,  “ have  keels;’’  “ kaslitijang  kil 
“ darend”  (jjjl.'  JjS using  this  English  word,  and  ex- 
plaining afterwards,  that  in  their  lowest  part,  those  large  ships 
were  constructed  like  our  frigates.  The  Armenians  spoke 
with  great,  and  I believe,  just  contempt  of  the  Persians  as 
sailors;  and  confirmed  the  accounts,  allowed  indeed  to  be 
true  by  many  inhabitants,  respecting  the  unwholesome  air  of 
BarJ'urtish  during  summer,  which  generally  proves  fatal  to 
numbers  of  the  natives,  and  almost  without  exception  to 
strangers.  The  plague  of  gnats,  (or  pasliehs  /jl,)  proceeding 
in  myriads  from  the  thick  herbage  on  a rich  soil,  and  the  lux- 
uriant foliage  of  innumerable  trees,  they  represented  as 
intolerable;  Sherif  Kha'n  and  others  had  informed  me  that 
the  prince  was  every  year  obliged  to  seek  a place  less  infested 
by  these  troublesome  flies,  and  of  a purer  air  than  Sari;  and 
in  the  warm  season,  it  was  acknowledged,  that  most  towns 
were  deserted  by  all  who  could  afford  the  luxury  of  temporary 
wooden  dwellings  on  high  mountains,  with  budgir  (j£jU)  wind- 
catchers,  or  contrivances  for  intercepting  every  breath  of  air. 

We  did  not  set  out  from  Bahr  at  Irem  on  the  tenth  of  March, 
until  eleven  o’clock ; when,  after  several  hours  of  incessant 
and  heavy  rain,  we  were  tempted  by  some  appearances  of 
fine  weather  and  commenced  our  journey ; the  governor  of 
Batfurush  having  sent  his  son  to  accompany  us  the  first  stage. 
At  two  miles  and  a quarter  we  passed  through  the  village  of 
Khshen-/tbAd{j\,\  ^jf);  at  three  and  four  miles  the  river  Bahbul 
was  on  our  right;  its  bed  iu  some  places,  though  not  by  any 
means  full  of  water,  appeared  half  a mile  in  width.  The 
flattering  indications  of  fair  weather  which  had  lured  us  from 
the  paradise  of  Irem,  soon  proved  fallacious;  and  the  rain 
descended  in  such  showers,  that  those  who  had  guarded  them-  - 
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selves  against  it  with  the  utmost  precaution,  were  in  less  than 
two  hours  completely  wetted,  notwithstanding  all  their  barA- 
vis  (jj'jV)  or  great  coats.  Thus  circumstanced,  we  persevered 
until  night  in  one  of  the  most  dreary,  fatiguing  and  unpleasant 
rides  imaginable;  going  through  streams  which  almost  per- 
ceptibly increased,  as  we  passed  them,  from  the  mountain 
torrents;  or  slowly  tracing  an  indistinct  path  through  entan- 
gled branches  of  trees  in  th ejangal;  which  frequently  recalled 
to  my  mind  the  words  of  that  entertaining  writer  Baihakki, 
who,  describing  a wearisome  night-march,  performed  by  him 
in  this  country,  near  eight  hundred  years  ago,  says,  “we 
“penetrated  forests  through  which  even  the  creeping  snakes 
“ could  scarcely  find  their  way”(1!S).  The  country  however, 
in  many  parts  afforded  prospects  extremely  beautiful,  though 
much  obscured  by  clouds  and  rain.  We  passed  at  eight  or 
nine  miles  a second  village  of  which  I committed  the  name 
to  paper,  but  it  has  been  obliterated  by  the  wet;  we  saw  after- 
wards some  large  and  well-built  farm  houses.  In  the  evening 
we  met  three  travellers  from  Tchr&n , who  seemed  eager  to 
communicate  the  intelligence  of  an  important  victory  ob- 
tained, as  they  declared,  overthe  Russians,  by  Linji  Sa'heb 
(Captain  Lindcsay),  which  cost  the  enemy  four  hundred  men 
killed,  and  live  hundred  taken  prisoners;  with  the  loss  of 
eighty  Persians,  and  two  of  their  English  allies.  Tiie  king, 
they  said,  had  caused  his  Nakkareh  Khaneh  (iiU.  »jU»),  or  band 
of  military  musicians,  to  celebrate  this  event  in  the  capital; 
and  the  prince  royal,  Abba's  Mi'rza',  had  rewarded  Captain 
Lindcsay  with  the  sword  worn  by  himself  during  the  battle; 
besides  two  Georgian  girls,  each  of  whom  must  have  cost, 
(two  suits  of  handsome  clothes  being  included  in  the  calcu- 
lation) from  ninety  to  one  hundred  tumans  or  pounds.  They 
added,  that  the  llchi  Inglizi  or  English  Ambassador  had 
bestowed  on  the  person  who  brought  from  Tabriz  this  muzhde/i 
(.jj*)  or  “good  news,”  a splendid  ( Khelaat ) robe  of  honour, 


(m)  It  was  on  the  road  between  A mul  and  A'atcl,  in  the  Mtibamedan  year  422, 
(of  our  era,  1030). 
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and  fort}’  tum&ns.  The  night  became  dark  before  wc  reached 
the  spot  where  only  it  was  reckoned  safe,  or  indeed  practi- 
cable, to  cross  on  horseback  the  broad  and  rapid  river  Talar. 
Here  fortunately  were  two  men  of  Shirgah,  who  in  conse- 
quence of  orders  sent  early  this  morning  by  Sherif  Kha'n, 
had  expected  our  arrival;  and  now  assisted  us  to  reach  the 
other  side  by  wading  in  the  stream,  and  leading  our  horses  so  as 
to  avoid  the  most  deep  and  dangerous  places.  I found  myself 
at  last,  after  a journey  of  eight  hours,  and  perhaps  five  far- 
sangs, in  ShfrgAh, and  again  occupied  the  same  hovel  that  had 
on  our  way  to  Stiri  afforded  me  a lodging;  this  structure  has 
been  already  described  (p.  247)  and  delineated,  (PI.  LXIX); 
but  all  its  former  inconveniences  were  now  aggravated  by  the 
want  of  dry  clothes  ; for  my  servant  Ismaail,  the  muleteers 
with  our  baggage,  and  others  of  the  party,  had  not  yet  arri- 
ved; and  after  some  anxious  expectation  we  began  to  enter- 
tain apprehensions  for  their  safety,  as  the  night  was  unusually 
dark  ; the  forest  road  most  intricate,  and  the  river  swelling 
every  moment.  To  assist  them  in  coming  over  it,  several 
peasants  were  stationed  on  the  bank,  and  instructed  to  make 
signals  with  a lantern,  and  to  shout  at  certain  intervals  for 
three  or  four  hours.  Meanwhile  I endeavoured  to  dry  my 
clothes  before  a wood  fire  which  filled  with  smoke  every  corner 
of  the  hovel.  A dinner  consisting  of  eggs,  rice,  and  a tough 
old  fowl,  prepared  by  the  man  whom  Sherif  Kha'n  had 
sent  forward  in  the  morning,  (and  who  did  not  evince  much 
skill  in  the  art  of  cookery)  was  now  served  without  knife, 
fork  or  spoon ; yet  hunger  rendered  it  most  delicious,  and 
when  I had  uttered  the  afhhamd'  al’  illah  as  thanks  to  God 
’ for  such  an  indulgence  as  this  feast  and  the  shelter  of  a warm 
hovel,  and  was  raising  to  my  lips  a cup  of  very  muddy  water, 
Dervi'sh  Muhammed,  the  groom,  surprised  me  by  offering 
one  of  the  long  Russian  bottles  of  wine  (holding  at  least  two 
quarts)  which  I had  left  in  my  room  at  Bahr  al  Iran,  and  he 
had  carried  the  entire  day  in  a pocket  of  his  immense  Shelwhr 
or  loose  trowsers.  These  serve  a Persian  of  his  class  as 
two  portmanteaus ; and  from  the  extraordinary  protuberauce 
sometimes  occasioned  by  a full  package  between  the  hip  and 
the  knee  or  boot-top,  the  wearer  acquires  an  appearance 
exceedingly  awkward  and  ridiculous.  An  ample  nammedl 
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was  now  spread  for  me  on  the  floor;  and  a neighbouring  farrier 
having  lent  a pillow  and  lehaf  ( i_>W)  or  thickly  stuffed  coun- 
terpane, forming  the  usual  rakhet-i-kh6b  “ the 

“ bed  (or  sleeping)  furniture;”  1 lay  down;  but  a thousand 
fleas  seemed  to  have  conspired  against  my  repose. 

On  theeleventh,  Mi'rza'  Sa'df.k  arrived  from  Sdrl  at  nine 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  having  encountered  many  difficulties 
on  his  journey  from  floods  and  torrents.  We  all  hastened  to 
inform  him  of  the  victory,  .and  he  resolved  to  announce  it 
immediately,  bv  a courier,  to  his  lather  the  Vuzir\  but  he  must 
have  been  perplexed  by  the  variations  in  our  respective 
accounts,  though  all  derived  from  the  same  source;  for  whilst 
I reported  every  circumstance  exactly  as  the  travellers  had 
described  them,  one  of  my  companions  liberally  added  two 
hundred  to  the  slaughtered  Russians,  and  three  hundred  to  the 
prisoners;  another  doubled  the  original  amount  of  both;  and 
swore  that  the  ii  resistible  Persians  hatl  taken  six  pieces  of  can- 
non; and  a third  related  how  the  Shdhtadeh  or  prince  (Abba's 
Mi'.iiza  ),  had  killed  three  Russians  with  his  own  hand.  Our 
seivants  and  baggage  did  not  arrive  until  one  o’clock;  the 
chunrdddr  (See  p.  228,  n.  13)  had  been  benighted,  lost  his  way- 
in  the  forest,  and  suffered  many  alarms  from  horrible  noises, 
which  he  solemnly  averred,  (and  we  did  not  dispute),  must  have 
proceeded  either  from  wild- beasts,  or  the  sylvan  daemons  called 
glihlex  ( Jji).  It  was  now  too  late  lor  any  further  progress, 
and  from  every  account  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
reach  Ztrab  until  the  river  Talar,  increased  to  a certain  degree 
by  this  day’s  ram,  should  have  discharged  its  redundant  water 
into  a second  channel,  by  which  its  pi  esent  force  and  depth 
might  be  reduced.  I therefore  set  up  my  camp-bedstead, 
dried  the  mattress  which  had  been  soaked  in  wet,  and  after  a 
night  of  most  refreshing  sleep,  left  Shirgah  on  the  twelfth,  at 
seven  o’clock,  during  a heavy  shower  ol  snow;  having  taken 
leave  oi  SiiEBir  Khan  who  set  out  for  Sun,  and  of  the  young 
Bdrjurwshi,  who  would  gladly  have  proceeded  with  us  to 
Tehran:  but  he  dreaded  the  anger  ot  Ins  father.  We  found 
that  through  the  attention  of  Mi'rza'  Ali  Muiiammkd  of 
SuvAil  kuh,  (to  whom  1 have  already  expressed  my  obligations 
p.  236),  our  passage  over  the  Bun-i-Keld,  Midn-i-Kela  and.i 
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Ser-i-Kcld  (See  p.  243),  was  much  facilitated  ; as  he  had  em- 
ployed above  twenty  men  in  repairing  the  roads,and  removing 
stumps  of  trees  and  other  obstacles.  That  worthy  chief  him- 
self met  us  within  three  miles  of  Zirdb;  where,  having  crossed 
the  river  Taldr  eight  or  ten  times,  I again  established  my 
lodging  in  the  same  wooden  habitation,  of  which  a sketch 
has  been  given ; (PI.  LX  VII).  Here  the  old  proprietor  whose 
orange-coloured  beard, had  since  my  first  visit  assumed  a pink, 
or  rather  a purple  tinge,  welcomed  me  and  declared  that  he 
had  not  forgotten  to  mention  my  name  in  his  devotions  at  the 
tomb  of  his  village  saint;  such  efficacy  had  a piece  of  silver 
coin.  The  great  depth  of  excellent  soil,  general  throughout 
the  province,  was  during  this  day’s  ride  conspicuous,  parti- 
cularly in  the  vicinity  of  Zirdb;  where  the  decayed  leaves, 
blended  with  moist  clay  formed  a rich  compost,  or  manure. 
At  an  earlier  hour  of  the  evening  than  usual,  innumerable 
jackals  began  to  howl,  and  this  circumstance,  it  was  said, 
prognosticated  a favourable  change  of  weather;  we  had  not 
beheld  the  sun  for  two  or  three  days.  Here  I first  remarked 
the  chirping  of  crickets  in  the  hearth. 

On  the  thirteenth,  before  we  mounted  our  horses  at  seven 
o’clock,  I sketched  the  figure  of  a Mazenderdni  minstrel  whose 
musick,  simple  as  it  was,  had  pleased  me  extremely  at  dif- 
ferent hours  of  the  night  ; for  several  men  who  occupied  the 
hovel  entitled  a caravansera  (not  thirty  yards  distant  from  my 
room)  had  employed  this  poor  fellow  to  entertain  such  of 
them  as  happened  to  be  awake,  by  singing  and  playing  until 
break  of  day.  The  instrument  which  he  used  was  of  the 
kamancheh  kind  (See  Vol.  I.  p.  238);  but  had  only  two  strings, 
botli  made  of  black  hair  from  a horse’s  tail;  and  the  bow, 
(merely  a short  bent  switch)  was  furnished  with  similar  hair;  he 
fingered  only  one  string ; the  other,  occasionally  touched  by 
the  bow,  produced  a bass  sound,  which  sometimes,  (I  believe 
accidentally)  combined  in  good  harmony  with  his  voice  and 
the  notes  of  the  higher  string.  In  dress  and  attitude  he  nearly 
resembled  the  musician  represented  in  Vol.  I.  Mis.  PI.  fig.  7. 
We  now  proceeded  to  Taleh  by  the  road  which  eighteen  days 
before  had  led  us  from  that  place  ; and  having  halted  there 
an  hour,  went  on  two  farsangs,  to  Surkhr-dbdd  (uM,^).  This 
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name  is  vaguely  given  to  some  mean  houses  and  hovels  called 
caravameras,  irregularly  scattered  along  a tract  extending  two 
or  three  miles.  The  walls  of  my  chamber  were  about  six  feet 
high,  formed  of  stones  very  rudely  put  together ; the  roof, 
however,  almost  flat,  was  of  good  rice  straw,  laid  on  branches 
of  trees  ; light  entered  at  the  door  alone  ; up  to  which  and  for- 
twenty  yards  in  every  direction,  the  wet  clay  was  more  than 
a fool  deep, as  its  marks  on  our  boots  sufficiently  ascertained; 
this  day  according  to  the  prognostication  of  the  last  evening 
proved  fair,  and  we  enjoyed  some  hours  of  sunshine. 

Early  on  the  fourteenth,  I examined  the  remains  of  an 
edifice,  situate  on  the  sloping  ground  just  above  my  manzel; 
its  immediate  foundation  being  an  extraordinary  insulated 
rock,  of  which  the  chasms  and  inequalities  were  filled  with 
masnnwork.  This  is  the  Kalaa-i-dukhter-i-  Div-e-Azrldd 
(dljljjio yio  or  “Castle  of  the  Daughter  of  Div'  Awlad,” 

a giant,  or  rattier  a chieftain  of  Mazcnderdn,  celebrated  by 
Firdausi.  1 have  included  it  in  the  view  (PI.  LXX1V), 
representing  the  subjacent  valley  and  w inding  stream;  the  road 
by  which  some  of  our  party  were  proceeding  towards  b'iruzkuh; 
and.  on  the  summit  of  a distant  mountain  the  Kalaa-e- Div-e- 
Awldd,  or  fortress  of  the  giant  Awla'd  himself;  near  w hich, 
a peasant  informed  me,  are  other  ruins  entitled  Kalaa  i-Dtiz, 
or  the  “Castle  of  Du'z  The  damsel’s  habitation 

appeared  modern;  to  whatever  ancient  structure  it  may  have 
succeeded  ; and  (with  the  rock)  was  from  forty  to  five  and 
forty  feet  high,  on  the  side  which  faced  the  river  Its  roof 
had  totally  disappeared  ; the  building  was  partly  of  stone  and 
brick;  some  beams  «<f  wood  still  remained  ; the  plan  was 
octagonal,  and  inside  there  had  been  seven  takcheh  (a**!!?), 
niches  or  recesses,  (besides  the  door- way)  of  this  form  | . 
About  three  miles  beyond  this,  we  passed  the  remains  of  a 
similar  tower,  erected  on  a little  tapeh  (*-;)  or  insulated  emin- 
ence; this,  according  to  one  of  our  muleteers,  who  affected 
to  know  the  country,  had  been  Awla'd’s  dwelling  place ; and 
the  more  distant  castle,  (seen  m the  view,  PI  LXX1V)  should 
be  ascribed,  he  said,  to  Du'z  Having  at  last  emerged  from 
the  clay  and  forests  of  Muzendcrdn,  we  breakfasted  in  the 
Caravdnserd-i-Gadhk,  notwithstanding  the  oflensive  smelt 
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proceeding  from  dead  mules  and  horses,  half-eaten  by  jackals. 
This  building  has  already  been  delineated  (in  PI.  LXIX). 
The  wind,  though  extremely  cold,  was  fortunately  not  very 
violent;  and  we  eluded  its  bad  effects  by  galloping,  as  before, 
across  the  dreary  plain  of  snow,  and  having  halted  some 
minutes  to  sketch  the  extraordinary  appearance  of  Firuzkuh, 
(as  in  PI.  LXVIU),  I once  more  occupied  my  apartments  in 
the  royal  ernuret  of  that  town. 

On  the  fifteenth  of  March,  at  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
we  mounted  our  horses,  and  winding  about  the  rock  near  its 
base,  turned  off  on  its  western  side  in  the  direction  of  Dama- 
vand;  whilst  on  its  eastern,  lay  the  road  of  HablahrAd  and 
the  Pylce  Casp  'ue,  by  which  we  had  come  from  Tehran.  Very 
heavy  clouds  obscured  the  view  of  Mount  Damavand,  but 
according  to  the  best  observation  that  I could  make  with  a 
pocket-compass,  its  summit  bore  from  FirUzkih  nearly  west- 
north-west.  The  country  appeared  most  naked  and  barren, 
scarcely  one  bush  was  visible  in  the  course  of  afarsang.  We 
were  much  surprised  at  the  fourth  or  fifth  mile,  on  finding 
my  spare  horses,  (the  gifts  which  I had  received  from  the 
Prince  and  Vazir  at  SArl)  standing  near  the  road  and  fastened 
to  a large  stone;  the  men  engaged  to  lead  them,  having  aban- 
doned their  charge  and  fled  over  the  mountains,  where  some 
of  our  servants  pursued  them  in  vain.  We  found,  however, 
that  their  assistance  was  not  necessary,  as  the  social  quad- 
rupeds trotted  along  in  company  during  the  whole  day,  with- 
out either  rider  or  leader.  We  crossed  a small  stream  three 
or  four  times;  then,  about  the  sixth  mile,  a river  called  Numru 
(j^ti),  of  which,  though  not  containing  much  water  at  present, 
the  bed  seemed  wide.  From  this  we  immediately  ascended 
a hill,  and  here  begins  the  territory  of  Serbendan  ( We 

rode  lor  above  an  hour  on  the  highest  part  of  very  elevated 
ground,  covered  with  snow,  and  suffered  much  from  a bleak, 
cold  wind.  About  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  mile  we  came 
to  the  river  of  De/i-ctiai;  running  in  a deep  and  narrow  dingle; 
its  stream  not  considerable  now,  and  beautifully  clear,  and  its 
banks  furnished  with  many  willow  trees;  at  seventeen  miles 
we  halted  near  a mean  but  well  thatched  building,  denomin- 
ated from  the  river  which  flows  beside  it,  the  Caravdnserd-i - 
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Dclichai.  This  is  reckoned  five  farsangs  distant  from  Fir&zkuh; 
four  (but  as  some  said,  five)  from  A'ien  e werzan  (Jjj}  ^jx),  and 
three  farsangs  from  the  house  of  Abdallah  Kha'n,  where 
I had  passed  one  night  on  my  way  between  Tehran  and  Sari. 
Some  cold  rice  and  fowl,  brought  by  ourselves,  served  for  a 
slight  refreshment  at  this  caravansera ; havingcrossed  the  river 
and  proceeded  two  farsangs  over  hills  and  rocks  covered  with 
snow,  we  passed  on  thelefta  walled  plantation  of  poplar  and 
other  trees,  called  the  Bagh-i-ShUh  (*U  £1?)  or  “ king’s  garden;” 
and  near  it,  on  our  right,  the  village  of  Serhenddn.  At 
length,  about  six  o’clock,  we  reached  A ien-e-werzdn  after  a 
fatiguing  journey  of  thirty-two  or  perhaps  thirty-four  miles; 
reckoned  by  some  nine  farsangs,  and  by  others  ten.  The 
room  allotted  to  me,  in  a good  house,  was  well  furnished  with 
carpets,  and  thoroughly  warmed  with  a brisk  fire;  which,  the 
night  being  extremely  cold,  1 should  have  much  enjoyed,  but 
that  every  quarter  or  half  hour,  the  wind  blew  with  loud  and 
violent  gusts  down  the  chimney,  so  as  to  scatter  the  ashes  all 
about  my  room,  and  fill  it  with  volumes  of  smoke.  This  was 
the  “wind  of  Shahridr,”  ( Bhdi-Shahriari)  and  concerning 
its  fatal  effects  on  the  lives  of  unfortunate  travellers  wandering 
by  night  in  the  snow,  we  heard  almost  as  many  alarming 
anecdotes  as  had  been  related  of  the  kindred  blast  so 
prevalent  at  Firuzkith.  Although  a man  had  been  sent 
forward,  as  usual,  to  announce  our  approach  and  prepare 
the  sidrsat  or  necessary  allowance  of  provisions,  yet  consi- 
derable difficulties  occurred  in  obtaining  any  article  of  food 
either  for  ourselves  or  the  horses;  and  it  was  ten  o’clock 
before  my  scanty  supper  had  been  extorted  from  the  peo- 
ple of  A'ien-a-werzun,  who  being  all  saints,  or  at  least  the 
descendants  of  a saint  or  prophet,  conceived  that  they  were 
exempt  from  the  laws  of  hospitality  towards  strangers,  and 
from  the  necessity  of  obeying  the  rukm  (jij)  or  written  order 
with  which  my  Mehmanddr  was  furnished;  and  some  of  them 
declared  that,  from  their  extreme  sanctity,  the  king  himself 
could  not,  or  rather  would  not,  have  enforced  the  supply  of 
sidrsdt.  This  insolence  of  the  Muhammedan  saints  might 

§ive  a traveller  occasion  to  quote  the  punning  expression  of 
ir  Thomas  Herbert,  who,  describing  a village  near  Shiraz, 
in  which  he  had  passed  a night,  says  it  consisted  of  thirty 
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families,  most  of  them  prophets,  or  prophet’s  children.  But, 
addshe,  “we  still  found  least  projit  where  such  prophets  dwelt,” 
(Trav.  p.  160,  third  edit). 

On  the  sixteenth  I rose  at  a very  early  hour,  it  having  been 
our  design  to  proceed  this  day  through  Damavand  as  far  as 
Mjertid  a computed  distance  of  eight  farsangs;  but  on 

consultation  our  plan  was  changed,  for  the  inhabitants  of 
Jdjerud  being  equal  in  sanctity  to  those  of  A ten  e werzan,  we 
apprehended  that  they  might  also  prove  as  inhospitable,  and 
resolved  to  halt  at  an  intermediate  stage.  I therefore  delayed 
awhile  to  examine  at  leisure  the  village,  which  in  summer 
must  be  beautiful,  and  derives  its  name  from  an  extraordinary 
dien  (^m),  or  fountain  of  most  beautiful  water  that  gushes 
from  a rock  near  the  summit  of  a high  mountain,  and  descends 
among  the  houses  by  a natural  channel  which  1 have  expressed 
in  the  view,  (PI.  LXXII1)  as  it  appears  from  the  road  of 
F'trhzkuh;  almost  adjoining  the  fountain  are  some  remains  of 
an  old  castle.  Many  houses  in  the  village  were  at  this  time 
unoccupied;  as  in  winter  the  proprietors  remove  to  Tehr&n 
or  other  places,  but  return  during  the  spring  to  cultivate  their 
fields  and  gardens.  At  nine  o’clock  we  left  A ien  e werzan, 
ami  after  a ride  of  two  hours  and  a half,  (though  the  distance 
did  not  much  exceed  eight  miles)  over  hills  deeply  covered 
with  snow,  we  alighted  at  DamAvand,  a very  ancient  and  cele- 
brated city.  As  we  approached,  our  guide  showed,  within  five 
or  six  hundred  yards,  a tapeh  or  rising  ground,  on  the  highest 
part  of  which,  according  to  tradition,  had  stood  the  Nakkdreh 
Khaneh  of  Zoha'k,  or  the  edifice  wherein  that  tyrant  had 
stationed  his  trumpeters  and  drummers.  Some  stones  are 
shewn  as  vestiges  of  it;  and  others  lower  down,  are  said  to 
indicate  the  situation  of  Zoha'k’s  palace.  In  the  sketch 
(PI.  LXXIV)  taken  a little  beyond  the  tapeh , I have  endea- 
voured to  represent  the  town  with  the  ad  jacent  plain,  and  as 
much  as  could  be  comprehended  of  those  lofty  mountains 
which  inclose  it,  nearly  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre, 
watered  by  a winding  river  bordered  with  willows  and  poplars, 
and  fertilizing  numerous  meadows  and  gardens.  For  the 
purpose  of  irrigation  a iio/ir  (^)oi  embanked  channel  has  been 
formed,  which  derives  its  water  from  the  river,  and  the  inha- 
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bitants  attribute  it  to  Zoh  a'k  . They  consider  also,  as  of  most 
remote  antiquity,  a tall  mindreh  or  spire,  and  some  gumbtds 
or  cupolas  and  vaulted  buildings,  which,  however,  to  me  ap- 
peared the  works  of  Mmelmdn  ages.  The  great  masjed  or 
mosque  and  other  publick  edifices  have  been  spacious,  and 
richly  ornamented  with  coloured  tile-work;  but  the  city  is 
much  decayed, and  retains  very  little  of  the  beauty, extent  and 
population  for  which  it  was  once  celebrated.  As  we  rode 
along  the  streets,  several  dogs  of  a large  and  peculiarly  fero- 
cious breed,  attacked  us  from  the  low  walls  and  flat  roofs  of 
various  houses,  attempting  to  snap  at  our  heads;  and  we  found 
it  difficult  to  hinder  some  of  them  from  seizing  our  horses  by 
the  heels.  1 was  politely  received  at  the  handsome  house  of 
Ash  a a f Kh  a 'n,  the  Hdftem  (^U)  or  governor,  whose  sons  had 
visited  me  at  Keiltiu,  as  before  related.  The  Kh/ni  was  himself 
absent  at  / ruvan ; after  an  excellent  breakfast  of  sweetmeats, 
eggs,  rice,  pickles,  fruit  and  sherbet,  I perambulated  the 
town  and  observed  many  remains  of  large  and  commodious 
mansions,  ruined,  as  my  guides  declared,  during  the  wars  of 
Na'diii  Sha'h.  That  Damavand  had  once  extended  over  a 
considerable  tract  of  ground  was  evident;  and  the  inhabitants 
report,  that  its  edifices  covered  nearly  four  farsangs,  as  still 
marked  by  the  ruins  of  its  original  gates;  and  that  the  Nal;- 
kareh  Khaneli,  above  mentioned,  was  not  formerly,  as  now, 
outside  the.  city,  but  skirted  with  houses  to  the  distance  of  at 
least  a mile,  in  the  direction  of  Aten  e werzdn.  I remarked 
several  rooms,  ceiled,  as  at  Firuik&h,  with  split  or  whole 
trunks  of  poplar-trees,  laid  close  together.  It  was  reckoned 
among  the  chief  wonders  of  this  place,  that  the  great  moun- 
tain of  Damavand  cannot  be  seen  from  the  city  which  bears 
its  name,  although  distant  (its  base  at  least)  only  four  far- 
sangs, or  about  fifteen  miles;  whilst  its  snow-crowned  summit 
is  visible,  according  to  local  belief,  in  the  farthest  regions  of 
the  earth.  However  exaggerated  this  latter  part  of  the 
description  may  be,  I can  testify  that  the  former  is  true;  a 
view  of  it  taken  from  the  roof  of  our  house  at  Tchrdn  is  given 
in  PI.  LXI1I.  That  stupendous  mountain,  as  many  persons 
informed  me,  contains  vast  quantities  of  sulphur;  and  the 
water  of  a fountain  issuing  from  it,  is  sufficiently  hot  to  boil 
an  egg  thoroughly  without  the  intermediate  assistance  of  fire. 
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No  one,  they  positively  declared,  had  ever  succeeded  in 
ascending  to  the  top,  which  is  at  all  seasons  covered  with 
snow ; but  many  adventurous  men  have  perished  in  the 
attempt;  they  sunk,  it  is  supposed,  into  sulphur-pits,  con- 
cealed by  the  snow.  Few  endanger  their  lives  by  climbing 
higher  than  the  medicinal  baths;  which,  during  summer,  nu- 
merous invalids  frequent ; and  so  far,  it  appears,  our  ingenious 
countryman  Sir  Thomas  Herbert,  was  attracted  by  curiosity, 
earl  y in  the  seventeenth  century  (,M).  Concerning  this  moun- 
tain and  the  city  to  which,  probably,  it  has  given  a name,  I 
shall  now  extract  some  passages  from  the  works  of  Eastern 
writers.  Whilst  in  the  printed  version  of  EnN  Haukal’s 
geography  (p.  172),  we  read  that  Mount  Damavand  was  dis- 
cernible at  a distance  ol  fifty  farsangs  around;  that  no  man 
was  ever  said  to  have  ascended  to  its  summit,  and  that  ac- 
cording to  Peisian  romances,  Zoha'k  was  confined  within 
it;  that  (p.  178)  it  is  the  most  Eastern  of  all  the  mountains 
in  Tabristdn,  and  did  not  abound  with  trees;  the  MS.  Sir  al 
heldiin  thus  more  fully  describes  it — “ Damdvand  is  a moun- 
“ tain  of  such  considerable  heighth  that  some  persons  have 
“discerned  it  at  the  distance  of  one  hundred  farsangs,  or 
“ still  larther;  and  it  is  said  to  be  visible  even  from  Shirdz  in 
“ Purs;  and  the  humble  author  of  this  work  has  seen  it  him- 
“ self  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Isfahan ; but  he  never  heard 
“that  any  man  had  been  exalted  by  ascending  to  its  highest 
“point;  and  amongst  the  frivolous  and  erroneous  traditions 
“of  the  (Fire-worshipping)  Persians,  there  is  one  which 
“represents  Zoha'k  as  continuing  immortal  in  a quadran- 
“gular  place  high  upon  this  mountain,  where  all  the  sor- 
“cerersand  magicians  have  assembled,  from  various  quarters 
“ of  the  world,  and  constructed  their  habitations’^1*4).  The 

(•”)  “Higher  up  into  the  air  i*  the  high  peakof  I)a  moan,  by  Strabo  in  his  11.  lib. 
“ cal le* I Jatonia ; whose  top(sh  iped  likea  pyramid  s irniounts as some  think  all  other 
“parts  of  Ttturut;  up  which  defatiga’iin’  hill,  nevertheless,  we  scrambled,  but  with 
“ difficulty  ’ “'l'be  reason  why  we  rode  up  was  out  of  curiosity  to  see  the  hatha, 
“so  generally  resulted  to.’  Travels,  p 201),  Third  Edition,  1605 
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next  page  informs  ns,  that  in  Mount  Dam&vand  are  mines 
of  copperas  (_'j),  and  of  a kind  of  antimony;  and  (five 
pages  alter),  tile  author  declares  that  he  had  seen  it  from  the 
city  ol  Uni;  *•  and  heard  that  it  had  been  discerned  by  several 
“ persons  from  a spot  near  SAveh;  and  it  extends  itself  in  the 
“midst  of  other  mountains,  and  its  summit  resembles  a lofty 
“conical  dome,  anil  from  its  base  to  the  highest  part  is  a 
“distance  of  four  farsangs””*5).  He  then  repeats  the  story 
ofZoiiAK  and  the  magicians  under  the  mountain,  from  which 
a vast  body  of  smoke  (p*!a£  perpetually  ascends.  Fir- 
dausi, who  preserves  so  many  old  traditions  of  the  Persians, 
has  not  omitted  the  story  of  Zoiia'k,  but  particularly  de- 
scribes his  imprisonment  in  a dark  and  narrow  pit  on  Mount 
Dam/ivand{iK);  and  this  circumstance  is  noticed  by  many  other 
poets  and  romance  writers,  whom  it  is  unnecessary  to  quote. 
j5bn  Khalca'n,  whose  original  Arabick  work  t have  not 
seen,  informs  us,  (according  to  the  MS.  Persian  translation  of 
it)  that  “ Dumbavand  ( Dunbavand  jjy.o ) is  a territory  in  the 
“district  of  Rai  in  Jebdl  (or  Irak  Agem),  and  by  some 
“ called  Dam  Aland"  but,  adds  he,  “ the  former  mode 

“of  pronunciation  (or  of  writing)  is  more  accurate”  JA). 
In  the  MS.  Tdrlkh-i-TabristAn,  an  account  of  Mount  Da- 
mAvand is  given,  chiefly  on  the  authority  of  Ar.i  ejin  zein 
al  Ca'ter,  who,  in  his  book  entitled  the  “Paradise  of  Philo- 
sophy,” •>/  <_>U£)  mentions  that  from  the  village 

of  Asek  (t_£J)  to  the  summit,  is  a journey  of  two  days;  and 
this,  (the  summit)  resembles  a conical  tower  or  pointed  dome 
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of  a building;  and  it  is  on  every  side  perpetually  covered 
with  snow;  but,  on  the  very  highest  part,  there  is  a space 
of  thirty  acres  ^ ) on  which  the  snow  never  rests  at  any 

season.  This  space,  he  says,  is  sandy,  and  yields  to  a person’s 
loot;  and  from  it  the  other  mountains  appear  like  inconsi- 
derable hillocks.  On  the  top  of  Damavand,  he  adds,  are 
thirty  fissures  or  apertures  (cVsr)’  from  which  the  smoke 
of  sulphur  issues  with  loud  and  terrifick  sounds;  all  these 
volcanick  symptoms  indicating,  that  “a  fire  certainly  exists 
“ in  the  interior  cavities  of  this  mountain ; and  so  violent  is 
♦*  the  wind  which  blows  at  this  place,  that  no  animal  can 
**  endure  it”(117). 

In  his  extraordinary  MS.  work,  the  Ajaitb  al  Makhlukat,  or 
“ Wonders  of  Creation,’’  Zacaui'a  Cazvi'ni  has  celebrated 
the  great  mountain  Damdvand,  situate  in  the  vicinity  of  Rai; 
its  height,  he  informs,  is  such,  that,  on  the  back  of  the  whole 
earth  (^j  there  is  not  any  mountain  more  lofty. 

From  his  prolix  account  we  learn,  (besides  most  of  the  cir- 
cumstances above  noticed  by  other  writers)  that  between  this 
place  and  Hamad/m  is  a distance  of  eight  merhilleh  or 

days  stages;  and  that  King  Solomon  imprisoned  one  of  the 
most  formidable  daemons  in  a cavern  here;  he  multiplies  the 
thirty  volcanick  craters  or  openings,  mentioned  in  the  Tdrtkh- 
i-Tabristbn  to  seventy,  and  adds,  that  between  this  mountain  and 
the  sea  is  a space  of  twenty  farsangs  his  account 

closes  with  stories  of  a talisman.  “ Damdvand ,”  says  the  geo- 
grapher Hamdallah,  “is  a celebrated  and  very  lofty  moun- 
“ tain,  which  may  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  an  hundred  far- 
“sangs;  it  is  situate  east-ward  of  the  territory  of  Rai.  Its 
“ summit  is  never  free  from  snow ; in  circumference  it  is  equal 
“ to  twenty  farsangs,  and  exceeds  five  in  height"!1*®).  He 
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then  mentions  the  flat  ground  of  one  hundred  acres,  on  its  high- 
est part,  and  the  sliding  sand;  also  the  ice,  which  falling  down 
the  mountain,  sometimes  overwhelms  persons  and  destroys 
them.  We  learn  also  from  Hamdallah,  that  the  chief  town 
of  Damavand  “was  formerly  called  Meuhan ; belongs  to  the 
“ fourth  climate,  and  is  situate  in  longitude,  (from  the  For- 
“tunatc  Islands)  87-20;  and  latitude,  (from  the  Equinoctial 
“line)  36-10.  It  was  founded  by  Caiume  rath,  and  the  air 
“ of  this  place  is  cold;  and  among  the  fruits  which  it  produces, 
“ the  Abbasis  are  so  excellent  that  they  yield  a dushdb  or  paste 
“of  which  syrop  is  made’V*9).  Another  geographer,  Sadek 
Isfaha  n;,  says  that  “by  day  a smoke  issues  from  this 
“mountain  on  which  are  several  cultivated  and  inhabited 
“places;  these  are  denominated  Damavand,  and  the  chief  town 
“of  them  Dimeh  or  Daimeh ”('*).  This  name  is  so  written 
in  the  MS.  Tdrikhi-Tabristan;  and  seems  to  form  part  of 
Daim&vand  or  Dim&vand,  as  the  mountain  has  been  sometimes 
denominated,  according  to  the  dictionary  Burhdn  Katea, 

(e , aijUi  |.U — x>}  U*J.  But  from  the  resemblance  of  a d 

andjt)  in  various  Manuscripts,  it  appears  lleimeh  or  JVimeh; 
and  the  printed  tables  of  Ulugh  Beio  describe  fVlmah  (tuiy) 
as  the  emporium  of  Donbawand;  assigning  to  it  the  same  longi- 
tude and  latitude  as  Hamdallah  above  quoted;  although  this 
geographer  entitles  the  emporium  Meuhdm.  The  variation 


j\  jo  y-  jl  Ail  #Ailyw.  I jj\  SA  - -iM  AXui  OJjlwA  ( I ')) 

jl  J Oj*  cjyjd  v^-jl  V-'  ^ jl  J>jF  J tyUUi 

MS.  Ruzhat  al  Culub,  (ch.  xix).  k—il— 0,l  jl  kj  y 

\jj\  j Jill  1 j-wly*  */  J /.  i AetaL,  JjJ  ^1  jl  jjj  j (,3°) 

Sec  tile  MS  Tahakik  al  h ab,  in  voce.  Aaj  f J Ij^jl  ui  , Ajijyi-  AjUj 
The  volcanic  appearance!  have  been  noticed  by  writers  before  quoted ; ami  their 
accounts  are  partly  confirmed  by  Sir  Thomas  Herbert,  who  having  am  ended  to  view 
the  medicinal  baths,  says,  “we  could  discover  thence  the  Caspian  Sea,  albeit  eight 
"score  miles  distant; — above  it  is  composed  of  sulphur  which  causes  it  to  sparkle  each 
" night  like  Aitna : a pleasant  object  to  the  eve,  hut  so  offensive  to  the  smell  that  it 
“requires  a nosegay  of  garlick  in  the  ascending.’’  Travels,  p.  200,  edition  of  1805. 
According  to  the  celebrated  historians  Mi’rkhond  and  Khok of.mi’r,  this  pheno- 
menon is  ascribed  by  the  Magians  to  Caiumebath,  who  having  found  Ihe  body  of 
bis  son  or  grandson  Sia’mek,  murdered  by  the  d&'mons  or  savages,  buried  il  in  a pit 
of  Ibis  mountain,  and  on  the  mouth  of  the  pit  kindled  a great  tire ; since  which  time,  as 
the  Magians  relate,  a flame  issues  frequently  every  day  from  the  pit,  and  sinks  into  it 
again.  See  the  MSS.  Kauztt  a*'  Safi  and  Habib  At’ttir . 
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in  these  accounts  may  arise  from  the  great  extent  of  that  city 
which  comprehended,  under  the  general  name  of  DamAvand, 
several  different  villages  and  districts.  I have  already  men- 
tioned the  reports  of  inhabitants  who  affirmed  that  the  gates 
and  walls  had  inclosed  a space  of  four  farsangs;  and  Gtldrd 
at  the  distance  of  two  miles,  seemed  to  me  but  a continuation 
of  the  town.  But  the  mountain  has  more  attracted  the  notice 
of  Eastern  writers  than  the  city,  however  extensive;  and  my 
accountof  it  would  be  imperfect  without  mention  of  an  extra- 
ordinary circumstance  to  which  the  poets  frequently  allude; 
while  grave  historians  have  recorded  it,  and  some  philosophers 
endeavoured  to  explain,  and  reconcile  it  with  probability  orra- 
ther  possibility.  In  describing  the  ten  years  siege  of  A mi</.(p. 
301),  I reserved  for  the  present  occasion  those  terms  on  which 
peace  was  concluded  between  the  Persian  king  M 1 nu'ch  khr 
and  the  Turanian  or  Scythian  invader  Afra'siab.  Having  in- 
formed us  that  hostilities  ceased,  Tabri  thus  proceeds  with 
his  narrative:  “and  the  peace  between  them  was  made  on 
“these  conditions,  that  a boundary  should  be  established, 
“separating  the  Scythian  from  the  Persian  territories.  All 
“beyond  this  line  was  to  become  the  dominion  of  Afra- 
“sia'b,  and  all  on  this  side  was  to  be  Min u'chehu’s;  and 
“ neither  was  to  encroach  on  the  other’s  property ; and  they 
“agreed  that  the  strongest  man  should  be  chosen  from  Mi- 
“ nu'cheiir’s  army,  and  that  he  should  shoot  an  arrow, 
“ which,  when  fallen  on  the  ground,  was  to  mark  the  boun- 
dary. These  terms  having  been  mutually  accepted,  the 
“treaty  of  peace  was  written.  Then  Mi  nu'c  iif.hr  from  all 
“his  troops,  selected  a certain  hero  named  A'kksh,  than 
“whom,  throughout  the  world,  there  was  no  man  of  greater 
“ strength,  nor  one  more  skilled  in  archery.  The  king  com- 
“mantled  him  to  ascend  Dambvawl,  which  is  not  exceeded 
“ in  loftiness  by  any  mountain,  and  thence  to  shoot  an  arrow 
“with  all  his  might.  A'kksh  having  ascended  DamAvund 
“shot  the  arrow  with  such  force  that  it  passed  from  the  land 
“of  Tabristan  and  fell  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Jaihun  or 
“ Oxus;  and  Afka'sia'b  was  much  afflicted, as  it  thus  became 
“ necessary  that  he  should  resign  to  Minu'chehr  his  domin- 
“ ions  situate  between  Sur  kites  and  the  Jatltftn;  for  the  terms 
‘thad  been  made  and  the  treaty  signed  so  that  he  could  not 
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“recede  from  the  conditions.  He  therefore  withdrew  his 
“ army  beyond  the  river  Jaihu.t,  thus  established  as  the  boun- 
dary, and  Minu'ciiehh  came  forth  from  the  castle  of 
“ A'mul  and  retired  to  the  land  of  Rai’\131).  Mi'rkiiond 
allows  that  this  story  is  incomprehensible;  yet  relates  the  cir- 
cumstances as  preceding  authors  had  transmitted  them ; the 
wonderful  arrow,  he  says,  was  flying  from  sunrise  till  mid- 
day (13f).  This  tale  is  repeated  in  the  MS.  Farliang  Jehangtri, 
where  we  read,  that  to  commemorate  this  event,  the  thirteenth 
day  of  the  month  Ttr  (October,  or  “the  arrow’’)  is  celebrated 
as  a festival,  and  considered  auspicious  by  the  (Fire-worship- 
ping)  Persians,  like  the  Nawruz  or  Alihrgun,  and  called  Tirgdn 
or  the  “arrow-festival”(lss);  and  in  this  dictionary  the  river 
Jaihtin,  near  which  the  arrow  fell,  is  styled  A‘m(i;  and  in  the 
Burhdn  Katea,  more  accurately  (as  it  appears)  Ambn(iS*). 
As  that  golden  arrow,  of  such  classical  celebrity,  which 
wafted  Abaris  through  the  air,  has  been  a subject  of  much 
learned  conjectural  explanation,  so  we  find  that  some  have 


(”*)  See  the  MS.  Tatikh  i Tabri,  history  of  aWinu'chehr.  Iii  this  account  we 
further  read  that  the  king  appointed  A rush  to  be  commander  of  all  his  archers. 

But  a rare  work  (of  which  I have  never  seen  a second  copy)  declares  that  A'rrsh  de- 
voted himself  for  the  advantage  of  his  sovereign  and  the  honour  of  bis  country,  and  that, 
as  he  had  foretold,  the  exertion  of  his  utmost  strength  in  shooting  the  arrow  cost  him 
his  life,  and  he  was  torn  to  pieces  (xl  */>*)»  See  the  MS.  Aauruz  Sameh  in  the 
account  of  ancient  Persian  festivals,  celebrated  during  Tfr  maht  or  October. 

^ Cyib  ij)} } (13? 

MS.  Rauzet  al  Seja.  Hist,  of  Ml  Nil  CHEHR. 

j j ^ iv  ^ (1SS) 

The  learned  Hyde  of  Oxford,  w ho  laments  that  his  copy  of  the  Jehangtri  was  defective 
and  inaccurately  written,  seems,  however,  to  have  chiefly  borrowed  from  it  the  account 
of  this  festival ; and  says  that  Minu'chkhr  was  besieged  “ incastello  lin$tantH  (i.  e. 
Sagiltarum  regio).  (See  the  “Histor.  Relig.  Veterum  Persarum/'  edit.  1700,  p.  213 
and  422).  My  copy  of  the  Persian  Dictionary  iovTirittan  reads  Tabristart , 

more  consistently  with  the  word  A'mul  immediately  following,  ill  us,— 

The  usual  manner  of  writing  ’l'abrutun  with  the  initial  ^ is  AraWk  not  Persian. 

('*)  Amu , according  to  this  Dictionary  (in  voce)  is  the  abridgement  of  A mutt,  a 4 
eaUbruted  river  separating  Turan  (Scythia)  from  Irbn  or  Persia,  Ac. 
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attributed  tbe  exploit  of  A'reshU)  magick,  or  to  the  assistance 
of  an  angel ; whilst  other  ingenious  commentators  divest  the 
story  of  its  most  marvellous  circumstances,  and  suppose  the 
arrow  to  express  figuratively,  that  the  Persians  invaded  and 
by  their  skill  in  archery,  obtained  possession  of  the  enemy’s 
country;  that  A'resh  was  the  successful  general;  that  he 
determined  the  boundaries;  and  that  by  the  magick  characters 
inscribed  on  his  wonderful  arrow,  nothing  more  is  understood 
than  the  written  orders  which  he  despatched  with  the  utmost 
expedition  to  the  farthest  borders  of  Persia.  Others,  how- 
ever, arc  willing  to  interpret  the  story  more  literally;  and,  on 
the  authority  of  different  chronicles,  Dowlet  Sha'ii  informs 
us  that  the  arrow  was  so  contrived  as  to  contain  a chymical 
mixture  of  quick-silver  and  other  substances,  which,  when 
heated  by  the  sun,  augmented  the  original  force  of  projection 
in  such  a manner,  that  it  reached  to  Marv.  It  appears  incre- 
dible, says  Dowlet  Sha'ii,  that  an  arrow  could  be  impelled 
at  one  shot  to  the  distance  of  forty  mcrhillehs  or  days  jour- 
ney; yet  we  are  assured  by  the  illustrious  Sheikh  Azeri 
in  his  work  entitled  “Jewels  of  Secrets,”  that  the  great  Am 
Ali  Si'na  (Avicenna)  did  not  consider  it  as  beyond  the  com- 
pass of  human  ingenuity.  But  if,  according  to  the  poet 
Niza  mi  Aru'zi,  the  arrow  flew  from  A'mul,  and  not  from 
Damavand,  the  wonder  may  be  reduced  comparatively  almost 
to  nothing;  for  Dowlet  Sha'ii  informs  us  that  within  one 
farsang  of  Marv  is  a place  called  A’mul,  as  we  find  near 
Samarkand  the  village  of  ShirAz;  and  in  Khuurezm  a village 
which  bears  the  name  of  Baghdad.  But  on  the  authority  of 
Tabri  and  other  historians,  we  must  suppose  Damdvand  to 
be  the  scene  of  A’resh’s  exploit;  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  poet  Aau'zi,  like  other  writers,  used  A’mul  for 
Tabristdn. 

After  a halt  of  some  hours  at  Damavand  we  proceeded 
nearlj’  two  miles  to  GiMrd  a beautiful  village  which 

the  king  had  lately  given  to  his  son,  the  Prince  of  Sari,  and  he 
had  consigned  to  the  jurisdiction  of  his  Vaztr,  the  father  of  my 
Mehmandir.  Here  this  young  man  was  received  by  the  inha- 
bitants with  every  demonstration  of  a cordial  welcome;  and 
as  his  guest,  I partook  of  their  hospitality.  Gtldrd  (jjkA), 
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sometimes  written  after  the  Arabick  fashion  Jilard  (ajb*.),  is 
said  to  have  been  a part  of  Damavand  in  former  times;  this 
seems  highly  probable  from  the  vestiges  of  buildings  in  the 
intermediate  space;  and  I should  almost  suspect  that  Pietro 
della  Valle  had  confounded  one  with  the  other,  when  lie  men- 
tions his  “ passing,  (on  the  journey  between  Firuzkuh  and 
“ Tehrdn ) several  villages,  and  among  others  a large  one  called 
" Ghilus  or  Ghilard”{ix‘) ; but  that  travelling  in  haste,  he 
probably  chose  the  road  which  leads  to  this  place  from  A ien 
e werzdn , in  a direction  shorter  by  two  or  three  miles  than  that 
through  Damdvand.  My  desire  of  visiting  the  ancient  city 
had  induced  me  to  prefer  the  more  circuitous  way;  but  our 
muleteers  with  the  baggage  and  spare  horses  came  by  the  other. 

On  the  seventeenth  of  March,  we  left  Gildrd  before  six 
o’clock ; at  three  miles  a road  to  Damdvand  turned  off  on  our 
right;  at  eight  miles  we  crossed  a small  river  running  towards 
the  south;  and  two  miles  farther  we  passed  by  the  village  of 
Bu-mehen,  five  or  six  hundred  yards  distant  on  our  right. 
This  is  reckoned  three  farsangs  from  Damdvand;  three  from 
Gildrd  and  as  many  from  Jajerud(136).  At  fourteen  miles  we 
crossed  a brook,  and  about  the  twentieth  or  twenty-first  mile 
halted  near  the  river  Jdjerdd,  and  having  breakfasted,  rode 
through  its  stream;  this,  though  not  half  full,  was  very  wide 
and  rapid,  and  lifted  off  their  feet  some  of  our  mules,  and 
others  belonging  to  a kafilah  from  Tehran;  two  or  three  of 
which  were  carried  down  by  the  current  and  almostdrowned. 
Near  this  ford  we  saw,  but  did  not  enter,  a handsome  brick- 
built  caravamerd,  erected  by  the  present  king.  The  village  of 
Jdjerdd,  though  situate  among  the  adjacent  hills,  was  not  visi- 
ble from  the  spot  where  we  halted.  According  to  Ham- 
dallah,  “this  river  Jdjerdd  A ows  from  Mount  Damavand  to 
“the  territory  of  Rai;’’  he  adds  that  it  is  easily  and  copiously 
distributed  in  irrigation,  supplying  nearly  forty  drams  or 

O “ Caealcai  dunque  in  frftta,  e pas'ai  dieerse  ville : ml  Ira  le  allre  una  grossa, 
<•  cbiamala  O'Ai/oi  6 Ghilard."  Viaggi.  Letter*  4.  da  Calvin,  161B, 

(“)  Sir  Thomas  Herbert,  in  his  Travel*,  (third  edition,  p.  213)  through  some  mi»- 
take  (probably  of  Damavand  for  Tthrin)  has  described  "BamaAeem,  five  and  twenty, 
" miles  from  Dame  an,'' 
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channels;  that  Rai  is  chiefly  watered  by  its  stream,  which  in 
the  spring  season  is  subterraneously  absorbed.  “ This  river, 
“ he  adds,  abounds  with  the  fish  called  Kizl-dleh,  and  in  the 
“ extent  of  its  course  runs  five  and  twenty  farsangs”(1S7). 

Having  crossed  the  Jajerhd  we  winded  among  hills  for  two 
hours  and  a half;  then  entered  the  great  plain  of  Rat  and  saw 
before  us,  five  or  six  miles  distant,  the  city  of  Tehrdn,  where 
we  alighted  at  five  o’clock,  after  a journey  (from  GUdrd)  of 
about  thirty  seven  miles. 


Jj»  } — j •£  S'  -V^V  <-r>'  C57) 

o.iL  » >• * — i r - A 

MS.  huzhat  at  Culut,  Chujiter  of  Kirer>. 
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Second  Residence  at  Tehrdn,  and  Journey  to  Tabriz. 


AMONG  the  circumstances  which  occurred  at  Tehrdn 
within  a space  of  ten  weeks,  (the  duration  of  my  second 
residence  there),  I shall  first  notice  the  celebration  of  a festival 
instituted,  according  to  the  Persians,  at  a very  early  period 
of  their  monarchy ; and  observed,  though  with  different  de- 
grees of  splendour,  through  all  the  religious  and  political 
revolutions  that  have  happened  during  the  course  of  two  thous- 
and six  hundred  years.  This  festival  is  styled  Narvrhz 
a name  signifying  the  “New  Day,”  first  of  the  Persian  solar 
year,  and  season  of  the  vernal  equinox;  it  commenced  at 
Tehrdn  a little  before  midnight  on  the  twentieth  of  March, 
when  a gun  was  fired  from  the  Areg  or  citadel,  and  the  sup- 
posed entrance  of  the  sun,  at  that  moment,  into  the  zodiacal 
sign  of  the  ram,  was  announced  by  the  royal  drums  and 
trumpets,  of  which  obstreperous  instruments  the  sounds  did 
not  cease  for  many  hours  Next  morning,  at  ten  o’clock,  the 

king  sent  some  trays,  containing  Khelaats  or  dresses  of  honour, 
to  be  distributed  by  the  Ambassador  among  the  English  gen- 
tlemen ; a kabd  or  coat  of  rich  gold  brocade,  an  outer  garment 
or  bald  piish,  and  two  shawls  for  each,  with  a specimen  of  the 
latest  coinage,  chiefly  small  pieces  of  gold  and  silver  money, 
struck  rather  to  serve  for  private  gifts  on  this  occasion,  than 
for  publick  currency.  About  noon,  and  almost  constantly 
throughout  the  day,  pistols  and  muskets  were  discharged  in 
various  quarters  of  the  city ; there  was  a general  appearance 
of  rejoicing;  the  people  interchanged  little  presents  of  oranges, 
flowers  and  other  trifles,  and  on  every  side  was  heard  the  usual 
compliment  “ Ide-i-shumd  mub&rek  bdshed!”  “may  your  fes- 
tival be  auspicious!”  At  four  o’clock  we  accompanied  the 

2 x 
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Ambassador  to  court,  clothed  in  our  Persian  dresses.  On 
entering  the  Areg  we  were  received  by  the  master  of  cere- 
monies and  other  officers  of  the  palace,  who  conducted  us  to 
a very  handsome  room,  ceiled  and  almost  lined  with  mirrors; 
the  walls,  to  above  four  feet  from  the  floor,  being  composed 
of  a fine  yellowish-green  marble.  In  the  middle  was  a square 
basin  or  fountain,  wherein  clear  water  constantly  circulated 
by  means  of  subterraneous  tubes;  near  this  the  king  sat,  after 
our  European  fashion,  on  an  arm-chair,  of  very  antique  ap- 
pearance; its  legs  being  so  high  that  his  feet  scarcely  reached 
to  the  carpet.  He  asked  me  several  questions  respecting  Ma- 
senderAn,  and  seemed  much  pleased  at  my  favourable  report 
of  that  province,  lor  which  he  has  always  entertained  a strong 
predilection  as  the  country  of  his  tribe,  the  Kajars.  There 
were  present  three  of  the  king’s  sons,  and  one  of  his  sons  in 
law.  After  our  audience,  his  Majesty  presented  to  the  Am- 
bassador a star  composed  of  diamonds  and  emeralds,  sur- 
rounding the  arms  of  Persia,  (a  lion  with  the  sun  rising  over 
his  back)  enamelled  in  gold(').  This  festival  of  the  Sattr&z 
lasted  several  days,  during  which  there  were  frequent  dis- 
charges of  artillery  and  musketry,  und  displays  of  fire- works; 
particularly  on  the  27th,  when  the  king  invited  Sir  Gore 
Ouseley  and  his  party  to  a grand  exhibition  at  the  Areg. 
Although  this  invitation  was  not  generally  accepted,  I con- 
trived, with  the  assistance  of  a Persian  friend,  to  witness, 
privately,  the  chief  entertainments.  The  king  sat  in  that 
small  chamber  over  the  gate-w'ay  of  the  Maitian , which  he 
had  occupied  at  the  Muharrem  ceremonies,  described  in  a 
former  chapter,  (p.  l6o).  Here  he  reviewed  a long  line  of 
mules  (one  hundred,  as  it  was  said)  each  carrying  on  its  back 
a beautiful  Indian  shawl,  and  a bag  containing  one  thousand 
tumAns  in  gold  coin.  These  were  the  presents,  or  rather  the 
annual  tribute  or  revenue  of  Isfahan,  sent  by  the  Ami'n  ad 
doui.em  ; several  processions  of  men  bearing  valuable  gifts 
of  ditferent  kinds  had  already  passed  before  my  arrival;  the 


C)  The  Shir  u Khurtk'td  Irani  ( Axijyi  j or  " Persian  Uon  arid  San,1* 
constitute  the  nishan  ) or  m.uk  of  ilistinction  with  which  bis  Majesty  has  defco- 

nttctl  some  European  ministers,  military  officers  and  others. 
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offerings  of  those  princes  and  noblemen  who  governed  in 
various  provinces  and  great  cities  of  the  empire.  To  the  pre- 
sents succeeded  rope  dancing,  and  wrestling  of  Pahlaxcdns; 
circumstances  did  not  allow  me  to  see  this  part  of  the  enter- 
tainment with  such  advantage  as  Mr.  Morier  enjoyed  (in  1809), 
but  I can  bear  ample  testimony  to  the  accuracy  with  which 
he  has  described  it;  and  refer  my  reader  to  the  account  given 
in  his  “Travels,”  (Vol.  I.  p.  208).  The  attack  of  a young  lion 
on  a small  bull,  apparently  too  feeble  to  resist  even  a large 
dog,  was  the  last  scene  that  I had  an  opportunity  of  witnes- 
sing this  day,  which  closed  the  hie  or  festival.  It  is  generally 
contrived  that  the  lion  should  prove  victorious,  for  as  a Per- 
sian told  me,  (and  as  Father  Angelo  has  observed)  it  would 
be  deemed  an  inauspicious  omen  were  the  king  of  beasts  to 
be  defeated  in  the  royal  presence^).  Next  morning  (the 
28th)  we  attended  according  to  royal  invitation  the  horse- 
race, usually  exhibited  at  this  season.  A sumptuous  tent  had 
been  prepared  for  the  king,  about  a mile  from  the  city-walls, 
near  the  (Jatvln  road,  on  an  open  part  of  the  plain;  thither  wc 
proceeded  at  seven  o’clock,  conducted  by  Mi'rza  Shefia, 
and  took  our  stations  almost  opposite  the  tent.  A very  long 
and  grand  procession  of  five  hundred  camels  then  advanced, 
each  camel  carrying  a man,  gaudily  dressed,  who  managed 
a Zemburek  or  swivel  gun,  placed  immediately  before  him, 
whilst  his  saddle  was  decorated  with  a small  Hag  of  different 
colours  that  fluttered  behind  him  ; next  came  five  or  six  ele- 
phants, with  splendid  scats  or  covered  thrones,  fastened  on 
their  backs,  but  empty  ; soon  after  the  king  himself  arrived 
on  horseback,  alighted  and  entered  the  tent,  which  circum- 
stance was  proclaimed  by  the  discharge  of  some  Zemburek* 
and  the  sounds  of  drums,  trumpets  and  other  instruments  of 


(*j  This  ingenious  missionary  had  seen  the  lions  three  times  in  the  same  day  over* 
thrown  by  oxen,  and  onto  even  by  a lean  cow,  at  the  Nauruz  celehratrd  in  pretence 
of  Sham  Sulkyma  n;  but  on  ibis  occasion  two  linns  were  set  agiinst  one  ox,  and 
when  he  lei  I to  the  tirtmiiti,  overpowered  in  the*  unequal  contest,  Jm  throat  was  mime*  , 
diateh  cut  by  the  attendants,  as  any  defeat  of  the  king  of  animals  would  have  been 
reckoned  an  unlucky  omen.  " Viddi  Ire  volte  nel  istesso  t’iornu  d'il  ( Sou  rott:  Jequi* 

**  nozzio  verno,  calpestati  i’ll  lioni  da  i bovi,  ansi  da  una  vacca  niu^ra  in  present*  del 
“re,  (Sol  El  mo  t ) mi  in  quel  cam  lar^ouo  dui  lioni  contra  uu  hove;  actio  casclii  A” 

*'  lubito  gli  tagliano  la  gola;  altrimentc  purirebbe  di  ni.il  augurio  ch'il  re  degli  uniniali 
“fozse  vioto.”  Gaxopbyl.  Per*,  p.  lIKr,  fltal.  column  in  Leone J, 
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the  royal  band.  The  winning  horse  now  approached,  gal- 
loping with  considerable  fleetness ; a half-starved  animal, 
which,  however,  his  rider,  a little  boy,  could  scarcely  stop 
near  the  king’s  tent ; another  horse  appeared  after  an  interval 
of  about  ten  minutes  ; then  came  two  or  three  together ; and 
at  last  within  an  hour  the  ten  which  had  been  trained  were  all 
assembled  ; of  these,  some  had  commenced  the  race  at  a dis- 
tance of  five  farsangs  or  eighteen  miles  ; others  at  three  far- 
sangs,  according  to  their  reputed  strength  and  speed.  They 
alt  seemed  to  have  suffered  most  deplorably,  not  only  from 
this  exertion  but  the  previous  excessive  reduction  of  their 
food ; and,  as  it  was  acknowledged,  some  of  those  that  run  at 
this  exhibition,  do  not  in  general  survive  it  many  days.  The 
boy  whose  horse  had  won,  was  rewarded  with  a purse  of  mo- 
ney. After  this,  in  consequence  of  a message  from  the  king 
to  the  Ambassador,  we  alighted  and  were  conducted  to  the 
tent.  His  majesty  sat,  as  during  the  last  mentioned  inter- 
view, on  a high  old-fashioned  chair,  the  Ambassador  near 
him  on  a carpet,  and  the  other  gentlemen  stood  opposite,  not 
on  the  carpet,  but  under  the  shelter  of  the  tent.  The  king 
received  us  most  graciously,  chatted  on  various  subjects,  talk- 
ed again  about  ftJdzenderaii,  and  expresed  much  satisfaction 
at  my  account  of  the  prince’s  new  garden  at  S6ri,  and  of  his 
kindness  towards  me,  which,  he  told  the  Ambassador,  should 
be  recompensed  with  a khelaat.  He  desired  us  to  examine 
some  dead  birds  which  lay  on  the  ground,  as  they  were  exceed- 
ingly rare,  found  in  the  vicinity  of' Mount  Damdvand;  these  were 
the kabk-dcri (^r.j <.  resembling  partridges  in  some  respects, 
but  almost  twice  as  large.  “The  smell  of  their  feathers,’'  said 
the  king,  “ when  burnt,  is  an  infallible  preservative  against 
“the  plague.”  During  this  audience,  which  lasted  nearly 
twenty  minutes,  small  parties  of  soldiers  galloped  about  in 
front,  throwing  the  jerid  and  firing  carbines  at  each  other  ; 
several  of  the  princes  also  were  close  to  the  tent,  but  none  of 
them  dismounted  from  their  horses.  When  the  king  set  out 
on  his  return  to  the  city  there  was  a discharge  of  Zembureks, 
as  on  Ills  arrival  at  the  race-ground.  We  followed  soon  after, 
with  the  multitude.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  selfish 
and  jealous  men  had  denied  to  their  wives  and  daughters  the 
enjoyment  of  this  show,  lor  1 could  not  discern  one  female 
among  the  thousands  of  spectators. 
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Thus  ended  an  exhibition  which  we  must  consider  rather  as 
an  appendage  to  the  Nauruz,  than  a spectacle  belonging  to 
the  original  celebration  of  that  festival  which,  properly,  should 
have  lasted  only  si  x whole  days,  as  1 learn  from  various  Eastern 
writers  and  learned  Europeans  who  have  ably  illustrated  the 
antiquities  of  Persia(s).  According  to  that  valuable  MS. 
work,  the  Naurhz  Ntimeh  “the  Persian  monarchs after  Jem- 
“shi'd  divided  a portion  of  the  month  Farvardin  (or  March) 
“ into  six  parts,  which  constituted  this  festival ; the  first  was  for 
“kings  or  princes;  the  second  for  nobles;  the  third  tor  ser- 
vants; the  fourth  for  dependants  and  relations;  the  fifth  for 
“ the  lov/er  classes  of  people  in  general,  and  the  sixth  for  pea- 
“ sants.  And  during  the  Sasanian  dynasty,  it  was  customary' 
“ for  the  king  to  begin  the  Nauruz,  sitting  each  day  for  the 
“reception  of  a different  class,  to  whom  he  dispensed  his- 
“ favours;  and  the  sixth  day  he  passed  in  private,  with  a few. 
“particular  favourites  and  select  companions,  wherefore  this 
“day  was  entitled  the  Nauruz  Khasefr,  on  this  day  also,  by 
“ the  king’s  command,  the  presents  which  had  been  collected, 
“ were  brought  forth  into  his  presence,  and  he,  having  in- 
“specled  them,  distributed  some  among  the  people,  and 
“caused  the  remainder  to  be  deposited  in  his  treasury”(4). 
The  six  days  of  this  festival  are  likewise  mentioned  in  that 
excellent  MS.  Fathaug  or  dictionary  the  Jehdngm,  which 
relates  under  the  article  Nauruz  many  other  circumstances 
concerning  it;  and  the  Farhang  Burhun  Kdtea  gives  nearly 


{*)  Thus  Hyde  iu  his  “ Historic  Relig.  Veler.  PersHruni,"  chap.  xix.  (Oxon.  1700, 
|>.  237),  **  Nam  esl  fesltini  Hexaemeron  seu  sex  dierum.”  And  Anquelil  du  Perron 
in  his  “Usages  Civile*  ct  Relie.”  Ac.  Zendavesta,  Tom,  II.  p.  574,  “Les  ftles  les 
“ plus  solemni- lies  die*  les  Parses  sont — l*.  Le  A ’o  rouz  cest  a dire  U nouveau  (le pre - 
" mier ) jour  ( de  lannie )■  Celle  fele  dure  six  jours.** 
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the  same  account  with  some  little  addition;  it  informs  us  that 
Kauruz  (jj.y),  signifying  riiz-e->iaw  (yj^)  or  “the  new  day,” 
is  two-fold  ; one  called  Nauruz  Aamen  (c.U),  the  popular  or 
vulgar;  the  other  Xauruz  Khaseh  the  select  or  noble. 

That  styled  Aamch  happens  on  the  first  day  of  the  month 
Farvnrdin  or  March ; when  sol  begins  to  enter  aries, 

and  his  arrival  at  this  point  is  reckoned  the  first  moment  of 
spring.  It  is  said  that  on  this  day  the  Almighty  created  the 
world,  and  that  by  divine  command  the  seven  planets  first 
began  to  move  in  the  sign  of  aries;  Adam  also  was  created 
on  this  day,  and  therefore  it  is  entitled  Nauruz  or  “ the  new 
“ day.”  But  according  to  some  traditions,  J emshi'd,  whose 
name  was  originally  Ji:m,  and  whom  the  Arabs  denominate 
Metu'salekii  having  travelled  round  the  world, 

arrived  at  length  in  Azerbaijan,  where  he  caused  a throne 
richly  studded  with  jewels  to  be  placed  in  a lolly  situation, 
and  facing  the  East;  then,  having  put  a splendid  crown  upon 
his  head,  he  ascended  the  throne,  and  sat  in  such  a manner 
that  the  rising  sun  glistened  on  the  brilliant  ornaments  of  his 
crown  and  seat  with  a dazzling  lustre;  and  the  people  being 
delighted,  exclaimed,  “ This  is  the  New  Day ;”  and  as  bright- 
ness or  light  is  expressed  in  the  Pahlavi  language  by  Shid, 
this  word  was  added  to  his  original  name  Jf.m,  and  the 
monarch  has  been  since  entitled  jemshi’d;  and  a great  fes- 
tival was  at  that  lime  celebrated,  which  custom  has  established 
on  the  annual  recurrence  of  this  day ; and  the  1 \aurhz  Khdseh 
happens  on  the  day  named  Khurddd  which  is  the  sixth 

of  the  month  Farvardin  (or  March).  On  this  day  king  Jem- 
sui'd  again  seated  himself  upon  the  throne,  and  assembled 
his  nobles,  and  addressed  the  people  with  affability,  saying, 
“ Ye  are  creatures  of  the  Almighty  God,  and  it  is  meet  that  ye 
should  render  your  bodies  pure  by  ablutions  with  water,  and 
that  ye  should  employ  yourselves  in  devotion  and  thanks- 
giving to  the  Lord ; and  on  every  return  of  this  day  ye  shall 
observe  these  ceremonies."  Therefore  they  called  that  day 
the  Jiaur&z-e-KMseh.  It  is  said,  that  the  Akasreh  or  Sasa- 
nians  were  acccustomed  every  year,  from  the  lesser  to  the 
greater  Naurhz,  a space  of  six  days,  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quests of  their  subjects,  and  to  liberate  prisoners  and  pardon 
criminals,  occupying  themselves  in  festivity  and  rejoicing; 
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and  the  word  Naitrdz  is  written  after  the  Arabick  manner, 
(j }jm)  NtrHz.  To  the  Naur  Hz  I assigned  (in  p.  337)  an  anti- 
quity of  two  thousand  six  hundred  years,  supposing  that  king 
Jemshid,  who  is  said  to  have  instituted  the  festival,  reigned 
about  eight  centuries  before  the  era  of  Christ,  according  to  Sir 
W J ones’s  moderate  calculation,  (See  his  “Short  History  of 
“Persia”).  Dr.  Hyde  has  collected  in  his  admirable  treatise 
on  the  religion  of  tlie  ancient  Persians,  many  interesting  par- 
ticulars of  their  solar  year  and  various  festivals;  telling  us  in 
general  terms  that  all  Eastern  traditions  agree  respecting 
Jemshi'o’s  reformation  of  the  calendar  before  used,  and  his 
institution  of  the  new  epoch,  which  continued  until  the 
time  of  Ykzdegard,  last  monarch  of  the  Sasanian  dynasty, 
who  in  the  year  of  our  era  632  introduced  that  which  bears 
his  name.  Yet  this  learned  antiquary  seems  to  consider  as 
fabulous  those  traditions  which  attribute  to  Jemshi'd  the 
festival,  as  it  exists  at  present  with  its  division  of  six  days, 
and  lesser  and  greater  Nauruz.  This,  he  contends,  was  the 
work  of  Jkla'l  ad  di'n  Merer  Sha'h,  third  sultan  of  the 
Selj&kian  family,  a prince  who  reigned  in  the  eleventh  century 
of  Christ.  (See  Hyde’s  Relig.  Vet.  Pers.  capp.  xiv.  xix).  Now, 
although  in  the  Jamia  al  Hekhyat,  and  many  MS.  chronicles 
of  most  respectable  historians,  Fazlallaii,  Beiza'vi,  Be- 
na'kkti,  Mi'rkhond,  his  son  Kiiondemi'r,  and  the  whole 
multitude  of  minor  authors  who  copy  one  from  another,  the 
Naurbz  is  said  to  have  been  instituted  by  Jemshi'd,  yet  I 
should  not  weigh  their  assertions  against  the  doubts  of  such  a 
man  as  Hyde,  but  suppose  that  they  had  erroneously  ascribed 
to  the  ancient  monarch,  what  was  in  reality,  the  work  of  a 
prince,  comparatively  modern,  did  it  not  appear  that  before 
Sueta'n  J ela  led  di'n  was  born,  two  very  celebrated  writers 
had  already  traced  the  festival  up  to  Jemsiu'd’s  reign.  These 
writers  are  Tabui  and  Firdausi,  whose  works  Dr.  Hvde 
seems  to  have  attentively  studied,  and  often  quotes,  witle  the 
respect  due  to  such  venerable  authority.  It  is  possible  that 
the  Manuscripts  which  he  consulted  may  have  been  imper- 
fect, like  loo  many  other  Eastern  writings,  from  the  omission 
of  certain  passages,  through  the  negligence  or  ignorance  of 
transcribers;  but  it  is  not  very  probable  that  his  copies  of 
Tabri  and  Firdausi  should  both  happen  to  be  defective 
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in  the  particular  history  of  Jemshi'd.  Three  fine  copies  of 
Tabri’s  chronicle,  and  fourof  Firdausi's  poein,  now  lying 
before  me,  agree  in  stating  that  the  name  of  Nauru z was  first 
bestowed  on  a memorable  day  during  the  reign  of  Jemshi'd. 
Having  related  many  acts  of  this  monarch,  the  historian  adds 
that  “he  afterwards  assembled  the  sages  and  learned  men, 
“and  placed  them  before  his  throne,  and  he  himself  sat  upon 
“the  throne,  and  administered  justice,  and  all  the  people 
“ were  gathered  together  around  him,  and  that  day  was  named 
“ Nauruz,  or  “the  new  day”(s).  Firdausi,  in  a very  early 
partot  his  ShAhmimeh,  describes  the  power  and  the  virtues  of 
Jemshi'd;  his  various  inventions  and  the  useful  arts  which 
he  introduced  among  men;  his  division  of  the  Persians  into 
four  classes,  and  his  splendid  throne;  “around  which,”  says 
Firdausi,  “all  the  people  crowded,  lost  in  amazement  at 
“his  glory  and  prosperity.  On  Jemshi'd  they  scattered 
“ precious  jewels,  and  called  that  day  the  “new  day.”  It 
“ was  the  beginning  of  the  new  year,  on  the  day  Hormuzd 
“in  the  month  of  Farvardtn  (or  March),  when  the  body  was 
“ relieved  from  fatigue,  and  the  mind  from  anger  or  vexation, 
“ that  the  nobles  to  express  their  delight,  prepared  a banquet 
“of  wine,  and  called  lor  musical  instruments  and  sweet  sing- 
“ ing  minstrels.  From  this  time  an  auspicious  festival  of 
“ the  same  kind  has  continued  among  us;  a memorial  of  the 
“ ancient  kings’’^). 


J j IS-jy  ylou  } (5) 

Jjj/  j)jy  bin  (jl  j fjii.  d'jj 

Tarikh  Tabri  (Reign  of  J emshi’d).  So  the  pissitce  i*  written  in  the  two  most  ancient 
topics  of  my  collection  ; one  having  (after  the  word  ^Ulej  an  interlinear  addition,  thus 
'~-^t  signifying  (that  lie  assembled  the  wise  men)  " one  certain  day  in 
the  year:”  and  a third  copy,  modem  and  replete  with  interpolation*  from  the  works 
of  authors  two  or  three  centuries  later  than  Tabri,  mentions  the  silling  of  Jemshi'd 
in  the  scat  of  justice,  adding  that 

'•V  j J3J  LTi  *'-*  j' 

"it  was  on  Uic  day  of  Hormuz  in  the  month  of  Fat  cardin  or  March;:  then  they  made 
" that  day  the  IS'auruz,  a festival  still  observed  uinnug  iis  ’’  I am  inclined  to  suspect 
that  the  transcriber  of  this  modern  copy,  has  borrowed  his  information  concerning  the 
d.iy  Hormuz , the  month  Farrardin,  and  the  continuation  of  the  Mauruz,  from  sumo 
verses  of  Firdausi  quoted  in  iheneit  note. 


j\  jji 

yjv  Vjv  u'y 


j'  />  (*) 

JuAil&jl  ji  dJu-*W 
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To  the  Nauru:  festival  succeeded  on  the  fourth  of  April, 
some  discharges  of  artillery,  announcing  the  arrival  of  four 
hundred  and  fifty  Russian  prisoners,  who  had  been  taken  in  that 
battle  of  which  1 first  heard  an  exaggerated  rumour  when  on  my 
return  from  MAzenderdn  (p.319),  and  were  now  sent  to  Tehrdn 
by  the  prince  of  Tabriz,  An  ba's  Mi'rza',  for  the  gratification 
of  his  royal  father.  Eight  were  officers,  the  highest  in  rank 
a captain;  sixty  men  had  died  on  the  march,  and  eighty  others 
were  in  a lamentable  condition,  from  their  wounds,  which 
no  one  amongst  them  was  capable  of  dressing,  their  surgeon 
having  himself  been  killed  or  disabled;  all  were  quartered  in 
the  house  of  Ami'n  ad  douleh,  which  we  had  first  occupied, 
and  the  eight  officers  were  crowded  together  in  the  single 
room  that  had  been  appropriated  to  me.  Mr.  Cormick  and 
Mr.  Sharp  lost  not  a moment’s  time  in  administering  medical 
relief  to  the  sick  and  wounded  men.  On  the  fifth,  Mr. 
Morier,  Lieutenant  Willock  and  I,  paid'  our  respects  to  the 
Russian  officers,  who  were  indulged  with  the  use  of  the  great 
hall,  or  Dtvdn  Kh/tneh,  for  the  reception  of  visiters.  We  con- 
versed by  signs,  for  it  happened  that  none  of  the  Russian 
gentlemen  could  speak  or  understand  either  English,  French, 
Italian,  Latin,  or  Persian  The  captain,  a young  man  of 
good  figure,  and  two  others,  were  well  dressed,  in  uniform 
green  coats,  red  collars,  and  gold  epaulettes,  having  the 
number  (twenty)  on  the  strap  ; the  others  had  lost  their  bag- 

upO  Jj  f*  j t'j  j'  *• 3*  J'-’  r* 

j'  «>JL  '•*?  J^jy  J j'  j/ 

This  passage  occurs  in  m\  four  copies  of  lire  Sftah  Name  A,  with  a few  slight  variations. 
Before  these  lines  (ji  JL,  &c.)  mentioning  the  new  sear  and  day  of  Hormuzd,  a 
distich  occurs  in  one  cops  which  informs  us  that  "the  monarch  commanded  his  peo- 
ple at  the  season  of  the  A’uAru  to  prepare  a banquet  in  Iris  presence." 

JjjU  af  shl  i}ytj j jjij 

The  words  m iA  ru  although  distinctly  written,  appear  marked  by  some  critical 

reader  with  a little  character,  as  if  doubtful  iu  the  signification,  or  erroneously  tran- 
scribed  A uA  ru,  however,  “ the  nine  fares,  or  aspects,”  may  be  an  astronomical  ex- 
pression. Rut  as  the  manuscript,  although  cstremely  beautiful  aud  rich  iu  illuminated 
pictures,  is  not  wholly  free  from  graphical  errours ; I suspect  that  nuA  ru  jj  Aj  should  . 
have  been  <U  mah  nan  (the  newt  moon),  or,  more  probably,  jyy  nauruz. 
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gage  and  seemed  distressed  for  clothes.  Next  day  the  Am- 
bassador invited  all  those  officers  to  dinner;  two  only  came; 
the  captain  and  lieutenant.  On  this  occasion  a man  who 
spoke  Persian  had  offered  to  interpret,  but  he  understood 
Russian  so  imperfectly  that  the  officers  themselves  compre- 
hended what  we  wished  to  say,  much  better  than  he.  I 
recollect  than  when  the  Ambassador  asked  him  what  was 
the  Russian  term  for  wine,  pointing  to  a bottle  of  Madeira  or 
Claret,  he  who  probably  considered  strong  spirits  as  the  finest 
of  all  liquors,  immediately  answered  '‘arrack,”  on  which  the 
Russian  gentlemen  looking  at  the  fellow  with  contempt  and 
indignation,  corrected  his  blunder,  and  mentioned  the  word 
which  in  their  language  served  to  express  wine. 

On  the  fourteenth  of  April  we  went  to  dine  with  Mi'rza 
Shefia  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening;  our  party  was  small 
but  select,  and  most  of  the  Persian  guests  intelligent,  polite 
and  well-informed  men,  of  lively  manners  and  very  pleasing 
conversation.  The  Russian  captain  was  present;  he  had  been 
graciously  received  by  the  king,  according  to  whose  desire 
ne  was  now  decorated  with  the  cross  of  some  order  of  knight- 
hood, which  had  been  found  among  the  baggage  of  a Russian 
field-officer.  One  Persian  of  the  company  was  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  remote  North-Western  frontiers;  and  to  a ques- 
tion from  the  Ambassador  respecting  Balkh,  Samarkand  and 
Bokhurd,  he  replied  that  no  man  should  undertake  a journey 
to  those  places,  (especially  from  Herat  to  Balkh),  who  was 
not  willing  to  sell  his  head  for  ten  Sh&his,  (the  smallest  pieces 
of  silver  coin).  Two  days  after  we  proceeded  to  visit  the 
great  Muiiammed  Ali  Kha'n  ; he  had  conducted  the  istikbal 
which  met  us  on  our  approach  to  the  capital.  Mv  praises 
of  Mdzenderan  pleased  him  very  much,  being  a native  of 
AsterdbM;  the  word  kela  (&)  used  for  delii (or  “village’’), 
is,  he  said,  of  the  old  Persick  language,  or  Furs  Kadlm 
(p>jj  tj»js) ; and  he  mentioned  that  ail  the  wood  used  in  the 
construction  of  Na  dir  Sha'ii’s  fifty  gun  ship,  of  which  the 
remains  are  still  visible  near  Bushehr  (See  Vol.  I.  p.  188), 
had  been  sent  the  whole  way  from  Muzenderdn  to  llonnuz; 
and  that  a calculation  had  been  made  ascertaining  the  cost 
of  every  square  inch,  transported  by  laud  carriage  so  many 
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hundred  miles,  and  through  countries  presenting  obstacles  of 
such  various  kinds.  I have  lost  the  memorandum  of  this 
sum,  but  recollect  that  it  almost  exceeded  the  bounds  of 
credibility. 

On  the  nineteenth  we  went  to  the  Areg  soon  after  ten 
o’clock,  and  paid  our  respects  to  Mdhamued  Ali  Mi'rza', 
the  prince  of  Kirm6mh6h,  who  had  lately  arrived,  and  as  the 
king’s  guest  was  lodged  in  the  emaret  (cy,Uc)  or  takht-i-khurshld 
(•ijJijyi.  ) , “the  Palace  of  the  Sun;”  a handsome  range  of 
apartments!7).  The  room  in  which  he  received  us  was  orna- 
mented with  marble;  this  formed  the  walls  for  about  four 
feet  from  the  floor,  it  had  a fine  yellowish  ground,  with  natural 
spots  or  clouds  of  darker  and  lighter  tints;  these  were  very 
neatly  carved  into  various  figures,  the  relief  projecting  about 
one  third  of  an  inch  ; the  blackish  parts  represented  the  forms 
of  crows  or  ravens;  the  light  brown,  of  hares  and  other  ani- 
mals; and  those  of  a reddish  or  blueish  cast,  served  to  express 
flowers,  aftei  the  manner  of  cameo  or  camaieu- work,  a style 
of  sculpture  not  ahogether  unknown  to  the  Persians  of  former 
ages(8).  The  prince  was  dressed  in  a plain  coat  ol  light- • 
coloured  cloth,  hut  had  many  pearls,  rubies  or  ga rnets,  eine- 
raldsand  other  jewels,  apparently  of  great  value,  about  him, . 
particularly  in  the  Mz6buiids  on  his  arms.  His  dagger,  and 
the  water-pipe  which  he  smoked  were  extremely  rich  withdia- 
monds ; but  he  wore  a very  low  Kuiah . or  cap  of  black  Bokh- 
ara lambskin.  In  age  he  seemed  from  about  twenty-seven  to  , 

We  understood  that  the  king  hail  gone  on  a homing  party  this  morning;  as,  whilst 
he  remains  in  the  capital,  his  sons  are  not  allowed  to  receive  visits  of  ceremony. 

(•)  Thus  from  the  Mugjhtt,  a Persian  manuscript  quoted  by  Dr.  Hyde  in  the  pre- 
face of  his  Hist.  Relig.  Velerum  Persarum,"  we  learn  ibat  the  equestrian  statue  of 
Khusr*u  (or  Chosors:  in  ibe  mountain  of  liiiutix,  was  so  admirably  sculptured, 
Ibat  some  persons  regarded  it -as  the  work  of  prwtcruatoral  artists;  for  the  minutest 
parts  were  represented  iu  the  stone,  anil  of  their  proper  colours,  black,  white  and  red; 

••  et  in  figuric  sculptors  ubi  oportet  ut  sit  nigrum  ibi  esl  nigrum,  et  ubi  album,  ibi  album; 

•*  etubi  ruhrum,  ibi  est  rubrum:  et  bine  est  quod  horoiocs  disrriot  illud  opus  non  fuisss 
««  mortalium  sed  dmmoouD.*  This  is  the  statue  which  several  travellers  have  visited 
rear  Kirminikik  in  Curditlm.  M.  Otter,  Voyage,  Ac.  Tome  I.  p.  184,  Ac.  Khojth 
Abdalkrrim ; (Memoirs,  Ac)  Pare  Emanuel  de  St.  Albert;  (Mem.  de  FAcad.  dc» 
lnscript.  Tome  asvii.  Ferrieres  Sauvebatuf;  (Memoires,  Ac. Tome  II).  M.  I'Abbt  de 
Beauchamps  (in  de  Sacy's  Mem.  sur  diverse*  anliq.  de  la  Perse,  p.  224).  M.  Olivier,  . 
(Voyages,  Ac.) 
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twenty-eight  years;  his  figure  was  robust,  and  his  countenance 
intelligent  and  manly,  with  an  expression  of  the  eyes  which 
some  thought  severe  or  satirical;  his  beard  was  very  long  and 
tinged  of  the  deepest  black ; in  speaking  he  generally  looked 
up,  towards  the  ceiling  of  the  room.  It  did  not  appear  to 
me  that  he  much  resembled  in  face  cither  the  king  or  any  of 
the  other  princes  whom  I had  seen.  Many  of  his  questions 
related  to  Yangidunia , or  America,  a favourite  topick  of  con- 
versation with  the  great  men  in  Persia;  he,  however,  seemed 
particularly  well  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  new  world; 
the  first  discovery  of  it;  the  cruelties  exercised  there  by  the 
Spaniards;  the  mines  and  other  productions.  This  know- 
ledge, as  wc  heard,  he  had  derived  from  an  Italian  or  French 
physician,  for  some  time  resident  at  his  court.  On  many 
other  subjects  he  possessed  accurate  information,  and  was 
reckoned  by  all  who  spoke  of  him,  extremely  clever,  active 
and  enterprising;  with  very  strong  military  propensities;  “ge- 
nerous and  brave;  an  excellent  horseman,  and  surprisingly 
“dexterous  in  managing  the  scimitar  ;”  “ kheily  rashid  usuvar 
“ tadheb-i-shdmshir,”  j . Axi,  It  was 

whispered  that  the  treaty  between  England  amt  Persia,  now 
nearly  brought  to  a conclusion,  and  appointing  as  successor 
to  the  throne  Aura's  Mi'rza',  the  prince  of  Tabriz,  had 
much  displeased  Muhammed  At.i  Mi'rza',  whose  friends 
described  him  as  eldest  of  the  king’s  sons;  and  occasioned 
bis  sudden  visit  to  the  capital;  for  he  had  travelled  fifteen 
mantels  or  days  stages  in  the  time  usually  allowed  for  five. 
Of  his  troops,  he  had  gained  the  affections  not  only  by  his 
personal  boldness,  but  by  unlimited  munificence;  we  also 
heard,  that  during  the  last  Ide  or  festival  of  the  A'ouraz,  he 
had  distributed,  besides  other  rewards  and  presents,  three 
hundred  and  seventy-four  Khclaats  or  dresses  of  honour.  It 
was  mentioned  that  his  son,  seven  or  eight  years  old,  accom- 
panied Muhammed  Ali  Mi'iiza'  to  Tehrdn , and  had  been 
presented  by  him  to  the  king,  who  made  inquiries  concerning 
his  grandson’s  progress  in  reading,  and  the  study  of  poetry. 
“Sir,”  said  the  boy,  “I  can  recite  by  heart,  the  sonnets  of 
“ IIa'fiz,  the  elegies  of  Saadi,  a series  of  heroick  verses  from 
“ the  Slidhndmeh  of  Firdausi,  or  one  of  your  Majesty’s  own 
“ poems ;”  this  he  performed  in  such  a manner  as  highly 
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pleased  and  flattered  the  king,  whose  Divan  is  replete  with 
very  excellent  poetry. 

Early  on  the  twenty-second,  Eliza  Shlrin,  the  infant  daughter 
of  Sir  Gore  Ouseley,  was  relieved  by  death  from  the  pains  of  a 
tedious  illness;  and  in  the  evening  was  buried  near  some  trees 
of  the  royal  garden  called  Sultan  a bad,  between  the  Cazvin  and 
the  Shah  abd  al (turn  gates,  within  the  city  walls ; a spot  granted 
by  the  king  for  this  particular  purpose.  Mr.  Moricr  read 
the  funeral  service;  and  from  the  design  drawn  by  him,  a 
little  monument  was,  within  four  or  five  days,  erected  over 
the  place  of  interment;  after  my  sketch  is  given  the  repre-  ^ 
sentation  which  closes  the  last  chapter  of  this  volume. 

For  several  days  the  Persian  ministers  had  promised  to  send 
the  ratified  definitive  treaty,  but  according  to  their  usual 
system  of  diplomacy,  delayed  it  on  many  frivolous  pretences; 
at  length  they  assured  the  Ambassador  that  he  should  receive 
it  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  April,  fairly  transcribed,  and 
stamped  with  the  royal  signet;  but  the  evening  before,  it  was 
intimated  from  the  king,  that  as  Luna  was  in  Scorpio,  under 
appearances  not  very  auspicious,  he  would  defer  business  of 
such  importance  until  the  twenty-ninth;  that  lie  had  no  ob- 
jection, however,  to  accept,  meanwhile,  the  presents  from 
England  which  the  Ambassador  was  preparing  to  send  him. 

We  visited  on  the  third  of  May,  at  seven  o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, Nauru'z  Kiia'n,  a nobleman  related  to  the  king;  he 
talked  much  of  horses  and  their  different  breeds;  their  pecu- 
liar qualities  and  distinctions;  and  said  that  he  never  could 
sleep  at  night  until  he  had  inspected  all  his  stables.  We 
next  proceeded  to  the  house  of  Fateh  Ali  Kha’n,  generally 
entitled  Melek  ax'shaara  <_&•),  or  “King  of  the  Poets.” 

He  has  been  for  some  years  employed  in  the  composition 
of  a great  work,  called  Shahinshah  munch  (&*{)  or 

“History  of  the  King  of  Kings,”  celebrating  in  heroick  verse 
the  present  monarch’s  reign,  and  considered  as  a continuation 
of  Firdausi's  Shdhmiineh.  He  seemed  a man  of  talents  and 
considerable  ingenuity;  evincing  a strong  taste  for  painting, 
musick  and  other  arts  and  sciences. 
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Wc  partook  ou  die  twelfth  of  a grand  dinner  at  the  Ami'n 
ad’doui-eii’s  house,  to  which  we  went  soon  after  seven 
o’clock  in  the  evening.  The  general  hospitality  and  muni- 
ficence of  this  minister  promised  much,  but  the  entertainment 
surpassed  all  that  I,  at  least,  had  expected;  and  though  there 
was  a profusion  of  meat  and  fruit,  it  might  have  been  styled 
the  feast  of  roses,  for  the  floor  of  the  great  hall  or  open-fronted 
t(xl(ir , was  spread  in  the  middle  and  in  the  recess  with  roses 
forming  the  figures  of  cypress  trees;  roses  decorated  all  the 
candlesticks  which  were  very  numerous ; the  surface  of  the 
liavz  or  reservoir  of  water  was  completely  covered  with  rose- 
leaves;  whicli  also  were  thickly  scattered  on  the  principal 
walks  leading  to  the  mansion.  Our  host  had  been  detained 
much  later  than  usual  this  evening,  on  business  of  importance 
at  the  Derb-i-Khaneh  (or  Dcr-e-Khaneh),  “The  house  of 
“ the  Royal  Gate,”  or  “King’s  Court;”  and  after  we  had  sat' 
about  half  an  hour,  a Mi'rza’,  who  in  his  absence  received 
guests,  called  for  the  musicians,  and  a band  of  xhziiideh  ■ 
or  instrumental  performers  immediately  assembled,  the  most 
excellent  that  Tehran , or  perhaps  any  other  Persian  city  could 
afford.  With  these  was  one  man  who  exerted  Ids  voice  only ; 
the  instruments  were  two  ketnancheh ; that  sort  ot  violin  before 
described  (Vol.  1.  p.238);  one  satilur or  dulcimer,  (ol  the  form 
represented  in  Misc.PI.  fig.  29);  the  wire  strings  of  which  were 
struck  with  little  crooked  sticks;  oncsehtdreh  or  guitar;  and 
two d Air  eh  or  tambourines.  All  the  performers  occasionally 
joined  their  voices  to  the  tones  of  their  instruments,  and  the 
man  who  led  this  band,  (playing  on  the  kemAnchehJ,  seemed 
at  some  passages  to  be  delighted  and  inspired  both  by  the 
words  and  musick,  which  was  of  a solemn  or  rather  plaintive 
kind;  and  I confess,  gratified  me  exceedingly.  The  musicians 
were  attended  by  a deformed  little  man,  whose  countenance 
expressed  much  humour  and  shrewdness;  he  was  frequently 
employed  on  convivial  occasions  to  amuse  the  company  by 
relating  stories,  generally  ridiculous  and  not  always  very 
delicate;  but  this  night  his  talents  were  not  exerted.  Atcight 
o’clock  Amin  ad’douleh  arrived  from  the  palace;  he 
stopped  a few  moments  outside  the  tAlur,  and  whispered  an 
apology  to  the  Ambassador  for  his  delay;  saying  that  he  would 
only  retire  to  perform  his  prayers  or  vem&z  (jUJ),  and  return.. 
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immediately  after;  his  devotions  did  not  long  detain  him;  he 
soon  appeared,  with  Mi'rza'  Shefia,  Mi'rza'  add  n 
weha'b,  and  some  other  ministers  and  great  officers  of  the 
court;  who,  like  him,  had  been  engaged  in  business  with  the 
king.  One  of  the  guests  was  a young  man  lineally  descended 
from  the  royal  Sefevi’s;  having  heard  his  pedigree,  I fancied 
that  he  resembled  some  monarchs  of  that  dynasty,  whose 
portraits  are  not  uncommon  in  Persia.  After  the  usual  pre- 
sentation of  coffee,  pipes,  tea,  sweet-meats  and  fruit, the  dinner 
was  at  length  served,  on  trays  containing  pyramids  of  basins 
and  dishes;  one  tray  with  several  kinds  of  meat,  between  every 
two  guests,  near  whom  also  was  placed  a smaller  tray  with 
four  large  bowls  of  sherbet  During  our  repast,  the  musicians 
were  sent  to  a platform  erected  in  the  garden  before  the 
house;  where  they  played,  until  in  consequence  of  some  slight 
rain,  the  Ami'n  ad’douleh  commanded  them  to  resume 
their  seats  in  the  recess ; there  they  continued  to  perform 
during  dinner-time,  and  were  afterwards  dismissed  that  they 
might  partake  of  what  we  had  left.  The  reservoir,  on  the 
surface  of  which  so  many  rose-leaves  floated  that  the  water 
was  visible  only  when  the  wind  occasioned  them  to  move, 
now  blazed  with  hundreds  of  candles,  closely  placed  along 
the  border;  and, whilst  at  dinner,  I three  or  four  times  observed 
servants  throwing  fresh  rose-leaves  and  rose-buds,  with  lavish 
hands,  both  on  the  water  and  pavement  in  front  of  the  t&ldr ; 
reminding  me  of  Ha'fiz’s  expression,  Gulefshan  kun  “scatter 
“roses  around:’’  and  similar  passages  in  the  sonnets  of  many 
other  lyrick  poets(9).  Of  servants  there  was  a considerable 
crowd ; our  hosts  domestick  establishment  being  numerous, 
and  each  guest  having  brought  his  own  yUh  khydmet  or 
“ valet  de  chambre,”  who  handed  him  the  pipe  and  took  care 
of  his  slippers;  most  of  these  stood  near  the  entrance  and 
about  the  steps  leading  to  it ; others  constantly  employed 
themselves  in  snuffing  the  candles,  of  which  there  was  a tuul- 

(•/  Seethendeof  HA'Fiz(in  ^beginning  ysj J\  ^ ^ 

“Call  for  wine  and  scalier  roses  around ; TRImt  uiurc  caust  thou  desire  of  fortune  1'* 
The  classical  reader  will  recollect  Anacreon's  fondness  for  the  rose,  expressed  in  bis 
fifth  ode  *'  To  pobov  to  tw  E pvrvv,”  the  fifty-third  “ Xropaci^opoy  ptr'  ij’po and 
others  which  I have  quoted  in  a former  work,  the  " Persian  Miscellanies,”  Introd.  n. 
xxxi,  pp.  42,  88,  125,  157,  dre* 
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tiplicity;  some  being  composed  of  five  or  six  waxen  tapers 
twisted  together  and  branching  out  at  the  top,  (as  represented 
in  tlie  Miscell.  Plate  fig.  30).  \\  lien  these  had  burnt  down  to 
the  place  where  they  joined,  a servant  came  and  untwisted 
lour  or  five  inches  more.  There  were  several  candles  in  glass 
shades  (as  they  are  called)  of  English  manufacture;  at  this, 
as  at  almost  every  other  Persian  feast,  besides  various  dishes 
of  meat,  fish  and  vegetables,  served  on  the  different  trays, 
whole  carcasses  of  roasted  kids  and  lambs,  some  so  large  as 
rather  to  disgust  than  invite,  were  handed  round  by  servants;, 
these  grasping  the  joints  in  their  hands,  separated  them  and 
distributed  the  tiesh  in  pieces  with  their  fingers  to  the  guests, 
who  received  it,  either  at  once  in  their  own  hands,  or  on  a 
fiat  cake  of  bread,  which  thus  served  as  a plate,  sometimes  as 
a napkin,  and  occasionally  for  food.  1 remarked  this  evening 
among  the  Persian  noblemen,  much  ceremony  and  very  strict 
attention  to  precedence;  although  the  dinner  was  held  in 
Ami  n ad’douleii’s  house,  and  given  at  his  expense,  yet 
Mi'rza'  Siiefia,  the  prime  minister,  seemed  chiefly  to  re- 
gulate it;  perhaps  a deference  was  paid  to  his  rank,  or  his 
age;  or,  not  improbably,  to  his  acknowledged  skill  and  taste 
in  the  arrangements  of  splendid  entertainments.  He  sat  next 
to  the  Ambassador,  and  frequently  turned  the  conversation 
on  our  settlements  in  Bengal,  and  the  East  India  company; 
“to  control  whom,”  said  he,  “the  King  of  England,  without 
“ doubt,  sends  troops  of  his  own  army,  lest  those  merchants 
“should  prove yaghi  (,.£1)  or  rebellious,  and  endeavour  to 
“shake  off  his  authority.”  There  was  something  in  the  style 
of  architecture,  the  great  open  hall,  with  its  pillars  and  the 
curtain  hanging  in  festoons,  the  gaudy  pictures  and  gilding 
that  ornamented  the  walls;  the  blaze  of  light;  the  display  of 
roses;  the  musick,  and  the  variety  of  rich  dresses,  that  pro- 
duced altogether,  on  tins  occasion,  a very  theatrical  effect. 
The  Ambassador  retired  at  half-past  ten  o’clock;  and  thus 
ended  the  last  Persian  feast  which  I had  an  opportunity  of 
enjoying  in  the  capital.  It  was  not  only  most  sumptuous, 
but,  notwithstanding  the  want  of  chairs  iind  tables,  and  of 
knives  and  forks,  as  pleasant  as  any  assembly  could  be, 
whilst  deficient  in  that  grand  charm  of  our  European  enter- 
tainments, the  presence  of  elegant  and  beautiful  women.. 
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From  the  very  day  of  Naitr&z  (the  twenty-first  of  March), 
we  experienced  (as  the  Persians  had  always  foretold)  a sen- 
sible alteration  in  the  weather,  winch  hourly  became  warmer; 
and  now,  (in  May),  was  extremely  sultry  and  oppressive(10). 
Nightingales  abounded  in  the  gardens  of  Tehr&n  and  the 
neighbouring  places;  and  roses  were  sold,  hundreds  for  a 
mere  trifle,  in  the  b&zdrs(n).  But  scorpions,  at  the  same 
time  began  to  emerge  in  numbers  from  the  crevices  of  old 
walls;  and  one  of  the  black,  and  most  venomous  kind  was 
killed  by  some  servants  in  a room  of  our  house.  Many 
families  had  removed  to  tents  or  huts  among  the  mountains 
near  Shemiran  and  the  adjoining  villages.  The  king 

made  preparations  for  his  summer  encampment;  and  the 
Ambassador  was  exceedingly  desirous  of  leaving  Tehr&n , in 
which  the  heats  are  reckoned  peculiarly  noxious.  His  de- 
parture for  Tabriz,  where  he  proposed  to  reside  until  autumn, 
(the  air  of  that  city  being  comparatively  cool),  was  only 
defered  on  account  of  some  presents  which  the  king  intended 
for  the  Prince  Regent  of  England;  and  in  expectation  of  se- 
veral for  the  king,  which  had  not  yet  arrived  from  Bushehr ; 
a splendid  carriage,  large  mirrors,  and  other  cumbrous  arti- 
cles not  easily  transportable  along  Persian  roads,  on  the  backs 
of  mules  or  of  camels. 


Meanwhile  I added  to  my  collection  a few  engraved  gems; 
of  which  some  are  represented  in  Plate  LIX  ; two  silver  Sasa- 
nian  medals;  two  C&Ji  din&rs  of  very  pure  gold,  and  a silver 
coin  washed  over  with  gold,  having  an  Arabick  legend  in 
Cufi  characters.  I also  purchased  from  the  Sarrafs  or  money- 
changers, about  twenty  silver  coins  of  the  Arsacidan  inon- 
archs  who  had  adopted  Greek  titles.  A Jew  whom  I had 


('•)  Three  or  four  times  during  both  the  months  of  April  and  May,  TthrAn  was 
enveloped  in  clouds  of  dust  by  violent  blasts  of  the  ShahryAr  wind ; and  on  two  or 
three  davs  there  was  much  loud  thunder,  with  some  lightning;  thus  before  sunrise 
on  the  eleventh  of  May ; the  same  day,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  Fahrenheit's 
Thermometer  rose  to  08;  yet  I heard  that  some  snow  bad  fallen  during  the  night. 


(u)  I have  seen  here  many  balls  formed  entirely  of  rose-buds,  very  ingeniously  tied 
together  so  that  neither  the  stalks  nor  the  thread  which  fastened  them  were  in  any 
part  visible;  some  of  these  balls  comprised  sixty,  eighty,  and  even  an  hundred  buds. . 

2 z. 
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employed  at  Shtrdz  and  afterwards  at  Is/ahdn  to  procure  gem* 
and  medals,  brought  me  one  silver  coin  of  Antiochus, 
which  had  been  lately  found  among  some  ruins  at  Rai;  and 
there  was  reason  to  believe  that  many  others,  and  some  medals 
of  gold,  had  been  discovered  at  the  same  time.  I bought  a 
very  handsome  tabr  (^j)  or  battle  axe,  probably  300  years 
old,  made  of  the  finest  steel,  and  ornamented  with  figures  in 
relief,  richly  gilded;  and  examined  a large  mace  likewise  of 
fine  steel,  which  was  exhibited  in  a shop  of  the  bdzhr,  sus- 
pended by  a chain;  this  weapon  the  proprietor  denominated 
Gurz-i-Rustam  or  “Rustam's  mace;”  and  affirmed 

that  it  had  been'  wielded  by  that  ancient  hero ; he  even  ap- 
pealed to  some  pictures  in  a copy  of  the  Shdlmameh,  as 
proofs  of  his  assertion,  and  the  extravagant  price  which  he 
demanded  for  it,  was  in  proportion  to  its  imaginary  antiquity. 

Whilst  we  resided  at  Tehran  some  Gabrs  { or  Fire-wor- 
shippers arrived  from  the  city  of  Yezd  (jjj);  " ith  these  1 had  an 
interview,  and  the  result  of  my  inquiries  respecting  their  pe- 
culiar dialect,  their  religious  notions,  ceremonies,  and  other 
circumstances,  perfectly  confirmed  the  favourable  opinion 
that  I already  entertained  (and  have  avowed)  of  the  ingenuity 
and  learning  of  M.  Anquetil  du  Perron,  and  ot  the  fidelity 
with  which  he  translated  the  Parsi  manuscripts  at  Surat.  One 
of  those  Yezdi  Gabrs- was  named  Khuda'da'd,  the  son  of 
Ja'masp;  he  had  a good  intelligent  countenance.  Another 
who  culled  himsell  Jeiiu'n  was,  although  not  a young  man, 
one  of  the  handsomest  Asiaticks  whom  I ever  happened  to 
see;  and  his  face  very  strongly  resembled  (particularly  in  the 
length  of  well-marked  eyebrow  and  high  aquiline  nose,  such 
perhaps  as  the  Persians  admired  in  Cyrus("),  those  sculp- 
tured profiles  of  ancient  figures  so  numerous  among  the  ruins 
of  Persepolis,  and  even  on  coins  of  the  Arsacidans  and  Sasa- 
nian>;  a few  similar  faces,  even  among  a hundred  men  of  his 
race,  might  rescue  the  modern  Gabrs  from  that  imputation  of 


O’)  bi  on  y pvrht  Kvpot,  m cm  pvc  tpurtn  ruv  ypvrw,  cat  saXAioron 

\<tfi3a^oviriv.  Vide  “De  Republic*  gcrcntla  PrapcepU/’  in  Piutarchi  Opcr.  Tom.  II.  p. 
**21.  (Edit.  Xjlamlr.  Fraud.  1020;. 
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ugliness  with  which  some  writers  have  charged  them(15). 
The  Fire-worshippers  whom  I had  seen  at  Shiraz  and  Isfahdn 
did  not  seem  either  in  face  or  person  naturally  inferior  to  their 
Muhammedan  fellow-countrymen;  who  assumed,  however, 
an  air  of  fancied  superiority,  and  improved  their  looks  by  the 
advantages  of  rich  clothes;  whilst  the  humiliated  Gabrs  ex- 
pressed, both  by  dejected  countenances  and  by  a mean  and 
squalid  dress,  the  consciousness  of  their  own  degraded  con- 
dition. Whether  they  have  suffered  a physical  as  well  as  a 
political  deterioration,  1 cannot  pretend  to  ascertain;  but  we 
may  reasonably  suppose  that  their  fore-fathers  were  generally 
handsome,  since  it  is  acknowledged  by  ancient  writers,  in 
this  case  probably  impartial,  that  the  women  of  Persia  were 
eminently  beautiful(14).  Khuua'da'd  and  his  companion 


(’*)  Father  Angelo  declares  I hero  to  be  a*  ugly  as  apes,  and  attributes  their  want  of 
beauty  to  exclusive  intermarriages  among  themselves :— •* potendo  si  vedcre  loro  antiqua 
**  fattura  n’i  Persian!  rhiamati  Gaur,  ador.itori  del  fuoco:  qunli  per  lion  esserci  racscolati 
‘•con  altra  genie  jono  uncora  lirutti  come  simie.*'  Gazophyl.  Persic,  p.  130,  in  voce 
" Georgians."  “The  native  race  of  Persians,**  says  Mr.  Gibbon,  Mi§  small  and  ugly, 
“ but  it  has  been  improved  by  the  perpetual  mixture  of  Circassian  blood.**  (Roman 
Empire,  chap.  xxiv.  note  01)  He  quote*  Herodotus,  lib.  Ilf.  c.  79;  and  Buffon  Hist. 
Nat  u relic,  Tome  III.  4*21 ; hut  seem*  to  confound  ihe  Fire-worshippers  who  Intermarry 
among  themselves,  with  the  Muhammedans  descended  from  mother*  of  various  countries 
and  sects-  Chardin  has  given  a more  just,  \et  in  my  opinion  no!  sufficiently  favourable, 
account  of  their  personal  appearance:  “Ces  Perscs  idolatres  ne  son!  pas  si  bien  faita 
'•  ni  si  blancs  que  les  Perses  Mahometans,  qui  soul  ceux  d'aujourd  'hui;  ncanmoins 
•‘  les  liommes  soul  roluistes,  d’assez  belle  taille,  el  d’assex  bon  lein.  Les  femme*  sont 
•'  grossieres,  d'un  teiu  olivalre  el  obscur,  ce  qui  vieni  comme  je  crois  de  leur  pauvretfe, 
“plutftt  que  du  naturel;  car  il  y en  a qui  ont  les  trait*  ajies  beaux.**  Voyages,  Ac# 
Tome  ix,  p.  134;  F.dit.  de  Rouen,  1723.  But  although  perfectly  aware  that  he  may 
lie  branded  with  the  name  of  idolater  who  pays  religious  homage  to  any  visible  object 
of  nature,  or  to  any  work  of  inan:  or  “who  worships  fur  (toil  that  which  is  not  God;** 
as  Dr  Johnson  defines  the  word  in  its  secondary  meaning;  aware  also,  that  according 
to  the  high  authority  of  Slilljngfleet,  (Origines  Sacr«.  I lifts,  p 44)  the  “ chief  point  of 
“idolatry*  was  thr  “ worship  of  the  Sun,  and  consequently  the  etpa^na  or  symbol 
44  of  the  Sun,  the  eternal  fire;**  yet  I am  offended  with  the  term  Idolaters  bestowed 
on  those  pure  Theists,  the  Gabrs  of  Persia,  by  Chardin,  a*  in  its  primary  signification, 
(“  worshippers  of  images**),  no  description  could  possibly  be  less  applicable. 

(M)  It  was  not  mrrelv  a few  Persian  ladies  of  high  rank,  such  as  the  wife  and  daugh- 
ters of  l>»iius,  (himself  the  handsomest  of  men,  says  Plutarch),  that  were  celebrated 
for  their  beauty,  (cotijuoxque  Darii — hare  forma?  pulchritudine — “Virgines  cnim  regtas 
exc»  Mentis  forma  *’— " Conjugero  rjusdem  (Darii)  quam  nulla  actatis  sasc  pulchritudine 
corporis  vicii." vQuint.  Curl.  Lib  III.  11.24. 111.21. 22).  Ka/roi Xiyirai  ye  njr  Aapeiou 
yvraura  iroXv  ruouv  rwr  ^atfiXouue  tvTptwtrrarijv  yerteSat  cniaxrp  *ai  uvroS  Aapno*  ar- 
jpeev  rat  fuytoro*  rat  htratiat  eot/cerat  rots  yortvotP,  (Plut.  iu  Alexandra). — 

And  many  other  royal  females  might  be  enumerated;  but  we  Bud  the  praise  more 
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Jeiiu'n  could  read  the  Zend  and  Pahlavi;  in  which,  during 
many  centuries,  the  books  attributed  to  Zara'tusht  or 
Zoroaster,  have  been  transcribed,  and  the  alphabet  of  which 
M.  Anquetil  du  Perron  has  so  accurately  explained;  they 
also  recognised,  because  retained  with  little  variation  of  form 
in  the  modern,  three  or  four  letters  of  the  more  ancient  Pahlavi, 
on  some  Sasanian  medals  that  I placed  before  them ; but  of 
the  arrow-headed,  or  Persepolitan  characters,  they  evinced 
and  professed  a total  ignorance;  although  some  of  their  learned 
priests,  as  they  thought  probable,  might  understand  it.  They 
handled  with  the  greatest  respect  a small  volume  of  their 
Nidiesh.  (^Ui)  or  prayers,  each  applying  it  to  his  lips  or 
forehead  when  he  received  it  from  the  other.  In  many  words 
they  used  the  letters  b and  p rather  than  v anti  f ; thus  pro- 
nouncing dib  for  dtv  (g-s),  p'irdz  for  firbz  With  medals 

of  Ardashi'r  and  Sha'pu'r,  exhibiting  the  fire-altar,  they 
seemed  much  delighted;  the  names  of  those  Sasanian  mon- 
archs  were  familiar  to  them;  they  had  also  preserved  traditions 
concerning  the  subjugation  of  Persia  by  Greek  invaders;  and 
from  Kuuda'da'd  I learned  that  the  Muselman  government 
still  indulged  the  Gabrs  at  Yezd  with  the  use  of  four  temples; 
that  near  this  city  was  a cavern  which  the  Macedonian  con- 
queror had  used asa  placeof confinement,  and  that  it  still  bore 
the  name  of  Zindan-i-Secander  (jx>i L.  or  “Alexander’s 

“prison;”  but  being  the  depository  of  wonderful  treasures, 
it  was  guarded  by  a talisman  which  had  hitherto  concealed 
them  from  the  sight  of  men.  .Iiis  expressions  corroborated 
my  belief,  founded  on  a conversation  (already  mentioned) 
with  Juva'n  mard  at  Shiraz,  and  other  Fire-worshippers, 
that,  at  least,  the  well-informed  of  his  sect  are  in  religion 
simply  Theists,  whatever  superstitious  rites  and  ceremonies 
apparently  absurd  may  be  practised  in  their  external  wor- 
ship; and  that  books  of  considerable  antiquity  arc  still  pre- 


general— “Tai  Se  a Was  at^a^orovs  opuy  A\f£ar&pof  raWti  rat  fttyeSu  kiaQipovvat 
t\eyt  iraiiw,  wf  uviy  a\yrj>ovtt  ofifiaruv  at  II tptribis.  (Plut  in  Alex.)  Ammianus 
Matt  rliitius  extends  it  still  farther — *•  ill  Periide  ubi  feniinurum  pulchritudo  *>\i  ellif." 
Lib.  XXIV.  And  Xenophon  bestows  it  on  Median  as  on  Persian  females — rat 
£e  rat  Iltpcrwr  re tXatt  rat  pyaXan  yveai^t  rat  va p^tvott,  Ac.  Auab.  Lib.  III.  It 
would  appear  that  these  beauties  were  of  a tall  ami  large  bodied  race.  The  epithet 
^/tyirroi  also  is  applied  to  Darius,  in  the  passage  above  quoted  from  Plutarch. 
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served  among  the  Gabrs  of  Yezd  and  Kirmdn.  It  appears 
from  the  evidence  of  Ebn  Hau  kal,  who  travelled  in  the  tenth 
century,  that,  notwithstanding  the  Muhammedan  supremacy, 
and  most  probably  the  destruction  of  many  valuable  works, 
Persia  then  abounded  with  Fire-worshippers,  retaining  their 
temples,  their  peculiar  language  and  their  writings(u).  Fir- 
dausi next  acknowledges,  (early  in  the  eleventh  century), 
the  information  which  he  derived  from  old  Pahlavi  records. 
Seijem  ad  di'n,  about  the  close  of  that  century,  quotes  the 
Pahlavi  chronicles,  and  books  of  ancient  songs  or  historical 
ballads,  (Tudrikh  u seiiid  ndmeh  Pahlavi ) <uU  sJr,  3 ,U; 

he  likewise  mentions  a learned  man  named  IVru  za'n 
Maaeem,  contemporary,  (or  nearly  so)  with  himself,  who 

(“)  See  the  (printed)  "Oriental  Geography  of  F.bn  Haukal.”p.  85.  "There  is  not  any 
“district  nor  any  town  of  Fan  without  i Fire  temple.”  These  temples  were  held  (dining 
the  tenth  century ' in  high  veneration  (ibt;  there  was  not  any  village  without  a Fire-temple, 
p.  05:  anti  the  books,  the  temples,  and  the  religious  ceremonies  of  the  Fire  worshippers 
still  continued  in  Part,  p.  116;  although  it  would  appear  that  the  Pahlavi  language 
began  at  that  time  to  require  a commentary  or  eaplanalion,  (p.  1 14).  But  the  mnro 
ancient  and  accurate  copy  of  Fbn  Hjokal’s  work,  (the  Manuscript  Sur  al  btldiin) 
does  not  represent  the  Pahlavi  as  obsolete  " Besides  the  Parsi,”  says  that  ingenious 
traveller,  "there  is  mother  dialect,  the  Pahlavi,  which  the  scribes  aruoug  these  heathen 
“Persians  and  their  chiefs,  their  principal  nobles  and  priests,  employ  in  their  letters  and 
"various  writings;  the  Gain  also  who  reside  here,  use  this  dialect  colloquially." 

3 P cW  fW  3 ^3J3  3 p**  ^ sOhj  J»j  3 jJjy 

uVj  Siti-V  p*  Ail  pJA-*  Jya'ya  3 Aitf  if*  LUluil-. 

I have  already  quoted  (See  VoL  I.  p.  204)  a passage  from  Ebn  Haukal,  respecting 
the  portraits  of  ancient  kings,  generals  and  other  illustrious  personages,  and  (he  written 
stories  of  them,  preserved  (in  the  tenth  ceulurv)  by  people  at  Shah  pur.  In  bis  printed 
work  ip  95 1,  is  a short  account  of  the  Fire  temples  ; on  this  subject  he  is  more  full  in 
the  (manuscript)  Sur  al  beldan;  and  prefaces  the  section  relating  to  them,  by  declar- 
ing that  their  number  exceeded  all  his  powers  of  calculation;  (.See  Volume  I.  p.  143); 
having  enumerated  the  names  of  several,  he  mentions  one  at  ./airr(the  town  now  called 
Firuztibdd);  and  adds,  Ha  person  who  had  seen  this  Fire-temple  informed  me  that  a 
**  Pahlavi  inscription  around  the  building  stated  tire  expense  attending  it  at  thirty 
**  thou*. uni  dirhems 

J 'j/  ^ ■i/  ]/a  iAiUkw  yi  aj  , 

tX~  u' 

In  another  passage  of  the  same  manuscript,  Ebn  Haukal  having  uamed  the  caslleof 
Jta  iXtj  ± ays,  “and  this  is  situate  in  the  territory  of  Arjtin,  and  all  the  ndiabi* 

*'  tain  HU'*  place  are  Gabrs,  and  their  hurned  men  read  or  explain  books  in  the  Furs 
41  or  dialect  of  the  an*  lent  Fenians. ' j ^ ^ \ .. 

***£  (/•  u-jJ  buy  W'1  j siijj  wi  Jmjk, 
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perfectly  understood  the  Pahlavi  dialect,  and  translated  some 
volumes  from  it,  into  the  modern  Deri,  by  command  of  lib 
sovereign  and  patron  Shams  al  Molu'k  Fara'mf.rz(16). 
He  also  mentions  the  fifteen  hundred  or  teo  thousand  leaves 
(Jp  jj  h jwaiU  } tiUs)  of  ancient  writings  which  he  had 

seen  at  Isfahan,  arid  which  furnished  him  with  the  etymolo- 
gies of  many  names,  and  the  explanation  of  some  obscure 
passages  in  the  annals  of  Iran  or  Persia.  Niza'mi  declares  that 
he  used  Pahlavi  materials  in  the  composition  of  his  historical 
poems,  during  the  twelfth  century;  and  in  another  work  I 
shall  trace  this  subject  through  the  intermediate  ages  to  the 
year  1721,  (or  1722)  when  Mohammed  Aei  Hazi'n  of 
Isfahan  visited  the  city  of  Yczd,  and  there  formed  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  Magian  or  Fire-worshipper  Rustam; 
a man  whom  he  describes  as  learned  and  highly  accomplished 
in  many  branches  of  science;  and  possessing  several  treatises 
on  hisown  religion  orMagism;  on  general  philosophy, anti  even 
on  the  modern  doctrines  of  hlt'un  or  the  Muhammedan  faith. 
“ With  him,’’  says  the  ingenious  IIazi'n,  “I  saw  a table  of 
“ astronomical  observations  written  by  Ismaret  a Fire-wor- 
“ shipper,  four  thousand  and  thirty  years  ago;”  this,  he 
adds,  had  suffered  many  injuries;  and  he  quotes,  in  a subse- 
quent part  of  his  interesting  “ Memoirs,”  an  anecdote  con- 
cerning Zoiiak,  Dhoiiak,  or  rather  Deiiak,  (the  of 
Herodotus)  which  he  had  seen  in  the  Tarikh-i-Majhs,  or 
Chronicles  of  the  Magians(,Jj.  Those  manuscripts  may  be 
traced  to  a later  period.  Ba  h m a n of  Yezd,  assured  Sir  William 
Jones  that  some  were  preserved  “ in  sheets  of  lead  or  copper 
“at  the  bottom  of  wells,”  near  that  city,  (Anniv.  Disc,  on  Pers.) 
This  was  confirmed  to  me  by  different  Fire-worshippers,  and  I 


h -y  (A**  V 3 j C6) 

J4,  <-!■>'*>  cS-'V  ■ #**>  id4*  ^ o' 

(MS.  ftw&hat  i\dmeh  Ellayi). 


^ j'  tA"  J'~*  j'y4  frTi  o-'  *./'}**  si^ji  & s (•' 

i—  s ^ j)  gsf  jj  p&isj  . <.  ajj 
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am  persuaded  that  an  intclligentEuropean, properly  qualified, 
who  should  visit  the  chief  places  of  their  abode,  and  by  con- 
ciliatory manners  gain  the  confidence  of  the  Galas,  would  be 
amply  recompensed  for  his  trouble  by  the  discovery  of  an- 
cient and  most  valuable  manuscripts.  The  conversation  of 
Kixuda'da-d,  particularly,  rendered  me  anxious  to  obtain 
for  myself  the  honour  of  bringing  to  light  those  literary  trea- 
sures; but  domestick  concerns  which  demanded  my  presence 
in  England,  compelled  me  to  leave  the  Magian  antiquities 
for  the  researches  of  some  more  fortunate  traveller  among 
the  MazdiesnAns  or  Behdins , the  Mubeds,  Desturs  and  llirbeds 
of  Yezd  and  Kirman;  those  who  profess  the  din-i-bek  or 
“excellent  religion,”  the  disciples  of  Za  ra'tuxht  or  Zar- 
dehesht,  (Zoroaster);  a race,  (as  even  their  Muhammcdan 
persecutors  acknowledge  them  to  be),  the  most  virtuous  of 
all  Persians.  (See  Vol.  I.  chap.  3.) 

0 

I revert  to  the  subject  of  our  residence  at  Tehran,  protracted 
now  beyond  the  middle  of  May;  whilst  we  endeavoured  to 
interrupt  the  irksome  uniformity  of  our  life  by  short  excur- 
sions to  neighbouring  places  Among  these  we  sometimes 
visited  the  royal  summer-house  lately  erected,  at  the  distance 
of  about  three  quarters  of  a mile  from  the  city,  in  a northern 
direction.  This  has  been  built  on  the  plan  of  those  Kulah, 
Farangki  before  described,  and  it  is  entitled  Negaristun 
(JJLy&),  “ the  picture  gallery,”  (or  an  edifice  ornamented 
with  paintings).  One  room  at  the  end  corresponded  to  this 
denomination,  for  it  contained  a variety  of  pictures,  mostly 

Eortraits  and  of  mean  execution;  a figure  habited  in  the 
luropean  fashion  was  described  by  the  attendant  as  an  Held 
Frausizi,  or  “ French  Ambassador.”  The  garden  of  this 
Negaristun  had  been  but  newly  made;  it  promised,  however, 
to  repay  the  trouble  bestowed  upon  it;  the  young  trees  and 
shrubs  were  in  a flourishing  Nlate,  and  it  will  probably,  in  a 
few  years,  be  a very  pleasant  spot.  Nearly  two  miles  beyond 
this  stands  the  new  villa  called  Kasr-i-Kajar  EU-ti-si)  or 
“Palace  of  the  Kajar  family;”  and  sometimes  the  Tiikht-i- 
Kajar  (jUli  their  throne  or  royal  residence;  bearing 

from  the  city  between  N.  E.  and  N.  N.  E.  This  showy  edifice 
stands  on  the  slope  of  a bleak  and  barren  eminence  near  tlie 
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foot  of  mountains  covered,  during  a considerable  part  of  the 
year,  with  snow ; and  when  1 first  visited  this  place,  along  with 
Mr.  Sharp,  during  the  winter  of  181 1,  it  was  almost  enveloped 
in  thick  clouds  which  intercepted  the  view  of  Alburz 
that  noble  range  of  hills  extending  towards  the  west,  and  of 
the  Kuh-e-Tabristan,  the  mountains  of  Tab ri.it /in  or  Mdzcn- 
dtrdn,  as  some  denominate  the  Eastward  range,  although 
merely  a continuation  of  the  great  Alburz.  We  entered  at 
the  garden  gate,  having  left  our  horses  outside,  and  walked 
to  an  em&ret-hashty  tu^Uc),  or  octagonal  building  of  the 

favourite  Kulak  Faruiigki  kind;  from  one  of  the  arches  I 
sketched  the  palace,  seen  almost  directly  in  front;  but  my 
sketch  is  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  excellent  delineation 
given  in  Mr.  Morier’s  Travels,  (Volume  I.  p.  226).  Nothing 
can  be  more  fallacious  than  its  appearance,  since  it  excites 
ideas  of  considerable  magnitude  ami  stateliness ; which, 
although  one  room  is  exquisitely  beautiful,  are  immediately 
dissipated  on  close  inspection;  the  Persians,  however  regard 
this  edifice  as  an  admirable  work  My  friend  Mi  kza' 
Sa'lf.ii  thus  introduces  the  account  of  it  in  his  MS.  Journal : 
“and  auother  building  is  the  Kasr-i-Kajar,  which  may  be 
“described  as  equal  to  the  celestial  bowers;  its  type  being 
“the  garden  of  puradise'’(18).  But  we  found  that  the  several 
mertebbeh  or  stages,  which  at  some  distance  looked  like 
the  stories  of  a house  with  rows  of  windows,  were  (except  the 
small  Bald  Khdneh  or  highest  chamber  on  the  root),  only 
brick  walls,  supporting  and  facing  banks  or  terraces  cut  in 
the  mountain;  these  we  ascended  by  many  stairs,  and  found 
at  each  mertebbeh  a large  reservoir  of  water;  one  so  extensive 
and  deep  as  to  be  entitled  deriaclich  (ia-Uo),  “the  lake,  or 
“little  sea;'’  whilst  the  others  retained  the  common  denomin- 
ation of  llarc:  It  is  impossible  to  comprehend  this 

in  any  view  taken  from  the  garden ; it  was  much  higher  than 
even  the  roof  of  that  building  in  which  I made  the  sketch. 
To  supply  incessantly  with  water  so  many  and  such  capacious 
reservoirs,  situate  at  such  an  elevation  above  the  general  level. 


**V_>  ^ 
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was  an  undertaking  of  prodigious  labour;  and  the  expense, 
as  our  guide  assured  us,  amounted  to  almost  five  hundred 
thousand  turndns,  or  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 

fjounds.  In  a low  wall  or  parapet  of  stone  bordering  the 
ake,  we  perceived  numerous  receptacles  for  the  candles  and 
torches  with  which  this  sheet  of  water  is  occasionally  illumin- 
ated; and  near  it  lay,  on  the  dry  ground,  a boat  of  very  rude 
construction  We  reached,  at  length,  the  highest  terrace, 
and  entered  the  palace  itself ; a square  and  castellated  edifice, 
by  its  only  derb(l * 3°)  or  gateway;  which  is  ample,  and  contains 
a double  door  of  most  solid  wood,  thickly  studded  with  huge 
brass  and  iron  knobs,  besides  very  large  rappers.  These 
doors,  it  is  said,  had  been  lately  brought  from  Shiraz  on 
aruba/is  (<jl jt),  (a  kind  of  vehicle  with  wheels)  drawn  by  oxen. 
Having  passed  the  gate  we  were  conducted  through  a long 
dark  passage  on  our  left,  to  the  royal  baths;  then  we  ascended 
by  another  passage,  sloping,  but  without  steps,  to  the  great 
court  on  the  sides  of  which  are  the  womens  apartments.  Here 
we  saw  many  of  the  takhts  on  which,  placed  in  the 

open  air,  those  ladies  sleep  during  the  heats  of  summer; 
they  were  simply  frames  or  platforms  of  boards,  mostly 
octagonal,  and  raised  about  one  yard  from  the  ground  by 
clumsy  wooden  legs  or  supporters.  But  this  plainness  of  the 
bedstead  is  lost,  (as  we  heard  and  may  well  imagine),  not  only 
in  the  charms  of  her  who  reposes  on  it,  but  in  the  lineshawls 
and  embroidered  cushions  with  which  it  is  covered  for  her 
use;  the  rakht-i-khub  ^->J)  or  “sleeping  dress;”  the 

splendid  khdf  (<_»'.*!)  or  quilt,  and  other  articles  of  bed- 
clothes. We  proceeded  to  a spacious  open-fronted  hall, 
furnished  with  portraits;  many  of  which  represented,  it  was 
said,  the  principal  members  of  KakTm  Kua  n’s  {J*-  ^J) 
family ; a race  overthrown  by  the  king’s  uncle.  The  opposite 


I have  borrowed  the  term  dni)  (much  more  generally  used,  (hough  with  less 
propriety  than  dtr  (jj),  from  Mi’rza'  Sa'LKH,  who  describiug  this  edifice,  says, 
LC-a-J  ^ ls.  AMty*  yib  J*  U. 

j/jO  C-Jjj  y ji 

“ And  one  stage  (or  terrace)  higher  is  the  king's  palace  called  Kutri  Kajar ; ami  the 
“ aforesaid  palace  is  a castle  coni  is  ting  of  four  burges  or  towers,  aud  uue  dab  or 
"doorwav;  it  has  uot  any  more." 
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t/il/ir,  a hall  open  towards  the  court,  contained  several  large 
pictures;  one  of  Rustam  clad  in  his  babrbiun , and  wearing 
a tiger’s  head  on  Ins  helmet,  (See  Vol.  II  p.  307),  was  placed 
between  a portrait  of  the  present  monarch  and  one  of  Sa'm 
Neri'ma’n.  Here  also  were  pictures  of  Afra'siabTurki, 
the  Scythian  or  Turunian  king  Afra'sja'b,  and  of  other 
ancient  heroes  celebrated  in  the  chronicle  of  '1’abri  and 
the  ShAhnhmeh  of  Firdaus^10).  But  that  which  chiefly 
pleased  me  in  this  royal  palace  of  the  Kajars  was  a BAI& 
Kh&neh  (*JU.  1 j)  or  upper-chamber,  constructed  on  its  flat 
roof,  and  rising  unconnected  on  either  side,  over  the  centre 
of  its  front.  This  room,  not  of  very  large  dimensions,  al- 
most realized  the  ideas  which  I had  formed  whilst  reading 
Arabian  and  Persian  tales, of  an  Eastern  monarch’s  cabinet; 
for,  although  rich  and  minute  ornaments,  much  gilding, 
painting  and  mirror-work,  abounded  in  every  part,  the  ge- 
neral effect  produced  by  them  was  a high  degree  of  elegance; 
and  the  light,  faintly  admitted  through  windows  of  various 
-coloured  panes,  only  served  to  excite  feelings  of  myste- 
rious privacy,  and  might  have  deserved  the  Miltonick  epi- 
thets of  “ dim”  and  “ religious,”  had  the  edifice  been  ap- 
propriated to  sacred  uses.  The  door-frames  were  KhAtem- 
</ar(_,b^3 U-),  or  of  that  inlaying  called  Khdtem-bandi  (^jju  jU-), 
already  described  (p.  65);  and  both  in  the  doors  and  windows, 
glass  stained  with  most  brilliant  tints  glowed  in  a multiplicity 
of  small  pieces,  like  precious  stones ; some  of  the  fine  emerald- 
green  being  particularly  beautiful ; these  were  combined  with 
much  ingenuity  into  the  forms  of  birds  and  flowers,  and  into 
lines  of  poetry.  It  appeared  that  the  Kasr-i-Kajar  was 
intrusted  to  the  care  of  two  men,  one  of  whom  conducted 
strangers  through  the  apartments;  the  other  attended  them 
in  the  garden;  both  were  extremely  civil,  and  always  thankful 
for  a trifling  remuneration.  At  one  visit  the  gardener  ex- 


(*•)  Both  here  and  at  tire  Nr/eiriitin  were  pictures,  b.idlv  executed  hut  iu  glowing 
colour,,  of  Pereira  women,  ami  ol  European  ladies  in  very  old-furliioned  d reiver;  there 
was  also  one  most  uncouth  figure  of  a voting  Ban,  said  tu  be  a h'arnn-ki  or  European 
prin,  c,  in  rucb  clothe*  a«  were  antiquated  probably  an  hundred  yean  ago.  The  por- 
trait, of  Sha'h  Abbas  Sha'h  Husmn  and  Na'oir  Sha'h,  did  not  -ertu  to  bribe 
work,  of  first  rate  artivts;  tore  large  painting,  however,  which  represented  the  king  with 
several  of  the  elder  princes,  was  of  better  execution,  ami  preserved  the  likenesses  iu  a 
**t  j high  degree. 
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plained  to  me  the  properties  and  names  of  various  flowers 
and  shrubs;  the  Minau  (yw);  the  Gul  Jaafcri  J£)  or 

“Jaaper’s  flower;”  the  Gul  Daoudi  (^jjb  Jf)  or  “ Flower 
“of  David;”  the  Gul-i-sad  parr  Jj)  or  “Flower  of  an 
“ hundred  feathers,”  and  many  more.  Although  during 
several  months  of  the  year  silence  and  solitude  reign  within 
the  precincts  of  this  palace,  yet  on  some  occasions  its  fair 
inhabitants  are  very  numerous,  according  to  information 
obtained  by  Mi'rza'  Sa'leh,  the  general  accuracy  of  which 
my  own  inquiries  confirmed.  Having  given  in  his  Journal 
a concise  description,  highly  encomiastick,  of  the  Kasr-i- 
Kajar,  he  adds,  “in  short,  language  cannot  do  justice  to  this 
“ palace  and  its  garden,  the  due  praises  of  which  would  re- 
“ quire  a prolonged  discourse.  The  particular  purpose  for 
“ which  the  edifice  was  designed  is  this:  that  when,  in  the 
“summer  season  on  account  of  the  excessive  heats,  his  Ma- 
“ jesty  who  is  the  asylum  of  the  world,  removes  to  the  plains  i- 
“ of  Sult&nieh,  taking  with  him  some  ladies  of  his  Harem  and 
“ bazigars  (women  who  entertain  those  ladies  by  dancing, 

“ singing,  tumbling  and  various  tricks),  he  sends  the  others 
“ to  the  Kasr-i-Kajar,  where  the  royal  Harem  continues  during 
“the  warm  weather;  for  it  is  supposed  that  the  king’s  wives 
“ of  different  descriptions,  the  Georgians,  and  girls  purchased 
“ with  money,  the  bazigars  and  others,  constitute  altogether 
“a  Harem  of  eight  hundred  females;  of  these  one  hundred 
“ accompany  the  king  to  his  summer  encampment  in  the 
“ meadows  or  plain  of  Sultanieh,  and  the  remainder  pass  their 
“ time  in  the  Kasr-i-Kajar;  when  the  king  returns  they  also 
“go  back  to  Tehran’’!?').  By  a natural  transition  from  the 
Harem,  Mi'rza'  Sa'leh  proceeds  to  state  that  “the  king 
“ has  forty-eight  male  children,  (e~.l  jfi  } 

This  account  was  written  in  May  1812;  when  from  persons 

cj’.l } Jjk  s-Lu*  j is-- 1 jAj  j jas  j*j  y>  (■’) 

jJ  »'Jj  jj'fi  jti  iS 

3 *!/V  l r3^  J}  s fj^.3  I •/“  j\  3 

Jlc l.LS  j , ^3ie-  jl  IjJufcar'  Usw  ju+i 

U jjjj jJ  jl  1J-3O  iLl  jl  Av  1 *'  - - ** 
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of  rank,  and  of  good  authority,  I heard  that  the  princes 
amounted  to  almost  sixty;  or  princesses  no  one  pretended  to 
know  how  many  existed;  and  to  inquiries  respecting  them 
some  vague  answer  was  generally  given,  such  as  dukhter  hem 
kh'/fi  dared  (j/o  ^L>jL  os^Xio),  “ the  king  has  likewise  a const- 
“ ilerahle  nuii.liet  of  «iauglite*s.”  It  lias  been  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  pages  that  many  of  the  elder  princes  are  esta- 
blished as  governors  in  different  parts of  the  empire ; Musi;  i .v 
+ A li  Mt'azx  , xvho  resides  at  Shiraz,  rules  over  the  province 
of  Fart r;  Muiiam.xied  An  Mi'iiza',  whose  chief  residence 
is  K/rmiinshhh,  exercises  his  authority  from  llamaddn  to 
SliAshtcr,  and  the  vicinity  of  Baghdad.  I 1 is  generally  allowed 
that  this  prince  is  eldest  of  all  the  king’s  sons;  yet  in  Mhzen- 
deraa  I found  that  this  honour  was  claimed  for  Mchammku 
Kit t.i  Mi'iiza',  whose  com t at  Sfiri  has  been  already  des- 
cribed ; and  Abbas  Mi'iiza',  governor  of  Azerbaijan,  is 
nominated  successor  to  the  royal  throne.  IIassan  Ai.i 
Mi  nz  is  invested  with  the  command  ol  Tehran ; and  prince 
Ait  Kiia'v  of  C'azrin.  The  citv  of  Zinjan  is  assigned  to 
Nakki  Mi  too  . whilst  Metihehd,  SUhapftr , Tahban , Tun, 
and  other  places  of  Khurasan  as  far  as  Herat,  are  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  Muhammed  Veli  Mi'iiza'. 

We  may  reasonably  suppose  that  the  husband  or  master 
of  so  many  women  as  fill  the  royal  Harem,  cannot  always 
carry  in  lus  memory  such  a register  of  Ins  children  as  may 
enable  him  at  once  to  recollect  the  names  of  all;  their  num- 
ber*, too,  are  generally  uncertain,  fluctuating  between  births 
and  Ocaliis.  When  Husein  Ali  Mi'iiza' arrived  at  Tehr/in 
iroin  Shlrtiz  (in  December  181 1).  be  was  immediately  pre- 
sented to  the  king  and  received  w itli  much  paternal  kindness. 
The  usher  attending  on  this  occasion  introduced,  soon  alter, 
and  announced,  Ahmed  Ali  Mi'iiza '.  “Who  is  Ahmed 
“Ai.i  Mi'iiza'?-' exclaimed  the  king,  having  fur  an  instant 
totally  forgotten  the  little  Shdhzhdeh,  or  prince,  a boy  of  seven 
yeais,  whom  he  had  confided,  some  time  before,  to  the  care 
of  his  elder  brother  at  Shhdz.  Yet  this  monarch  is  a very 
affectionate  hither,  and  whenever  lie  can  snatch  an  interval 
ot  leisure  Irom  the  cares  ol  state  or  the  business  of  govern- 
ment, delights  iu  witnessing  and  promoting  the  amusements 
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of  his  children.  In  these  too,  he  frequently  condescends  to 
panici|mle,  and  probably  finds  the  minutes  thus  employed, 
the  happiest  of  Ins  lile.  One  night  during  the  period  above- 
mentioned,  the  king  was  sitting  with  several  of  Ins  sons  enga- 
ged in  playing  at  Ganjajeh  or  cards;  IIuskin  Ali  Mi'iiza' 
had  won  two  or  three  hundred  lum&m,  and  laid  the  gold  close 
by  his  side.  The  king  privately  desired  some  ol  the  little 
princes,  (six  or  seven  yeais  old)  to  steal  away  the  money,  and 
highly  enjoyed  the  embarrassment  of  Husein  Ai.i,  who 
having  lost  sixty  tuut/uu.  and  his  lather  insisting  on  immediate 
payment,  was  obliged  to  borrow  from  one  of  the  noblemen 
present.  Entei  taming  himselt  at  another  time  with  the  same 
family-parly,  lie  commanded  one  ot  his  youngest  sons  to 
declare  what  pio>essiou  he  liked  best.  The  boy,  affecting, 
like  most  Persian  children,  the  language  of  those  advanced 
in  war*,  replied.  ‘‘I  am  willing,  C)  ruler  of  the  world,  to  till 
“ the  I. mi. blest  station  about  your  Majesty's  person.  Let  me 
“ be  iiiuidx  i «t  i .o', g the  ftvunket  of  this  illustrious  court.” 
J« rtisl,t.t  are  scivan  s who  spread  carpets,  pitch  tents,  sweep 
room-,  and  pci  form  similar  oftices;  they  are  also  employ  ed 
occasionally  in  indicting  the  f/mthitidu.  “Take  a stick  then,** 
said  the  king,  “and  beat  soundly  those  grown  up  princes 
“who  are  laughing  at  you.”  The  boy  executed  tins  order 
with  much  alacrity.  The  king  next  gave  him  his  kafth 
or  slippers  in  charge;  but  contrived  soon  utter  that  they 
should  be  removed,  and  then  called  for  them  ; the  young 
j\ru*h  oil  missing  them,  was  lor  a moment  conlounded ; hut 
recovering  himself,  affirmed  very  seriously  that  they  must 
lmve  been  stolen  by  means  of  magick.  “ W ho  is  the  thievish 
“magician?”  demanded  the  king.  “1  suspect,”  replied  the 
b >v,  pointing  to  Mi'uzV  ZcKi,onenf  the  old  V azirs,  silting 
v tn  muchgiaviiy  in  a corner,  “that  it  must  be  he.”  “Your 
“suspicion,”  said  the  king,  “ perfectly  coincides  with  mine; 
“lU'iclorc  punish  the  culprit  with  your  stick,  and  let  him, 
“having  received  ins  dogging,  pay  you  twenty  titmuns  lor 
“your  tiouble.” 

We  heard  various  anecdotes  respecting  this  monarch; 
several  of  w Inch,  indeed  the  greater  number,  highly  favour- 
able to  Ins  diuiuctcr,  1 tun  most  willing  to  believe;  and. 
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although  some  persons,  discontented  or  disappointed  cour- 
tiers, accused  him  of  excessive  avarice,  it  was  allowed  that 
he  had  on  many  occasions  displayed  much  liberality  and 
munificence.  His  desire  to  provide  for  a very  numerous 
family,  for  the  expenses  of  future  wars,  or  any  other  exigency 
of  state,  justifies  in  a considerable  degree,  the  immense 
accumulation  of  gold  and  jewels  which  his  secret  treasuries 
are  said  to  contain.  In  natural  abilities  and  mental  accom- 
plishments few  of  his  subjects  equal  Fateh  Ali  Sha'h; 
certain  vices  with  which  he  has  been  charged,  might  with 
equal  justice  be  imputed  to  ninety  out  of  every  hundred 
Persians;  and  if  two  or  three  instances  of  severe  punishments 
have  occurred  in  his  time,  it  is  acknowledged  that  there  were 
more  executions  during  one  week  under  many  of  his  prede- 
cessors, than  in  ten  years  of  his  reign.  No  argument  can 
be  offered  in  extenuation  of  the  tortures  deliberately  or  capri- 
ciously inflicted  with  a refinement  of  diabolical  cruelty,  by 
Sha'h  Abba's, Sha'h  Sulf.ima'x,  Na'dir  Sha'h,  and  other 
tyrants;  who,  as  contemporary  travellers  have  assured  us, 
filled  with  the  carcasses  of  their  unfortunate  and  often  inno- 
cent subjects,  both  the  streets  of  cities  and  the  courts  of  their 
own  palaces:  nay  even  the  recesses  of  their  Harems.  But  I 
have  known  some  Persians  who  confessed  that  a mild  system 
of  legal  punishment  would  be  of  little  avail  among  their  hard- 
ened countrymen  of  the  present  day;  although  if  now  intro- 
duced it  might  humanize  the  rising  generation  and  prove  a 
blessing  to  posterity.  Whilst  in  England  the  forfeiture  of  a 
culprit’s  life  by  the  most  expeditious  and  least  painful  process 
is  deemed  a sufficient  expiation  for  his  crimes,  however  nu- 
merous or  atrocious,  the  Persian  magistrates  find  it  scarcely 
possible  to  inspire  a due  terror  of  the  law  by  aggravating  or 
protracting,  sometimes  even  for  hours  of  agony,  tne  sufferings 
of  a wretch  condemned  to  die.  This  extreme  severity  is 
provoked  by  the  contempt  with  which  clemency  is  generally 
treated  in  all  those  countries  where,  unhappily,  the  religion 
of  Muhamtned  predominates;  to  rule  its  fierce  and  insolent 
professors  a rod  of  iron  seems  but  too  necessary;  hence  in 
Persia  still  subsists  the  custom  of  immuring  alive  highway 
robbers,  (who  are  most  commonly  murderers  also),  and  in 
Turkey  the  horrible  impaling  of  criminals.  Sentence?  are 
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seldom  mitigated,  or  pardon  granted  to  those  who  would 
consider  such  exertions  of  humanity  as  proofs  of  an  effeminate 
weakness  ; who  suppose  that  the  desire  of  punishing  must  ever 
accompany  the  power;  and  attribute  even  trifling  acts  of 
courtesy  and  kindness  either  to  fear,  to  the  sordid  expectation 
of  a ten-fold  return,  or  to  some  other  selfish  and  unworthy 
motivef”).  From  this  general  censure  we  must,  however, 
except  many  individuals  both  amongtheTurks  and  Persians; 
who,  their  good  sense  and  good  nature  triumphing  over  the 
prejudices  of  education,  are  themselves  perfectly  capable,  not 
only  of  performing  a generous  and  compassionate  action,  but 
of  rightlyapprcciating  itwhen  performed  by  others,  even  those 
usually  styled  in  their  respective  countries  “ Infidels,”  and 
“European”  or  “Christian  dogs.”  1 am  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  king  is  as  little  influenced  by  religious  bigotry  as  the 
most  enlightened  of  his  subjects;  although  he  has  sometimes 
found  it  expedient  to  conciliate  the  Muselmdn  enthusiasts  by 
a profuse  expenditure  of  money.  Thus,  to  gratify  the  Seyeih 
or  descendants  of  Muhammf.d,  a powerful  body  in  Persia, 
he  paid,  whilst  we  were  at  Tehrdn,  the  debts  of  Mi'hza'  Ab- 
da  l YVeha'b,  one  of  their  principal  members,  amounting  to 
a sum  not  much  less  than  thirty  thousand  pounds;  and  at 
the  same  time  a grand  pilaw  feast  was  given  to  all  the  Seyeds 
of  the  capital,  by  Mi'hza'  Buzurg,  (Vazir  of  the  Tabriz 
government)  and  a tuman  to  each,  by  Mi'hza'  Shefia,  the 
prime  minister.  In  his  publick  conferences  as  in  his  private 
conversations  with  the  Ambassador,  Fateh  Ai.i  Sha'ii 
evinced  a considerable  degree  of  intelligence,  and  quick  com- 
prehension, much  curiosity  respecting  the  state  of  science  in 
England,  and  a strong  desire  to  introduce  into  his  own  empire 
the  improvements  which  we  had  made  in  various  branches 


(")  O nthis  subject  I shall  here  quote  Mr.  Salt’s  Travels  iu  Abyssinia,  p.  210.  "The 
'‘punishment  inflicted  a short  time  before  on  the  Johassim  Arabs  by  the  English  had 
"produced,  I found,  the  most  beneficial  result  throughout  the  Bed  Sen,  and  I believe 
"that  we  )u  a great  measure  owed  our  safety  to  this  event  being  known;  as  the  Arabs 
" began  to  think  that  we  really  dared  to  resist  their  insolent  proceedings;  a circumstance 
" which  the  unaccountable  forbearance  of  the  Bombay  government  had  hitherto  given 
" them  loo  much  reason  to  doubt.  Nothing  hut  the  most  resolute  measures  will  make 
•*  an  nipression  upon  Mahommedans;  for  as  Jerome  Echo  justly  observes  “ ils  sont  d'un 
'•  si  ui  tuvais  naturel  que  si  on  a la  moindre  complaisance  pour  eu.\,  ils  deviennent  bieti- 
" i6t  insolens  et  iusupportables,  et  qu’on  ne  pent  les  reduire  a la  raison  ni  £tre  Licit, 
" »ervi,  qu’en  agissant  avec  cux,  a toute  rigucur  ct  les  nieuaut  lc  b&ton  bant.* 
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of  art.  But  it  appeared  that  his  Vaz'irs  endeavoured  to  throw 
obstacles  in  the  way  : and  they  were  extremely  indignant  at 
the  private  audiences  granted  by  his  majesty  to  Sir  Gore 
Ouseley  : their  exclusion  from  them,  violating,  as  they  de- 
clared, a ministerial  privilege  which  had  subsisted  in  lr(m 
above  five  thousand  years.  Lest  it  should  be  known  that 
he  had  relinquished  his  right  of  being  present  on  these  occa- 
K sions,  Mirza  Siiefia,  the  principal  I'azfr  or  Sadr  aazem 
who  had  entered  the  palace  one  morning  with  the 
Ambassador,  seated  himself  in  such  a manner,  close  to  the 
doorway,  that  the  king  could  not  perceive  him,  and  the  Amin 
ad  doukh,  who  possessed  an  equal  claim  to  the  privilege  of 
attending  at  the  royal  audience,  seeing  that  he  had  entered 
but  did  not  return,  was  offended  at  the  supposed  preference 
shown  to  his  rival.  The  king,  however,  soon  afterwards,  when 
all  the  ministers  were  admitted,  asked  Mi'kza'  Shffia  in 
an  arch  tone  “pray  where  were  you  during  the  Ambassador’s 
interview  with  me?"  This  question  and  the  I'azir’s  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  truth,  relieved  Andn  ad’doukh  from  Ins  mor- 
tification. The  jealousies,  intrigues  and  consequent  disputes 
of  his  courtiers,  frequently  excited  such  disturbances  at  the 
Dcr-i  Kluiiith  or  court,  as  many  of  the  former  sovereigns 
would  have  terminated  by  the  dismissal,  or  perhaps  the  de- 
capitation of  those  who  had  caused  them.  Fateh  Au  Shah 
contented  himself  one  day  after  a quarrel  among  his  ministers 
with  telling  them  publickly  that  he  should  bestow  their  titles 
on  some  of  his  dogs;  calling  one  the  Scdr  aazem,  another  the 
A min  ad’doukh , and  a third  the  ltitn&d  ad'doukh.  Concern- 
ing all  the  great  men,  various  scandalous  anecdotes  were  slily 
communicated  in  whispers,  or  more  openly  circulated  ; al- 
though it  was  acknowledged, and  indeed  was  manifest  to  every 
one  who  travelled  through  the  province  under  his  adminis- 
1 tration,  that  the  Amin  ad'doukh  had  rendered  it  the  most 
flourishing  of  Persia,  by  his  excellent  regulations,  his  encour- 
agement of  tradeand  of  agriculture,  and  his  kindness  towards 
the  lower  classes,  yet  his  merits  and  his  wealth  served  to  raise 
against  him  many  enemies,  some  of  whom  were  men  of  high 
rank  and  considerable  power,  llut  the  king  knew  his  real 
worth  and  the  insidious  character  of  his  rivals.  “You  have 
“ lent,”  said  he,  one  night  in  conversation  with  the  Amin  ad * 
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douleh,  "seventy  thousand  tumans  to  rescue  Mi'iiza'  Yu'suf 
“from  my  anger,  which  he  had  so  justly  incurred.  Now 
“ behold  the  gratitude  of  this  friend:  many  hours  have  not 
“ elapsed  since  he  offered  me  a greater  sum  than  you  pay,  for 
“ the  government  of  Isfahan,  and  proposes  that  I should  dis- 
“ grace  you  by  bestowing  it  on  himself.”  One  day  the  Ann  a 
ad'douleh  presented  to  his  sovereign  a valuable  diamond  ring; 
some  ol  his  enemies  soon  discovered  that  he  had  procured 
it  from  Baghdad  at  the  price  of  three  thousand  tum&ns,  whilst 
in  company  at  a feast,  he  had  seemed  to  estimate  it  at  eight 
thousand  : they  therefore  concluded  that  he  had  sold  it  to  the 
king  tor  this  enormous  advance,  and  insinuated  their  suspi- 
cions accordingly.  “ Here,  at  least,” said  Fateh  Ali  Sha'h, 
"there  cannot  beany  fraud;  since  the  jewel,  whatever  it  ori- 
“ginally  cost,  was  presented  to  me  as  a free  gift.”  Similar 
charges  had  been  made  with  as  little  success,  and  probably 
with  as  little  foundation,  respecting  some  richly-embroidered 
Isfa/idni  stuffs  which  the  Amin  ad’douleh  had  sent  to  the  king. 
If  on  any  occasion  there  appeared  a momentary  glimpse  of 
royal  displeasure  against  this  minister,  his  rivals  immediately 
began  to  conceive  hopes  of  his  ruin;  the  confiscation  of  his 
immense  riches,  and  perhaps  the  forfeiture  of  his  iiead.  One 
morning,  (of  April  1812),  the  king  sent  for  him,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  secret  accusations  spoke  to  him  very  harshly. 
The  Amin  ad'douleh  expressed  much  sorrow  at  finding  that  his 
faithful  services  of  many  years  had  failed  to  please;  and  re- 
quested the  liberty  of  resigning  his  government,  and  with  it, 
if  necessary,  his  life,  into  the  king’s  hands;  he  was  dismissed, 
and  on  the  same  day  invested  with  a splendid  Khelaat  or 
dress  of  honour.  Not  long  after  the  king  suddenly  inquired 
from  him  the  exact  amount  of  all  his  property;  this  question 
was  regarded  by  the  courtiers  near  him  as  a certain  prelude 
to  his  destruction.  He  answered,  however,  with  a firm  tone, 
that  lie  could  immediately  furnish  his  Majesty  with  three 
hundred  thousand  tuindnt;  and  in  the  course  of  a few  months, 
add  several  thousands  more.  “ But,”  said  the  king,  “ by 
"selling  off  all  your  horses,  shawls,  and  other  things,  how 
“ much  could  v ou  contrive  to  raise  at  once?”  "Sir,”  replied 
the  Amin  ad’douleh,  "if  you  indulge  me  with  a little  time,  I 
" shall  deposit  in  the  royal  treasury  one  thousand  tumans  every 
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11  day  during  a year.”  The  king  still  seemed  anxious  for 
instant  payment,  and  the  minister  resigning  himself  to  his  fate 
which  he  thought  impending,  bowed  to  the  ground,  and 
calmly  declared  that  all  his  wealth  and  his  head  were  at  the 
disposal  of  his  sovereign.  “ Now,”  said  Fatp.h  Ali  Sha'h, 
“ I have  tried  you,  but  without  the  slightest  intention  of  taking 
“ from  you  the  money  so  honourably  acquired.  Call  here 
“that  descendant  of  the  prophet,  Mi'kza'  Buzurg,  (whom 
“ the  king  knew  to  be  one  of  Amin  ad'douleh’s  enemies),  and 
“let  him  witness  my  solemn  words.”  He  then  imprecated 
a most  dreadful  curse  on  whatsoever  person,  whether  himself 
or  any  of  his  family,  who  should  attempt  to  deprive  this 
minister  of  even  one  tuman.  Having  heard  these  and  many 
similar  anecdotes,  I was  often  surprised  at  the  semblance  of 
cordial  friendship  which  those  personages  so  hostile  towards 
each  other,  thought  it  necessary  to  preserve  in  publick;  prov- 
ing that  the  most  refined  states  of  Europe  could  not  exceed 
Persia  in  the  arts  of  courtly  dissimulation. 

The  presents  before  mentioned  at  length  arrived  from 
Bdshehr,  and  while  the  Ambassador  was  engaged  in  preparing 
them  for  presentation  to  the  king,  we  gladly  commenced  the 
necessary  arrangements  for  our  departure  from  Telinin,  now 
become  extremely  disagreeable,  on  account  of  its  oppressive 
heats.  The  chariot,  a beautiful  specimen  of  English  work- 
manship, and  one  of  the  chief  presents,  had,  like  most  other 
articles,  suffered  many  injuries  on  the  road;  almost  every 
pannel  was  cracked,  and  many  of  the  silver  ornaments  broken 
off  and  lost;  such  havock  indeed,  had  been  made  among  the 
various  packages,  that  Muhammf.d  Kha’n,  under  whose 
charge  they  reached  the  capital,  began  to  apprehend  that  his 
head  would  probably  be  required  in  expiation  of  his  neglect. 
Early  on  the  eighteenth  of  May,  an  officer  of  the  king’s  palace 
brought  to  me  from  his  Majesty  a very  splendid  Khelaat  or 
court  dress;  the  kaba  or  close  coat,  and  bald  push  or  outer 
garment,  being  of  gold  brocade,  with  fur;  there  were  also  two 
valuable  Indian  shawls,  and  an  admirable  Kara-Khurusdni 
sword,  the  mounting  of  which  was  gold;  and  a belt  stud- 
ded with  solid  bosses  of  the  same  metal,  richly  enameled ; 
the  swprd,  depending  from  it,  had  been  worn,  as  the  officer 
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declared,  by  Fateh  Ali  Sha'h  himself;  this,  Mr.  Morier 
justly  observes,  on  noticing  a similar  present  which  he  re- 
ceived, “ is  considered  a great  distinction,”  (Travels,  Vol.  I. 
p.  215) ; and  as  some  Persian  Khans  assured  me,  confers  a 
high  degree  of  nobility.  On  the  same  day,  the  king  being 
very  desirous  of  seeing  the  English  carriage,  it  was  repaired 
and  put  together  in  the  best  manner  that  circumstances  would 
admit ; and  at  one  o’clock  several  men  removed  it  from  our 
house  to  to  the  palace;  six  fine  horses,  not  yet  trained  to 
draw,  being  led  before,  decorated  with  the  magnificent  har- 
ness. The  Ambassador  and  I followed  soon  after;  we  re- 
mained a few  minutes  in  the  Amin  ad’douleh’s  office,  until 
Mi'rza' Shf.fi  a arrived;  when  all  persons  having  been  driven 
outside  the  gate,  who  did  did  not  immediately  belong  to  the 
royal  household,  to  the  ministers,  or  to  us,  the  king  came 
forth  alone  from  the  anderun  or  “ inner  apartment,’’  and  stood 
in  front  of  the  ttildr  or  open-hall  of  the  first  court,  to  which 
the  carriage  had  been  drawn  as  close  as  the  hauz  or  reser- 
voir of  water  would  allow.  Having  welcomed  us  with  the 
KMuhdmedid,  as  usual,  he  examined  very  minutely,  and  ad- 
mired the  Persian  arms,  and  other  devices  painted  with  con- 
siderable brilliancy  on  this  sumptuous  vehicle.  The  Ambas- 
sador then  opened  the  door;  the  step  was  let  down,  and 
shaking  off  his  high-heeled  slippers,  the  king  entered  and 
seated  himself,  whilst  all  the  courtiers  present  exclaimed 
mubhrek  bashed,  “may  it  prove  auspicious!”  He  then  in- 
quired, and  seemed  instantly  to  comprehend  the  use  and 
object  of  every  part;  the  glasses,  blinds,  pockets,  cushions, 
lamps  and  other  appurtenances,  whilst  the  ministers  and  three 
or  four  Khans  present  appeared  to  gaze  without  understand- 
ing much.  The  king  continued  in  the  carriage  about  half  an 
hour,  during  which  he  several  times  caused  it  to  be  pulled 
backwards  and  forwards  seven  or  eight  yards,  and  seemed 
highly  pleased  with  the  motion.  Some  one  remarked  that 
two  persons  might  sit  in  it  at  once.  “Yes,”  said  the  mon- 
arch, with  a look  of  calm  dignity,  “ydr  nafr  dnjd,  man  mjd” 
(U^  Uil  jiu  tX),  “ one  person  there,  (pointing  to  the  floor),” 
“ I here,  (on  the  raised  seat).”  This  visit  afforded  me  an 
opportunity  of  perceiving,  whilst  but  two  or  three  feet  from 
the  king,  that  he  appears  much  handsomer  and  younger  when  , 
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seen  close  than  at  a distance;  yet  on  this  occasion  his  dress 
was  a perfectly  plain  dark  brown  coat;  a shawl  of  fine  texture 
but  not  very  lively  colour,  was  tied  round  his  waist;  he  wore 
a small  black  lambskin  cap,  and  coarse  white  jurbb  or  stock- 
ings, not  reaching  far  above  the  ankle.  His  dagger,  howe- 
ver, was  richly  set  with  diamonds,  and  from  its  handle  hung 
a string  of  large  and  most  beautiful  pearls.  Seated  in  the 
carnage  he  ordered  that  a house  should  be  constructed  for  it; 
smoked  the  kalian  and  talked  of  my  intended  journey  to 
England,  the  Ambassador  having  informed  him  that  he  de- 
signed to  forward  by  me  the  definitive  treaty,  and  presents 
for  the  Prince  Regent.  His  Majesty  declared  that  I was 
reckoned  among  the  number  of  his  faithful  servants,  and 
dismissed  me  with  many  other  very  gracious  expressions. 
On  this  occasion  I remarked,  (what  had  been  often  men- 
tioned) that  he  sometimes  spoke  of  himself  in  the  third  per- 
son, confirming  his  own  words,  and  adjuring  those  with  whom 
he  conversed,  by  the  familiar  oath  “6c  ser-i-shah ” (*li  ^ j), 
“by  the  head  of  the  king.” 

Three  days  after,  the  Ambassador  and  other  English  gen- 
tlemen took  formal  leave  of  the  monarch,  previously  to  setting 
out  for  their  summer  residence  at  Tabriz.  I did  not  accom- 
pany them  to  court,  having  already  had  my  final  audience. 
The  king,  at  this  interview,  when  the  Ambassador  had  been 
sealed  a few  minutes,  called  him  towards  the  throne  and 
presented  to  him  a valuable  sword,  and  a belt,  profusely  or- 
namented with  emeralds.  Among  the  few  articles  that  had 
arrived  undamaged  from  Bushehr  was,  fortunately,  the  portrait 
of  Mi'bza'  Abu  ’l  IIassan  Kiia’n,  so  exquisitely  painted 
by  Lawrance  ; this  proved  an  object  of  wonder  and  just  ad- 
miration to  all  who  saw  it;  a bust  of  the  same  personage, 
beautifully  modelled  by  Bacon,  although  fractured  in  some 
parts,  served  equally  to  excite  astonishment. 

Those  presents  which  the  king  designed  for  the  Prince 
Regent  of  England,  were  now  packed  up  ; one  being  a large 
full  length  portrait  of  himself;  next  a folio  volume,  comprising 
his  own  Divan  or  collection  of  poems,  transcribed  with  the 
utmost  calligraphick  skill,  and  embellished  by  Mi'rza'Ba'ba' 
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(11  'j^),  the  chief  painter  or  nakdsh  basM  (^U  ^lla),  who  em- 
ployed seventeen  years  on  the  miniature  "pictures,  illumin- 
ations, and  various  ornaments,  of  this  work,  particularly 
portraits  of  the  royal  author,  and  of  his  uncle  Aga  Moham- 
med. The  other  presents  were  Indian  shawls ; a fine  suit  of 
chain  armour  ( zerreh  jj),  with  the  breastplate  and  certain 
pieces,  constituting  what  the  Persians  call  cheh&rdineh 
or  the  “four  mirrors,”  of  the  most  highly  tempered  steel; 
this  armour  had  belonged  to  Sha  h Taumasp,  who,  having 
reigned  more  than  half  a century,  died  in  the  year  of  our  era 
1573:  a sword  ofSiiA'n  Abba's,  that  mighty  sovereign  whose 
name  I have  so  frequently  had  occasion  to  mention  : and  two 
fine  horses,  one  a Turkmuni,  the  other  a Khuras&ni. 

We  set  out  from  Tehran,  through  the  Cazvin  gate  soon  after 
six  o’clock  on  the  25lhof  May,  and  having  proceeded  West- 
ward about  threeinilesand  a half,  arrived  at  the  tents  prepared 
for  our  reception  near  the  tomb  of  an  Im&mzddeh  or  Muham- 
medan  saint;  although  his  name  was  not  an  object  of  inquiry, 
I made  a sketch  of  the  edifice  dedicated  to  his  memory,  (See 
PI.  LXXII.)and  generally  denominated  from  the  tract  ofland 
which  it  occupies,  Imdmzddeh  Ji  «>tuLI).  Over  the  gate- 
way were  two  or  three  rooms  which  some  gentlemen  of  our 
partv  preferred  to  their  tents.  For  the  journey  thus  begun, 
Abu'’i.  IIa  ssan  Kha'n  had  been  appointed  our  Mchmand&r. 
Lady  Ouseley  travelled  in  her  palankin,  now  altered  into  a sort 
of  tukht-rav&n  by  the  addition  of  poles,  and  slung  between  two 
mules  We  met  on  our  way  the  prime  minister  Mi'rza 
Shefia,  w ho,  as  a particular  compliment,  had  gone  out  be- 
fore break  of  day,  to  the  Imdmzddeh,  and  given  directions 
himself  about  the  pitching  of  tents,  and  other  arrangements 
necessary  for  the  Ambassador’s  accommodation.  Abu”l 
IIa  ssan  Kha'n  remained  with  us  all  day  in  camp;  but  re- 
turned to  the  city  early  at  night ; for  as  Luna  was  in  Scorpio 
and  wore  an  aspect  not  favourable  to  any  new  undertaking, 
he  thought  it  prudent  to  defer  the  actual  commencement  of 
his  journey  until  the  next  day.  Although  Mount  Damdvand, 
as  usual,  and  the  neighbouring  heights  of  A Iburz  were  covered 
with  snow  ; the  Thermometer  in  our  tents  rose  at  two  and 
three  o’clock  to  85  and  86. 
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On  the  2Gtli,  we  began  our  march  by  a delightful  moon- 
light at  half  past  two,  and  jn  seven  hours  reached  our  place 
of  encampment  close  to  Caredge,  or  Carej  (^i)  the  distance 
being  about  23  or  24  miles.  The  road  was  sufficiently  good, 
but  lay  chiefly  through  a flat  desert,  bounded  on  the  right 
by  hills  of  barren  rock.  Near  Caredge  were  some  gardens  and 
trees,  on  the  side  of  a steep  mountain,  and  three  or  four  vil- 
lages. Mere  we  saw  the  spot  where  foundations  had  been 
traced  for  a new  city  which  the  king  intended  to  build  and 
call  Sulimanlah  (jujUjL.).  It  was  only  during  last  December 
that  he  sent  the  Amin  ad’douleh  and  other  Vuzirs  to  fix  upon 
the  site;  returning  to  Tehran  they  started  a fine  antelope;  “let 
us  pursue  it,”  said  one,  “and  if  we  take  it,  the  omen  will 
be  auspicious  with  respect  to  the  new'city they  hunted  and 
killed  the  dhu,  which  on  that  same  evening  was  sent  as  a pre- 
sent to  tlie  Ambassador.  Mad  they  not  succeeded  in  this 
chase  it  is  probable  that  a situation,  two  or  three  miles  higher 
or  lower,  would  have  been  chosen  for  Sulimdniah,  which  it  is 
now  proposed  to  erect  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Caredge, 
and  on  the  banks  of  a river  bearing  the  name  of  this  place; 
at  some  seasons  a very  considerable  stream,  and  at  all  times 
affording  pleasant  and  wholesome  waterf*3).  We  found  seve- 
ral masons  and  labourers  employed  on  the  ground  work  of 
an  arg  or  citadel,  which  was  to  comprehend  (as  at  Sluraz, 
Tehran  and  other  places)  a royal  residence ; and  we  heard 
that  the  king,  having  consulted  Abo'’l  Hassan  Kha'n’s 
description  of  London,  had  ordered  that  the  streets  should 
be  wide,  the  meiduns  or  squares  ample  and  numerous,  with 
buildings  of  an  uniform  height  and  appearance,  on  the  plan 
of  our  English  metropolis.  It  was  said,  also,  that  he  had  de- 
clared his  resolution  of  passing  here  two  or  three  months  of 

(*)  During  sonic  weeks  after  our  arrival  at  Tehran,  the  Ambassador's  table  was 
supplied  with  water  from  the  stream  of  Caredge;  for  which,  every  morning,  a man  and 
horse  were  despatched  eight  or  ton  miles.  It  was  at  length  discovered  that  the  Sek&, 
one  day,  to  ?ave  his  own  trouble,  tilled  the  rabiaa  or  leathern  bag,  at  places  near  the 
city  where  cattle  disturbed  the  water,  and,  what  was  still  more  disgusting,  where  the 
filthiest  dervishes  and  oilier  fellows  were  in  ihe  habit  of  performing  their  odious  ablu- 
tions. The  Sekd  was  well  flogged  and  discharged;  after  which  another  went  daily 
before  sunrise,  with  a cunJidential  servant  as  a watch,  to  bring  some  of  the  excellent 
water  that  fertilizes  the  villages  in  the  pleasant  belukdt  or  district  of  Shemtrtin. 
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every  summer;  and  that  he  would  oblige  all  the  ministers, 
great  officers  of  the  empire,  the  principal  nobles  and  other 
courtiers,  to  build  houses  and  maintain  establishments  of  ser- 
vants m the  new  city.  This  day  the  Ambassador  suffered  much 
from  the  return  of  fever  and  ague,  which  rendered  him  unable 
to  travel  during  the  27th  and  28th;  we  therefore  remained 
encamped  near  Caredge , of  which  I sketched  from  my  tent  the 
gumbed  or  cupola,  with  adjoining  gardens,  and  the  fine  bold 
mountains  behind  them,  (See  PI.  LXXV).  At  three  o’clock 
on  the  twenty-eighth,  the  quicksilver  in  Fahrenheit’s  Ther- 
mometer rose  to  <)0.  Having  occasion  this  day  to  exchange 
four  or  five  hundred  silver  rials  that  proved  heavy  and  bulky 
articles  of  baggage,  for  more  portable  gold  turnons,  I called 
at  the  tent  of  Mi'kza'  Ann  ai,  IIusein,  (actingas  treasurer 
in  the  absence  of  Kiiojeu  Aretu'n,  the  Armenian),  and 
found  him  engaged  with  several  muleteers  whom  he  had 
employed  to  stitch  up  in  bags  of  cloth  and  leather,  such 
quantities  of  gold  and  silver  coin  as  amounted  to  thirty-five 
thousand  pounds  of  our  money.  He  assured  me,  (and  others 
confirmed  what  he  said),  that  very  considerable  sums  are  fre- 
quently entrusted  to  the  Persian  muleteers,  who  convey  them 
to  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  empire  without  the  loss  even 
of  one  rial.  In  consideration  of  the  additional  risk  attending 
gold  and  silver,  they  receive,  besides  the  established  hire  for 
carriage  of  common  goods,  four  rials  (or  half  a tuman ) for 
every  hundred  tumdns. 

On  the  twenty-ninth  we  began  to  march  before  two  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  and  soon  after  nine  reached  our  camp  at 
IS  a sr  a bad  (oll^ai),  22  or  23  miles  distant  from  Caredge.  The 
plain  over  which  we  had  travelled  was  in  many  places  well 
cultivated,  and  we  remarked  on  both  sides,  nolonly  close  to 
the  road,  but  two,  three,  four  and  five  miles  from  it,  several 
tajich  or  heaps  of  earth  resembling  our  English  barrows. 
According  to  some  accounts  which  I received,  (from  persons, 
however,  of  no  great  authority),  they  had  formerly  been 
castles  or  edifices  of  which  the  bricks  and  clay  had  mould- 
ered through  the  lapse  of  ages  into  these  rude  tumular  masses. 
The  Thermometer  this  day  rose  to  94  at  two  o’clock;  about 
three  it  sunk  to  80,  when  there  was  a violent  whirlwind,  and 
we  were  surprised  by  a shower  of  rain. 
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We  marched  from  NasrAbAd  on  the  30th  at  half-past  two 
o’clock,  and  after  a ride  of  four  hours  and  about  13  miles, 
alighted  at  our  camp  near  the  mud-walled  village  of  Softer 
Khudjeh  Our  course  lay  over  a plain  which  in 

some  parts,  exhibited  but  few  vestiges  of  any  path;  and  we 
heard  that  there  was  a shorter  but  more  difficult  road.  Within 
half  a farsang  of  Suffer  Khudjeh  we  passed  by  the  village  of 
Kharfusdbdd ; or,  more  properly,  Kharbuzeh  AbAd  ; 

so  called  from  the  abundance  of  Kharbuzeh  or  melons,  for 
which  it  is  remarkable.  Both  these  places  seemed  rich  in 
cows,  sheep,  goats  and  asses ; flourishing  trees,  gardens  yield- 
ing grapes,  and  well-tilled  grounds.  Through  Softer  Khud- 
jeh (our  mantel)  ran  a pretty  stream,  and  near  it  we  saw  the 
emaret  shahi,  or  “royal  edifice,”  a room  constructed  for  the 
accommodation  of  Fateh  Ali  Sha'h,  when  on  his  way  to 
the  summer  camp  of  Cliemen-i-Ujan  or  Sultauieh.  We  found 
that  the  country  people  now  began  to  reckon  by  ihefarsakh 
or  Jarsang  Tabrizi,  which  is  nearly  half  a mile  longer  than  the 
farsang  ol  Shiraz  or  Isfahan.  They  computed  Softer  Khudjeh 
to  be  seven  farsangs  distaut  from  Cazvln.  The  Thermometer 
this  duy  was  up  to  91. 

Our  march  on  the  31st  commenced  before  two  o’clock  in 
the  morning,  and  ended  about  seven,  at  HassanAbad  (Ai\ 

We  had  travelled  19  or  20  miles  over  a plain,  on  which  ap- 
peared several  mud-walled  villages,  and  some  tupehs  or  annu- 
lar heaps  of  clay.  The  soil  about  our  manzel  was  good,  and 
the  land  for  many  miles  iti  a state  ef  excellent  cultivation. 
Soon  after  our  arrival,  a very  high  wind  so  completely  filled 
my  little  Persian  tent  with  dust,  that  I removed  to  a house  in 
HassanAbad.  During  the  day  there  were  a few  showers  of  rain. 

On  the  first  of  June,  we  set  out  soon  after  four,  and  having 
proceeded  by  a fine  road  over  the  fertile  plain,  about  eleven 
miles,  alighted  before  seven  o’clock,  at  Kuzv'm  or  Cazvin. 
An  istikbal  of  fifty  horsemen  under  Meiiha'b  Kha'n,  chief 
minister  or  Vazir  to  the  prince  who  governs  this  city,  met  us 
as  we  approached  its  walls;  and  near  the  gate,  a body  of  four 
hundred  militia  soldiers,  irregularly  armed  with  match-lock 
muskets,  spears  and  shields,  received  us  with  many  tumul- 
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tuous  demonstrations  of  respect.  Mehra'b  Kha'n  brought 
to  i lie  Ambassador  a handsome  horse  as  a present  from  the 
prince,  Ali  Neka  Mi'rza',  on  whom  we  all  waited  at  three 
o’clock.  He  was  seated  in  an  open  hall  or  tfilar,  (erected  by 
Naui'ii  Sha  h),  spacious  and  well-proportioned,  but  neither 
painted  nor  ornamented  in  any  part.  He  seemed  about 
twenty-one  years  of  age;  and  received  us  with  much  affabi- 
lity. Our  visit  lasted  half  an  hour;  after  which,  by  the 
prince’s  desire,  we  were  conducted  through  his  garden,  and 
sat  awhile  in  the  Kulak  Farangki,( built  by  Siia'h  Tahmasp). 
Here  the  Ambassador  having  taken  notice  of  a young  tame 
antelope,  it  was  sent  within  two  hours  as  a plaything  for  his 
little  daughter,  with  nine  lambs,  also  alive;  besides  several 
trays  of  sweet  meats  and  fruit,  and  considerable  quantities  of 
roses  and  other  flowers,  disposed  and  tied  in  a very  tasteful 
manner.  Having  seen  so  many  Persian  cities  falling  to 
decay,  1 was  not  surprised  on  finding  at  Cazvin  unequivocal 
indications  of  approaching  ruin.  The  publick  buildings  wore 
a dreary  appearance  of  neglect;  more  than  half  the  houses 
were  without  inhabitants,  and  the  fine  broad  streets  seemed 
nearly  deserted.  Yet  if  Mehka'd  Kha'n  be  worthy  of 
credit,  there  were  still  here  twenty-five  thousand  males;  had 
he  said  souls  (according  to  our  usual  mode  of  describing  the 
whole  population  of  any  place),  his  report,  in  my  opinion, 
would  have  been  more  just.  He  further  told  the  Ambassa- 
dor, that  the  country  about  Cazvin  supported  twelve  thousand 
families  of  the  Hints  or  wandering  tribes.  To  the  city  itself, 
this  ingenious  minister  assigned  an  antiquity  of  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  forty  years,  but  the  accuracy  of  this  nu- 
merical statement,  apparently  founded  on  some  very  minute 
calculation,  vanished,  when  lie  added  that  Cazvin  owed  its 
origin  to  a monarch  of  the  Sasanian  dynasty;  which,  as  we 
know,  did  not  commence  until  the  third  century  of  ourcra(*4). 

(•*)  Many  whimsicl  conjectures  have  been  offered  respecting  the  derivation  of  this 
name  jj*)  " bicli  is  frequently  pronounced  Cazbtu ; and  was,  I ain  inclined  to  suspect, 
originatl*  written  with  6 instead  of  v;  "on  prononce  ce  nom  tantdt  par  b tantAt  pare/’ 
•a Chardin  (Tmue  III  p 30,  Itouen,  1723);  and  he  notices  different  explanations  of 
the  name.  We  tail  scarcely  doubt,  also,  that  its  first  letter  should  rather  he  the  Persian  c: 
(i— £)  than  the  Arabick  k ( j),  although  this  is  now  invariably  used*  One  person,  a* 
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In  the  MS.  Shr  al  beldbn  we  find  Kazun  described  as  “a 
“delightful  place,  with  buildings  and  cultivated  grounds, 
“ail'd  abundantly  supplied  with  provisions;  and  there  is  a 
“castle  containing  within  it  a small  town,  in  which  also  a 
“castle  has  been  constructed;  and  in  the  inner  town  is  a 
“ Hlasjed  Jamaa  or  principal  mosque;  the  water  of  this  city 
“is  derived  from  rain  or  from  wells,  for  tliere  is  no  river  nor 
“ running  stream  but  a small  kdrit  or  artificial  conduit, 
“which  just  supplies  a sufficiency  of  water  for  the  inhabi- 
tants to  drink,  not  leaving  any  for  the  irrigation  of  land; 
“ and  this  place  is  the  frontier  pass  towards  the  territory  of 
“ the  Dilemites.’’  We  further  read  of  the  feuds  and  quarrels 
that  constantly  subsisted  among  the  Kusvinians,  and  ot  the 
nturiiers  that  ensued;  and  that  the  city  was  a mile  in  length 
and  as  much  in  breadth(*5).  Ha  mdallah,  at  the  end  ot  nis 
historical  work,  the  MS.  Tdrikh  Guzideh , quotes  many  Ara- 
bick  traditions  reputed  holy,  in  iavour  of  his  native  city, 
and  representing  it  as  “ one  of  the  gates  of  paradise,” 
^ <_i'a  j,£).  Of  some  part,  lie  says,  the  founder 

native  of  the  place,  said  it  derived  its  name  from  Cadge  or  Cazh  or  j')  '‘crooked/, 
and  bin  ‘‘seeing,’'  alluding  lo  some  obliquity  of  vision  in  those  who  first  con- 

structed the  citv  on  an  irregular  or  serpentine  plan.  This  derivation  will  remind  the 
classical  »rographerofChaUednn  in  By  tltinia,  which  was  called  the  "citv  of  the  blind,’' 
( Cacorum  oppidum,  Plin.  Nat.  Itist.  V 32  , because  its  Meg.irensian  founders  had  not 
perceived  the  numerous  advantages  of  a neighbouring  situation.  Another  account 
noticed  by  Ami  n Ra  zi  .in  his  MS.  Haft  / tklim ) represents  the  original  ttatne  as 
Cathbin  (^jXxLa)',  for  one  of  the  ancient  chiefs  in  a battle  against  the  Dilemites,  finding 
bis  ranks  disordered,  called  out  with  a loud  voice  “on  ca$h  bin"  (^jJki  fjiiS  ^t), 
“look  towards  that  corner;"  and  victory  having  ensued,  a city  was  founded  on  that 
spot  and  denominated  Cashbin  or  Cathvin,  “which  the  Arabs,  after  their  manner, 
“altered  into  A'esrtn.’  rJoL  s-Jpv*  This  city  i-,  perhaps, 

entil  to  a higher  degree  ot  antiquity  than  the  Eastern  writers  generally  allow; 
it  seems  to  me,  not  improbably,  the  Scabina  of  Ptolemy,  (Lit)  VI.  c.  2.  Adi*  Tab.  V). 

j t- — ^ y CJylsr  j ^e]j)  V ‘j> ) ^r}>-  c jf’j*  '■*'  ) (**) 

ij1  <U\j  y Si — L-S/V”  J uJjAll  j*  : J ji  Asia  jij  y 

A"V  i s'*  *' J b—tl  J 1^1  '—’I  J j i y iias-Le 

Xo'  o”  c>'  j'  <-r1'  ^ A— 2'  J ji  y 

(*V.J  J*'  J*1  \J'  ; Asia  ‘-r’1  ijl  jl  .JJ»  y Aiyyi.  ^s 

: J }*  J*  } A”V  l/*  y li— yfi  J*l  J j L^—t 

Ail;  ; A u®/1 
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is  not  known,  ul  U>V  on  account  of 

its  remote  antiquity.  But  when  Siia'pu'r  Dhu'l  f.kta'f 
(._iU£lUj  jyli),  (Sapor  II,  who  began  to  reign  about  A.  D.  308), 
escaped  Iron)  the  Greeks,  he  found  no  repose  until  his  arrival 
at  that  spot  which  is  now  the  Mekam-i- Kulenderan  (Jyjoklj  »'a,) 
or  “place  of  the  Ka/eiiders,[’  (a  religious  order).  There  his 
ministers  and  nobles  assembled  around  him,  and  he  was  soon 
enabled  to  defeat  the  Kaisar,  (the  Grecian  or  Roman  Em- 
peror); and  regarding  as  auspicious,  or  connected  with  his 
good  fortune,  that  spot  where  he  had  first  halted  on  the  ter- 
ritory of  Kazvin,  he  commanded  that  a city  should  be  there 
erected.  The  same  author  (in  his  MS.  A ozhat  al  Culiib ) 
describes  Kazvtn  as  belonging  to  the  fourth  climate,  and 
placed  in  long.  (c  *»)  85-0;  lat.  (c  })  36-0.  The  air  is  tem- 
perate, and  the  water  derived  from  kam'its  (cj'yJ)  or  subter- 
raneous conduits;  he  praises  the  gardens  of  Kuzvin,  and  the 
fruits  which  they  yield  abundantly;  grapes,  almonds,  pis- 
tachios, sweet  melons  and  water  melons,  plums  and  oranges; 
also  the  bread  of  that  city ; which  is,  besides,  remarkable  for 
excellent  camels  reared  in  the  adjoining  pasture-lands ; “ and 
“ within  three  farsangs  of  that  place  is  a fountain  called 
“ A'ngfil,  of  which,  during  the  warm  days  of  summer,  the  water 
“ is  frozen ; if  the  day  should  be  moderately  cool,  the  quan- 
“ tity  of  ice  diminishes;  and  should  the  inhabitants  of  the  city 
“have  exhausted  their  stock  of  ice,  the}’  may  supply  them- 
“ selves  from  that  fountain”(*6).  Cazv'm  has  produced  many 
celebrated  writers  and  other  ingenious  men,  besides  numerous 
Muselmun  saints  of  different  degrees ; yet  I have  remarked  that 
in  those  books  of  jests  or  facetious  anecdotes  so  popular 
among  the  Persians,  and  sometimes  replete  with  humour, 
though  often  very  profane,  and  almost  always  grossly  indeli- 
cate, the  principal  character, a strange  imaginary  compound 
of  simplicity,  knavery  and  extreme  libertinism,  is  generally 
described  as  a Cazvlni. 


jeO  i J--  jeo  Jo  (_>»■  jd  y J A*->  <— a' 

»Xol  Uil  j\  Jj-1  * 
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At  half  past  two  o’clock  on  the  second  of  June,  we  set  out 
from  Cazvln  by  the  ligln  of  torches;  which,  according  to  the 
prince’s  orders,  were  carried  before  us  until  the  moon  rendered 
them  unnecessary.  Having  passed  through  many  spacious 
streets,  for  nearly  two  miles,  we  were  impeded  for  several 
minutes  at  a narrow  place,  by  the  crowds  of  men,  women  and 
children,  attending  ah  arusi  (^*}~)  or  nuptial  procession,  and 
escorting  the  bride,  who  was  muffled  in  a while  sheet,  from 
her  father’s  to  the  bridegroom’s  house;  the  drums  and  pipes, 
producing  very  loud  and  discordant  noises  on  this  occasion, 
and  the  rockets  and  other  fire- works  causing  much  contusion 
among  our  baggage-mules,  and  the  horses  on  which  we  rode. 
From  the  city  we  proceeded  by  an  excellent  wide  road,  over 
an  extensive  plain,  on  which,  and  on  the  sides  of  adjoining 
hills,  appeared  many  villages.  After  a journey  ot  above 
twenty-two  miles,  we  alighted  about  nine  o’clock,  at  ''iddehn 
as  the  name  is  written  by  Hamdali.au  in  h^  MS. 
work  above  quoted)  or  Siuli-delidn  ‘I he  black 

“mouth,  gap  or  pass”,  so  called  from  some  local  circum- 
stance) but  universally  pronounced  Siuhd/in  or  Sidhdeht in 
Here  and  all  along  the  road  during  this  day’s  march,  we  ob- 
served that  water  was  exceedingly  scarce.  A cooling  breeze 
often  refreshed  us,  yet  the  Thermometer,  soon  after  three 
o’clock,  stood  at  79- 

We  began  our  march  early  on  the  third,  and  in  five  hours 
reached  the  tents  at  Parsijin  (cJj»  or,  as  more  commonly 

f>ronounced  and  written  Fdrujin;  distant  from  the 

ast  wanzel  about  eighteen  miles.  Our  road  lay  over  a plain 
with  low  hills  on  the  right,  and  a range  of  very  lofty  moun- 
tains, bounding  the  remote  horizon  on  our  left.  We  passed 
many  large  villages  apparently  flourishing  and  populous, 
although  it  was  acknowledged,  and  indeed  evident,  that  the 
inhabitants  suffered  considerably  from  the  scarcity  of  water; 
at  Fursijin,  however,  we  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  a good  running 
stream ; and  the  well-cultivated  fie  lds,  the  pleasant  gardens, 
the  green  trees,  and  rising  from  among  them  the  giii/ibcd  or 
vaulted  roof  of  an  Inidtnzadeh's  tomb,  (not  unlike  the  steeple 
of  a country  church),  induced  some  of  us  to  fancy  that  this 
place  resembled  an  English  village.  Here  some  partridges 
and  an  antelope  were  shot. 
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On  the  fourth  we  proceeded  from  Farsijm  to  A bher  (;<j|), 
frequently  pronounced  also  Avher,  where  we  arrived  at  eight 
o’clock,  after  a ride  of  fourteen  miles ; the  morning  being  very 
colil,  although  during  the  day,  two  or  three  hours  after  noon, 
the  Thermometer  rose  almost  to  80.  The  plain  through 
which  we  travelled  seemed  to  yield  a fertile  soil,  and  exhibited 
in  many  places  the  marks  of  industriouscultivation;  especially 
drains  or  channels  for  the  conveyance  of  water;  we  saw 
several  ploughs  drawn  by  oxen,  and  villages  with  gardens. 
Two  or  three  wolves,  and  twogurs  (jf)  or  wild-asses,  afforded, 
to  some  of  our  gentlemen  a fruitless  chase,  as  they  escaped 
without  much  apparent  difficulty  among  the  rocks  and  hills. 
Abher,  as  we  rode  by  the  walls  of  its  ancient  castle  to  our 
tents  pitched  about  three  quarters  of  a mile  beyond  it,  pre- 
sented a more  respectable  and  pleasing  aspect  than  the  greater 
number  of  Persian  towns;  being  situate  near  a winding  river 
(that  bears  the  same  name)  in  the  midst  of  numerous  gardens 
and  handsome  trees.  I was  extremely  desirous  of  inspecting 
more  closely  the  castle  of  this  place  which  is  still  called 
Kalaa-i-l  urab , after  Darius  or  Da'ka'b,  whom  many  Eastern 
writers  describe  as  founder  of  the  city ; whilst  others  have 
attributed  its  origin  to  sovereigns  of  an  earlier  age.  In  hopes, 
accordingly,  of  making  some  antiquarian  discoveries,  1 hast- 
ened there  soon  after  breakfast,  (although  the  Thermometer 
had  risen  to  80),  witli  my  gun,  and  two  servants,  and  employed 
some  hours  in  examining  whatever  appeared  to  myself  or 
was  indicated  by  my  guides,  as  curious  or  ancient.  I was 
admitted  into  many  of  the  gardens,  walked  about  all  the 
streets,  and  saw  through  gate- ways  several  good  houses 
which,  in  general,  the  high  walls  of  their  courts  and  lofty 
trees  concealed  from  view.  The  castle  alone  bore  any  ves- 
tiges of  antiquity,  and  was  the  principal  object  of  my  re- 
searches. It  must  have  once  been  as  strong  as  brick  and 
clay  could  render  any  building;  its  ramparts  still  enclosed 
and  covered  a considerable  space  of  ground.  1 had  heard 
that  among  them  were  often  found  bricks  of  an  extraordinary 
size;  and  having  discovered  some  very  large  and  thick  in  the 
remains  of  a wall,  not  far  from  one  of  the  entrances,  I cleared 
them  from  sand  and  mortar,  in  expectation  (which  proved 
vain)  that  some  characters  or  device,  stamped  or  cut  upon 
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them,  might  reward  my  trouble.'  Within  the  ramparts  I 
observed  an  open  space,  the  centre  of  which  appeared  to 
have  sunk  below  the  general  level;  a depression  perhaps 
occasioned  by  the  yielding  of  some  subterraneous  cavity;  or 
the  hollow  had,  not  improbably,  been  once  a reservoir  of" 
water.  Having  descended  from  the  fortifications  through  a 
garde’n  adjoining  them,  and  come  out  on  the  road  by  which 
we  bad  passed  in  the  morning,  I sketched  the  view  of 
“ Darius’s  castle,”  (given  in  PI.  LXXV).  At  Abher, and  many 
places  in  its  vicinity,  storks  were  very  numerous,  and  occu- 
pied the  summits  of  various  buildings;  those  birds  arc  never 
molested  bv  the  people,  who  regard  their  periodical  migrations 
as  resembling  the  religious  pilgrimage  made  by  zealous 
Muselmans  to  the  prophet’s  tomb  at  Mecca.  The  foundation 
of  Abher  is  ascribed  by  Zacaria  Cazvi’ni  to  Sha'pur 
Dhu'l  ekta'k;  he  notices  a strange  tradition  that  on  account 
of  the  pure  air  and  pleasantness  of  situation,  it  was  resolved 
to  build  a town  at  this  place;  but  all  the  ground  being  full  of 
springs,  walls  or  banks  were  formed  of  wool  and  the  skins  of 
beasts,  and  on  these  the  city  was  constructed^).  He  cele- 
brates the  gardens  of  Abher,  and  particularly  one  of  consi- 
derable extent,  called  Behdad’din  A bad.  The  geographer 

IIamdallah  informs  us  that  this  city  was  founded  by  Cai 
Khusrau  (Cyrus),  that  Da'ra  b (Darius)  built  there  a castle 
or  citadel  of  clay  (j^J  e* 13),  which  Iscander  Ru'mi',  or 
Alexander  the  Grecian,  finished.  On  or  above  this  castle, 
another  was  erected  by  Beha  ad'  di'n  Haider  !«j), 

a prince  of  the  Seljtikian  race,  alter  whom  it  was  denominated 
Haideriah  “ In  circumference  the  ramparts  o (Abher 

“extend  five  thousand  five  hundred  paces;  the  air  is  cold,  and 
“ the  water  is  derived  from  a river  which  bears  the  name  of 
“the  city,  and  rises  on  the  borders  of  Sultdniah,  and  flows 
“into  the  territory  of  Cazvin”(ta).  He  adds  that  the  bread 

liAt'jA*.  sc— 10  j y Isj-s  Jj)  i_j1  *■/<-*-->-  Jjjl  Aa  ("') 

MS.  Stir  al  belad.  Uj  J j>  A»jX»  j 

j!  'v*-  si—*'  (•!»  ) j\ppeH  jv”  jy*  ‘ (**) 

c fJj'  j*  j\  j u ,.i1  j if  AjliiXy 

MS.  at  Culub,  (Gengr.  Scct.ch.il).  Ill  In,  Chapter  <*l  Rivers,  Ha  M- 

jiali.au  assigns  a course  of  twenty-five  farsutigs  to  the  Abhtr  rud  (Oil  m\)  or  river 
of  Abher.  ’ 
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of  Abher  is  not  remarkably  good,  and  that  cotton  does  not 
abound  there  (*A  ^ } Oj*;  jCb  but  some  of  the 

fruits  are  excellcnt(,9j. 

Our  tnanzel  or  halting  place  on  the  fifth  was  Saan  Kalaa 
(<uli  also  written  Sain  or  Sayen  Kalaa,  and  once  distin- 
guished by  a very  different  namef®);  there  we  arrived  at  eight 
o’clock,  having  advanced  about  thirteen  miles  along  the  fertile 
plain,  in  general  well  cultivated,  containing  many  villages 
with  gardens,  and  bounded  at  the  distance  of  eight,  ten  or 
twelve  miles  on  both  sides,  with  lofty  mountains.  Hitherto 
since  our  departure  from  Tehran  the  great  range  of  Alburz  was 
on  our  right.  We  observed  in  the  course  of  this  morning’s 
ride,  some  beautiful  flowers  and  plants  which  seemed  to  be 
uncommon.  From  a cemetery  where  were  several  neatly- 
carved  tombstones  of  Mohammedans,  a little  above  Saan 
Kalaa,  this  mud-walled  village  with  its  trees,  and  the  noble 
mountains  beyond  it,  formed  a very  pleasing  view.  Here  at 
three  o’clock,  the  Thermometer  rose  to  82. 

Commencing  our  journey  early  on  the  sixth,  we  were  so 
long  delayed  by  the  difficulties  of  a narrow  pass  and  broken 
watercourse  at  a mill  near  Saan  kalaa,  that  we  did  not  reach 
SuMniah  much  before  ten  o’clock,  after  a journey  of  about 
nineteen  miles,  the  road  continuing  through  that  fine  plain 
of  which  a part  has  been  already  described.  We  rode  by 
three  villages,  totally  deserted,  the  springs  and  streams  having 

1 am  inclined  lo  suspect  that  by  a transposition  of  letters,  not  infrequent  in  the 
classical  names  of  foreign  places,  tilt*  Vera  of  Mr.ibo  represents  Abher  or  Ather , 
(ra<  o'  opovnua  f (ivfiru  Ovtptt,  <S:c.  Strab.  (i*ogr  Lib.  XI). 

(”)  11  am  dal  laii  Cazvi'NI  in  the  appendix  to  his  Geographical  Treatise  (or  the 
Chapter  of  Hoads  and  Stages),  describing  the  places  between  Sultaniah,  Rai  and 
Verdmin,  begins  the  section  thus — 

I?  ^ j\  Jy***  **  j\ 

l— ^ ujl  j\ 

"From  Sulldniah  to  the  village  of  hehud,  winch  the  Moghuls  call  Sain  Kalaa,  rive 
••  farsangs ; thence  to  the  city  of  Abher,  four  farmings;  them  e to  the  village  of  Fdrnjin , 
"four  farsangs.”  Had  Chardin  seen  the  name  of  Saan  Kalaa  written  in  the  Arabick  or 
Persian  character  he  would  not  have  supposed  that  it  related  iu  any  respect  to  II  Ass  AN. 
4*  San  Cala , ce  mot  abrege  signific  Chateau  de  Hass  an."  Voyages,  Tome  III.  p. 
22,  Roucu,  1723. 
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suddenly  failed  to  supply  the  quantity  of  water  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  inhabitants.  One  of  these  three,  the  nearest 
to  Sitlt/miah , (within  five  or  six  miles),  appeared  to  have  been 
of  considerable  extent,  and  was  denominated  Allah  Acber 
(j£ t *11').  It  could  scarcely  be  imagined  from  the  excellent 
view  of  Su/thniah  given  by  Mr.  Morier,  or  from  its  real  ap- 
pearance when  seen  at  the  distance  ot  three  or  four  miles,  that 
this  vast  and  once  populous  city  is  now  in  a state  of  the  most 
complete  desolation,  and  actually  without  a single  inhabitant; 
yet  such  is  the  melancholy  fact,  as  we  were  surprised  to  tiud 
on  passing  through  it ; a tew  mean  houses  not  very  distant 
were  occupied  by  some  poor  families,  and  near  them  was  a 
Caravanxern  still  habitable;  hut  within  the  precincts  of  that 
space  which  had  been  Sultdninh  itself,  and  still  covered  many 
miles  of  ground,  nothing  remaiued  but  the  decaying  walls  of 
edifices,  (some  even  in  ruin  magnificent  and  beautiful),  and 
mouldering  heaps  of  brick  and  clay;  these  appeared  to  have 
been  the  materials  of  alt  the  numerous  structures,  two  only 
excepted,  built  with  stone.  An  accident  prevented  me  from 
examining  the  inside  of  Sulta'n  Khuda  banoih’s  tomb, 
the  external  appearance  of  that  splendid  and  stupendous 
monument,  with  its  lofty  dome  of  azure  coloured  tile- work, 
satisfied  my  curiosity  respecting  it;  and  I had  no  reason  to 
expect  any  vestiges  of  antiquity  at  Sulldniah  ; this  city,  to 
whatever  degree  of  magnitude  and  importance  it  may  have 
risen  not  having  existed  until  the  thirteenth  century  of  our 
era;  for  according  to  IIamdallaii  Cazvi'ni,wIio  flourished 
early  in  the  fourteenth,  “Abohd'n  Kha'n,  (he  son  of 
“Abf.ka'Kiia  n,  the  son  of  Hula'cu'  Kha'n,  die  Moghul, 
“ laid  the  foundation  of  Sultanlah,  which  his  son  Aunt  a itu' 
“Sui.ta'n  completed,  and  denominated  after  his  owu  title. 
“ It  was  founded  under  the  Zodiacal  sign  of  the  lion ; and  the 
“circumference of  the  walls  which  Argiiu'n  Kha'n  erected 
“is  twelve  thousand  paces;  but  those  constructed  by  Aun- 
“ ja'itu'  Sulta'n,  although  they  remain  unfinished  on  ac- 
“ count  of  his  death,  extend  to  thirty  thousand  paces”(51). 


yl/-;.  oUu  Jyu.  /h>  ^ uU-  \l>\  ^ uji,\ — -Ui'iiL.  (31) 
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Hamdallau  adds,  among  other  particulars  respecting  Sul- 
tt'mioh,  that  within  one  day’s  journey  (from  twenty  to  thirty 
milo)  a warm  or  a cold  climate  may  be  found ; he  notices  the 
neighbouring  “very  fine  and  extensive  tract  of  pasture 
“ground”(;w)l  and  concludes  with  a statement  (below  given), 
of  the  distances  between  this  city,  (the  capital  of  Persia  when 
he  wrote),  and  several  other  places^).  At  what  time  Sui- 
ta niah  began  to  decay,  I shall  not  here  inquire ; but  an  his- 
torian who  dates  his  work  in  the  year  (of  our  era)  159f>,  (A. 
II.  1003),  speaks  of  it  as  already  desolate  and  ruined,  exhi- 
biting only  the  walls  of  those  edifices  which  once  adorned  i t^34). 


y uWyl  dLl  j u— *’  | Jij*  Aaai  aS  ylj j\>  jjJ 

■ ■—  |,li  jjl,  jl  * - 1 ■ ■ ■ * * - •• — ~ t---p  ^ 

Xtr.hal  al  Culub,  cfa.  It.  Tl»  batbaroiis  Moghul  n;imr»  are  hero  faithfully  copied 
from  Iho  Manuscript,  hut  t find  llinn  differently  written  by  D'Herbelot,  Pclis  de  la 
Croix,  Major  Price  and  oilier  eminent  orientalists.  AROHU'N  Kha  n died  in  the 
venr  (nf  Christ  1201.  IU  moil  writers  the  foundation  uf  Suttaniah  is  ascribed  to 
iiis  son,  who,  as  appears  from  the  quotatmu  above  given,  only  completed  anil  enlarged 
the  work  commenced  by  ADGHU'N.  On  this  subject  the  authority  of  II  AMDAI.I.AH 
sretns  incontrovertible ; for  he  must  have  lieett  well  acquainted  will)  the  history  of  those 
sovereigns,  under  llte  latter  of  whom  he  held  an  honourable  appointment. 


Uj  J < iji  . - -.si  ^y’jaifjALe  where  perhaps,  we  may  discover  the  tifme 

f„yu  t olled  Nieoioe,  that  "grent  Nistean  plain,  celebrated  by  Herodotus  for  the  large 
horses  which  it  furnished;  these,  according  to  Strabo,  were  used  by  the  kings;  and 
famous  for  their  strength  and  swiftness,  as  we  learn  from  various  ancient  authors. 

I”)  From  SulUniah  to  Abhrr  (^d)  uine  farsaugs;  to  Iioi  (^fj)  fifty;  to  Ziuju* 
(^Uij)  five;  to  Surah  (..U)  forty-two  faisangs;  to  Srj<ia  ((j~Us-')  live  farsangs; 
to  Aureus  ( ) nineteen;  to  Asm  (*»)  fifty-four;  to  Ciithum  ( a ) seventy.four ; 
to  llamadan  (Jj.*>)  thirty;  to  IVrrf  (db)  one  hundred  and  forty  fire;  to  Tabriz 
(jijfj)  forty-sis;  to  Karabigb  (£U1i)  nl.drrun  Gj’)  seventy-two;  and  to  Shiraz 
Oil**)  on*  bull  tired  and  seventy  #ix  farsang*. 

(”)  eJuUa  ^jljl  Jijjti  Ji\  j'.  jM  ‘-r’l/*-  cMV  ) See  the  MS.  TMkh  i Cur-  ^ 
dill,;*  or  History  of  Cardigan,  entitled  also  the  Star/  Xamek 

(4, UK*)  composed  l>y  Sharp  Ebn  Shams  ad  di  n (,j£d5i  ■—*/*) 

of  Htllit  or  lltdlit  (^-jJjl  ).  Pietro  della  Vulle  (in  1010)  heard  that  Saltaniah 
hurl  been  peopled  b\  t. unities  foicftl  from  iheir  original  homrl,  to  gratify  the  caprice 
of  M t:  ham  .Vi  1,  d Khida'  dandkh,  (the  Aunjaitu'  Sultan  mentioned  in  note 
31),  and  that  it*  depopulation  commenced  on  the  very  night  of  that  monarch  s death, 
(December.  \ I>  lu  id  ,wheu  of  women  merely,  fourtceu  thousand  left  the  city,  which 
haviiiL'  been  founded  in  violence  lasted  but  a short  time.  “ l*er6,  come  cosa  violctitat 
"duro  poco : e raccontann,  die  la  mcilciiina  nolle  chc  morl  quel  He,  commineio  i 
"ipojMjlani  di  tiMuiera,  che  solo  di  domic,  nc  uscirouu  propria  notte  cpiattorsi- 

Mdi.u  milla."  (Viaiggi,  Lett,  5). 

3 D , 
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Our  tents  were  pitched  near  the  Caravansera , a little  beyond 
the  ruined  city ; and  not  far  from  a house  which  several  work- 
men were  busily  employed  in  preparing  for  the  king’s  resi- 
dence during  the  encampment  of  his  troops  on  the  adjacent 
plain  : this  emuret  or  building  was  situate  on  a rising  ground, 
over  a stream  bordered  with  willows;  its  principal  room, 
neither  very  spacious  nor  handsome,  contained  a picture  of 
the  king  hunting,  and  portraits  of  many  princes,  his  sons,  one 
in  each  of  the  different  takchchs  or  niches 

On  the  7th  we  marched  at  half  past  three  o’clock,  and 
having  proceeded  about  eighteen  miles,  passed  a pretty  vil- 
lage called  Dizrj  (^j),  and  soon  after  met  the  Vazir  of  An- 
pa  llah  M i'rza',  Hie  young  prince  who  governs  Zinj/in  (JU^) 
or  Zingdn  with  an  htikbul  of  forty  horsemen,  coming 

to  welcome  the  Ambassador.  After  a few  minutes  of  cere- 
mony and  compliment,  our  parties  united  and  we  advanced  to 
that  city,  distant  from  Siiltdniah  about  four  and  twenty  miles. 
Zinj&n  appeared  at  some  distance  as  a very  flourishing  place, 
abounding  with  gardens  and  trees  of  various  kinds  ; but  hav- 
ing entered  it  we  rode  for  at  least  a mile  through  ruins,  from 
which,  and  the  ample  cemetery,  thickly  studded  with  grave- 
stones, it  was  evident  that  the  former  population  must  have 
been  very  considerable.  The  inhabitants  still  amounted  to  ten 
or  eleven  thousand,  according  to  some  accounts.  This  town 
contributes,  with  four  others,  to  form  a Pentapolit , called  by 
the  Arabian  name  of  Khamseh  expressing  a thing  quin- 

tuple or  five-fold.  Our  camp  was  about  half  a mile  beyond 
the  castle  walls,  on  a parched  and  barren  plain.  At  seven 
o’clock  in  the  evening,  we  accompanied  the  Ambassador  on 
horseback  into  the  town  and  waited  on  the  prince,  Anns  llaii 
M i'rza',  a youth  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  and  very  pleasing 
manners, but  whose  court  did  not  seem  by  any  means  brilliant. 
That  the  name  of  this  city  is  properly  Zingdn  appears 
from  the  Dictionary  Burh/in  Kdteu,  which  mentions  that  after 
the  Arabick  manner  it  is  called  Zinjdn  (aaV  J1  j)- 
By  IIamdalt-aii  (in  MS.  Nuzhdt  alColdb,  ch.  ii.)  its  origin 
is  attributed  to  Akdashi'r  Babf.kan  (in  the  third  century) ; 
it  has  also  been  named  ShahSn  in  circumlerence  its  ram- 

parts extended  ten  thousand  paces;  but  it  was  ruined,  lie  adds. 
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when  the  Moghuls  invaded  this  country  ; the  river  which  wa- 
ters it  and  hears  the  name  of  the  city,  rises  in  the  territory 
of  Sultuniuh,  and  flows  into  the  Seftd-rud  [ ) or  “White 
River;”  as  Zinjnn  does  not  produce  fruit,  the  inhabitants 
su 

4t 

in 

(Ala),  who  flourished  about  an  hundred  years  before,  speaks 
of  Zinjdn  as  falling  to  decay  in  his  tirnef”). 

We  left  Zinjdn  at  four  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  8th ; 
two  valuable  mares  and  a foal,  belonging  to  the  Ambassador 
were  stolen  during  the  night,  and  the  men  who  had  been 
employed  to  watch  them  were  punished  for  their  negligence, 
or  participation  in  the  theft,  with  a flogging.  We  proceeded 
about  fourteen  or  fifteen  miles  and  halted  near  the  village  of 
Sahrin  (e^) ; the  road  was  in  many  places  rugged  and  hilly. 
We  passed  through  various  ordfa  or  encampments  o f llidis- 
some  of  their  tents  covered  a space  thirteen  or  fourteen  feet 
in  length,  and  perhaps  eight  online  in  breadth;  being  formed 
of  coarse  felt  or  stuff  made  of  hair  and  wool,  very  dark 
brown,  or  almost  black;  stretched  over  ropes,  fastened  to 
several  upright  slicks,  about  five  feet  high,  the  points  of 
which  were  fixed  in  the  ground.  To  each  there  seemed 
attached  a vigilant  and  ferocious  dog,  and  all  were  replete 
with  swarms  of  children.  At  Sahrin  we  found  the  air  tem- 
perate and  pleasant,  the  Thermometer  not  rising  above  72. 
Tile  day  before  at  Zinjdn,  within  fifteen  miles,  it  had  stood 
higher  by  seventeen  degrees,  at  the  same  hour,  three  o’clock. 

We  set  out  from  Sahrin  early  on  the  ninth;  about  the  third 
mile  passed  the  ruins  of  many  stone-built  houses  on  the  left1 
and  after  a march  of  above  eleven  miles  over  a stony  road 
arrived  at  the  village  of  Armeghdneli  (sjU-,1),  where  our  tents 

(a)  lie  describes  it  h*  being  a **  mine  of  pious  ami  holy  men,"  (UJ  LJS)  “although 
Uhe  rily  appear*  ruiued  in  a considerable  degree  ” -Jiv  o » 

“ — ■'  '-r’lr-  sfj**  **■/ 

Se«  his  poem,  entitled  the  j-yiM  Mijtah  al  J-vtuhh,  ot  "Kfj  of  Victories,':.  • 


ipply  themselves  from  Tdrmtn  (c!xvlk) ; “ and  their  language 
is  pure  Pahlavi Aijlijj).  This  was  written  early 
the  fourteenth  century  b>  ITamoallah;  the  poet  Atta'r 
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were  pitched,  near  the  fort  or  castle.  Here  the  air  was  cool, 
and  the  country  abounded  with  herbs  and  plants  of  very 
powerful  odour,  such  as  balin,  thyme,  origany  and  others. 

On  the  tenth  we  mounted  our  horses  at  four  o’clock;  rode 
over  many  high  hills,  and  observed  some  both  on  the  right 
and  left  of  a conical  form,  with  natural  rocks  on  their  sum- 
mits, not  unlike  the  ruins  of  buildings.  Having  advanced 
twelve  or  thirteen  miles  we  passed  through  a considerable 
village  called  Dash  buldk,  or,  as  it  is  generally  pronounced. 
Tush  buldk  (jli  ytb),  “the  stone  fountain.”  Here  we  met 
Yb'scf  Kiia'n  (yU-  with  sixty  well  armed  horsemen, 
sent  from  Tabriz  by  the  prince  Abba's  Mi'rza',  a few  days 
before,  to  receive  and  attend  the  Ambassador;  soon  after,  an 
dhu  or  antelope  crossed  the  road,  and  afforded  many 
men  and  dogs  a good  half-hour’s  chase.  We  alighted  at  our 
tents  near  the  little  mud-walled  village  of  Dirun- deh  («j  ^j^), 
distant  from  Armeghanth  eighteen  or  nineteen  miles. 

We  proceeded  on  the  eleventh  ten  or  eleven  miles  by  a 
rugged  path  over  long  and  barren  hills,  and  halted  at  A'k-kand 
(juGI)  “the  white  town;”  now  reduced  to  the  state  of  an  in- 
considerable village,  although  from  the  numerous  ruins,  it 
appeared  to  have  been  once  both  large  and  populous;  a 
spring  and  stream  in  the  vicinity  afforded  us  excellent  water. 
It  was  remarked,  that  the  country  between  this  place  and 
Calvin  had  risen  by  a gradual,  but  perceptible  elevation ; 
for  if,  in  one  day's  ride,  we  ascended  hills  to  the  height  of 
an  hundred  feet  or  yards,  the  descent  did  not  seem,  in  pro- 
portion, to  exceed  sixty  or  seventy. 

On  the  twelfth,  still  ascending  by  steep  hills  and  a bad 
road,  wc  advanced  only  eight  miles,  and  encamped  near  the 
trees  and  gardens  of  a village  called  Galtapch[%). 

(“J  Or  GuHepeh  according  lo  llie  northern  pronunciation  I had  found  the  Turkish 
mode  of  speaking  predominant  for  the  last  three  or  four  stages,  in  words  having  the 
vowel  accent  fatrh,  pronounced  by  the  Persians  like  our  short  a in  manner,  cannon, 
Ac.  hut  by  the  Turks  more  as  our  short  c in  men,  pen,  A c.  The  Turkish  language, 
indeed,  is  nearly  as  much  used  at  Cmrin  as  the  Persian ; and  at  lalirn  rather  mnre  ge- 
nerally; and  there  I often  heard  Mohammed  or  Mohammed  pr.mouuccd  Mchemmta  or 
Mrhmed ; according  to  Chardin  the  Persian  language  extends  from  Abhcr  lo  India; 
hut  thcTurkisb  from  Abhcr  westward ; ^Voyages,  Tome  111.  p.  24;  Rouen,  1723). 
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miVneh. 

Our  nest  day’s  manzel  was  at  Mianedge  or  Miaiwje 
as  the  name  appears  in  the  works  of  Hamdallaii  Cazvini 
and  other  eminent  geographers,  although  there  is  very  good 
authority  for  writing  it,  as  now  universally  pronounced, 
Alt6neh(sr);  distant  from  Gultapeh  about  twenty  miles;  in  the 
course  ol  which  we  crossed  several  lofty  hills,  especially  the 
great  Kafiim  Kuh  or  Kaplan  Kuh , separating  the  provinces 
of  Irak  Ajcin,  the  greater  Media,  and  Azerbaijan,  Media 
the  lesser,  or  Atropatia,  at  six  or  seven  miles  from  Mia- 
nehi311).  Near  the  foot  of  this  mountain  we  passed  on  horse- 
back (to  avoid  some  rugged  road)  the  beautiful  river  Kizet 
Ouzen;  although  not  far  below  us  was  the  handsome  bridge  of 
which  Mr.Morier  has  given  so  accurate  a delineation,  (Trav.  I. 
p.  267)-  Having  arrived  at  the  other  side  we  began  immedi- 
ately to  ascend  the  Kafldn  Kuh,  by  a path  steep  and  winding, 
but  in  general  sufficiently  good,  and  much  preferable  to  the 
remains  which  we  saw  in  different  places  near  us,  of  Sha'h 
Abba's’s  paved  causeway  or  kheyhbun.  A little  beyond  the 
bridge  I stopped  some  minutes  to  sketch  (Sec  PI.  LXXV.) 
the  ruins  of  a fort  situate  on  a rock,  almost  insulated  among 
stupendous  mountains,  and  denominated  Kalaa-e-Dukhter 
15)  or  “The  Damsel’s  Castle;”  some  part  of  this  struc- 
ture was  evidently  modern,  and  the  more  ancient  was  ascribed, 
by  the  chief  of  Midneh,  to  the  daughter  of  some  Muhamme- 
dan  prince  or  nobleman  who  flourished  six  or  seven  centuries 
ago;  and  who,  likewise,  (he  said)  erected  the  bridge  before- 
mentioned.  But  a person  at  Tabriz  assured  me  that  this 

if*)  The  manuscript  of  Ebn  H aukal’s  work,  which  I have  so  often  quoted  by  the 
name  of  Sur  al  bcld'm,  reads  Mi&nej  ^U-4,  whilst  that  copy  from  which  my  trans- 
lation was  published,  ha>  Mi/ineh  (See Orient,  fieogr.  of  Ebn  HAUKALp.  1(14). 

In  the  celebrated  Dictionary  linrh/in  Kati  n the  word  Mianrj  does  not  occur;  but  among 
other  significations,  A Jianth  is  described  os  equivalent  to  the  Arabick  wrxet  Is— j, 

or  ivast t L'-slj  (the  middle,  also  “ die  name  of  a city  intermediate  between  Irak  and 
AlCTba\jim  " j j'y  ^'U  Ji  j 

(*)  The  river  Kizei  Often  and  the  mountain  of  Kaftan  Kuh  form  the  natural  boun- 
dary of  those  providers,  although  Ak  hand  is  now  within  the  jurisdiction  ot  the  prince 
who  governs  Azerbaijan;  and  we  have  seen  (in  note  37)  that  Mianeh  was  once  consi- 
dered as  an  intermediate  or  frontier  city  between  that  province  and  Irak.  In  Atropatia 
or  Atropotma,  some  have  discovered  a resemblance  to  the  Persian  compound  name 
Aderbaigun,  or  A derbadekun,  (corrupted  into  Azerbaijan ),  which  I shall  soon  have 
occasion  to  notice  in  my  accouut  of  Tabriz ♦ 
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fortress  derived  its  name  from  the  daughter  of  Ardasiii'r 
Ba'bbka'n,  and  Chardin  alludes  to  some  romantick  tradition 
concerning  a princess  whom  that  monarch  imprisoned  here. 
On  the  Kojian  Kiih  1 saw  one  of  those  trees  described  in  Vol.  I. 
(p.  37 1 ),  a dirakht-i-fazl ; of  w Inch  every  branch  wasso  closely 
covered  with  rags,  that  a new.  votary  could  scarcely  have  found 
room  for  his  offering.  Near  Midneh  we  met  the  chief  with 
fifty  horsemen  and  a pedestrian  crowd,  who  complimented 
the  Ambassador  with  the  noise  of  drums,  the  ridiculous  tricks 
of  Ut ties  or  buffoons,  and  the  gesticulations  of  tumblers  and 
dancing  boys.  We  passed  the  river  of  Miauth  on  a long  and 
handsome  bridge,  now  beginning  to  decay ; rode  over  a fine, 
fertile  and  well-cultivated  plain,  irrigated  by  a multiplicity  of 
cuts  and  drains;  then  through  the  town  which  seemed  exten- 
sive and  populous,  and  alighted  at  our  tents  pitched  a little 
beyond  it.  This,  we  had  heard,  was  one  of  the  warm  mnnzels 
or  stages,  and  I accordingly  found  that  at  noon  in  the  shade, 
Fahrenheit’s  Thermometer  rose  to  93,  and  at  four  o’clock  to 
97-  Yet  on  the  neighbouring  mountains  snow  was  still  visi- 
ble in  many  places,  and  the  chief  sent  us  some,  with  ice,  to 
cool  our  wine  and  water.  The  town  was  probably  of  some 
importance  when  noticed  by  En\  Haukal  in  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, (Sec  note  37),  for  Hamdallah  thus  describes  it  in  the 
fourteenth.  “ Mfatiej,  now  a village,  was  once  a city,  and 
“ several  territories  are  dependent  on  it ; the  air  is  warm  and 
“ not  salubrious,  and  it  abounds  with  gnats(39).”  Hut  these 
mosquitoes  are  not  only  the  living  plagues  that  infest  Midneh, 
which  has  long  been  remarkable  for  producing  insects  called 
milldi  (*U),  fortunately  peculiar  to  it,  or  tit  least  not  found 
many  farsaugs  beyond  it.  Of  these  creatures  and  their  mortal 
venom,  many  extraordinary  anecdotes  had  been  relaied, 
highly  alarming  to  strangers,  for  such  only  are  they  said  to 
annoy;  differing  in  this  respect  from  the  scorpions  otC&shan, 
which,  according  to  popular  (but  erroneous)  report,  alieady 
mentioned  (See  p.  89),  raise  their  stings  chiefly  against  the 

Jjs  5 'j'  1_s*J  vlrv-  ,w) 

MS.  Kuzhat  al  Coiub,  (cli.  iii.  of  Azerbaijan  )-  Jy  *--•  j y ^ 

Oiw  copy  for  (path'll)  gnats,  read*  Cyo  (buhehj,  fore*i»  or  thick  wood*. 
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inhabitants  of  that  place.  It  is  recommended  to  those  bitten 
by  the  milkh  of  Mldneh,  to  plunge  immediately  into  cold 
water,  and  to  drink  the  shir  (^i),  or  sweet  mixture  of  bruised 
grapes.  They  fall,  it  is  said,  from  the  ceilings  or  beams  of 
old  houses;  and  we  heard  that  of  twelve  muleteers  who  had 
all  suffered  from  them  in  one  night,  six  only  recovered.  It 
was  also  related  that  a servant  of  Sir  Harford  Jones  had  died 
in  consequence  of  their  bites  ; and  a man  who  attended  Mr. 
Gordon  declared  that  he  had  himself  nearly  experienced  a 
similar  catastrophe,  and  only  escaped  after  having  been, 
during  several  weeks,  sewed  up  in  a cow’s  hide.  Vet  we 
may  doubt  whether  these  insects  are  very  numerous,  for  my 
ferdsh  found  it  difficult  to  procure  two,  which  I preserved 
during  several  weeks,  wrapped  in  paper,  but  have  since  lost; 
they  were  of  a reddish  brown  colour,  aud  resembled  large 
bugsC40). 

The  river  of  Mi&neh  or  Midnej  and  its  long  and  once  hand- 
some bridge,  have  been  incidentally  mentioned.  Ha.mdal- 
la  11  thus  more  particularly  describes  them:  “The  river 
“ Midnej  rises  amidst  mountains  in  the  territory  of  Adjdn, 
“and  having  passed  through  that  country  into  the  plains  of 
“ Midnej,  and  joined  its  waters  to  the  river  Hashtrud , falls  into 
“ the  Sefid-rdd,  and  proceeds  to  the  sea  of  Khozar , or  the 
“ Caspian,  after  a course  of  twenty  farsangs(41).”  The  same 
geographer  also  informs  us,  that  “the  river  Ilashtrdd  flows 
“from  mountains  in  the  districts  of  Mardgheh  and  Adjdn, 
“and  unites  its  stream  with  the  Sej'ld-rud  in  the  territory  of 
“ Midnej ; it  runs  twenty  farsangs,  and  on  it  is  situate  the 
“ bridge  of  Midnej,  having  thirty-two  arches,  erected  by  the 
“ late  lord  of  the  Divan,  the  venerable  Khua'jeii  Suams  ad* 

(W)  I have  since  met  in  Paris  (July,  1016)  Daoud  Beo,  whom  the  king  of  Persia 
sent  to  compliment  Louis  XVIII;  that  Armenian  envoy  hart  been  bitten  several  months 
before  at  Munich  by  the  millch ; and  even  when  I saw  him,  still  suffered  violent  pain 
iu  consequence  of  the  bite  on  his  arm  which  was  much  inflamed. 

J*  ilt.J  1 j j>  3 / wVj'  sAt*/  J'  ‘t’1  (") 

Aj  j AajL. •* J ijjz  *<0  S 

Set  MS.  A 'uzhat  at  Culub,  (Section  of  Rivers).  Ai’j 
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“ ni'v  MuhammedJ4*).”  These  are  not  the  only  streams 
that  contribute  to  swell  the  Sefid-rud ; the  Kizelomen  which, as 
I have  before  mentioned,  we  crossed  on  horseback  a few 
miles  from  YliAnej  constituting  a part  of  it;  and  Himdam.au 
enumerates  several  other  rivers,  such  as  the  Shdhrftd  Ai) 
and  Zinjdn-rftd  (o.j  ) ; the  I b-i-Tdrmin  lie 

A'b-i-Sanjed  t->"  and  Kidrnuu  (?jA) ; the  Shtilriid  JtA) 
and  Garmrud  that  join  it  According  to  that  celebrated 

writer  “the  Sefid-rud  or  white  river,  called  by  the  Turks 
**  Sevlan,  rises  amidst  those  mountains  in  Curdistdn  which 
“ they  denominate  Vctsli  bermak,  and  the  Persians  Pnnjan- 
“ gush,  or  the  five  fingers.  This  liver  having  united  itself  to 
“ the  Zinjdn-rud,  the  llashtrwl,  the  Midnej-rud,  and  the 
“streams  flowing  from  the  mountains  of  Talesh  and  Tannin, 
“joins  the  Shah-riid,  passes  through  Gitdn  Kutem,  and  lulls 
“ into  the  sea  of  Khozar  or  the  Caspian;  and  the  Sejid-rud in 
“its  entire  course,  runs  about  one  hundred  farsaugs^).” 
Concerning  Midneh.  I shall  only  remark  that Thevenot,  one 
of  our  most  ingenious  European  travellers,  died  at  this  place 
in  the  year  1667.  (Nov.  28th). 


On  the  fourteenth  we  set  out  at  four  o’clock,  and  soon 
after  ten  reached  the  camp  near  Turcoman  Chai 


gOU*  J>  j'  <-!J'  (**)  ‘ 

^ y-  Z Ail>  ■ \ (^'.L  , j-j  vys.-i 

V "«■*■  v»*l  j!  yZ  j i ^.>11 

(MS.  iXuzhat  at  f 'ulitb,  ib.) 

tAr?  vftf  44  gvij  J Uoyi  Jlj-i  <—>\  (**) 

} ^'VVj  Aii'y- 

S*  ) ‘-r’V  Ji i/ 

(MS.  t\uzAat  ai  Cutub,  Section  ofltiver*).  *X<lb  Aj 

1 find  hutrm  (or  liultm)  udded  lo  GUan  in  another  jiassacr  of  Him  M*rlioii  in  «"iuot 
of  (lac  river  Shukrutl ),  without  any  intervening  particle;  plj)  is  described  in  tit.  same 
MS.  (i  ll  s v.'  as  a bander  gt.lt  (a\f  ,Ais)  or  commercial  sc#  port  on  the  Casp  an.  much 
frequented  by  ships  from  (iurkan,  TabriitAu  and  Skirtan.  I once  »u»|mu  led  ii.it  we 
should  hare  read  and  that  the  river  was  said  to  fall  into  the  sea  at  Kutem.  perhaps 

the  Cuedom.  placed  near  Ibetfil  in  Manway's  "Map  of  the  Routes  of  the  Russian  , 
*'  Embassy,”  Ac.  (Tiav.  Vol.  I). 
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having  travelled  twenty -two  or  twenty-three  miles  over  a scries 
of  bills,  on  which  the  soil  did  not  seem  bad,  although,  from  a 
scarcity  of  water,  it  had  been  left  uncultivated,  except  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Midueh;  nor  did  we  see  a tree  during 
the  ride,  nor  any  human  habitation  besides  the  houses  of  a 
small  village  within  two  or  three  miles  of  our  tnanzel.  The 
country  on  both  sides,  and  the  very  road,  abounded  with 
liquorice  plants.  Hie  Thermometer  was  up  to  93  at  four 
o’clock,  but  the  night  proved  cool. 

We  next  proceeded  (on  the  fifteenth)  to  Kara-chemen 
“the  black  meadow,”  distant  from  Turcoman  chu'i 
about  thirteen  miles;  our  tents  were  pitched  in  a fine  fertile 
valley  near  a stream  of  excellent  water,  and  a village  inha- 
bited by  Armenians.  Here  we  found  a caravdn  of  above  one 
hundred  camels. 

Our  journey  of  the  sixteenth  did  not  exceed  twelve  miles; 
being  from  Kard-chemen  to  the  Caravanserd,  within  half  a 
farsang  of  Ticmch-tfah , or  Ticmeh-ddsh  (^b  *•£>).  This  vil- 
lage 1 was  desirous  of  examining,  and  after  breakfast  walked 
to  it  with  some  of  our  party;  having  heard  that  there,  at  the 
Ser-i-chashmch  or  “fountain  head,”  were  stones  with 

inscriptions  in  very  ancient  Cdfi  characters;  “ Khatt-c-Cdfi 
“ khyly  kadtm ” (^jj  bL),  as  a Persian  of  creditable 

appearance  gravely  assured  me.  We  soon  discovered  the 
fountain  and  inspected  many  large  stones;  one  particularly, 
an  upright  rock  of  extraordinary  shape;  but  none  appeared 
to  have  ever  borne  the  impression  of  a tool.  The  servant 
who  attended  us  understood  Turkish;  and  through  his  inter- 
pretation, (lor  none  of  the  villagers  spoke  Persian),  we  learned 
from  an  intelligent  old  man,  that  the  place  did  not  afford 
sculptures  of  any  kind.  But  he  said  that  at  the  distance  of 
six  or  eight  miles  in  the  direction  of  Tabriz,  we  should  pass 
by  a spot  where  once  had  been  the  immense  city  of  Aujrin, 
that  some  carved  stones  of  considerable  antiquity  yet  remained 
near  the  road  side,  and  that  these  monuments  were  denomin- 
ated Jiingu  (jLU-).  Ou  our  way  back  to  the  tents  we  visited 
the  Caravanscrd  of  Dinga , built  of  stone  and  well-burnt  brick ; 

3 E 
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but  neglected  and  falling  to  ruin.  The  stream  running 
through  our  camp  abounded  with  small  fish. 

On  the  seventeenth  we  proceeded  to  the  Chemen-e-A  ujfai 
(jU.y  _B.),(°r,as  generally  pronounced,  Oojoon),  the  fine  mea- 
dows of  Aiijbn,  between  eleven  and  twelve  miles  distant  from 
the  last  mantel.  Our  tents  were  pitched  about  one  mile 
beyond  the  cmaret  shdhi  ej,Uc)  or  “royal  edifice,”  a 

summer-house  in  which  the  king  resides,  during  the  annual 
encampment  of  his  troops  on  the  rich  and  extensive  plain 
adjacent.  Near  our  halting-place  we  were  surprised  at  the 
appearance  of  a large  and  once  handsome  European  coach, 
drawn  by  six  horses;  this,  which  had  been  received  as  a pre- 
sent from  Russia,  the  prince,  Abba's  Mi'rza',  now  sent  for 
the  conveyance  of  Lady  Ouseley;  but  as  the  numerous  ine- 
qualities of  the  road  must  have  rendered  the  motion  of  any 
wheel-carriage  extremely  unpleasant,  she  continued  her 
journey  in  the  palankin.  We  met  soon  after  Captain  Liude- 
gay,  with  about  two  hundred  of  his  horse-artillery;  all  Per- 
sians, whom  that  brave  and  excellent  officer  had  admirably 
disciplined;  they  were  uniformly  clothed  in  blue  jackets,  with 
red  caps  and  yellow  lace,  anti  managed  their  horses  in  the 
style  of  our  English  dragoons,  performing  several  evolutions 
with  considerable  quickness  and  precision.  Any  reader  who 
has  been  sufficiently  patient  to  accompany  me  thus  tar,  must 
have  witnessed,  perhaps  but  too  often,  my  irresistible  pro- 
pensity to  antiquarian  researches,  and  will  scarcely  suppose 
that  I forgot,  during  this  morning’s  ride,  the  information 
above  noticed,  given  by  the  old  peasant  at  Ticmeh-dash ; in- 
formation particularly  interesting  since  it  excited  my  hopes 
of  discovering  those  ancient  memorials,  erected,  according 
to  Tabri,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  celebrated  oriental 
historians,  by  Ra'yesh,  an  Arabian  prince,  as  records  of  his 
name,  the  extent  of  his  marches  and  his  conquests,  in  A'zer- 
baijdn  or  Media(M).  I flattered  myself,  at  least,  with  the  more 

(“)  Tabri  describes  Ihu  Ua  yesh  (u-'.'j)  as  sorerciga  of  Yemen  or  Arabia  Felix, 
and  contemporary  wilb  Ibe  Persian  king.  Mind’chbhr,  of  tvlimn  alone  lie  uiknow- 
ledged  ihe  supremacy,  and  iu  whose  lime  Moses  was  scnl  to  the  Pii  iraoii  of  Lgypt. 
Kayes ii  having  ealeoded  his  conquests  to  Uinduitdnt  returned  wilh  much  treasure 
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reasonable  expectation  of  finding  those  extraordinary  circles 
of  lu-wn  stone  which  Chardin  observed  iu  the  year  1673;  and 
which,  long  before  our  degenerate  times,  had  served,  it  was  said, 
as  the  seats  of  giants  This  hope  did  not  prove  altogether  vain; 
for,  about  six  miles  beyond  Ticmeh-dash,  we  arrived  at  an  emi- 
nence, where,  on  both  sides,  were  many  large  and  upright 
hewn  stones,  arranged  in  lines;  one  row  on  our  right  seemed 
to  have  formed  part  of  a circle,  now  imperfect;  and  was,  we 
may  believe,  what  Chardin  coming  from  Tabriz  towards  Ka- 
rachemcn  saw  on  his  left;  or,  as  he  travelled  in  the  dusk  of 
evening  or  at  night,  according  to  custom,  and  perhaps  rode 
by  on  the  other  side,  he  may  have  mistaken  for  a circle^5). 


and  many  captives  to  Arabia;  thence  he  passed  through  Irak  into  Azerbaighn 
which  the  Tvrcans  at  that  time  possessed ; these  he  defeated  and 

stew:  ‘'and  in  the  land  of  ’ Azerbaigdn  is  a certain  large  and  celebrated  rock  or  stone, 
“on  which  he  caused  to  be  sculptured  an  inscription  recording  his  name,  and  his 
“arrival  there,  and  his  return  thence,  and  the  amount  of  bis  troop*,  and  his  victories; 
“so  that  even  at  this  day  men  read  it.  and  become  acquainted  with  his  greatness." 

J±A+  j jlj 

Jj^l  L Ijjij 

Of  Ra'YKSH  the  proper  name,  as  we  learn  from  Tabri,  was  Harkth  bkn  Aim  She- 
da  d (j\.x£  ^ Cj/*-),  or  AL  liABETH  al  R A Y ESH,  fifteenth  king  of  Yemen, 

and  the  first  who  was  entitled  Tobaa  (^Jj)  according  to  Pocoke  (Specimen  Hist. 
Arab.  p.  b8,  Oxou.  1650)  who  does  not,  however,  mention  the  circumstance  here  re- 
lated ; although  lie  alludes  to  foreign  spoils  brought  by  the  victorious  IIareth  into 
Yemen,  whence. he  obtained  the  title  of  RaYesh;  “qudd  reportatis  in  Yamanum 
44  spoliis  populum  ditavit.  cognominatus  est ; qnouiam  ^ Iu 

the  quotation  above  given  from  Tab  Hi's  Chronicle,  1 have  followed  the  tent  of  ray 
oldest  MS. ; some  copies  represent  the  inscription  as  engraved  on  “two  large  rocks’* 
or  stones,  (u. 


(**)  " Le  30  (of  May)  nous  fimes  six  licues  par  un  chemin  assex  uni,  qui  serpente 
44  entre  des  collincs.  Aprfcs  deux  In  ures  de  nurche  (from  Vaspinge),  nous  pass&mes 
•*  proche  des  mines  d'uue  grande  ville  ( Aujun ) qu’on  dit  qu'il  y a eu  lit  autre  fois  et 
44  qn’  Abas  le  Grand  acheva  de  detruire;  «»n  voit  a gauche  du  chemin  de  grands  roods 
44  de  pierre  de  taillc."  Voyages,  Torn i*  III.  p.  13;  (Koueu  1723).  **  Nous  parlions 

44  lou jours  le  soir,  une  heure  ou  deux  avunl  If  soleil  couche  plus  ou  moins,  selon  la 
44  traite  que  nous  avion*  a faire.  Nou*  arlievions  les  traites  de  cinq  ou  sit  licues  ;i 
44  minuir,  ou  environ.  Les  grande*  de  hull  a neuf  lie  ties  nous  tcuoient  presque  toute  la 
44  nuit.”  (ib.  p.  3 1).  According  to  this  Jailer  passage,  we  may  suppose  Chardin  to  have 
left  Vaspinge  (as  he  writes  the  name),  at  one  hour  before  sunset ; the  former  passage 
allows  two  hours  for  bis  journey  to  the  Jangu  ; tiris  calculation  would  bring  him  there 
A>ne  hour  after  suuset,  always  dark  in  Persia,  where  the  twilight  lasts  but  three  or  four 
minutes.  He  may  as  well  have  passed  the  square  inclosure,  like  some  of  our  p-rty,  ou 
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Those  on  the  left  of  our  path  were  regularly  disposed  on  the 
plan  of  an  oblong  square,  nearly  forty  yards  by  twenty-five  or 
thirty.  Within  this  inclosure  were  lying  horizontally  on  the 
ground,  a lew  tombstones  of  Muhammedaus,  and  many  more 
close  to  it,  outside,  and  near  the  row  above-mentioned  on 
our  right;  some  of  these  sepulchral  stones  exhibited  epitaphs 
in  Arabick  characters,  but  none  that  I examined  were  either 
ancient  or  important  It  was  here,  says  Chardin,  that  the 
Caous  when  making  war  in  Media,  are  reported  to  have  held 
their  consultations,  each  bringing  to  the  assembly  a stone  for 
his  own  seat;  these  Caous,  adds  he,  are  the  Persian  giants,  so 
called  after  king  Caous,  the  son  of  Cobadi*)  I know  not 
on  what  authority  this  ingenious  traveller  supposes  the  word 
Caous  equivalent  to  “giant;”  but  if  we  assume  the  monarch 
who  first  bore  that  name  as  founder  of  these  inclosures,  their 
antiquity  ascends  to  the  sixth  or  seventh  century  before  Christ. 
It  would,  however,  be  considerably  reduced  below  the  age  of 
Caous,  and  probably,  below  the  true  date,  were  we  to  adopt 
a local  tradition  related  by  the  chief  of  a tribe  residingiu  the 
neighbourhood,  who  here  paid  his  respects  to  the  Ambassa- 
dor. He  said  that  these  rows  of  stones  had  been  erected  by 
the  principal  officers  or  nobles  during  the  reign  of  Gha'za'n 
Kha'n  (who  died  in  the  year  of  our  era  1304); 

that  they  assembled  at  the  inclosures  to  converse  on  military 
affairs,  and  therefore  called  them  Jdngu,  (the  scene  of 
“debate”  or  “consultation”),  but  that  in  succeeding  ages 
those  places  of  assembly  were  used  as  cemeteries.  A very 
learned,  though  in  some  respects,  a fanciful  antiquary,  Mon- 
sieur D’Hancarville,  considers  the  circles  of  stones  descri  bed 
by  Chardin  as  resembling,  and  probably  coeval  with,  that 


one  tide  as  on  the  other;  for  although  we  found  a path  near  the  left  of  it,  the  open 
unfilled  country,  without  hedge*  nr  fences  of  anV  kind,  was  equally  easy  for  horsemen 
on  either  aide.  Darkness  may  have  prevented  him  from  sreing  the  tombstones,  or 
perhaps  he  did  not  alight  to  examine  the  iiicloaure,  as  expedition  seems  to  have  been 
an  object  in  these  nocturnal  journirs;  •*  La  nuit  on  mirche  plus  vite/’&c.  (ib.  p.  34). 


(*)  “ Les  Pcrsans  disent  que  ces  ronds  ou  cercles  sont  une  marque  que  les  Caous, 
“ faisant  la  guerre en  Mrdie,  tinretit  conaeil  en  cet  end roil;  parce  que  c'eloit  la  cotitume 
11  de  ces  peuplcs  nue  chi que  oHicier  qui  eii’roit  an  corned  portoit  une  pierre  avre  lui 
11  pour  lui  aervir  de  siege.  Lea  Caous  sunt  dcs  geans  Persans,  aiusi  nommea  de  Kaoui 
“ Roi  de  Perse,  fils  de  Cobad, ” &c.  Voyages,  Tome  III.  p.  13;  (Rouen  1723(1. 
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stupendous  British  monument,  Stone-henge;  and  he  pro- 
nounces both  more  ancient  than  the  great  ediliceof  Persepolis, 
which  differs  from  them  in  its  plan,  being  quadrilateral^). 

But  I have  already  observed  that  one,  (and  perhaps  the  prin- 
cipal inclosure  at  J&ngi i ),  is  an  oblong  square.  \V  hether  the 
stones  of  it  ever  bore  a superstructure  cannot  be  easily  as- 
certained; they  appeared  to  Mr.  Morier,  (who  visited  them 
in  1809;  Travels,  Vol.  I.  p.  271),  as  the  remains  of  a building. 

I shall  not  here  pretend  to  offer  a conjecture  on  the  design 
with  which  these  stones  were  erected ; but,  although  the  space 
comprised  within  them  may  have  served  occasionally  in  the 
thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century  as  a place  of  assembly  and 
consultation,  and  has  since  been  contaminated  by  the  inter- 
ment of  human  bodies,  l am  inclined  to  think  these  inclosures 
of  equal  antiquity  with  the  original  foundation  of  Aujdn,  a 
city  tallen  to  decay  many  hundred  years  before  the  time  of 
Giiazan  Kiia'n,  who  rebuilt  and  embellished  it,  and  of 
which  the  ruins,  still  discernible  in  scattered  vestiges,  are  said 
to  haveextended  three  or  four  miles  about  this  spot,  or  even 
farther,  according  to  information  received  from  the  chief 
above  mentioned ; for  he  declared  that  during  the  time  of  its 
glory,  it  did  not  yield  even  to  Rai  in  magnitude  and  splen- 
dour. But  a less  exaggerated  account  of  its  size,  may  be 
found  in  the  work  of  Hamdallah,  who  traces,  however,  its 
foundation,  to  an  age  extremely  remote.  “ Attjdn"  says  this 
geographer,  “a  city  of  the  fourth  climate,  is  properly  reck- 
“ oned,  in  old  writings  (or  accounts  of  the  revenue),  as  belong- 
ing to  the  district  of  Alahran-rud.  It  was  founded  by 
“ Bi'ziien,  the  son  of  Gi'v,  and  rebuilt  by  Giia'za  n Kiia'n, 

“who  surrounded  it  with  ramparts  of  stone  and  mortar,  and 

(°)  " Ces  anciens  edifices  sont  du  genre  de  celui  doot  lex  rrstes  subsistent  en*  ore 
“ dan*  la  Medic,  ou  il  pa*.sc  pourelre  I'nueragedet  Kuoum,  mi  *\e%  Gtauts,  ;**Vn\  t»es 
•*  de  Chardin*  •;  cc  dernier  rsl  forme  de  pierres  enorme*  amtNtffce*  *nr  un  plaocirol.ure, 

“ cominc  le  sunt  ( tile's  dr  Stone  kenge,  dan*  la  province  de  tVilttkire  cn  An# I rrr. 

“Tou»  deux  different  rooms  par  leur  distribution  des  edifices  de  Persepolis,  qui  - <itt 
4‘wr  un  plan  quadrilaterc,  qu'lls  ue  leur  re**rmblent,  en  ce  que  lonnn**  eux  il*  fiat  • nt 
"ouverts  de  louie  part  i-t  sansaucune  e»pece  dr  couverfure.  L'art  employe  dan*  les 
“un»,  la  *umpiuopitfe  de  leur*  marbres,  la  richesse  de  leur*  sculptures,  la  varkrie  de 
" leursiuscripliontM  ontra'tant  aveclarudrsseet  la  'implicit!*  clf*autrcs,annnnceoi  1 ou- 
**  vrage  d uo  lew*  moin»  ancien,  que  ceux  ou  I on  eleva  ces  monument  de  Stone  hengt 
Met  de  la  Medic  ' J&tx  the  Supplement  (p.  127)  to  D’Hanearville's  u It  eebe  relies  t>  nr 
l'Origiae  et  les  Progres  des  Arts  de  la  Grice." 
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“called  it  a city  of  Islam-,  and  the  rampart  constructed  by 
“ Gha'za'n  extended  three  thousand  steps.  The  climate  of 
“ this  place  is  cool,  and  it  derives  water  from  the  mountain 
“ of  Sahcnd.  It  produces  corn  and  herbage,  but  neither  fruit 
“nor  cotton.  The  inhabitants  arc  fair  complexioned,  and 
“ Musulmansof  the  Shafei  sect;  there  is  also  a race  of  Chris- 
“ tians  resident  here”(w).  The  Thermometer  at  this  place, 
rose  at  four  o’clock  (June  17th),  to  77. 


From  the  Chemen-i-Adjdn  we  set  out  at  half  past  two  o’clock 
on  the  eighteenth,  and  before  nine  encamped  near  the  pleasant 
village  of  Bosmidje,  Vdspinje  or  Bdsfinge,  as  the  people  vari- 
ously pronounce  Fahsfinge  or  Fahusfinge,  for  so  the  name  is 
written(49).  This  day’s  journey  was  between  nineteen  and 
twenty  miles,  during  which  we  rode  over  one  hill  of  consi- 
derable length  and  steepness;  about  the  tenth  or  eleventh 
mile  we  passed  on  our  right,  a large  and  handsome  Caravausera 
called  Shibeli  now  almost  in  ruin;  and  a little  farther 

on  our  left,  the  village  of  (oU  jj*-)  Saieddbdd.  In  the  vicinity 
of  Falis/inj  or  Vasj>inge,  on  the  road  towards  Af/jdn,  Chardin 
would  place  the  N isaean  plain, so  celebrated  by  ancient  \»  riters 
for  the  admirable  horses  which  it  furnished  to  the  Median  or 
Persian  kings.  On  this  subject  I shall  offer  some  remarks 
in  the  Appendix. 


After  a ride  of  eleven  miles  our  journey  ended  at  half  past 
nineo’clockon  the  morning  of  the  nineteenth,  when  we  entered 
the  city  of  Tabriz  (j j^j),  near  which  our  road  led  us  through 
an  ample  cemetery;  here  was  a large  and  rudely  carved  stone 
resembling  rather  a ram  with  curled  horns,  than  the  figure  of 
a lion  placed  in  many  Persian  burial-places.  We  saw  also, 


»->»"  t>V  j'  lyl  fJAi  jj  li-J  (.jtfa-  fAj!  j\  y ( . ) 

jl  J Sj>  y-JjUe  AjAk>  ijj's.  li-i-L.  'jl  } si— j Ail 
i-= — lAd'i6  *S!  (••**  y'j4  ■‘-1  ^ , A-Af  £ } 

^ A J*  j AmUj  SxXj  j JUl.  j Jyj  ^JdLl  j Ac  *■“  1 v L J1 

MS.  Stuhat  al  Culub.  cli.  iii.  (of  Azerbaijan  J. 

I")  Jei — p,  or,  as  I find  it  in  lb*  MS.  chronicle,  “ Aulum  A'rii  Abbiti," 
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the  large  and  ruined  rastlc  or  citadel  on  our  right,  and  many 
very  flourishing  gardens.  We  were  received  with  military 
honours  by  the  htshuns  or  regiments  of  native  troops  who 
lined  the  streets,  soldiers  excellently  disciplined  in  the  Euro- 
pean manner  and  commanded  by  Major  Christie.  It  afforded 
us  equal  pleasure  and  surprise  to  hear  the  tunes  of  English 
marches,  country  dances,  and  our  national  air  “ God  save  the 
“ King,”  exceedingly  well  played  by  young  Persian  fifersand 
drummers.  The  comparative  cooluess  of  Tabriz  was  percep- 
tible, for  at  three  o’clock  (June  the  19th),  Fahrenheit’s  Ther- 
mometer did  not  ascend  above  67-  In  our  last  manzel (within 
the  distance  of  three  farsangs),  it  had  risen  higher  by  tern 
degrees  at  the  same  hour  on  the  day  before. 

On  our  arrival  at  Tabriz  we  expected  that  the  crown  prince,. 
Abba's  Mi'bza',  would,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days, 
affix  his  name  to  the  definitive  treaty,  which  the  king  had 
already  signed,  and  which  the  Ambassador  proposed  that  I 
should  take  to  England.  Rut  the  usual  procrastinations  of 
Asiatick  diplomacy,  though  without  any  apparent  object  or 
advantage,  were  here  practised;  and  when  no  other  pretence 
for  delay  remained,  and  the  day  of  signing  was  fixed  to  be 
the  twenty-sixth  (of  June),  some  inauspicious  conjunction  or 
aspect  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  caused  that  ceremony  to  be 
deferred  until  the  twenty-seventh;  at  which  time,  in  conse- 
quence of  negotiations  on  the  subject  of  peace,  commenced 
between  the  Russians  and  Persians,  through  the  medium  of 
our  Ambassador,  so  much  business  necessarily  engaged  all 
his  attention,  that  he  could  not  then  finally  close  the  des- 
patches, nor  did  he  deliver  them  to  me  before  the  evening  of 
July  the  first.  During  this  interval  of  thirteen  days,  I was 
accommodated  with  a room  at  the  house  of  my  friend  Major 
D’Arcy,  who,  as  senior  officer,  commanded  in  the  military 
department.  The  other  English  gentlemen  whom  we  found 
at  Tabriz  were  Major  Stone,  Major  Christie,  Captain  Linde- 
say,  Lieutenant  George  M lllock,  and  Mr.  Campbell,  the 
Prince’s  surgeon.  Here,  besides,  were  M.  Frey  gang,  a 
counsellor,  and  Major  Papocuf,  both  deputed  by  the  Russian 
governor  of  Georgia  to  treat  with  the  Ambassador.  They 
occupied  an  apartment  in  Major  D’Arcy ’s  house,  w here,  also,, 
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resided  a French  officer,  who  some  months  before  having 
offered  his  services  to  our  Government,  had  been  sent  from 
London  to  Constantinople,  and  thence  to  Persia.  The  day 
aftei  our  arrival,  we  proceeded  at  noon  to  the  palace,  where 
the  proper  officers  received  us  with  the  usual  ceremonies, 
and  conducted  us  to  the  presence  of  Abba's  Mi'rza';  he 
had  t>een  lately  indisposed  and  wore  a scarlet  hardni  (a  “rain’’ 
or  “great-coat”),  and  a plain  black  kulah  or  lambskin  cap; 
his  face  appeared  thin,  probably  from  ill  health,  but  the  ex- 
pression of  his  countenance  was  pleasing,  and  he  received  us 
with  unaffected  dignity,  and  at  the  same  time  courteousness  of 
manner.  In  his  discourse  he  evinced  much  intelligence  and 
a desire  of  information  on  various  subjects.  We  remained 
with  him  almost  an  hour,  during  which  the  Ambassador, 
having  delivered  a dagger  richly  mounted  with  jewels  brought 
from  England,  made  two  or  three  efforts  to  retire,  but  the 
prince  each  time  contrived  to  detain  him  in  conversation,  by 
the  sudden  introduction  of  some  new  topick.  He  honoured 
the  Ambassador  next  day  with  a private  audience  of  three 
hours(10). 


I met  one  morning  at  Mr.  Campbell’s  house,  a man  of  the 
tribe  called  Kardtchi  or  Karachi  people  who  seemed 

to  resemble  our  gypsies  in  many  respects,  besides  the  use  of 
a particular  dialect  or  jargon  among  themselves;  for  they  are 
said  to  love  an  erratick  and  idle  life,  prefering  tents  to  houses; 
to  pilfer  eggs,  poultry,  linen  and  other  things,  with  great 
dexterity ; to  tell  a person’s  fortune  by  inspecting  the  palm 
of  his  hand,  and  to  be  nearly,  or  perhaps  altogether,  without 
any  religiou.  The  man  with  whom  1 conversed  acknow- 
ledg'd that  most  of  his  tdifeli  or  tribe,  had  not  any 

certain  form  of  worship  or  system  of  faith;  but  some  Mu- 
hammedans  being  present,  he  loudly  thanked  God,  that  lie 


(**)  Abba's  Mi'rza'  seemed  to  be  in  his  twenty-eighth  or  twenty-ninth  year,  of  a 
good  stature  and  muscular  form;  celebrated  by  the  Persians  as  an  admirable  horseman* 
It  was  vi id  that  he  frequently  wrnt  to  hunt  during  such  frost  and  snow,  that  of  two 
or  three  hundred  men  who  set  out  with  him,  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  were  able  to 
endure  the  fatigue  and  cold,  or  attend  him  throughout  the  whole  excursion.  With  a 
perfect  disregard  of  extreme  heat,  his  brother  Huskin  Ali  Mi'rza'  thus  hunted 
almost  daily  near  Shiraz , at  a season  when  most  people,  even  in  Ihe  shade,  found  the 
suit's  influence  oppressive. 
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was,  himself,  a true  believer,  a very  orthodox  disciple  of  their 
prophet.  The  Tatars  or  Turkish  couriers  from  Constan- 
tinople, happening  to  enter  the  room,  immediately  recognised 
this  man  and  his  companions  to  be Chingunis  or  JingJnis, a race 
of  whom  tiie  males,  they  said, were  all  dishonest  and  the  females 
unchaste;  and  Mustafa,  who  had  been  in  England,  whis- 
pered to  me  that  they  were  the  same  as  our  gypsies;  they 
confessed  that  with  respect  to  the  name,  those  Tatar  couriers 
had  given  a correct  account,  as  the  people  of  their  tribe  were 
denominated  Jing&ni  by  the  Turks.  I was  anxious  to  learn 
some  words  of  their  peculiar  dialect,  and  wrote  down  from  the 
lips  of  one  who  seemed  the  most  intelligent  of  these  Karachis , 
a shrewd  fellow,  although  perfectly  illiterate,  the  short  voca- 
bulary below  givcn(M). 

On  the  evening  of  the  twenty-fourth,  Major  Christie  invited 
me,  with  some  other  friends,  to  partake  of  an  entertainment 
at  his  quarters;  he  first  gratified  us  by  an  exhibition  of  seven 


(*')  God 
the  Sun 
Moon 

bread 

water 

horse 

cove 

house 

salt 

tree 

man 

woman 

fire 

boy  or  son 

daughter 

mother 

father  # 

brother 

sister 

fish 

bird 

smoke 

good 

bad 

black 


Khuia 

white 

par  ana h 

nose 

ndk  or  nank 

Gam 

green 

nit  a 

mouth 

sever 

Mi/ taw 

quick 

khali 

hand 

khast 

{ menaw  or 
l menav 

great 

( barah  or 
{ rarah 

foot 

belly 

v«S 

khiitm 

pani 

little 

junuh 

Ifg 

litlrh 

agora 

a tent 

puri 

iliigli 

buth 

mangow 

milk 

kikr 

sheep 

bekra 

par 

butter 

tehl 

dog 

st  nut  a 

nitl 

gold 

pildaw 

| coat 

rtisi 

lull 

ddr 

silver 

urp  or  outp 

cap 

manes 

to  go 

jaunk 

earth 

biiih 

jiri 

to  come 

paw 

sea 

dahns 

aik 

to  drink 

tepi 

star 

chanani 

zaru 

to  rat 

knmen 

tlaiue 

aiaw  or  alas 

lorki 

lo  fight 

lakhti 

widow 

dutjiceh 

mnmi 

to  bring 

naun 

old  woman 

viddi 

dadi 

bring  bread 

menaw  naun 

hot 

tata 

bor 

the  wind 

teat 

cold 

si 

behn 

sword 

tuvrar 

man  of  the  | 

{para-sabi  or 

metcht! 

knife 

cheri 

house  j 

\ l para-sasi 

chimart 

shoes 

muzi 

an  infant 

khuldar 

dad  it 

finger 

ongul 

tent-rope 

sehti 

sona 

ear 

kian 

three,  (the  \ 

1 terdn 

1 

ishtdr 

ptis 

kata 

beard 

eye 

kiitch 

aki 

number)  J 
four 

The  other  numbers  nearly  the  same  as  iu  Persian. 
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or  eight  pahlawdm  (U^V.)  or  wrestlers,  who  displayed  consi- 
derable activity  in  the  :«r  khdneh  (a,U-  j£),  (the  strength  house 
or  place  where  bodily  vigour  is  exerted).  This  was  a room, 
hall-under-ground,  where  those  men  wearing  only  short 
breeches,  having  performed  very  difficult  exercises  with  the 
wooden  mils  ( Jx. . or  heavy  clubs,  described  in  a former  chap- 
ter, began  to  struggle;  the  object  of  each  being  to  lay  the 
antagonist  on  his  back ; whenever  this  was  effected,  the  person 
vanquished  acknowledged  his  defeat  by  kissing,  or  seeming 
to  kiss,  the  hand  of  his  conqueror.  A young  man  from  Kir- 
tndnshah,  whose  form  was  uncommonly  robust  and  muscular, 
proved  the  chief  hero  of  these  athletick  sports,  during  which 
we  were  amused  with  the  sounds  of  a setareh  or  three-stringed 
guitar,  a drum,  and  a dutreh  or  tambourine.  One  also 
of  the  party  occasionally  animated  and  excited  the  pahlawdm 
in  their  trials  of  strength,  by  reciting  with  a solemn  chant 
several  verses  Irom  the  ShdhnAmeh , celebrating  the  warlike 
exploitsof  Afha'sia'b,  Feri'du'n  and  Rustam.  Anacci- 
dent  terminated  this  part  of  our  entertainment  after  it  had 
lasted  nearly  an  hour;  one  of  the  wrestlers  huving  fallen  with 
violence  against  the  wall,  some  blood  began  to  now  from  his 
mouth  and  nose,  and  the  others  thought  that  it  would  not  be 
lucky  to  continue  the  exercise.  We  therefore  ascended  from 
the  xur  khdneh  to  a spacious  room;  where  after  the  usual 
refreshments  of  coffee  and  kalednx,  a dance  was  exhibited; 
the  performer  being  a biriah  or  beardless  boy  of  fifteen 

or  sixteen  years,  wearing  the  complete  dress  of  a woman  and 
imitating,  with  most  disgusting  effeminacy,  the  looks  and 
attitudes  of  the  dancing  girls;  sometimes  turning  round  on  one 
spot  for  several  minutes  to  the  sound  of  a kemdncheh  or  Per- 
sian violin,  or  moving  slowly  along  the  floor  with  much  un- 

f raccful  distortion  or  dislocation  of  the  hips,  practised, 
owever,  in  perfect  cadence  with  the  musick.  He  played 
also  many  tricks  with  naked  swords  and  daggers;  tumbled 
over  head  having  several  sharp  and  long  knives  so  fixed  on 
his  breast,  that  the  slightest  fall,  or  error  in  any  movement, 
must  inevitably  have  proved  fatal.  Another  boy,  disguised 
likewise  as  a woman,  then  stood  up  to  dance,  but  as  Major 
Christie  understood  that  several  persons  celebrating  a nuptial 
feast  in  the  city,  had  long  expected  these  performers,  he 
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dismissed  them,  and  after  tea,  gratified  us  with  a third  spec- 
tacle much  more  amusing;  a very  laughable  farce  acted  before 
the  windows  in  a court  or  little  garden  where  our  worthy  host 
had  permitted  some  of  the  town’s  people,  soldiers,  servants 
and  others  to  assemble,  that  they  might  gratuitously  enjoy 
one  of  their  favourite  entertainments.  The  entire  plot  of  this 
farce  consists  in  the  stratagems  employed  by  a cunning  rus- 
tick,  the  buffoon,  to  obtain  some  mdst  (k=—U)  or  curdled 
milk,  which  another  man  offers  for  sale  in  a large  dish  or 
basin  placed  near  him  on  the  ground.  So  tempting  is  this 
cooling  beverage  that  the  clown,  althuugh  without  one 
farthing  wherewith  to  purchase  any,  resolves,  after  many 
ridiculous  grimaces,  to  gratify  his  appetite  by  stealth.  He 
accordingly  watches  an  opportunity  when  the  A/art-seller  is 
looking  about,  and  having  dipped  his  fingers  slily  into  the 
dish,  two  or  three  times,  licks  them  with  much  relish,  but  is 
detected  in  a subsequent  attempt,  severely  scolded  and  driven 
away.  He  soon  returns,  however,  in  the  character  of  a 
gardener  with  his  spade;  assumes  a different  tone  of  voice; 
begins  to  negociate  about  the  price  of  mdst,  but  whilst 
speaking,  suddenly  snatches  up  some  in  the  hollow  of  his 
hand,  is  again  scolded  and  beaten  off.  fie  next  appears  as 
a cripple  and  contrives  to  get  another  mouthful;  and  is  after- 
wards equally  successful  under  a new  disguise,  when  in  the 
midst  of  earnest  conversation  he  blows  a puff  of  Hour  or  white 
dust,  from  his  own  mouth  into  the  eyes  of  the  poor  il/4s<-sdler, 
and  during  his  embarrassment  and  temporary  blindness,  licks 
up  u considerable  quantity  of  the  milk  and  runs  away.  He 
then  comes  back,  declares  himself  a celebrated  musician,  and 
sings  many  Peisian  and  Turkish,  GUAni  and  Curdi  songs, 
but  at  every  interval  contrives  to  steal  a little  of  the  mdst, 
sometimes  dipping  his  finger  into  it,  sometimes  the  handle 
of  his  spade.  Once  more  he  returns  and  displays  various 
feats  of  activity ; among  others,  he  extends  himself  on  the 
ground,  like  a person  beginning  the  slitnure  (;Ui)  or  “swiin- 
“niing  exercise,”  and  advancing  thus  towards  the  basin  he 
suddculy  plunges  his  face  into  it ; theu  starting  up  aixl  for- 
cibly embracing  the  enraged  A/dit-seller,  bedaubs  his  fore- 
head, nose  ami  beard,  with  the  clotted  milk  from  his  own. 
But  the  last  scene  of  this  farce  excited  more  laughter,  at  least 
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among  tlie  spectators  in  the  garden,  than  all  the  former.  The 
credulous  Aldsf-merchant  is  induced  from  charity  to  indulge 
the  clown,  representing  a miserable  beggar,  with  one  taste  of 
the  milk;  for  this  purpose  he  gives  him  a little  on  the  end  of 
his  fingers,  which  tiie  clown  instantly  seizes  with  his  teeth  and 
bites  so  hard,  that  the  poor  patient  screams  or  rather  bellows 
frojn  pain,  and  is  thus  dragged  off  the  stage. 

To  this  buffoonery  succeeded  a puppet-show;  one  man 
having  unfolded  a sheet  or  curtain  of  greenish  linen  and  fixed 
it  on  a wooden  frame  about  three  feet  long,  established  his 
little  theatre  in  two  minutes  and  seated  himself  inside,  where 
he  managed  the  puppets  and  was  concealed  from  our  view; 
whilst  another,  standing  close  to  the  frame  outside,  conversed 
with  the  principal  personages  and  served  to  explain  the  story. 
Pahlrmdn,  the  “illustrious  hero,  or  warrior,”  (in  England 
called  Punch  J,  happening  to  look  out  of  his  door  or  window, 
beholds  a young  lady  and  immediately  becomes  enamoured  ; 
but  his  friend,  (the  man  sitting  outside),  informs  him  that  he 
must  not  cherish  a passion  which  would  certainly  prove 
hopeless,  or  perhaps  cause  his  destruction,  this  fair  damsel 
being  sister  to  several  ferocious  dives  or  monstrous  giants. 
Pahlawdn  sighs  and  whines  in  a most  ridiculous  manner;  one 
brother  then  appears,  a very  formidable  figure  with  a hideous 
face  and  two  longhorns.  The  lover  betrays  some  symptoms 
of  fear;  but  at  last  attacks  the  div,  and  after  many  loud  col- 
lisions of  wooden  sculls  and  fists,  he  conquers  and  kills  the  . 
giant,  and  hangs  his  carcass  head  downwards,  over  the  stage, 
in  front.  Another  of  this  frightful  race,  a yellow  div,  next 
encounters  PuhluKun,  and  falls  in  the  deadly  combat;  a red, 
a white,  a black,  and  a speckled  brother,  one  also  having 
the  head  of  a dog,  and  another  with  a single  but  immense 
horn,  successively  fight  the  lover,  are  all  slain,  and  hung  in  a 
row  with  the  first  monster.  The  mother  too,  an  old  sorceress 
or  witch,  having  a black  face  and  white  hair,  shares  the  fate  of 
her  sons.  Pahlawin  immediately  resolves  to  carry  oil'  his 
mistress  and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  victory;  but  the  discreet  mo- 
nitor advises  him  to  marry  the  young  lady  with  due  forms 
and  ceremonies.  A Mild  or  priest,  a Kdzi  or  magistrate,  a 
lawyer  and  others  attend ; a bargain  for  the  dowry  is  regularly 
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made;  then  follows  the  arfisi  or  nuptial  procession,  in  which 
a man  displays  fire-works  on  his  head,  and  several  dancing 
girls  and  musicians  appear;  at  length,  Pahlawan  is  introduced 
to  his  lovely  bride,  and  expresses  the  force  of  his  amorous 
passion  by  gesticulations  more  intelligible  than  delicate;  al- 
though out  of  respect  to  the  English  gentlemen  present,  (or, 
as  I believe,  in  consequence  of  a hint  from  Major  Christie), 
much  of  the  indecency  was  suppressed,  which  generally  ren- 
ders this  concluding  scene,  the  chief  delight  of  Turks  and 
Persians.  M e heard  that  ladies  of  high  rank  condescend  to 
smile  at  the  exhibition  of  this  puppet-show  with  which  their 
husbands  sometimes  treat  them,  and  that  on  these  occasions 
no  part  of  the  original  performance  is  omitted.  IJoth  of  this 
entertainment  and  of  the  farce,  w hich  preceded,  the  dialogues  ' 
were  conducted  in  Turki  or  Turkish,  as  spoken  by  the  wan- 
dering tribes  and  lower  class  of  people  inhabiting  the  northern 
provinces  of  Persia.  My  imperfect  knowledge  of  this  dialect 
rendered  me  incapable  of  thoroughly  comprehending  the 
many  passages  which  excited  bursts  of  laughter  among  the 
crowd;  but  they  were  evidently  replete  with  humour,  as  I 
could  judge  even  from  an  explanation  of  them  in  Persian. 
The  managers  of  these  shows,  and  the  musicians  who  attended 
them,  were  said  to  be  mostly  of  the  Karachi  (orgypscy)  tribe 
already  mentioned.  Pahlaxzun,  1 must  here  remark,  squeaked 
in  exactly  thu  same  kind  of  feigned  voice  as  Punch  in  our 
common  English  puppet-shows. 

Since  the  first  day  of  our  arrival  at  Tabriz,  young  men  from 
various  parts  of  the  country  hastened  to  enroll  themselves 
among  the  prince  s troops  commanded  by  Major  Christie, 
and  generally  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  Scr-bazi 
(s£iV')>  or  “ players  with  heads;”  “those  who  consider  it  as 
“ sport  to  sutler  or  indict  decapitation.”  This  desire  of  en- 
listing arose  from  the  punctuality  with  which  those  soldiers 
were  paid  by  the  English  officers ; for  hitherto  the  Persian 
colonels  had,  on  various  pretences,  withheld  at  least  half  of 
their  nominal  allowance.  The  thirty-live  thousand  pounds, in 
gold  and  silver  coin,  which  the  Ambassador  had  brought 
w ith  him  from  Tehran,  (See  p.  375),  now  suddenly  circulated 
among  the  Ser-bdzis,  and  induced  numerous  ruslicks  and 
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others  to  offer  their  services ; among  these,  a very  tall,  meagre 
and  ill-made  fellow  presented  himself  one  day  and  was 
rejected  by  the  prince,  who  said,  “if  we  admit  him  into  the 
“ranks,  two  men  must  be  employed  in  holding  him  up;  he 
“is not  sufficiently  strong  to  support  a musket.”  The  poor 
volunteer  almost  wept;  “try  me,  said  he,  two  or  three  months; 
“ it  is  better  that  I should  perish  by  the  enemy’s  hand,  than 
“die  in  consequence  of  this  disgrace;  see  what  1 shall  do  in 
“the  r&z-i-meid&n  jj)  or  day  of  combat  in  the  field." 
The  prince  replaced  him  in  the  ranks.  The  Ambassador, 
who  had  been  present  on  this  occasion,  told  us  that  another 
man,  soon  after,  expressed  the  utmost  anxiety  to  be  enrolled; 
but  such  was  his  uncommon  ugliness  that  the  prince  refused 
to  enlist  him.  The  man,  humiliated  and  mortitied,  evinced 
the  most  serious  disappointment,  and  the  Ambassador  ven- 
tured to  intercede  for  him.  “ His  face,”  said  he,  “ will  serve 
“to  terrify  your  Royal  Highness’s  enemies.”  The  prince 
laughed  and  admitted  him  also. 

Although  a great  part  of  Tabriz  exhibited  little  more  than 
ruins,  yet  in  some  of  the  Knars  there  seemed  to  be  a consi- 
derable stir  of  business  and  industry.  1 remarked  that  the 
doors  of  many  houses  were  so  low  that  a person  even  of  mo- 
derate heighth  could  not  possibly  enter  without  stooping 
very  much;  and  to  others  the  sole  inlet  was  by  a descent  of 
three  or  four  steps;  they  were  thus  contrived,  as  an  inhabitant 
informed  me,  to  hinder  insolent  horsemen  from  intruding. 
The  houses  loo,  in  general  mean-looking  structures  with  very 
thick  walls,  were  mostly  low,  and  without  any  upper  story; 
the  fall  of  which  during  the  earthquakes,  so  frequent  here, 
would  expose  the  tenants  to  additional  danger.  We  heard 
that  about  thirty  years  ago  one  of  these  dreadful  zelsetehs 
or  convulsions,  (of  which  the  effects  were  indeed  still 
visible),  nearly  destroyed  the  whole  city,  and  caused  the 
death  of  eighty  thousand  people.  From  Major  D’Arcy  I 
learned  that,  “ towards  the  north-east,  at  the  foot  of  lofty 
“ mountains,  several  hills  of  sulphur  and  arsenick  were  at  that 
“time  thrown  up;  the  sulphur  being  of  a deep  red  colour 
“ like  ochre,  evidently  crocus  martins  or  rust  of  iron,  on  the 
“ pyrites  of  which  the  arsenick  acting, caused  the  earthquake-'* 
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It  was  said,  that  the  Ffench  gentlemen,  lately  resident  here, 
acquired  a bad  name  among  the  lower  classes,  having  made 
artificial  earthquakes  by  burying  underground  a composition 
of  steel-filings  and  other  ingredients,  which,  after  a certain 
time,  fermented  and  exploded  with  a violent  concussion;  on 
this  account,  the  old  women  of  Tabriz  accused  them  of  having 
set  the  mountains  on  fire,  and  attributed  to  those  experiments 
the  several  shocks  which  have  alarmed  them  since  the  French 
departed.  On  the  twenty-third  (of  June),  a little  before  two 
o’clock,  the  Thermometer  being  at  66,  a slight  shock  was  felt 
in  most  parts  of  the  city  but  not,  (as  many  persons  declared) 
in  all;  a high  and  sudden  wind  immediately  preceded  it.  I 
happened  to  be  in  Major  D’Arcy’s  house,  writing  at  a table, 
which  was  perceptibly, although  momentarily,  shaken;  but  I 
should  scarcely  have  supposed  that  the  tremour  proceeded 
from  an  earthquake,  had  not  a servant  hastily  entered  the 
room  and  cautioned  me  against  the  ze/zeleh ; whilst  several 
Persians,  the  Russians  and  others,  ran  out  into  an  open  court, 
the  safest  place  on  such  occasions.  Some  gentlemen  of  our 
party  informed  me  that  shocks,  equally  slight  and  harmless, 
occurred  every  month  or  sometimes  more  frequently.  The 
climate  of  this  place  is  eminently  salubrious;  but  almost  every 
day  sudden  gusts  of  wind  fill  the  streets  with  clouds  of  sand. 
From  the  nineteenth  of  June  to  the  first  of  July,  according 
to  my  observations  made  on  the  spot,  Fahrenheit’s  Thermo- 
meter rose  on  one  day  only  (the  twenty-seventh)  so  high  as 
75.  Of  the  intense  cold  which  prevails  here  during  winter, 
we  heard  many  anecdotes;  one  of  our  officers  related  that  in 
the  year  1809,  a poor  man  coming  from  Fahsfinge,  (the  Baa- 
midge  or  Vaspinge  before  mentioned),  unfortunately  arrived 
just  as  the  gates  of  Tabriz  were  closed,  and  could  not  induce 
the  guards,  by  any  entreaties,  to  let  him  enter;  next  morning 
Lis  body  was  discovered  frozen  into  a solid  mass.  Another 
man,  in  the  same  year,  had  nearly  reached  the  city  about 
niglit-fall,  and  might  have  entered,  but  he  dropped  acciden- 
tally a load  of  charcoal  and  stopped  to  pick  it  up;  at  this 
moment  the  gates  were  shut;  in  hopes  of  preserving  vital 
warmth,  he  killed  his  horse  and  placed  himself  within  thq 
body,  but  was  found  next  day  frozen  to  death. 
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Mr.  Gordon,  having  received  instructions  from  the  Ambas- 
sador, set  out  on  the  twenty-sixth,  with  the  counsellor,  M» 
Freygang,  for  Teftis  in  Georgia;  there  to  commence  a diplo- 
malick  negociation  which  might  terminate  the  war  between 
Russia  anti  Persia.  On  the  twenty-seventh  1 was  honoured 
by  Auba's  Mi’rzv'  with  a present  of  two  shawls  and  a piece 
of  rich  silver  brocade;  and  on  the  twenty-eighth, accompanied 
the  Ambassador  and  Abu'l  IIassan  Kiia'n  to  a summer- 
house, where  the  prince  admitted  us  to  an  unceremonious 
audience,  during  which  he  chatted  above  half  an  hour,  with 
much  good  humour  and  good  sense ; he  spoke  of  my  intended 
journey  through  Armenia  and  Turkey,  and  delivered  to  the 
Ambassador,  letters  for  the  Prince  Regent,  the  prime  minis- 
ter, and  the  directors  of  the  East  India  Company  in  London. 
I saw  this  day  at  the  house  of  an  European,  two  very  inter- 
esting females;  one,  about  fourteen  years  old,  had  been  given 
to  him  several  months  before  by  the  prince;  her  countenance 
was  extremely  pleasing,  and  as  a gilt  she  was  reckoned  worth 
more  than  eighty  pounds,  three  suits  of  clothes  being  included 
in  the  calculation.  The  other  girl  was  also  pretty,  and  did 
not  appear  above  twelve  years  of  age;  she  had  been  lately 
purchased  fora  friend  of  the  European,  and  (with  some  arti- 
cles of  dress)  cost,  as  her  proprietor  himself  informed  me, 
nearly  fifty  pounds.  Her  manners  were  as  yet  perfectly 
childish;  and  at  first  she  seemed  disconcerted  in  the  presence 
of  strangers,  whilst  the  elder  (with  whom  she  was  now  on  a 
visit)  treated  her  with  much  kindness,  assuming  however  all 
the  gravity  of  a matron.  Such  are  those  girls  whom  the 
Persians  generally  denominateGwiyi  or  Georgians;  they 
are  of  Christian  parents  and  chiefly  come  from  Georgia,  Cir- 
cassia and  Armenia.  They  consider  themselves  in  every 
respect  as  the  legitimate  wives  of  those  to  whose  lot  they  fall; 
and  although  their  inclinations  are  never  consulted,  nor  do 
they  sec  their  future  companions  until  they  appear  in  the 
character  of  husband,  master  or  owner;  yet  it  is  said  that 
these  young  creatures  behave  almost  invariably  with  fidelity 
and  affection. 

% 

On  the  twenty-ninth  of  June  I passed  some  hours  in  ram- 
bling through  the  streets  and  market  places,  and  found,  as  on 
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former  occasions  (what  I had  often  heard  others  mention), 
that  fewer  insults  are  offered  to  a stranger  at  Tabriz  than  in 
most  of  the  great  Persian  cities ; this  may  proceed  from  the 
prince’s  well-known  attachment  to  Europeans,  and  the  au- 
thority with  which  he  has  invested  several  English  officers. 
I visited  the  place  where,  amidst  crowds  of  people,  two  men 
sitting  on  the  ground  were  employed  in  coining  felbs 
or  copper  money,  with  very  simple  instruments,  and  appa- 
rently with  much  ease;  one  man  placed  the  unstamped  piece 
of  metal  on  an  iron  die  which  he  held,  the  broad  or  engraved 
face  being  uppermost,  thus  \^.  His  companion  holding  the 
other  die  over  this,  the  engraved  face  being  downwards,  struck 
on  it  violently  with  a hammer,  and  thus  coined  the yeftwmost 
expeditiously.  These  men  shewed  me  some  gold  coins,  (each 
in  value  equal  to  five  tumdns,  and  very  large,  thick  and  hand- 
some), that  lately  issued  from  the  Tabriz  mint;  this  has  long 
been  considered  as  one  of  the  best  in  Persia ; and  I refer  my 
reader  to  the  Appendix  of  Vol.  II.  (No.  9),  for  an  account 
of  money  coined  here  and  elsewhere,  by  the  present  monarch, 
Fateh  Ali  Sua'h.  This  day,  among  several  modern  silver 
coins,  strung  together  and  forming  the  necklace  of  a little 
ragged  child,  I discovered  two  that  appeared,  at  some  yards 
distance,  like  ancient  medals;  and  on  examination, one  proved 
to  be  of  Aradus,  (a  Phoenician  island),  with  the  word  apaaion 
in  Greek  letters.  The  other  was  Sassanian  with  a Pahlavi 
legend.  The  child’s  mother,  an  Armenian,  refused  at  first 
to  sell  these  coins;  but  on  my  offering  more  than  twice  their 
intnnsick  value,  some  men,  who  happened  to  be  present, 
(and  one  I believe  was  the  woman’s  husband),  persuaded 
her  to  take  them  off  the  string.  My  researches  on  preceding 
days  among  the  Sarr/ifs  or  money  changers,  had  produced 
only  a few  silver  medals  of  the  Arsacidan  or  Parthian  kings, 
with  the  usual  Greek  legends,  BASIAEYZ  BAXIAEdN,  &c.  and 
some  Cu/i  coins  of  little  value;  besides  one  Roman,  so  admi- 
rably gilt  that  had  not  the  Sarraf  himself  acknowledged  it  to 
be  only  silver,  1 should  have  gladly  purchased  it  as  gold. 
Of  these  coins  and  of  several  gems  collected  at  Tabriz , some 
are  delineated  in  Plate  LIX,  of  which  an  explanation  is  given 
in  the  Appendix. 
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Such  was  the  unimportant  result  of  my  antiquarian  glean- 
ings in  this  city.  Of  ancient  edifices,  incribed  marbles,  or 
sculptured  figures,  1 could  not  learn  that  the  place  UseH,  on 
its  immediate  vicinity,  contained  any  vestiges.  Yet  some 
might  reasonably  have  been  expected  in  the  capital  of  A zer- 
bdijhn  or  Media;  if  it  really  was  the  Tubris  (or  Gabris)  men- 
tioned by  Ptolemy(M);  a circumstance  which  D’Anville 
(See  his  Geogr.  Anc.)  seems  to  think  most  probable,  and  Sir 
William  Jones  does  not  doubt  in  the  slightest  degree(  ). 
"We  find,  however,  that  Strabo,  who  flourished  one  hundred 
and  fifty  or  sixty  years  before  Ptolemy,  calls  the  summer 
residence  of  the  Median  princes,  Gaza,  <Bn*.Xnoe  Anvrm.  $,e,n>rpar 
Tata.  lab.  xi),  and  in  the  third  century  after 
Ptolemy  (or  the  tilth  from  Christ),  the  chief  city  of  Media 
was  denominated  Ganzaca  by  the  Armenian  writer,  Moses  of 
Choreney44);  and  within  a short  time  after,  Gaznca.  by  Ste- 
phen of  Byzantium,  “rAZAKA,  rAu  r?i  •"  , a* 

Tabriz  was  the  ancient  Ecbataiia^),  noticed  in  the  books  o 


(■*)  The  name  in  Ptolemy'*  Geography  i».  it  must  be  acknowledged,  Gabnt.  Taft,.,: 
but  in  Greek  manuscript*  the  capital  gamma  T ai  d fan  T are  easily  confounded; , aa 
Sir  Thomas  Herbert,  Chardin,  DAnville  and  oilier  ingenious  writer*  have  wniarked 

. . a a.  *...!..  1 ..  Ui.iLma  ■ • i v t la  uitib  (Ch.  xl. 


Sir  l nomas  nrrocn,  tnrtim,  i#  Aiifuw  .*”7  . 0l 

on  the  subject  of  this  very  word.  It  occur*  twice  In  P'olem,  * sixth  book  tch.  2 . 
but  with  different  degrees  of  longitude  aoil  latitude;  Hie  hr»t  Gabnt  he  plaee*  m long, 
to,  and  Ut.  41-  IS  ; the  second  in  long.  R7  40,  and  lat.  40-20.  Its  position,  ascorduig 
to  tiie  Eastern  geogwpbcrs,  shall  be  noticed  iu  the  course  of  this  chapter. 

(•*)  “That  the  capital  of  Azarbaijan  is  now  called  Tabriz  I know  from  the  month  of 
“a  person  bom  in  ibat  city,  aa  well  as  from  other  Irmiant:  anil  ' Hut  it  was  so  ealled 
•'  sixteen  hundred  scars  ago.  we  all  know  from  the  geography  of  tolemy  Jones  oil 
the  orthography  of  Asfcilick  words;  (Alial.  Researches).  See  also  Ins  description  of 
Asia,  prefixed  to  the  life  of  Na'dib  Sha  h.  Bol  I quote  with  preference,  though  all 
are  excellent,  the  works  which  he  composed  in  the  m ilurity  of  his  judgment,  and  alter 
he  bad  conyersed.at  Calcutta, with  tsialieks  of  various  nations,  languages  and  religions. 

(“)  Media,  be  says,  comprises  many  cities:  “in  quibut  est  Gaxzaca  orbs  regia, 
according  to  the  venyiun  of  W,  and  G.  Whistoo,  p.  304. 

(“)  Ex/Wea,  used  in  the  plural;  or  \y/3oroe« according  to 
•i  quoledby  -lepbaiiu.  Ilvxanlius.  de  (Jrl.ib.sg  and  this  |,.rmi,  adopted  in  the  Hebrew 

region  Of  l xsl.it  !cl.ap.  v>,  w h.  re  W.r«  is  de,.nbed  a,  ..male  among  hdls. 

and  Agbatan  in  ibt  plain;  mco  Cn/IIUK  I VU  W*V>  Hud  passage  in  the  Imok 

Tf  xfa  ill.  VI.  ».  21,  to... so  dude  .rulers  “aud  l here  was  l.mdd  at 

•*  Ackmrtka  in  ihe  palace  dial  i,  in  the  urnvmee  of  I be  Medp.a  roll, , *c  I. 

pressed  lav  the  Seplu  'E'»  xn«  tvprta  ir  awAri  rv  ri,  )i«im  rrpoAir  pfo.  ; ' 

or  rather  Ch.ild.kk,  mn  rfea  WITD *7031 .HOTM 

ttuutated  by  Montauus ; “ Et  iuremuiu  est  its  scnnio  tcrtplurtruM  m paJatio  q s 
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Esdras.Tobit  and  Judith, and  by  Herodotus.Polybius,  Diodo- 
rus Siculus,  Strabo,  Josephus  and  many  others,  some  learned 
and  ingenious  men  have  been  induced  to  believe,  and  such 
is  the  avowed  opinion  of  Chardin,  whose  various  excellencies 
have,  long  since,  deservedly  placed  him  in  the  highest  rank 
of  European  travellers^).  But  he  is  not  infallible  on  the 
subject  of  antiquities;  and  I am  as  unwilling  to  imagine,  with 
him,  that  Ecbatana  (of  which  Hamadan  seems  the  true  repre- 
sentative), once  occupied  the  present  site  of  Tabriz , as  that 
certain  medals  found  not  far  from  this  city  and  said  to  bear  the 
word  Dakianous  in  a Greek  legend,  could,  as  he  thought 
possible,  have  any  reference  to  Darius(sr).  Although  ruins 
of  a certain  description  may  be  considered  as  sufficient  proofs 
of  existence  in  remote  ages,  yet  it  would  be  unjust  to  infer, 


Madai  provincia,  volumen  untim.”  The  learned  Castel,  accordingly  explains  K/V3TOt 
Ackmtlha.  as  an  ark.  coffer  or  desk,  for  the  preservation  of  royal  records;  and  he  adds, 
“Nonnulli  de  urbe  Hamath  aut  Ecbatanis  interpretantur.”  (Lexicon  Heptaglotton  io 
voce).  The  valgate  renders  this  word  by  Ecbatanis.  and  on  examination  of  the  apo* 
chyphal  books  which  mention  this  city,  and  of  Josephus  and  other  writers,  I believe 
correctly. 

(*)  “Enfin  e'est  une  confusion  etrange  que  la  multitude  d 'opinions  qu’on  a eues  Ik 
“ dessus.  La  plus  raisonnable,  a raon  avis,  est  eelle  de  Mold,  Sec.  Savoir,  que  Tauria 
“ e*t  I’ancienne  et  la  fameuse  Ecbatane  dnnt  il  est  fort  parli  dans  I'ecrifure  sainte  et 
“dans  les  anciennes  histoires  de  I’Asie.”  Voyages,  Tome  II.  p.  324;  Rouen,  1723* 

(•*)  “O  Seigneur  (Mirza'tahkr)  m'a  assurfe  qu’il  ya  au  tr&sordu  Roi  a Ispahan, 
“des  medailles,  &’C.— et  qu'il  en  avoit  remarque  avec  des  figures  et  des  inscriptions 
“ Grecques,  dont  il  se  souvenoit,  que  le  mot  etoit  Dakianous.  II  me  demanda  si  je 
“savois  qui  fetoit  ce  Dakianous ; je  lui  dis  que  je  ne  connoissois  point  ce  nom  la,  mais 
“que  cepourroit  bien^treceluide  Darius.”  Voyages, Tome  IL  p.  320;  (Rouen,  1723). 
A Persian  “Seigneur,”  capable  of  deciphering  Greek  inscriptions  on  medals  or  gems, 
would  certainly  be  at  present,  (and  was,  most  probably,  in  Chardin*'.  time«,  as  great  a 
curiosity  as  any  of  the  antiques  themselves.  1 1 is  vain  to  inquire  through  what  channel 
he  discovered  the  name  Dakianous ; but  so  the  Arabian  writers  generally  style  Decius, 
the  Roman  Emperor,  who,  In  the  third  century  so  cruelly  persecuted  his  Christian 
subjects,  that  several  young  men  of  Ephesus  concealed  themselves  in  a cavern,  where 
they  were  miraculously  preserved  during  a sound  sleep  of  nearly  two  hundred,  or  as 
some  say,  above  three  hundred  years;  awaking  from  which,  as  from  the  slumber  of  a 
few  hour*,  they  sent  one  of  their  party  into  the  town  with  a coin  of  Decius,  to  purchase 
bread;  tips  coin,  being  no  longer  current,  led  to  the  discovery  of  their  retreat,  and  the 
miracig  was  established  among  Christians  and  soou  after  adopted  by  Muhammedaos, 
The  story  of  those  or  “ companions  of  the  cave/'  we  find  noticed  in  the 

J! chap.  18);  andTABRl  informs  us  that  the  money  of  Dekianus 
which  they  sent  for  bread,  was  a direm  (*/>)  or  silver  coin,  much  larger  in  ria*  thaq 
the  dir  cm  s current  at  the  period  when  they  awoke. 
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from  the  want  of  such  evidence,  that  Tabriz  was  not  the  place 
to  which  Ptolemy  alludes;  for  time,  earthquakes  and  the 
hands  of  barbarians,  may  have  destroyed  many  noble  monu- 
ments of  former  days.  It  seems,  however,  remarkable  that 
no  Greek  or  Roman  author  besides  Ptolemy  has  noticed  the 
name  of  Tabriz;  also  that  it  is  not  mentioned  by  those  whom 
we  may  call  old  writers,  Aasim  of  Cufah,  Tadhi  and  Fir- 
dausi, although  they  furnish  much  interesting  geographical 
information  ; and  that  the  Persians,  very  ready  in  general  to 
claim  for  their  favourite  cities  the  honour  of  an  ancient  origin, 
do  not  pretend  to  trace  the  foundation  of  this  capital  beyond 
the  eighth  century  of  our  era,  at  least  under  its  name  of  Tabriz; 
for,  according  to  one  account,  it  was  formerly  called  A'zer- 
badegdn  or  A'derbfidegdn,  from  a celebrated  Fire-temple, 
which  not  only  imparted  this  denomination  to  the  place 
where  it  stood,  but  to  the  w hole  province  ; and  this  name  has 
been  altered  into  Azcrbaigan,  and,  by  those  who  affect  to  write 
after  the  Arabian  manner,  into  Azerbaijani^).  I must  not 
here  suppress,  although  it  seems  unworthy  of  serious  atten- 
tion, an  etymology  offered  for  this  name  from  a foreign  lan- 
guage, and  wholly  rejecting  any  allusion  to  the  Fire-temple 


0*)  A'zer  ( yjl)  *m*  ^ <kr  ( yO')»  M we  1“™  from  the  dictionary  Burkdn  Kdtea. 
aignify  the  same  as  iteth  ((./til)  "fire."  Azerabid  (ahl,jl)  or  the  “abode  of  fire,” 
is  the  Fire-temple  of  Tabi i:  (jjjJu  iJiLSi1),  dteek  kaieh  i Tabriz;  also  " the  name  of 
tile  city  of  Tabriz,"  (u: ■.«.*>  jJ*  (•by)-  Azerdbadtgdn  (^IfoUyjl) 

has  the  same  meaning,  “and  as  in  Tabriz  were  many  Fire-temples,  the  city  was  called 
“ A zmibrnitgaa  oil  that  account.”  A'zerbddegdn  (yljjb/Jl  without  altf  before  the 
ba),  signifies  both  the  Fire-temple  and  city  ot  Tabriz ; as  the  place  where  Fire  seas. 
In  a particular  manner,  guarded  or  preserved;  for  bddegdn  is  here  equivalent  to 
sAi/b  Ad  nrliiU-or  jb  4il^., » keeper,  guardian  or  treasurer;  and  A'zeror  A'der,  as 
wc  have  seen,  is  Fire  A'zerbdigdn  by  the  Arabs  written  A zerbaijan 

* is  of  the  same  signification ; also  **  fte)  the  name  of  that 

provim  p m which  the  city  of  Tabriz  is  situate,  (See  fiutU.  hat. ) Some  have  discovered 
a rest  in  blame  between  the  Persian  word  A zerbfiigdn  or  A'derbatg&n,  and  the  Greek 
name  of  this  country,  Alropatiu  or  Atropatena,  which  Strabo  derives  from  Atropatus, 
a cbici  who  saved  it  from  becoming  subject  to  the  Macedonians,  TVwvo^ia  fcexev  a'ro 
rov  Arpoiraroy  ijytfiovos,  Ac  i Lib.  XI).  Atropatus  might  easily  have  been  formed  from 
the  Persian  Aderabdd,  which,  as  above  explained,  means  the  *4  abode  of  fire;  ' but  this 
is  rather  a local  than  a personal  name;  aud  I suspect  that  the  country  was  so  called  (with 
or  without  the  syllable  gan  long  before  tlic  time  of  Atropatus  or  of  Alexander, 
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above  mentioned l4®).  Ebn  IIaukal,  who  travelled  in  the 
tenth  century,  speaks  of  Tabriz  but  incidentally,  merely 
enumerating  it  among  several  towns  of  little  note,  or  stating 
its  distance  from  others;  according  to  the  printed  translation, 
of  his  work,  (Or.  Geogr.  pp.  157, 164),  and  in  the  Manuscript 
fSttr  al  beldan)  he  adds,  that  Deir-i-Klitrkdn,  Kbui,  Selinas, 
Maraud  and  Tabriz,  (I  omit  some  names  indistinctly  written), 
“are  all  small  and  in  littleness  equal  one  to  another"(®°). 
Three  centuries  after,  Zacaiua  Cazvi'nt  describes  Tabriz 
as  a “ city  strongly  fortified,  and  the  capital  of  Azerbij&n. 
“It  has  so  happened,’’  says  he,  “that  until  the  present  tune, 
“(the  thirteenth  century  after  Christ),  Tabriz  is  the  only 
“ town  of  this  province  which,  according  to  report,  the  Turks 
“have  not  possessed”(St);  a circumstance  which  he  in  some 
measure  attributes  to  the  influence  of  those  celestial  signs, 
(the  Scorpion  and  Mars),  under  which  the  city  had  been 
founded.  From  Hamdallah  Cazvi'ni,  (who  during  the 
fourteenth  century  composed  so  long  a description  of  this 
place  that  1 must  here  endeavour  to  content  my  readers  with 
an  outline  of  it  and  a tew  extracts),  we  learn  that  Maraghah 
had  been,  at  a former  period,  the  capital  ot  Azerbaijhn;  but 


(")  ll  is  related  that  the  ancient  Moghul  conqueror  Ooho'z  or  Au'ghb'z  (jyi.l) 
a very  uncertain  and  half  fabulous  perionage,  by  some  supposed  contemporary  with  the 
Persian  king  Jbmshi'd),  having  subdued  Media,  was  so  much  pleased  with  the  fine 
plains  and  meadows  of  Aujun  ((i,'»-jl  J'j*- f y ]/«-*)  that  he  commanded  the  soldiers 
to  briug  each  in  bis  skirt,  a certain  quantity  of  clay  or  earth,  and  to  deposit  it 

on  this  spot;  he  himself  performing  the  same  task;  thus  a considerable  heap 
( ittj)  was  formed,  and  called  Azerbiigan,  •'  tor  izer  (ys)l)  in  the  Turin  (or 

Tatir)  dialect  signifies  high  or  lofty,  and  biigm,  persons  of  great  rank  and  power.” 
yUUUs-  y C&V  3 ^**1  yff  IS-iU  jj\ 

( flurhtm  Katra  in  voce  It  seems  to  me  probable  that  Oghu'z  or  Ao- 

GHU'Z  Khan  (as  he  is  generally  styled),  and  the  clay  furnished  by  each  of  his  soldiers, 
. have  been  by  some  mistake  confounded  with  Gha'za'n  Khan  and  the  stones  brought 
by  each  of  his  officers,  according  to  the  tradition  noticed  in  p.  306. 

j Ail  t_£»-/  ti-vsUa — Hjf  3 *0*3  ^3*  3 3 (*°) 

JSy  j\  JucP.j* ' ^ j'  I:  y (61) 

(MS.  Stir  al  Mid,  fourth  climate).  jJj-j  AiAw  ti  a Ala*. 
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that  in  his  time  the  chief  city  was  Tabriz (M),  which  he  places 
in  the  fourth  climate,  and  in  longitude,  (from  the  fortunate 
islands),  82-0 ; and  latitude  38-0,  from  the  equinoctial 
linens  “Zubeideh  Kha'tb'n,  the  wife  of  Ha'ru'n  ar- 
“rashi'd,  founded  it  in  the  175th  year  of  the  Hejrah ”(**), 
(or  of  the  Christian  era  791 ),  and  it  was  twice  overthrown  by 
earthquakes  within  three  centuries,  and  twice  rebuilt,  as 
Chardin  and  D’Herbeldt  have  more  fully  recorded  in  their 
accounts, compiled,  probably,  from  Hamdallah,  whose  MS. 
Persian  work  is  now  before  me(“).  But  he  proceeds  to  state 
some  particulars  which  they  have  omitted.  “The  ramparts  of 
“ Tabriz ,”  he  informs  us,  “inclosed  a territory  six  thousand 
“ paces  in  circumference;  the  gates  were  ten,  and  called,  the 
“gate  of  Rai;  of  K da  a (or  the  castle);  of  Sinj&rdn;  of  Tak; 
“ of  Varjt i;  of  Si  ShAlt  (or  the  thirty  kings) ; tiiegate  of  Mar- 
“ midn;  of  Nubereh,  and  of  Maukeleh.  But  when  in  the  time 
“of  the  Moghuls,  this  city  became  the  capital,  multitudes 
“of  people  assembled  there,  and  constructed  habitations  on 
“ the  outside,  in  such  numbers  that  about  each  gateway  there 
“ were  more  than  in  the  original  town,  and  the  population 
“ both  within  and  without,  amounted  to  the  highest  degree, 
“ when  Gha'za'n  Kiia'n  undertook  to  draw  a line  of  ram- 
“ parts  around  the  whole  place;  so  as  to  comprehend  all  the 
“ gardens  and  edifices,  with  the  villages  of  lalian  Kuh  and 


( ) o'  y sj  —a  I ts\jA  Lf  t 

He  probably  alludes  lo  (he  thirteenth  century  when  Hula'cu'  Kha’k  resided  princi- 
pally at  Maraghah. 


0 g ^ ) r L-r"J  We  find  the  same 

position  aligned  to  Tabriz  in  the  tables  ol  Nanshi  ah  iiin  I'd  si  and  of  Ulugh 
Beig.  See  "Hudson's  Minor  Geographers,*  Vol  111.  pp  as  ami  130 

J L^*41**  ■Xj* W sAJJJ  (^*) 

It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that  an  ancient  city,  bv  whatever name  I was  called, 
may  have  occupied  the  spot  on  which  Queen  Zubkidah  erected  Tabriz ; tor  it  has 
been  already  shown  in  the  course  of  these  volumes,  and  might  be  still  luilbcr  proved, 
that  by  Persian  writers  the  construction  of  a city  from  the  ruins  of  one  totally  fallen 
to  decay,  (a  new  name  being  generally  imposed!,  has  sometimes  been  vaguely  described 
as  the  original  foundation. 

(")  See  Chardin,  Voyages,  Ac.  Tome  II,  p.  310;  Rouen,  17S3.  D'Herbclot,  Bib- 
liotheijuc  Orientalc,  Tabriz. 
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“ Sinjardn.  In  consequence,  however,  of  his  death,  the  work 
“ has  remained  incomplete  ; and  the  circumference  of  this 
“wall,  called,  (after  its  founder),  Gha'za'ni',  amounts  to 
“twenty-five  thousand  paces,  and  in  it  are  six  gates,  distin- 
guished by  the  names  of  Afijun , Marshrrvan,  (or  llunsher- 
“ van ) , 6 'urdr&d,  Sham,  Set  (trad  and  Tabriz ”(66).  He  then 
notices  the  sumptuous  Musjrd  Jameu.  or  cathedral,  erected 
by  the  Vazir.' I’a'j  ad’di'n  Ai.i  Sha  h of  Tabriz,  outside  the 
mahulkh  UL*».)  (or  parish)  called  Shumiun  Ol  this 

building,  as  fie  says,  a full  description  woulu  require  many 
tongues,  (ajLjU^j  c hi  W z/~  ’ 11  exceeded  in  its  dimensions 

thi  celebrated  Aman-i  h imu  JyM  for  palace  of  Kiius- 
r a i ).  at  Madmen;  and  was  ornamented  with  much  sang - 
i-murmar  ._&-.)  or  marble ; but  having  been  hastily 
constructed,  it  very  soon  tell  to  the  ground.  “ And  there  are 
“ at  present,’’  continues  Ham  da  li.a  h,  “ as  many  stately  edifi- 
“ ces  in  Tabriz  and  its  two  suburbs,  as  in  all  Irbn  or  Persia 
“ besides.  The  city  is  watered  by  the  river  M ahrdn-rdd 
“which  flows  from  Mount  Suhend ; and  above  nine  hundred 
“ subterraneous  channels  or  aqueducts,  formed  at  the  expense 
“of  wealthy  individuals,  contribute  to  the  irrigation  of  their 
“ gardens,  and  yet  are  not  sufficient”(67).  The  climate  is  cold, 
he  informs  us,  and  the  water  of  the  river,  is  preferable  to  that 
which  the  drains  or  aqueducts  convey ; and  these  furnish 
better  than  the  wells;  which,  in  (that  quarter  properly  called). 


) s fj  J>'  3d3  ,3  } ^ — •'  (*^  dj*  s£yV  jy3  } O > 

jJ  c »*■  3 ‘jy  3 d**d*  3 3 33j3s*  > yyj)  j ddf*  ’ 

*— -'V1--  jf*  c>5 d*-  J3  ) d J3  tid'h-  1 — \3 

^yyr*J  y jyJ  I y 3**j?*t  cJrfl  3^  t3^ij  d*/'3 

3 uu^t*c  , dJL'b  lUnif  . j\t  tyf  d*1  3£~dj 

»AtV  jy3  3 j'  b y AjJ/  yV  J'  J»'*5  dj^J‘“  3 cMl 

Jl/ir‘3-  dir*/'  3 wVj'  ‘dir3  eA-  3 dj*  3 

jM?  3*3} r 3 i*^j' 

*£  r3  u3Jr*  f d37^  yd3  jd  r3  c3^  I67) 

jj+d  4$  Ay  djY*  ^ ' 3 I-  d^'~>.  *1  jijdi  ji*  W —d  d d 

imiy*  ti-'UU  j J c-yy  <*/»■  3 A-a<>  y A>)  . 

(M3.  AsiAat  al  Cutub).  jy^-ly 
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Tabriz,  it  is  necessary  to  sink  about  thirty  gaz;  in  another 
(Sham)  only  two;  and  in  one,  (the  Rabia  liashidi),  above 
seventy  g-aj,  before  water  can  be  obtained!68).  (Thegaz,it  may  . 
be  proper  to  repeat  here,  is  a measure  comprehending  forty 
English  inches).  Our  author  next  celebrates  the  variety, 
excellence  and  cheapness  of  the  grain,  fruits  and  other  pro- 
ductions of  Tabriz;  also  the  fair  complexions  and  beauty  of 
its  inhabitants,  condemning  at  the  same  time  their  pride  and 
arrogance ; on  the  subject  of  their  faults  and  virtues  he  quotes 
some  epigrammatical  tetrastichs;  of  which  two  appear  to 
have  been  composed  by  himself.  He  afterwards  enumerates 
several  Muhammcdan  saints,  whose  tombs  have  consecrated 
different  spots  in  the  vicinity  of  this  place;  but  I shall  not 
annoy  my  reader  by  copying  such  a list;  although  the  prin- 
cipal poets  buried  at  or  near  Tabriz  may  be  here  mentioned; 
these  are  Anveri  whom  he  entitles  Malek  as'shaara 

{yell  <_<L.)  or  “king  of  the  poets;”  Kiia'ka'ni  (^liU):  Zo- 
H E I 'll  AD  Dl'N  Fa'RIa'BI  ^jll  \ SlIAMS  AD  Dl'N 

Seja'sti  ^^ilanil  Ff.leki  SHuivA’Ni^^^flj). 

He  then  describes  the  seven  A 16/tiet  or  districts  which 

constitute  the  territory  of  Tabriz ; they  are  called  the  “ tiahiet 
“of  Mahr&n-r&d  (Jjj  of  Sardiud  of  Vandaher 

“ (j* jJj)  or  Sdiel  rud  (jy  JA.),  of  Ardanek  of  Riuhkdb 

“ (fcj'ijy),  of  Khanemrud  and  of  Baduxtan”  ; 

and  he  closes  his  account  by  stating  the  distance  of  Tabriz 
from  other  places  in  Azerbaij&n.  This  statement  I have 
subjoined,  according  to  the  best  copy  of  Hamdallaii’s 
Geography  in  my  collection;  but  must  remark  that  the  other 
three  manuscripts  differ  considerably  in  some  of  the  mea- 
sur.  ments,  and  that  there  is  not  one,  probably,  accurate  in 
all(6J).  The  MS.  Ajaicb  al  Gher/iieb  describes  Tabriz  as  a city 


‘■’■’V  $ ‘V  jl/p  I6*) 

* £ oUb j\ 


(**)  From  Tabriz  (j?jp)  to  Aujin  (^Wy)  8 fartanRt;  to  A'rdcbU  35;  to 

A'thntieh  35;  to  A'rmlak  or  OrmloA  (aa*)!)  35;  |o  Abkrr  ( jt>)  |4;  10 

Bnhgin  or  Pitkkin  18;  to  Khiti  Zb:  It.  Srlmtt  (^UL.)  IB;  to 

Bkan  {jy*-)  25;  to  Srr<iA  («'-.)  25;  to  Manigkak^]/^)  25;  to  tick  i Kkuirkin 
8 : to  Maraud  for*)  11 I to  Rakkjuv&n  24> 
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of  the  fourth  climate,  and  founded  by  Zuheideii  the  wife 
of  Ha  hu'n  Ar’rasiij'h,  since  the  introduction  oi  Islam  or 
the  Muhaminedaii  religion.  “ The  air  is  so  excellent,”  adds 
this  Manuscript,  “that  any  sick  person  brought  thither, 

“ recovers  his  health;  and  on  this  account  the  place  has  been 
“ denominated  Tab-riz,  or  tever-dispeHing(J0).  It  is  also  said, . 
“that  certain  springs  of  warm  water  in  the  neighbourhood 
“of  this  city  contribute  to  the  cure  of  invalids”(Tl).  Ahmed 
Ami  n Ra'zi,  author  of  the  MS.  Haft  Aklim,  although 
copious  in  his  biographical  notices  of  the  poets  whom  Tabriz 
produced,  has  not  added  to  our  stock  of  information  concern- 
ing the  city  itself;  which,  however,  he  describes  as  “ the  most 
“considerable  not  only  of  Azerbijhn,  but  even  of  Iran  or 
“ Persia”^*).  Respecting  the  moral  character  of  those  who  at 
different  times  inhabited  Tabriz,  as  on  the  subject  of  this 
city’s  name,  (always  supposed  to  be  a compound  of  the  words 
tab  (i_J)  and  riz  as  before  mentioned),  there  are  several 
witty  epigrams  besides  the  verses  to  which  I have  alluded  in, 
an  extract  from  Hamdallah’s  geography. 

♦♦♦♦  , 

(*)  From  tab  (or.  according  to  the  Turkish  pronunciation,  Ub ),  fever,  and 

riz  Jijf  (participle  of  rikhteu  to  scatter,  pour  out,  disperse.  See).  This 

obvious  derivation,  which  Chardin.  Sir  William  Jones  and  others  have  noticed,  is  coin 
firmed  by  a rare  Manuscript  now  before  me,  the  Dilsuz  nameh,  wherein  the  following 
line  rhymes  to  the  name  Tabriz, *3^  y *‘(a  city)  of  which 

the  earth  is  amber  aud  the  air  “ fever-di spelling"  ( tab-nz).  The  author,  it  may  be 
here  remarked,  was  u native  of  the  place  which  he  thus  celebrates. 

tjil  ^ y Si\j  jti  *£  t/yUjd  y CS-oUj  ^y*  ('  *) 

Mi  Ui  j\  ii  <_>!  /(AA*.  J oAjjS  jjjJ 

i jj>\  j'  cii/ 

(MS.  Ha/t  Aklim,  dim.  IV). 


3 Hi 
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Journey  from  Tabriz  to  Constantinople. 


HAVING  received  the  Government  despatches,  and  a 
variety  of  letters  from  the  Ambassador,  I took  leave  of 
my  friends  in  Tabriz  on  the  first  of  July,  (1812),  and  soon 
after  nine  o’clock  at  night,  set  out  from  Major  D’Arcy’s 
house;  rode  through  the  streets  for  above  a mile,  then  entered 
the  plain  and  passed  by  many  gardens.  On  thejourney  thus 
begun,  my  party  consisted  of  Mr.  Price,  who  had  for  some 
time  desired  to  revisit  England ; Kerbf.i.a'i  Husein  Kha  n 
(^U.  appointed  by  the  prince  to  attend  me  in 

quality  of  Mehmdnddr , as  far  as  the  Persian  frontiers; 
Mustafa,  a Thtar  or  Turkish  courier,  who, above  two  months 
before,  had  arived  from  Constantinople;  several  armed  men 
under  the  Mehmandar's  command;  our  servants;  a ch/irn/iddr 
(jblyU.)  or  conductor  of  the  baggage-horses  and  mules,  with 
two  or  three  assistants ; the  Ambassador’s  English  groom; 
two  Persian  jiluddrs  or  head  grooms),  and  two  mehters 
or  inferior  grooms),  having  in  their  charge  the  beautiful 
horses  sent,  with  various  articles  before  mentioned  (p.  372), 
as  presents  from  Fateu  Ali  Sha'h  to  the  Prince  Regent  of 
England.  These  Persian  grooms  rode  on ydbus  (jA)  or  horses 
of  a common  breed  and  little  value,  and  led  the  nobler  steeds, 
whose  great  activity,  strength  and  fierv  spirit,  rendered  the 
management  of  them  a task  always  difficult  and,  not  unfre- 
quently,  dangerous.  Our  private  baggage  with  the  royal 

{ i resents  and  despatches  intrusted  to  my  care,  constituted  ten 
oads,  and  a guide  was  procured  to  accompany  us  during 
the  first  stage  from  Tabriz.  The  night  proved  very  cloudy; 
there  were  several  showers  of  rain,  with  much  lightning ; and 
after  a ride  of  eight  or  nine  miles  on  the  plain  it  was  dis- 
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covered  that  we  had  lost  our  way ; the  guide,  (a  native  of 
Maraud  (jjy.),  having  in  the  dark,  (as  often  happens  on  noc- 
turnal excursions),  ran  away  or  “ escaped,”  (.xi  gurikhteh 
shud)  according  to  the  Persian  phrase.  We  proceeded, 
however,  whilst  the  Mehmanddr  indulged  in  projects  of  future 
vengeance  against  our  faithless  guide;  whose  ears  or  nose, 
he  swore,  should  suffer  from  the  knife.  This  poor  rustick,  I 
had  reason  to  believe,  was  not  a voluntary  companion;  those 
who  have  probably  received,  or  expect  blows,  instead  of 
money,  will  not  be  very  ready  to  offer  their  services. 

About  sunrise,  (on  the  second),  having  wandered  seven  or 
eight  miles  in  a wrong  direction,  we  fortunately  met  several 
hundred  soldiers,  going  in  bodies  of  twenty  or  thirty  to  join 
the  prince's  army  at  Tabriz;  they  shewed  us  the  right  path, 
and  behaved  with  much  civility  and  respect;  most  of  them 
were  handsome  and  well-formed  young  men ; some  carried 
muskets  and  bayonets  bearing  the  stamp  of  English  manu- 
facture, and  they  saluted  us  in  the  European  style.  A horse- 
man was  sent  forward  to  announce  our  approach,  and  the 
chiet  Ked  khudd  (tjio£)  or  householder  of  Su/idneh,  with  many 
of  the  inhabitants  came  about  half  a mile  to  meet  and  wel- 
come us.  As  we  passed  by  a field  of  corn  which  some  men  ; 
were  cutting,  one  held  up  in  his  hand  as  much  of  a sheaf  as 
he  could  grasp,  and  offered  it  to  me  in  a manner  not  by  any 
means  ungraceful.  The  same  symbol  of  hospitality  was  fre- 
quently extended  towards  us  during  the  course  of  our  sub- 
sequent journey  through  Armenia  and  Turkey.  About  six 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  we  alighted  at  Sujtfincli  (iiU^)  or 
Sufidn (*),  a pretty  village  with  many  trees  and  flourishing 
gardens.  It  contained,  as  the  people  informed  me,  one 
hundred  aud  fifty  houses  or  families;  and  here  we  enjoyed 
the  luxury  afforded  by  cool  and  excellent  water;  the  more 
grateful,  as  soon  after  midway,  the  air  became  almost  intol- 
erably hot.  Sfiji/ineh  is  distant  from  Tabriz  twenty-four  or 
perhaps  twenty-five  miles;  the  intermediate  country  being 


(')  vjjbf  “ wri'tcn  in  tilt  MS.  Piuzhat  al  Culub,  which  merely  rimrner.tet  it 
among  the  thirty  villages  belonging  to  Ardanek  ((jSJyl),  the  fourth  nahitt  (v£~iwl  )f 
or  territory  of  Tabriz. 
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flat  and  the  road  generally  good ; but  we  found  it  necessary 
at  least  thirty  times  to  ride  across  a river  and  different  cuts 
or  drains  of  water.  In  the  room  allotted  to  me,  and  well- 
furnished  with  a carpet  and  nammeds,  some  swallows  had 
domesticated  themselves  and  established  their  nests  on  a beam 
of  the  low  ceiling.  When  I admired  their  tameness  and 
confident  familiarity,  the  honest  ked  khudu  assured  me  that  the 
tenants  of  a palace  as  of  a cottage  were  happy  in  giving  shel- 
ter to  these  birds;  and  considered  the  person,  beneath  whose 
roof  they  sought  it,  as  favoured  with  an  auspicious  omen. 
This  circumstance  confirms  an  observation  which  I made  at 
the  Takht-i-Cqjar  or  prince’s  villa  near  Shiraz,  We  remained 
at  Si'ifidneh  during  the  second  of  July,  and  1 suffered  ex- 
tremely all  night  from  the  sultry  weather  and  the  multipli- 
city of  gnats  and  fleas. 


On  the  third  we  mounted  at  three  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
and  proceeded  along  a good  road,  crossing  some  hills  and 
many  rivulets;  at  the  ninth  or  tenth  mile  we  passed  a large 
caravansera,  once  a handsome  structure  of  brick,  now  falling 
to  decay ; this  stood  on  the  right  of  our  road,  and  was  called 
the  Caravamera-i-Yam;  near  it  were  some  arches  and  ruined 
walls  of  another  edifice.  One  mile  farther  we  saw  about 
two  hundred  tents,  the  summer  camp  of  a serbdzi  regiment; 
this  name,  vauntingly  adopted  bv  some  of  the  Fcisian  troops, 
I have  explained  in  p.  405.  The  ample  and  fertile  plain  of 
Maraud  appeared  thickly  speckled  with  villages  and 

trees;  with  gardens  and  fields  in  a stale  of  high  cultivation. 
Wc  descended  into  it  from  lofty  hills,  down  the  sides  of  which 
flowed  many  little  murmuring  streams;  these,  combined  at 
qertain  seasons,  form  a considerable  river.  Maraud , with 
its  castle,  situate  on  a tapeh  or  rising  ground,  presents  a very 
pleasing  view.  We  were  received  within  two  miles  of  it,  by 
the  governor’s  son,  and  twenty  or  thirty  allendants(’).  We 


(*)  The  young  man  rode  a fiery  and  vicious  horse  which  several  times  threw  our 
whole  party  into  great  confusion;  and  at  last  kicked  a pedestrian  so  violently  on 
his  leg  that  the  poor  man  fainted  ; when  I expressed  my  belief  that  the  Imne  must 
have  bceu  broken,  the  governor's  soil  very  coolly  replied,  "btkinist,  rib  ne dared ," 
(j/j J Si  J*j)  a common  Persian  phrase  signifying  “ there  is  nothing 

“ to  be  appre  coded,  no  harm  done,  it  is  a matter  of  oo  consequence,"  Ac. 
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soon  after  rode  through  a cemetery  of  great  extent,  in  which 
were  three  figures  of  rams,  cut  rudely  in  stone  and  larger 
than  the  natural  size  ; the  horns,  much  curled,  served,  almost 
solely,  to  distinguish  these  rams  from  the  lions  that  guard 
some  Persian  burial-places,  (See  Vol.  1.  p.  271).  We  arrived 
at  Maraud  soon  after  eight  o’clock,  having  travelled  about 
twenty  or  twenty-one  miles.  I was  lodged  in  a good  house, 
to  which  appertained  a well-stocked  garden,  abounding  with 
grapes  and  other  fruits;  but  the  heat  proved  intense,  and  the 
gnats  were  so  numerous  and  their  stings  so  keen,  that  they 
deprived  me  of  rest  during  the  whole  day,  although  I had 
not  enjoyed  any  the  night  before;  and  my  Persian,  Turkish 
and  Armenian  companions,  for  we  were  a motley  crew, 
became  objects  of  my  envy,  since,  stretching  themselves  on 
the  floor  of  a room  or  on  the  bare  earth,  they  seemed  to 
possess  the  power  of  commanding  sleep,  at  any  moment  of 
the  twenty-four  hours.  Maraud  exceeded  in  beauty  most 
Eastern  villages  that  I had  seen.  It  was  once  a considerable 
town  according  to  appearances  and  local  tradition,. which 
the  evidence  of  Chardin  confirms,  as  he  says  that  it  con- 
tained (in  the  year  lG73),  no  fewer  than  two  thousand  five 
hundred  houses.  “It  has  been  supposed,”  adds  he,  that  this 
was  the  Maudasara  of  Ptolemy  (Voyage,  Tome,  II.  p.  314); 
but  Chardin  might  have  perceived  that  both  in  name  and 
position,  the  Morunda  of  this  Geographer  agrees  better  with 
the  modern  Maraud (^j  and  of  their  identity  D’Anville  does 
not  entertain  any  doubt  (Geograph.  Anc.)  Maraud  (.Xyt)  is 
but  slightly  noticed  by  Ebn  Haukal;  he  merely  informs  us 
that  it  is  distant  from  Tabriz  a journey  of  two  days,  and  as 
much  from  Selmfa,  (Orient.  Geogr.  pp.  157,  164).  By 
Hamdallaii,  however,  it  is  more  fully  described,  as  situate 


(*)  Ptolemy  (Lib.  VI.  cb.  2,]  pl.ices  Mnndagara  in  Long.  87-45 

Rut  Momnda  in 81-20 

Marand,  according  to  observations  quoted  by  Char-  ) . r 

din  himself,  is  in  .........  ) 81*  o 

According  to  Nassi  R AO  DI  N Tt  SI  A'Ulugh  BeIG  30-45 

According  toH  AM  DAM.  AH 81-45 

And  according  to  the  MS  Takwim  of  Sa  dek  Ispa-  1 01 

HAN  I J 81-15 

A comparison  of  these  statements  will  sufficiently  prove  that  Marand  is 
of  Ptolemy. 


Lat.  39-30 
41  30 

37  50 

37-50 

30-19 

37  50 

the  Morunda 
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in  long.  81-45 ; and  lat.  36-19-  It  was  once,  he  says,  “ a city 
of  great  size,  and  the  circumference  of  its  walls  amounted  to 
eight  thousand  paces;  one  half  of  it,  more  or  less, still  remained 
(in  the  fourteenth  century).  The  climate  here  is  temperate, 
and  the  place  is  watered  by  the  river  Zatvir  (j£))  It  pro- 
duces wheat  and  different  kinds  of  grain ; cotton,  grapes  and 
other  fruits,  among  which  the  peaches  apricots  and  quinces 
are  most  excellent.  The  territory  dependent  on  it  compre- 
hends sixty  villages,  is  of  good  soil,  he  adds,  and  yields  an  am- 
ple revenue."  I heard  much  of  ancient  medals  discovered  near 
Maraud,  but  could  not  obtain  any  ; several  of  the  inhabitants 
seemed  to  believe  that  considerable  treasures  had  been  depo- 
sited underground  in  the  vicinity  of  this  place,  and  a respec- 
table man  assured  me  that  within  a few  weeks  many  pieces 
of  gold  and  silver  coin  had  been  found  here  under  some  old 
walls,  by  labourers  employed  in  digging,  who  sold  them 
shortly  after  to  a Sarrdf  or  money-changer  of  Iravcin,  whose 
name  he  mentioned,  and  from  whom  1 resolved  to  make 
inquiries  concerning  them.  We  were  profusely  supplied  at 
Maraud  with  fowls,  milk,  butter,  eggs  and  bread ; besides 
fruits  of  various  kinds;  and  I anticipated  the  comforts  of 
several  hours  sound  repose  (having  passed  two  nights  and 
days  without  sleep),  when  the  Mehmdndur  informed  me,  soon 
a ter  sunset,  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  us  to  proceed 
almost  immediately  on  our  way, as  he  understood  that  between 
Maraud  and  Gargar,  there  was  not  any  manzil  where  we  could 
find  shelter  from  the  heat;  that  the  intermediate  distance  was 
very  great,  and  that  we  could  scarcely  reach  our  stage  before 
the  sun  should  have  risen  to  a considerable  height.  We  set 
off’,  accordingly,  about  ten  o’clock  at  night,  (having  neglected 
to  visit  a spot  said  to  contain  the  bones  of  Noah,  Tiis  mother, 
or  wife);  but  had  not  advanced  more  than  six  miles,  by  a 
faint  starlight,  when  our  chthru/tdar  reported  that  one  of  the 
baggage-horses  was  lost;  and  he  imprecated  a thousand 
curses  not  only  on  the  progenitors  of  the  unfortunate  horse, 
but  on  the  mothers,  sisters,  wives  and  daughters,  of  those 
thieves  into  whose  hands  he  had  fallen ; in  these  imprecations 
all  the  Persians  united  their  voices;  meanwhile  it  relieved 
me  from  much  anxiety  to  ascertain  that  the  absent  load  con- 
sisted only  of  some  private  packages;  and  was  not,  as  I had 
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feared,  any  portion  of  the  royal  presents.  Horsemen  were 
sent  oft’ in  different  directions,  but  their  search  proved  vain; 
and  after  an  hour’s  halt  I proceeded  with  the  main  body  of 
our  party,  whilst  Husein  Kiia'n  and  two  servants  gallopped 
back  towards  Maraud.  About  the  nineteenth  mile  we  passed 
a ruined  caravansera ; and  at  ten  o’clock  on  the  fourth  (of 
July),  after  a most  unpleasant  ride  of  about  forty  miles,  over 
a bleak  and  barren  desert,  some  high  hills  and  deep  river- 
beds between  them,  we  alighted  at  Gargar  (SS),  both  men 
and  horses  nearly  exhausted  from  fatigue  and  excessive  heat. 

Here  we  remained  some  time  exposed  to  a burning  sun,  as 
it  was  found  that  the  people  could  not,  or  rather  would  not, 
receive  so  many  guests ; but  they  directed  us  to  two  small 
villages,  one  called  Alemddr  the  other  Luhrj&n  (^Vjjl), 

each  within  the  distance  of  three  miles.  To  these  piaces 
several  of  our  party  were  detached;  for  though  I knew,  and 
assured  the  inhabitants,  that  Gargar  was  assigned  for  our 
manzil  of  this  day,  yet  as  Husein  Kha'n  had  in  his  possess- 
ion the  prince’s  rakm  (jj,)  or  written  order,  respecting  the 
stages  of  our  journey,  1 could  not  reasonably,  nor  legitim- 
ately, until  his  arrival  from  Maraud,  attempt  to  enforce 
quarters  or  accommodation.  After  an  hour’s  halt  and  vain 
remonstrance,  I resolved  to  seek  shelter  in  one  of  those  vil- 
lages above  mentioned ; we  most  reluctantly  mounted  our 
weary  horses,  and  slowly  proceeded  about  one  mile  (which 
seemed  equal  to  a league),  when  some  of  the  men  who  had 
gone  forwards  met  us,  and  declared  that  the  people  of  LiiAr- 
jdn  were  still  more  inhospitable  than  those  of  Gargar;  for 
they  hud  insulted  and  beaten  one  groom,  and  obliged  another 
to  produce  his  pistol  (as  he  said)  in  his  own  defence.  On 
this  report  I turned  back  towards  Gargar,  alighted  and  seated 
myself  under  the  shade  of  a garden  wall;  here,  after  half  an 
hour,  one  of  the  chief  householders  came  to  apologize  for 
what  had  happened ; ascribed  it  to  a mistake,  and  added  that 
a room  was  ready  for  my  reception  in  his  own  house,  and 
that  quarters  and  refreshments  should  be  immediately  pro- 
vided for  all  the  party.  At  five  o’clock,  Husein  Kha'rt, 
the  Mehmdnddr,  arrived,  and  found  us  comfortably  settled 
and  enjoying  profound  repose.  The  horse  which  he  went  to 
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seek  had  wandered  into  the  field  of  some  poor  man,  who 
very  honestly  delivered  it  with  its  load,  to  the  Buzur g 
or  chief  person  of  Maraud , and  at  his  house  it  continued 
until  claimed  by  the  M elimduda'r,  whose  violent  exertions 
during  many  hours  of  the  sun’s  greatest  heat,  produced  a 
considerable  degree  of  fever.  Gargar  appears  to  have  for- 
merly been  more  considerable  than  at  present;  it  is  thus 
noticed  among  the  towns  of  A 'ztrbaijdn  by  II  am  da i.laii  ; 
“ Gargar,  its  products  are  wheat  and  cotton,  grapes  and  a 
“sufficiency  of  other  fruits.  Near  this  place Zia'  ai.  muck 
“of  A akhjcKan  erected  a bridge  over  the  river  Aras  (or 
“ Araxes),  a work  of  great  size  and  excellent  construction'^4). 

Early  on  the  fifth  we  prepared  to  set  out;  I previously 
inquired  after  the  health  of  IJusein  Kha'n;  he  had  slept  on 
the  flat  roof  of  a high  house,  and  was  sitting,  ready  booted, 
in  the  same  place,  surrounded  by  his  servants  and  many  vil- 
lagers, concluding  a very  summary  trial  of  those  men  who 
treated  us  with  such  inhospitality  on  the  preceding  day.  The 
culprits  had  been  represented  to  me  as  young,  tall  and  active; 
but  those  now  standing  before  the  Mehmimddr  were  old  and 
feeble;  one  he  had  already  flogged,  being  himself  the  judge 
and  executioner;  another  tefid  risk  or  white  bearded  peasant 
was  undergoing  an  examination,  his  hands  tied  behind  him 
with  a rope.  As  it  had  often  happened  on  similar  occasions, 
that  the  poorest,  oldest,  or  meanest,  and  not  the  most  guilty 
suffered,  I interceded  for  this  man  and  he  was  released.  We 
then  proceeded  seven  or  eight  miles  from  Gargar,  and  at  half 
past  six  o’clock  alighted  on  the  banks  of  the  Rttd-i-Aras^), 
or  celebrated  river  Araxes,  which  here  divides  Media  from 
Armenia.  A kenhdn  or  regiment  of  Persian  foot-soldiers 
had  unluckily  arrived  at  this  spot  an  hour  before,  and  com- 
pletely occupied  the  only  ferry-boat:  their  commander  having 

jdjdydi  Jjd  j UU-xmi j£j\  j A-) J j &£.  ^ (*) 

j\  y dyj  j) 

(*)  y<yl.  To  express  rittr  the  word  rid  (jy)  is  generally  prefixed  to  this  usrne; 
sometimes  ab  (<—»!),  and  in  several  manuscripts  (,y)  no  hr. 
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just  gone  over  with  fifty  or  sixty  men,  and  encamped  on  the 
Armenian  side,  where  we  saw  him  seated  in  lazy  state,  smoking 
a kale&n  at  the  door  of  his  splendid  tent.  Meanwhile,  the 
sun  glowed  with  intense  heat  and  dazzling  glare;  the  bunk  or 
strand  on  which  we  stood  afforded  not  the  smallest  shade, 
and  I became  extremely  desirous  of  passing  the  river  and 
proceeding  on  my  journey;  but  when  the  boat  returned  from 
the  other  side  so  many  Persian  soldiers  rushed  into  it  that 
ray  efforts  to  procure  room  were  vain.  1 applied  in  this 
distress  to  an  officer,  but  all  that  could  be  effected  by  the 
exertion  of  his  authority,  was  a place  for  one  person;  and  as 
1 had  resolved  not  to  leave  behind  me  the  Prince  Regent’s 
horses,  nor  the  royal  presents,  it  was  deemed  adviaeable  that 
Huskin  Kuan,  availing  himself  of  this  opportunity,  should 
go  over  to  the  general,  and  obtain  an  order  for  our  passage. 
This  was  accordingly  done,  Husein  Kha'n  returned  with  the 
order;  yet  five  hours  had  elapsed  before  the  impatient  sol- 
dier* would  allow  the  horses  and  baggage  to  be  ferried  across. . 
During  this  interval  I was  much  amused,  notwithstanding  the 
excessive  heat,  in  observing  those  extraordinary  groups  that 
all  around  me  covered  the  strand;  several  men  had  deposited 
their  muskets  together,  and  slept  beside  them,  basking  in  the 
fullest  sunshine;  others  entertained  a few  comrades  with 
songs,  and  some  related  the  wonderful  exploits  of  ancient 
heroes;  told  fairy  tales,  nr  ludicrous  anecdotes,  whilst  many 
boasted  of  their  own  warlike  feats,  or  amorous  adventures, 
digressing,  but  too  frequently,  into  circumstances  that  be- 
spoke depravity  the  most  disgusting.  1 delineated  also,  during 
this  tedious  halt,  the  unwieldy  ferry-boat  on  its  passage, 
comprehending  in  the  sketch  (See  PI.  LXXV),  a solitary 
guard  house,  the  commander’s  tent,  and  distant  mountains 
at  the  Armenian  side.  The  boat  was  most  clumsily  con- 
structed of  thick  planks,  between  which  the  water  entered  in 
several  parts;  its  plan  may  be  described  thus  -O,  and  seen 
in  profile,  it  appeared  as  in  the  Miscellaneous  Plate,  (Fig.  31). 
It  was,  however,  capacious,  and  sufficiently  adapted  from 
strength  to  the  purpose  of  a ferry  on  the  A raxes,  so  impe- 
tuous in  its  current,  so  liable  to  violent  floods,  and  here  sixty 
or  perhaps  eighty  yards  broad.  Of  this  noble  river  the  first 
view  excited  in  my  mind  the  recollection  of  two  or  three  lines , 

3 i. 
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from  Virgil  and  Statius,  which  with  many  other  classical  quo- 
tations may  be  found  appended  to  the  name  Araxes,  in  various 
works  of  lexicographical  compilation^).  The  stream  here 
runs  in  an  Easterly  direction  towards  A'rdub/id  (a 

town  distant  from  this  ferry  five  or  six  farsangs),  having  de- 
scended in  its  progress  from  the  North  West.  Yet  by  some 
extraordinary  errour  pervading  every  copy  of  the  A uzhat  al 
Culnb  which  I have  been  able  to  consult,  it  is  described  as 
running  in  a very  different  course.  That  work,  according  to 
my  best  manuscript,  informs  us,  that  “the  river  Aras  flows 
“ from  South  to  North.  It  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Kali 
“ Keldu  and  Ar:cn  arrum  (or  Arterum),  passes  through  the 
“regions  of  Armen  or  Armenia,  Azerbaijan  and  Arran;  and 
“having  united  its  stream  with  the  Knr  (or  Cyrus)  and  the 
“ Kara  sii  (or  black  water)  in  the  province  of  Gushtsbji(7), 
“ falls  into  the  sea  of  Khozar  (or  the  Caspian).  It  highly 
“promotes,  by  irrigation,  the  agriculture  of  those  countries 
“ through  which  it  runs.  In  length  its  course  is  equal  to  one 
“hundred  and  fifty  farsangs”(8).  With  more  accuracy  res- 


(•)  Such  as  the  **  Dictioimium  Historicum,  Gengraphicum,  Poeticum,"  &c.  Au- 
“Ihore  Carolo  Stcpbano,”  *2to,  Geneva*,  IfloO  The  same  work,  with  numerous  and 
valuable  additions,  by  Nicholas  Lloyd,  folio,  Oxon  1070;  and  the  “Lexicon  Uuiver- 
••  sale,'*  (Lugd  Bat.  I0D8),  of  the  indefatigable  and  voluminous  Hofmann ; who  has  nut, 
however,  respecting  the  Araxes,  added  much  to  the  information  given  by  his  prede- 
cessors above  mentioned. 

(T)  The  countries  and  rivers  mentioned  in  this  extract  are  particularly  described  in 
a geographical  work,  which  some  years  ago  I had  nearly  prepared  for  publication. 
Here  it  may  be  observed  concerning  Gushtatfi , that  in  the  fourteenth  ceutury  its  inha- 
bitants iippear  to  have  used  the  Pahlavi  language. 

) vV/  j'  'bd'*  J'*^  •t'jV  j'  u*y'  (*) 

Ji j)  ^ — j'  s & 

MS.  i\u:hat  at  Cutub.  <h  of  Uivtri).  AiU  j ,\jbV  j 

It  is  added  on  the  authority  of  the  Ajtneb  al  Makhtukiil,  that  any  person  who  ha>  passed 
through  this  river  in  such  a manner  that  the  lower  pwrt  of  his  body  was  under  water, 
may  relieve  a pregnant  woman  from  the  dangers  of  a difficult  ialtour,  by  placing  his  foot 
upon  her  back;  and  that  those  afflicted  with  the  ritklrh,  will  be  cured  of  that  disease, 
(by  divine  permission),  if  they  go  into  the  river  so  ili.it  the  water  may  touch  their  feet. 
Rishteh  1 believe,  is  used  to  express  the  “tape-worm;**  but  here,  perhaps,  it 

signifies  those  worms  that  breed  in  tbc  flesh,  at  Aleppo,  Baghdad,  in  many  parts  of 
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peeling  the  direction  of  its  course,  the  Aras  is  described  in 
the  Ajaieb  ul  beldan,  as  “flowing  from  West  to  East;  its  source 
“ being  among  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  and  its  current 
“extremely  rapid.  This  is  a blessed  or  fortunate  river,” 
adds  the  manuscript,  “ and  animals  that  fall  into  it  generally 
“come  out  in  safety”(9).  It  is  unnecessary  to  remark  a 
resemblance  so  obvious  as  that  which  exists  in  the  words 
uw,!  Aras,  Apai<i<  and  Araxes;  they  may,  perhaps,  be  traced 
to  the  Armenian  name  of  this  river,  which  is  written  Erasch 
b\  M oses  Cliorenensis,  (Hist.  Arm.  edit  Whiston,  pp.  32, 
87,  &c.)  That  through  some  inexplicable  confusion  the 
name  of  Araxes  was  applied  to  different  streams  by  Herodo- 
tus, Aristotle,  Polybius,  and  other  ancient  writers,  the  learned 
Vossius  informs  us,  in  his  observations  on  a pas-.age  of  Pom- 
ponius  Melai10).  The  Oxus  appears  to  have  been  so  deno- 
minated ; and  the  ingenious  Bayer  endeavours  to  prove  that 
in  former  ages,  under  the  name  of  Rus,  Ros,  Rhus  Rha  and 
Araxes,  the  river  Volga  was  designated(u) ; whilst  that  able 
geographer,  Rennel,  notices  the  mistake  of  Herodotus  in 
confounding  the  Jaxartes,  Eastward  of  the  Caspian,  with  our 
Median  or  Armenian  Araxes,  which  flows  into  that  sea  on  its 

Persia,  and  elsewhere.  The  Burhan  Katea  informs  us  that  they  resemble  threads  of 
a cord  proceeding  from  the  human  limbs  or  members,  and  that  they  more  particularly 
affect  The  inhabitants  of  LAr. 

Ji  X>  y &j\  j j£  (*‘V# 

That  the  dangers  of  parturition  might'iic  removed  by  the  mean*  above” mentioned, 
seems  fully  as  credible  as  that  they  should  yield  to  the  “ stone  called  Astiges,"  (X($o« 
Aortyijs  Ka\ovfi(yos\  found  in  the  Euphrates,  according  to  the  tract  TTepc  IT arnpuv, 
“on  Rivers,”  generally  ascribed  to  Plutarch.  (See  Hudson’s  Minor  Geo.  Vol.  II). 

A*-*-* j U*/  (9) 

j\  A>-  L. t rf*  ^ <-r^  ) 

Jui  *i|-  — ■ 'I  j k*‘  1 4 

(,#)  '*  Apparet  ex  his,”  savs  Vossius,  ‘‘'quam  vari£  nomen  Araxis  X veteribus  acceptum 
" fut-ril  et  quam  diversis  fluminibus  adtributum.”  'Hu-  passage  of  Mela  which  pro* 
duecd  this  observation  is  “Araxes  Tauri  latere  demmus."  Lib.  III.  c.  5.  Voasii, 
Observ.  ad  Pomp.  Melam.  (Hugo;  Comitis,  IG&B,  *2to,  p 244). 

(“)  “Nihil  horum  ad  Araxern  Media;  contend — omnia  aulc-m  ad  Volgara — Et  fuisse 
•*  utique  Volgae  vetustis  trmporibus  uonien  Arnxts , sivc  Bus,  Bos,  cl  Rhtis,  satis, 
“exploration  liabeo— Claudius  uutem  Ptoleimvus  Volgatn  vocal  Pa.  Bha,”  Ac. 
“ Tlieoph.  Sigef.  Bayer,”  de  oiiginc  et  priscis  sedibus  Scytharum,  pp.  334,  335,  tic. 
(iu  Act.  Petropol.  anno  1723). 
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Western  shore,  (Geogr.  of  Herodot.  pp.  204,  206).  I have 
already  observed  (Sec  Vol.  II.  n.  328)  that  the  name  of 
Araxes  is  given  to  a river  near  Pcrscpolis,  by  Strabo  and 
Diodorus;  we  learn  too  from  Strabo  and  Stephanus  Byzantius, 
hat  the  Pcncus  in  Thessaly  was  also  called  Araxes. 

Husf.in  Kiia'n,  at  his  return  from  the  Persian  comman- 
der’s tent,  found  me  exclaiming  bitterly  against  a violent 
wind  that  almost  suffocated  and  blinded  us  with  thick  clouds 
of  sand.  “Think  it  not  an  evil,”  said  he,  “we  are  rather 
“indebted  to  your  good  fortune,  and  the  influence  of  your 
“auspicious  horoscope  (or  ttiliaa  jJl),  that  this  wind  has 
“ happened  to  blow  and  cool  the  air;  for  without  it,  few  could 
“ have  borne  the  sun's  excessive  heat,  exposed  thus,  hke  you, 
“during  several  hours  on  the  naked  strand.”  At  last, 
though  eighteen  or  twenty  soldiers,  after  many'  struggles,  for- 
cibly intruded,  we  obtained  places  in  the  boat;  were  ferried 
over  from  the  Median  or  Persian  side  of  the  Araxes,  and 
landed  in  Arinenia('*). 


Through  some  mismanagement  of  our  people  amidst  the 
bustle  and  confusion  caused  by  the  Persian  rabble,  many 
of  our  baggage  horses  strayed  away,  and  above  an  hour 
elapsed  before  they  were  all  collected  and  reloaded.  During 
this  delay  I was  induced  to  drink  copiously  two  or  three 
times  of  the  river  water;  which,  although  brown  from  the 
quantity  of  sand  excited  by  the  rapid  current,  was  to  me,  at 
that  lime  heated  and  thirsty,  extremely  palatable.  We  set 
out  at  length,  and  proceeded  over  a parched  and  barren 
country  about  three  miles;  then  descended  by  a steep  kutel 
or  hilly-road,  and  saw  the  remains  of  Julfa  (UL-),  a city  now 
in  perfect  decay;  situate  on  the  bank  of  the  A.axes,  among 
rocks  and  mountains  of  most  extraordinary  appearance,  and 
near  it  the  ruins  of  a castle  and  a small  tower.  We  winded 
about,  close  to  the  river  which  ran  on  our  left,  and  at  the 
foot  of  those  rocks  and  mountains  on  our  right;  passed  by  a 


f*)  The  Persian  Geographers  not  regarding  the  natural  limits  marked  by  the  Arares, 
describe  many  places  of  Armenia  as  still  lelonging  to  the  Persian  province  of  Am- 
hbjjan. 
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beautiful  spring  of  the  purest  water,  called  chashmeh-i-gulistdn 
<u^».)  or  “ fountain  of  the  rose  garden,”  and  arrived 
at  Ju  If  a about  three  o’clock,  after  a ride  (from  the  ferry)  of 
five  or  six  miles;  during  which  Husein  Kiia’n  pointed  out, 
far  distant  in  Armenia,  the  Kuli-e-Mdr  or  “mountain  of 
“serpents;”  so  denominated  from  the  immense  number  of 
these  reptiles  which  are  said  to  assemble  there  at  certain  sea- 
sons, and  fight  in  distinct  bodies  like  men(13).  My  mantel, 
the  best  that  Julf'6  afforded,  was  the  humble  dwelling  ofa  poor 
Armenian  who  evinced  much  hospitality,  and  soon  provided 
an  excellent  dinner;  fowls,  eggs,  good  milk,  butter  and  bread, 
besides  fish  which  I saw  alive,  just  taken  out  of  the  Araxes, 
within  twenty  paces  of  the  house;  this  was  raised  against  the 
wall  of  an  old  and  halt-ruined  caravansera,  which,  however, 
still  retained  its  handsome  stone  gateway. 


Next  morning,  (the  sixth),  at  an  early  hour  I examined  the 
principal  remains  of  Julfa , whereof  forty-five  Armenian 
families,  apparently  of  the  lowest  class,  constituted  the  entire 
population.  But  of  its  former  inhabitants,  the  multiplicity 
was  sufficiently  evinced  by  the  ample  and  crowded  cemetery, 
situate  on  a bank  sloping  towards  the  river,  and  covered  with 
numerous  rows  of  upright  tomb-stones,  which  when  viewed 
at  a little  distance,  resembled  a concourse  of  people,  or  rather, 
regiments  of  troops  drawn  up  in  close  order.  But  these 
were  the  memorials  of  many  generations,  the  aggregate  of 
several  centuries;  and  I much  doubt  whether  the  local  reports 
concerning  this  city’s  former  size  and  splendour  are  entitled 
to  credit(14).  The  houses  were  chiefly  built  of  stone  and 


(“j  Kih  e miir  (f*  rf)  ; a place  called  Sur  Mari  (^L,  jf*)  *s  slightly  men- 
tiooed  by  Ham  ball  ah,  as  one  of  the  territories  belonging  to  Kakh  chu&n.  That 
Geographer  also  notices  Dizh  i mar  (j\*  a considerable  district,  northward  of 
Tabriz,  and  consisting  of  about  ti fly  villages,  (cb.  of  Azerbaijan.  J 


(M)  Our  countryman,  John  Cartwright,  above  two  centuries  ago,  estimated  the  bouses 
of  Chiulfal at  2000,  and  the  inhabitants  at  10,000;  he  found  the  buildings  “ very  faire, 
* all  of  hard  quarry  stone;  and  the  inhabitants  very  courteous  and  affable,  great  drinkers 
44  of  wine,  but  no  braulers  in  that  drunken  humour;  and  when  they  are  most  in  drinke, 
44  they  poure  out  their  prayers,  especially  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  as  the  absolute  com- 
‘‘mander  of  her  Sonne  Jesus  Christ,"  See,  (The  Preacher’s  Travels,  p.  36,  Lond. 
1C  11).  The  population  of  Jut/A  was  reduced  in  1072,  as  Chardin  informs  us,  to  about 
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most  appeared  very  mean  habitations.  From  a rising  ground 
among  the  ruins  near  the  old  church,  where  one  handsome 
sepulchral  monument  yet  exists,  with  an  Armenian  inscrip- 
tion and  ornaments,  I sketched,  (See  PI.  LXXVI),  the  frag- 
ments of  a bridge  which  not  far  below  the  town  once  crossed 
theAraxes,  terminating  on  the  Persian  or  Median  side  in  an 
an&ret  or  building  which  some  styled  a castle,  but  which 
seemed  to  be  rather  a gateway.  Beyond  this  the  view  repre- 
sents, connecting  the  rock,  several  steep  and  lofty  mountains 
which  offer  very  extraordinary  aspects.  Many  huge  masses 
of  rock  had  lately  fallen,  during  earthquakes,  and  indeed  the 
whole  country,  for  many  leagues  around  Julfd,  bespeaks 
some  ancient  and  most  tremendous  convulsion  of  nature, 
which  seems  to  have  torn  the  hills  into  uncommon  forms, 
leaving  theiroutlines  broken  and  irregular.  I walked  through 
several  fields  to  visit  the  Gumbed-i-dukhtcr  (yU-j  or  “datn- 
“sel’s  tower;’’  an  edifice  of  uncommon  architecture,  erected 
as  tradition  relates  by,  or  for,  the  daughter  of  Kuojeh  Na- 
zer,  a wealthy  merchant,  at  whose  expense  also  were  founded, 
the  caruvansera  on  the  Persian,  and  one  on  the  Armenian  side 
of  the  river,  and  other  buildings  of  publick  utility.  The 
daughter’s  tower  is  of  a brownish-red  stone,  that  easily  yields 
to  the  impression  even  of  a pen-knife,  as  I found  on  cutting 
the  initial  letters  of  iny  name.  The  base  is  a square  of  seven 
yards  each  front,  but  the  upper  part  consists  of  twelve  faces. 
The  sketch  which  1 made  will  best  describe  the  plan  and 
appearance  of  this  structure.  It  exhibits  (See  PI.  LXXVI), 
the  two  door-ways;  one,  (the  undermost),  very  low;  giving 
admission  to  a vaulted  chamber,  in  the  ceiling  of  which  is  a 


tliirtv  Armenian  families;  it  was  said  that  the  houses  of  this  city  once  amounted  to 
4000.  but  judging  fmrn  the  ruins  he  could  not  allow  half  that  number;  and  he  regarded 
Eski  Julfd  »r  “Old  Julfa,”  (for  so  it  is  distinguished  hv  the  Turks  from  new  Jut/d 
neat  Itfahdn ),  as  one  ot  the  most  barren  and  frightful  spots  imaginable.  '•  Je  nc 
**  pcii><  pas  qu  il  y ail  au  monde  uu  endroit  plus  sterile  el  hideux.”  (Voyage,  Tome  II. 
p.  300,  Kourii,  1723.  I was  myself  much  inclined  to  adopt  this  opinion ; yet  an 
iiigenioii*  traveller  regards  it  as  the  ancient  A riamene,  uc'£toit  I’Ariamene  de*.  anriens, 
“ ville  duu  ties  grand  commerce,”  and  containing,  until  the  time  of  Sha’m  Abba's, 
3000  li. uses.  Seethe  “Voyages  d’un  Missionaire,"  p 187,  Paris,  1730  < the  author, 

who>e  name  does  not  appear  in  the  work,  i<  now  known  to  have  been  Pere  Villot ; he 
was  at  Julfd  in  1001  . The  remole  antiquity  seems  to  me  very  doubtful;  .Julfd  is 
not  mentioned  by  the  Armenian  geographer  and  historian  Moses  of  Chorene,  nor  by. 
the  Persian,  Ham  ball  au. 
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circular  hole;  through  this  I could  perceive  that  the  upper 
room  was  occupied  by  a few  pigeons,  and  that  the  walls  pre- 
sented neither  inscriptions,  paintings,  nor  any  object  worthy 
of  minute  inspection.  Externally,  the  damsel’s  tower  isneatly 
decorated  with  sculptured  dowers,  and  in  some  compart- 
ments, with  reticulated  work;  also  a line  or  border  at  the 
base  of  the  upper  chamber,  resemoling  that  pattern  called 
by  antiquaries  the  Mieander,  so  often  delineated  on  Greek 
or  Etruscan  vases,  thus  aaaga  As  Khojeh  Nazf.k,  for 
whose  daughter  this  tower  is  said  to  have  been  constructed, 
was  contemporary  with  Sha'ii  Abba's,  its  antiquity  cannot 
be  traced  much  beyond  two  hundred  years.  I thought  it, 
however,  worthy  of  some  notice,  on  account  of  its  singular 
architecture.  Besides  the  ruined  bridge  (represented  in  PI. 
LXX  VI),  there  yet  appear  many  vestiges  of  another,  likewise 
built  of  stone,  and  nearer  to  the  town;  that  one  of  these  was 
the  famous  bridge  already  celebrated  by  IIamdallah  (See 
p.  424),  and  by  Shbrif  au’di'n  Ah  as  below  quoted, 
I have  not  ascertained,  but  am  much  inclined  to  believe(u). 
It  is  said  that  Sha'h  Abba  s demolished  all  the  bridges  of 

«««««>  *♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦«  ♦ »•♦♦♦  • ♦ 

(**)  The  bridge  of  Zia'  AL  Mulk  (»— on  which  Taimu'R  croased  the 
A raxes  in  1380,  is  described  as  unequalled  throughout  the  world  for  strength  and 
beauty,  (f^jJ  J by  SliERtF  Ao’ni'N  Ali,  in  the  his- 

tory of  that  barbarian  conqueror,  ((took.  II.  ch.  53),  translated  into  French  by  Fetis 
de  la  Croix,  very  faithfully  and  ingeniously,  as  appears  from  a collation  of  his  work 
with  the  original  Persian.  It  was  situate  iu  the  territory  of  Sakhjuan , “near  the  town 
or  village  of  Julahoh  Ajy  where  the  river  Aras  “ flows  at  the  foot  of 

a mountain,  ” cr*'J  j')'  Among  the  arches  one  exceeded  in  breadth 

lists  gaz  (ij'jj  J olib  or  nearly  seventy  English  yards;  and  this  great  tuk 

(.jib)  or  arch  was  immediately  connected  with  the  mountain  #y£?)>  whilst  its 

lower  part  was  furmed  into  a Cararamnai,  and  each  end  of  the  bridge  was  guarded  and 
ornamented  bv  a beautiful  drrwazrh  or  gateway  of  atone  I . Yhaj  aj  -' ) • 

The  ruin,  delineated  in  Plate  LXX  VI,  agree  sufficiently  with  this  description ; and  I 
suspect  that  the  name  of  Julahah  lias  hern  altered  into  Julfa.  . The  bridge  is  not 
noticed  by  it  a'tipi,  in  bis  poetical  history  of  Tai'mu'R  : for  be  informs  us  that  Hie 
conqueror  having  advanced  from  Tabriz , placed  boats  on  the  river  Arat,  or  Arases, 
(^ayl  i_>'j  JilS  and  "then  passing  into  the  country  of  infidels,  he  over- 

" threw  their  idol  temples.”  _ 

dj  j\. *KAry  r?  ff 
burning  the  Christian  crosses  and  erecting  maijedi  (or  mosques)  iu  the  place  of  churches, 
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this  country  that  the  Turks  might  be  arrested  in  their  hostile 
invasions;  but  the  Araxes  would,  probably,  before  this  time, 
have  effected  their  destruction,  conformably  with  the  charac- 
ter of  this  impetuous  river,  familiar  to  every  classical  reader 
from  the  words  of  Virgil,  “pontem  indignatus  Araxes.” 
(iEneid.  lib.  viii.  v.  728).  I shall  not  here  attempt  to  inquire 
whether  on  or  near  the  site  of  these  modern  structures,  stood 
the  ancient  bridges  which  “indignant  Araxes”  was  “com- 
pelled” to  bear,  by  Xerxes,  Alexander  and  Augustus^6). 

It  was  observed  in  p.  47,  that  Sua'h  Abba’s  removed  the 
inhabitants  of  Julfd  to  a spot  in  the  suburbs  of  Isfahan,  which 
they  distinguished  by  the  name  of  their  old  Armenian  resi- 
dence. Of  the  few  householders  that  now  remain  in  the  original 
Jul/a,  five  or  six  came  to  solicit  my  interest  with  the  Ambassa- 
dor; representing  their  extreme  poverty;  the  oppression  they 
suffered  in  contributing  to  the  levies  of  serbazi  troops,  and 
requesting  through  his  influence,  an  amelioration  of  their 
wretched  state.  They  informed  me  that  near  the  town  was 
an  ancient  place  of  Christian  worship,  (which  the  Persians 
called  Kelisia  Latlni,  or  the  “Latin  church;”)  another,  I have 
already  mentioned,  as  completely  decayed ; and  the  people, 
it  was  said,  generally  assembled  in  a small  gumbed  or  tower 
of  very  simple  and  rude  construction,  for  the  performance  of 
their  religious  ceremonies.  Here  I remarked  that  whole 
families  inept  in  the  open  air,  not  merely  on  the  roofs  of 
houses,  (a  common  practise  elsewhere  during  the  warm  wea- 
ther), but  on  mats  or  carpets  spread  near  the  river  side. 
Both  men  and  women,  (it  must  be  considered  that  they  were 
poor),  seemed  to  have  made,  when  retiring  at  night,  scarcely 
any  alteration  in  the  dress  which  they  had  worne  during  the 
day  ; and  some  little  boys  and  girls  enjoyed  the  luxury  of 
almost  perfect  nakedness.  Thus  at  SbifiAneh , when  setting 
off  about  three  o’clock  in  the  morning,  I saw  my  landlord 


(*•)  Quern  pontibus  nixus  eft  Xerxes  conscendere;  vcl  cut  Alexander  ma^ntis  pontem 
fecit;  quern  fltimiiiis  increment  u ruperunt;  quern  postca  Augustus  lirniiore  |xmte  liguvit.” 
See  flit'  commentary  of  Servius  on  tiie  line  above-cited  of  Virgil;  to  ubicb  Statius 
alludrs  (in  ln%  Silv.  lib  IV.  v.  79),  "Patiens  Latii  jam  pontis  Araxes/’  and  Claudian,  ( 
(lib.  I).  **  Ponletnqoe  pal i cogetur  Araxes.” 
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reposing  on  a nammed  in  the  garden,  his  wife  sitting  up  beside 
him,  apparently  just  awaking,  wrapped  in  a white  sheet,  and 
nursing  an  infant,  whilst  other  children  slept  at  her  side. 
Many  similar  groups  may  be  seen  by  those  who  travel  among 
the  dwellings  of  Asiatick  peasants,  during  the  intense  heat  of 
summer.  At  JulJ'6  I found  it  necessary  to  leave  the  door  and 
windows  of  my  room  open  all  the  night;  it  did  not  therefore 
much  surprise  me  to  discover  in  the  morning  an  old  familiar 
cat  purring  on  my  bed,  and  five  or  six  lambs,  besides  several 
chickens,  collected  near  it;  they  had  frequently  visited  me 
the  day  before. 

We  departed  from  JiilfYt  about  ten  o’clock  at  night,  and 
reached  Nakhjuan,  or  more  correctly,  blakhchuAn(ir),  on  the 
seventh,  a little  before  six  in  the  morning;  thedistance  between 
those  places  may  be  estimated  at  twenty-six  or  twenty-eight 
miles;  the  road  in  general,  being  very  good,  but  intersected 
by  many  streams.  When  nearly  half-way,  the  dawn  not 
having  yet  appeared,  we  were  alarmed  by  a sudden  call  from 
some  men  concealed  among  bushes  close  to  the  road  side. 
Mustafa  the  Tdtdr  answered,  and  almost  immediately  after 
discharged  his  long-barrelled  pistol,  (such  as  the  Turks  so 
generally  wear  in  their  girdles),  directly  at  the  spot  whence 
the  voice  had  issued  ; and  recommended  that  we  should  gallop 
on  a few  hundred  yards,  apprehending  that  robbers  might 
be  lying  in  wait  for  us.  What  was  the  result  of  his  shot  we 
never  heard ; but  it  is  probable  that  the  lives  of  many  innocent 
persons  are  thus  sacrificed  through  that  precipitancy  and 
culpable  promptness  of  the  Turks  in  using  their  long  knives 
anti  pistols.  Nakhchuun,  as  seen  from  the  path  by  which 
we  approached  it,  offered  to  the  eye  nothing  more  than  a flat 
line  of  trees  and  gardens,  mud  houses,  and  ruined  walls,  with 
a gum  bed  or  edifice,  that  shall  hereafter  be  more  particularly 
described.  But  over  the  left  or  western  end  of  this  line  ap- 
peared the  majestick  Ararat,  distant  fifty  or  sixty  miles,  yet 

(,T;  Tbe  orthography  of  this  name  is  thus  ascertained  in  the  Diet.  Durban  Katea. 

Jvb ) <_<*■>*  rb  ojy  i)  3 

u Nakhchutm  tor  Aakhchenm  ),  sprit  with  the  Persian  letter  chim  ill  wau,  anti  equi- 
**  aalcut  in  metre  to  tbe  word  Marzebati,  is  the  name  of  a certain  place  and  territory.’* 
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seemingly  near;  and  in  this  point  of  view  resembling  an  im- 
mense pyramid ; the  summit  and  part  of  the  sides  covered 
with  an  eternal  snow;  whilst  the  base  was  enveloped  and  con- 
cealed in  mist.  When  one  of  our  party  first  pointed  towards 
A'gricldgh  and  said  “That  is  the  mountain  on  which  the  ark 
“ ( Kashti-Nuhh  or  the  ship  of  Noah)  rested,”  I 

looked  in  vain  for  sonic  moments  all  around  the  general  range 
of  hills;  butat  length  discovered  its  white  head  exalted  high 
above  them  among  the  heavens,  and  apparently  separated 
from  the  horizon  by  a thick  volume  of  clouds.  Its  evening 
aspect  1 sketched  when  the  snow  and  inequalities  of  the  sides 
were  lost  in  shade,  (See  Plate  LXXIX);  and  afterwards 
during  the  progress  of  my  journey  delineated,  from  different 
places,  its  greater  and  lesser  ridge,  as  will  appear  in  the  same 
plate.  We  met  near  the  town,  eight  or  ten  horsemen  who 
had  come  out  to  welcome  us;  one  of  them  informed  me  that 
the  governor  was  then  at  Tabriz ; and  they  conducted  us 
through  the  burial-place,  and  across  a fine  stream  of  limpid 
water,  on  which  had  once  been  a handsome  bridge,  (the  ruins 
of  eight  or  nine  brick  arches  still  remaining),  to  our  respective 
manzels.  Mine  was  a very  good  house,  where  I found  an 
ample  breakfast  provided;  excellent  bread,  eggs,  milk  and 
butter;  besides  cherries,  apricots  and  apples ; served  up  in 
bowls  and  dishes  of  the  finest  old  porcelain,  or  real  china- 
ware.  In  the  evening  I received  a visit  from  the  governor’s 
brother;  a young  man  who  held  the  rank  ot'Sarhang 
or  field  officer,  under  the  new  military  Nizam  or  system 
of  European  discipline,  directed  by  Major  Christie.  The 
principal  monument  of  antiquity  here,  according  to  his  re- 
port, was  a lofty  gtimbed  or  tower,  with  inscriptions  in  some 
unknown  character;  and  near  Nakhchudn  several  pieces  of 
money  had  been  found,  which  he  pronounced  coins  of  Daki- 
anhs ; a name,  as  I afterwards  perceived,  bestowed  by  the 
people  of  this  country  on  all  the  ancient  medals  which  they 
did  not  understand ; these,  he  said,  were  commonly  given  to 
women  or  children,  who  wore  them  as  ornaments.  In  the 
course  of  our  conversation,  I learned  from  this  intelligent 
Sarhang  that  at  A rdiib/id,  (about  twelve  farsangs  distant), 
a certain  tree,  of  the  elm  species,  supposed  to  be  more  than 
one  thousand  years  old,  (its  vast  trunk  being  hollow  from 
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decay,  but  the  upper  branches  still  flourishing),  was  almost 
worshipped  by  the  inhabitants  of  that  place,  who  protected 
it  from  injury  with  superstitious  care;  observing  towards  it 
the  respect  due  to  a pir  or  venerable  and  aged  personage  of 
religious  celebrity ; and  he  added,  that  persons  when  afflicted 
by  the  tab-u-larz  Qj  } (fever  and  ague),  or  any  other 

malady,  placed  themselves  before  this  tree  and  fancied  that 
they  beheld  the  figure  of  a jin  or  preternatural  being,  among 
its  leaves,  or  in  the  combinations  of  its  branches;  and  then 
invoking  it,  fastened  on  its  boughs,  rags  or  small  pieces  of 
their  clothes,  as  I have  before  remarked,  concerning  the  trees 
called  dirakht  i fazl,  (See  Vol.  I.  Append.  No.  9).  There 
were,  also,  he  said,  in  the  neighbouring  mountains,  several 
rude  stones  regarded  by  the  peasants  with  a degree  of  respect 
almost  equal  to  that  in  which  they  held  the  famous  tree  of 
Aurdub/'id;  all  this  he  condemned  as  remains  of  the  ancient 
lut-percsti  (^I^i^)  or  idolatry,  still  lingering  in  this  country 
since  the  time  when  Noah  and  his  family  descended  into  it 
from  Mount  Ararat.  Another  person  spoke  of  a ruined 
Atesh-kMneh  (ajU.^1)  or  “Fire-temple,”  five  orsix  farsangs 
distant  from  Nakhchuan;  but  unfortunately,  like  the  tree  and 
stones  above-mentioned,  which  I longed  much  to  visit,  not 
situate  on,  nor  very  near,  the  line  of  my  intended  journey. 

It  was  now  reported  to  me  by  Kahi'm  Beg  (u£n  pj),  the 
chief  Persian  groom,  (who,  from  the  commencement  of  our 
expedition,  assumed  the  dignity  of  M'ir-&kh{ir  (j*.\  or 
“Master  of  the  Stables”),  that  our  horses  required  this  night’s 
and  the  next  day’s  rest.  I resolved  therefore  to  defer  until 
morning  my  examination  of  the  gumbed  and  other  ruins  in 
Nakhjewan;  meanwhile  contenting  myself  with  the  prospect 
of  Ararat,  which  I sketched  a little  before  sunset,  from  a spot 
South-Eastward  of  the  town.  Thus  seen,  the  magnificent 
mountain  appeared  as  I have  already  described  it  in  the 
morning  view;  differing  solely  through  the  effect  of  sunshine, 
which  at  an  early  hour  showed  the  snow  upon  its  summit, 
but  now  illuminating  only  the  western  side,  left  in  uniform 
shade,  of  a dark  blue  or  misty  colour,  that  face  which  was 
visible  from  Nakhchuan;  the  clouds  of  evening  and  the  distant 
horizon  being  gloriously  tinted  by  the  setting  rays.  Neither 
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were  the  two  ridges,  nor  the  inequalities  of  Ararat  discerni- 
ble; all  seemed  blended  or  fore-shortened  into  the  form  of  a 
pyramid,  having  its  base  longer  than  the  sides;  but  as  we  sub- 
sequently advanced  along  it  in  a North-Western  direction, 
the  two  summits  seemed  gradually  to  separate,  as  I have 
endeavoured  to  express  in  the  outlines  accurately  delineated 
on  the  plain  of  Sher&r  and  at  Iravan,  (See  PI.  LXX1X). 

■ ■ 

On  the  eighth,  I began  soon  after  six  o’clock  to  explore  the 
town  of  Nakhchuhn,  extensive  even  in  decay ; bv  far  the 
greater  part  consisting  of  ruins;  among  these  were  numerous 
remains  of  excellent  houses,  and  in  the  deserted  streets  a 
limpid  stream  which  had  supplied  fish  for  mv  last  dinner. 
Thegwn&cd  already  mentioned,  comprised  a spacious  vaulted 
chamber,  the  brick  walls  of  which  were  perfectly  bare  inside; 
but  it  exhibited,  on  the  outside,  a C6fi  inscription,  of  blue 
glazed  tile-work,  much  defaced  Beyond,  were  the  ruins  of 
a mosque  with  two  cylindrical  towers  or  mimrehs;  the  frontof 
this  edifice  presented  three  Cuji  inscriptions;  one  resting 
horizontally  over  the  door-way,  in  blue  tile-work;  the  other 
two  perpendicularly  placed  at  the  sides,  were  in  raised  cha- 
racters of  plain  brick.  Both  these  edifices  I sketched  (as  in 
PI.  LX XVI).  Amid  such  a scene  of  decay  and  desolation,  it 
afforded  some  pleasure  to  meet  three  or  four  young  women, 
who,  after  a slight  affectation  of  holding  up  their  veils,  dis- 
played faces  extremely  pretty ; but  since  our  departure  from 
Tabriz,  I had  remarked  a gradual  decrease  of  prudery.  The 
females  did  not  here,  as  sometimes  in  the  southern  provinces 
of  Persia,  seem  disconcerted  when  we  rode  by  theii  houses 
about  sunrise, and  saw  them  reclining  on  cursis  {^J)or  wooden 
frames  covered  with  carpets,  or  felt  nammeds  (j*j);  or  lying 

under  lehafs  (, >W)  or  quilts,  on  the  flat  roof.  Nakhchudn, 

where  we  suffered  much  from  heat,  is  liable  in  winter  to  intense 
cold.  People  of  the  lower  classes,  as  in  almost  every  place 
between  this  and  Cazvln,  speak  Turkish  only;  even  a man  of 
genteel  rank  who  visited  me  here,  did  not  converse  in  Persian 
with  ease  or  fluency. 

The  name  Nakfyetzan  or  Jj***  Nakhchu&n,  as  perhaps 

more  correctly  spelt,  See  p.  433),  sufficiently  agrees  with 
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j Saxouana  (Sa&uava),  as  Ptolemy  (Lib.  V.  c.  13),  called  this 
place  in  the  second  century;  imitating,  without  doubt,  th* 
original  pronunciation  of  the  Armenians  themselves,  which, 
probably,  was  Nakkdzhuvan  (or  like  it),  for  so  one  of  their 
writers,  Moses  Chorenensis  iHist.  p.  71),  in  the  fifth  century, 
entitled  this  city,  which  his  countrymen  believed  to  have 
been  founded  by  Noah  immediately  after  the  deluge.  By  an 
ecclesiastical  author  it  is  styled  Nakhiilsheviin,  or  “the  first 
“ place  of  descent,”  in  allusion  to  the  patriarch’s  coming 
down  from  the  ark ; and  this  signification  is  preserved  by 
Josephus  in  a Greek  word(*8).  The  Persian  Geographer, 
Ha  mu  Allah,  though  well  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
Noah,  transmitted  through  the  Koran,  ascribes  the  buildingof 
Nuklicliin'iu ( to  Ba n ka'mChu'bi  n (u^iL  j.1^  iy\); 
he  places  it  in  long.  81-13,  and  lat.  38-40;  notices  its  brick 
edifices;  the  wheat,  cotton  and  fruits,  and  the  fair-complex- 
ioned  inhabitants  of  this  city;  to  which,  he  says,  appertained 
some  territories  and  strong  castles,  such  as  Alenjek  (^^311), 
Surmari  (^.U^),  Mughan  (UIA*)  and  others.  He  must,  how- 
ever, allude  rather  to  the  rebuilding  than  to  the  original 
foundation  of  Sakhchuhn ; since  not  only  Ptolemy,  but  even 
Moses  of  Chorene,  had  already  noticed  it  before  the  birth  of 
Bah  u a'm  Chc'bi'n,  who  rendered  himself  conspicuous 
about  the  close  of  the  sixth  century,  and  is  called  by  our 
historians  “Varanius.”  We  learn  from  Sa'df.k  Isfaua'ni 
that  the  monastery  of  Ouch  K elisiai,  or  the  “Three  Churches,”' 
belonged  to  Nakhjeuhn(19) ; and  from  Moses  Chorenensis  that 


(U,  Ah  Whiston  remarks  (in  a note  on  Mos.  Choren  Hist.  \rm.  lib.  I.  c.  20,  71). 

Tile  passage  of  Josephus  to  which  be  alludes,  is  Arro.ijcirijpior  pivTot  rov  roToi-  tovtov 
Apfui  toi  KtiXovan . (A»;tuj.  1.3).  Whether  the  two  last  syllables  were  pronounced 
jetton,  chuan  or  shiv un,  both  Persians  and  Armenians,  as  far  a$  I could  judge,  itivari. 
ably  acc  ented  the  first  syllable  with  a short  a,  as  in  our  yvord  battle  or  animal.  Some 
English  gentlemen,  however,  who  bad  learned  Persian  ill  India,  always  wrote  nuih,  anti 
pronounced  it  ns  if  accented  w ith  our  short  u in  nul,  cup,  a sound  not  autborized  cither 
by  tiie  Armenian  or  Peisian  orthography. (**) 


(**)  li^vm.^  jfJ  j LI (MS.  Takicim ). 

“ TSahkjewitn  is  in  the  province  of  Azerbaijan , and  comprehends  the  Three  Churches  of 
*' the  CbrisliaiiH."  He  places  (be  cits  in  long.  81  0;  lal  38  30,  a position  hut  slightly 
differing  from  that  assigned  by  Nassik  ad  di'n,  Ulugh  Beio  and  Hamdallah*. 
Ptolemy  places  it  ( Aaxuana)  in  long.  78-hO;  lat.  42  4 h. 
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Maraud  was  comprehended  among  its  territories,  (Geogr.  p. 
360).  Both  places  are  assigned  by  Persian  Geographers  to 
the  province  of  Azerbaijan,  although  separated  from  each 
other  by  that  great  natural  boundary,  the  river  Araxes;  and 
they  are  connerted  in  some  degree  by  the  tradition  which 
relates  that  Noah  was  interred  at  Nakhchuan,  and  his  wife  at 
Maraud;  this  I heard  at  both  places,  and  it  was  noticed  in 
the  seventeenth  century  by  Tavernier,  (Voyages  de.  Perse, 
Liv.  I.  p.43, 1679).  When  Guillaume  de  Uubruquis  visited 
Naxuam  in  1233,  returning  from  the  embassy  on  which  he 
had  been  sent  by  Louis  the  ninth;  that  city,  once  very  beau- 
tiful and  the  capital  of  a great  kingdom,  was  even  then  in 
such  a state  of  ruin  caused  by  the  Tatars  and  Saracens,  that 
of  eight  hundred  Armenian  churches,  two  only,  and  those 
very  small,  existed  in  his  time(*°). 

We  proceeded  on  our  journey  in  the  evening,  and  rode 
Tor  almost  two  miles  among  the  ruins  of  Nakhchuan,  whilst 
the  sun,  setting  behind  Ararat,  again  delighted  me  with  the 
gorgeous  display  which  1 have  already  attempted  to  describe; 
that  mountain  still  retaining  its  pyramidical  appearance. 
But  when  day  broke  and  we  had  advanced  several  farsangs 
on  our  way,  its  greater  and  lesser  summits  were  distinctly  vis- 
ible, and  I sketched  them  (SeePl.LXXIX)  from  theCV/cwew- 
i-Sherur(sl).  This  is  an  extensive  and  beautiful  plain  said 
to  comprise  twenty-six  villages  and  watered  by  numerous 
streams,  of  which  some  might  be  styled  considerable  rivers, 
and  all  seemed  as  if  alive  with  the  multiplicity  offish.  VVe 
crossed  at  least  fifty  drains  or  channels,  and  saw  probably  an 
hundred  more,  contrived  for  the  distribution  of  water;  and  so 
thoroughly  w as  this  tract  of  country  irrigated  that  it  produced 
the  most  luxuriant  herbage,  and  abundant  crops  of  rice,  wheat 
and  barley,  besides  cotton  and  castor  plants;  even  the  spots 
that  had  not  been  cultivated,  yielded  flowers  and  shrubs  of 


(“)  " Une  c«Ttame  ville  nnmrnw  Aaxuam,’  Sic.  See  ibe  *'  Vojag*  de  Uubruquis  ea 
41  Tartaric,’*  chap.  II.  p.  14*2;  edit,  de  Bergeron,  a la  litjt,  I7tf5. 

f)  Bv  man}  Persians  called  Shtriil,  according  iu  the  vulgar  inter- 

change of  l and*  r.  It  is  the  "Campus  Sarurcnm"  of  Mos.  Chorea.  (Geogr.  p.  3(11), 
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various  kinds,  in  wild  profusion.  This  ample  and  fertile 
plain,  which  one  historian  calls  the  “Sherur  of  Nakhchudn ,” 
was  the  scene  of  a remarkable  battle  in  1531,  (A.  H.  907), 
when  twenty  thousand  Turcom&m  were  slaughtered  by  the 
victorious  Persians(**).  In  most  of  the  villages  we  saw  tame 
storks,  and  many  very  large  and  ficrce-looking  dogs. 


Our  intended  manzel  was  Yangijati;  but  all  the  houses  were 
deserted  through  dread  of  those  soldiers  whom  we  had  left  at 
the  Araxes;  for  the  march  of  Persian  and  Turkish  troops 
through  a friendly  country  is  often  felt  as  an  evil  almost  equal 
to  the  progress  of  a hostile  army.  After  a fatiguing  ride, 
theretore,  of  twelve  hours,  we  proceeded  five  or  six  miles 
farther  and  alighted  early  on  the  ninth  at  Dudongah  (d. jjy), 
distant  from  Nak/ichudn  about  forty  miles.  To  refresh  our 
horses  we  remained  in  the  mean  v illage  of  Dudongah,  torment- 
ed by  heat,  fleas,  and  gnats,  until  two  o’clock  on  the  tenth, 
when,  the  morning  being  yet  dark,  we  set  out  and  reached 
Dtvelu  alter  a journey  of  nearly  28  miles,  chiefly  on  a 
parched  and  barren  plain  without  trees  or  houses.  I was 
lodged  in  a hovel  the  least  filthy  of  Dtvelu,  and  gladly  quit- 
ted it  soon  after  midnight,  proceeded  about  seven  and  twenty 
miles  and  arrived  at  lrav&n  early  on  the  eleventh^).  Near 


(*•)  Sec  the  MS.  Avium  A‘r6i  Abb&ti,  (Vol.  I),  in  ike  history  of  IsmaaiL  Pa'd- 
SHA'U  (Alj'w*  the  passage  beginning 

7 j ^uXu.  A-uajI 

For  the  number  of  killed  in  this  battle  the  author  refer*  to  a very  celebrated  Chronicle 
the  Ttir'tkh  Jr  him  A’ra,  composed  by  Ahmed  alGhafa  hi.  This  rare  manuscript 
I have  examined  and  verified  the  quotation.  Some  of  the  Turcoman  chiefs  are  enu- 
merated by  Gh  apa'ri  who  adds  that  JJjb  JLm}  yu  11  they  were 

“ slain  with  twenty  thousand  other  persons/* 


(*)  Nearly  half-way  between  Devtlu  and  Iracan,  and  not  far  from  the  monastery 
of  Coucr  Virab , some  ruins,  (which  I suppose  we  must  have  passed  in  the  dark),  were 

regarded  by  the  Armenians  in  Chardin's  time  as  remains  of  ancieut  Arlaxata,  (Voyages,. 
II.  p.  229).  The  present  name  Ardashal  or  Ardasht , seems  to  confirm  this  opinion; 
but  Strabo  (lib.  xi),  places  Artaxata  on  the  very  bank  of  the  Araxes,  from  which  the 
ruins  are  distant  several  miles:  and  M.  de  la  Porte  duTheil,  (See  the  excellent  French 
translation  of  Strabo,  in  quarto.  Tome  IV  p.  321,  note  2,  Paris,  1814),  doubts  whether 
Hie  true  position  is  actually  known;  41  et  poutetre  ne  connoit  on  pas,  hu  juste,  I’cni- 
**  placement  qu’clle  occupoit.”  On  the  authority  of  Captain  Monteitb,  a situation 
corresponding  better  to  Strabo's  description,  is  indicated  by  Mr.  Moricr  (Trav.  II,  p» 
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this  city  we  met  Captain  Montcith,  with  a party  of  his  horse- 
artillery,  Persians  whom  lie  had  excellently  trained  in  the 
European  style.  They  accompanied  us  to  the  town  where 
1 found  apartments  prepared  in  the  palace  of  IIusein  Kh  a'n 
(^U.  a member  of  the  royal  Kajar  tribe,  governor  of 

this  province,  and  Serddr  (j'a,-)  or  General,  commanding  on 
the  North-Western  frontiers;  a situation  of  high  importance, 
as  the  Russians,  now  enemies,  had  established  their  outposts 
near  his  camp,  which  was  about  twenty  miles  from  Iravan. 
Thither  I immediately  despatched  a messenger,  requesting 
from  the  Senior  such  a guard  of  soldiers  as  might  protect 
me  through  some  part  of  the  country,  much  infested,  as  ru- 
mour stated,  by  wandering  Cwn/sand  other  robbers  Mean- 
while I learned  that  the  security  and  advantages  resulting 
from  this  general’s  government  of  Iravan  had"  within  a tew 
years  increased  the  population  from  four  thousand  inhabi- 
tants to  thirteen  or  fourteen  thousand.  Yet  half  of  the  streets 
appeared  filled  with  ruined  houses  ; but  the  citadel  was  in 
most  perfect  condition,  and  reckoned  stronger  than  any  other 
fortress  in  the  Sha'ii’s  dominions.  From  the  window  of  my 
room  I observed  in  the  river  Zangi  flowing  below  it,  many 
trouts  of  considerable  size;  this  fine  stream  abounds  also  with 
carp;  but  is  said  to  be  contaminated  in  its  course  through  a 
neighbouring  territory  by  the  accession  of  unwholesome  water. 

In  the  name  of  this  place,  Irvan  written  and  generally 
pronounced  as  of  three  syllables  (the  second  short)  Iravan, 
Erivtin  or  IrotUtn,  we  may,  perhaps,  discover  a clue  to  the 
date  of  its  original  foundation,  if  credit  be  due  to  Moses  of 
Chorene,  who  in  the  fifth  century  after  Christ  composed  his 
Armenian  History;  he  informs  us(Lib.  II.  c.  39)  thatERtJAXD 
or  Erouand,  a prince  contemporary  with  the  last  Darius, 
king  of  Persia,  erected  three  cities;  one  called  after  him 
Eraanda-kerta,  or  kert,  (“  Eruand’s  town,”)  may  probably, 
be  this  of  which  we  now  speak.  The  Armenians,  however, 


310),  and  indeed  Chardin  himself  believes  (but  erroneously),  I hat  another  place 
( Nakhchuan ),  was  Artaxata  (Voyage,  II.  305,  Rouen,  1723)  From  Mr.  Morier** 
account  of  the  ruins  which  he  saw  at  Ardaaht,  chiefly  “mounds  of  decayed  mud  walls;” 
iny  regret  for  having  passed  them  unobserved,  is  considerably  abated. 
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who  seldom  forget  their  great  ancestor  Noah,  imagine  that 
Erivdn,  signify ing  ‘‘apparent,”  must  express  the  region  which 
first  presented  itself  to  the  Patriarch’s  view  when  he  descend- 
ed from  Mount  Ararat(*4).  The  ingenious  Anquetil  suggests 
a resemblance  between  the  name  of  Eiiv/iii  and  Eerier) 6 veedjo, 
or  Iran  vedj , a place  celebrated  in  the  Zendavesta  for  une- 

S nailed  beauty  and  antiquity,  being  the  first  produced  by 
'RMUzo,  or  the  great  principle  of  good,  (Zendav.  Tome  I. 
part  2.  pp.  2bS,  264,  301)  1 am  aware  also,  that  in  the 

meagre  and  unsatisfactory  map  of  Armenia  Major,  prefixed 
by  those  learned  brothers  the  Winstons,  to  their  edition  of 
Moses  Chorenensis,  Erevan  is  described  as  the  representative 
of  ancient  Valursapala.  Yet  Chardin  (Tome  II.  p.  224; 
Rouen,  1723),  thinks  the  origin  of  Erivdn  comparatively 
recent,  because  it  does  not  exhibit  any  monuments  of  anti- 
quity ; but  a deficiency  in  this  respect,  (as  I have  before 
observed),  may  sometimes  prove  a very  fallacious  criterion. 
It  lias  been  conjectured,  that  this  place  is  the  Terva  (T.powi) 
ol  Ptolemy,  (Lib.  V.  c.  13),  and  it  we  might  suppose  that  in 
manuscript  copies  of  his  work,  the  Creek  T,  by  an  elongation 
of  its  horizontal  stroke,  had  been  written  for  I,  (and  we  know 
already  that  his  copyists  have  put  T for  T,  see  p.  410),  as 
strong  a resemblance  would  be  found  between  Ierva  and 
Jruvan,  as  between  many  other  ancient  and  modem  names, 
of  w hich  the  identity  has  never  been  disputed.  In  geogra- 
phical situation  the  coincidence  is  almost  perfect;  if  with 
Ptolemy  we  describe  Terva  in  long.  78-0,  lat.  41-50;  and 
Iravun , according  to  Chardin,  in  long.  78-20;  lat.  41-15. 
Tins  place  is  but  brieflly  noticed  by  Sa'dek  Isfaha'ni;  lie 
merely  says  that  (<ua*,b  ^j}  j>  ) “ I min  or 

Airuun,  equivalent  in  metre  to  hairaan , is  a lortress  ot  Ar- 
“nienia,”  I did  not  know  whilst  on  the  spot,  that  Iravdn 
bears  on  the  gold  and  silver  coins  struck  in  its  mint,  the  title 
of  Chukhur  Haad;  a rial  which  afterwards  fell  into  my  hands 
at  Amasiuh,  exhibits  this  inscription,  Jygl 

“Coined  at  the  Chukhur  Saad,  Iravdn,  in  the  year  1 225,”' 

(**>  “ Quin  regio  blapriuid  apparuit  Noe  cum  descend eril  ex  Monte  Ararat."  See 
u ViUotteV  Diet.  Arm.  p.  273. 

3 L 
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(A.  I).  1810);  and  I learned  that  in  the  Turki  language, 
Chukhur  signified  a place  of  abode,  (perhaps  also  of  sepul- 
ture), and  that  Saad  was  the  na  ne  of  some  distinguished 
pcrsonage(5J).  Mere  my  own  inquiries  proved  unsuccessful 
respecting  ancient  medals  found  near  Maraud,  (See  p.422); 
and,  as  usual,  erroneously  supposed  by  the  people  of  this 
country,  to  be  money  coined  by  Dekianus;  but  one  of  the 
Persian  grooms  procured  for  me  at  Irav&n  a silver  medal 
(delineated  in  PI.  LIX),  exhibiting  on  one  side  the  head  of 
Ariarathes,  king  of  Cappadocia ; and  on  the  reverse  these 
words,  APIAPA60Y  EVIEBOV  BASIAFilS. 

During  the  eleventh  we  were  much  annoyed  by  flies, 
which  in  great  numbers  and  variety,  caused  painful  tumours 
on  the  face,  hands  and  legs.  Next  day,  my  messenger  re- 
turned, and  brought  me  a polite  invitation,  from  the  Serdar 
or  general ; who  promised  the  guard  that  I had  requested. 
Accordingly,  on  the  thirteenth,  having  detached  most  of  our 
party,  with  the  heavy  baggage  and  spare  horses,  under  Mus- 
tafa’s care,  to  the  Ouch  Kel'isiu  or  “Three  Churches,’’  I set 
out  early  with  Captain  Monteilh,  Mr.  Price,  the  Mehmandar, 
and  two  or  three  servants;  and  proceeded  to  Ashtarek,  of 
which  the  population,  it  was  said,  had  decreased,  within  a 
few  years,  from  one  thousand  families  to  twenty;  all  of  the 
Armenian  faith.  At  this  romantick  and  beautiful  place, 
distant  from  Iravan  about  thirteen  miles,  (and  watered  by  a 
fine  stream  abounding  with  trout),  we  breakfasted,  and  ex- 
amined the  old  churches  and  houses  built  of  stone;  then  went 
on  five  or  six  ir.ileo,  in  a direction  almost  northerly,  and 
alighted  at  the  Persian  camp,  pitched  not  very  far  from  the 
mountains  of  Aligaz  and  Abaran. 

(**)  The  MS.  Auluiu  Arui  makes  frequent  mention  both  of  Iravan  and  Chukhur 
Saad;  I shall  here  quote  one  passage  from  the  first  volume,  stating  that  M Lillah 
“ Pa’sha'  proceeded  from  Ar.'erirm  to  the  district  of  Kara,  which  is  situate  between 
“ the  territory  o fC/i  khur  Saad  and  Arzrrum .* 

It  is  possible  that  Iravan  was  a name  originally  and  peculiarly  applied  to  tile  fortress, 
and  Chukhur  Saad  to  the  adjoining  territory. 
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I was  graciously  received  by  the  Serddr,  who  assigned  for 
iny  accommodation  the  magnificent  and  ample  tent, belonging 
to  Ins  brother;  furnished  with  lich  hangings  and  splendid 
carpets.  Here  various  refreshments  were  provided,  and  the 
military  bustle  of  the  surrounding  scene  afforded  me  much 
gratification.  The  troops  encamped  consisted  of  five  hundred 
Peisian,  and  one  thousand  TurcomAni  horsemen;  two  kc  shuns 
or  regiments  of  regular  Scrbuzi  loot-soldiers,  amounting 
to  fourteen  hundred  men;  two  thousand  irregular  tufanuchis 
or  musketeers ; and  sixtv-fivc  artillery-men,  with  four  guns. 
I was  indebted  for  this  statement  to  Captain  Monteith;  who, 
in  the  evening,  accompanied  me  to  the  SerdAr’s  tent,  where 
we  partook  of  an  excellent  dinner,  and  sat  above  an  hour 
enjoying  the  conversation  of  that  general  and  his  principal 
officers  ; who  talked  very  pleasantly  on  various  subjects.  I 
learned  that  the  Senior  governed  in  this  country  with  most 
absolute  sway;  and  enforced  the  strictest  discipline,  possess- 
ing not  only  the  power  of  inflicting  death,  but  of  delegating 
that  power  to  another.  Having  one  day  remarked  some 
soldiers  whom  Captain  Monteith  had  found  it  necessary  to 
punish  slightly,  he  with  great  coolness  desired  that  gentleman, 
in  future,  to  kill  such  culprits,  if  he  should  think  proper. 
He  dictated  a letter  to  the  PAshA  of  Kars,  and  an  order  which 
the  Mehmdnddr  was  to  take,  commanding  that  Ka'mm  Heicj, 
the  chief  of  KarA  Kelna , should  attend  me  with  a number  of 
horsemen,  sufficient  for  mv  protection  from  the  farther  bank 
of  the  A raxes  to  (lie  Turkish  frontier;  no  danger  on  this  side 
of  tlie  liver  being  apprehended.  At  sunset  a guard  of  thirty 
men,  uniformly  clothed  in  watcli-coats  for  the  night  duty, 
paraded  with  much  regularity  opposite  our  tent,  and  centinels 
were  stationed  at  the  door  ; a compliment  probably  intended 
for  the  Senior's  brother,  to  whom  the  tent  belonged.  I ob- 
served m the  camp  several  hundred  F.nglisli  muskets  and 
bayonets,  all  in  most  perfect  condition;  a circumstance  re- 
sulting from  the  pecuniary  fine  levied  on  those  who  either 
lost  or  injured,  even  accidentally,  any  pait  of  their  arms;  io 
this  irnally  was  generally  added,  a proportionate  mimbci  of 
bio  s.  In  the  system  of  manual  exercise,  it  appeared  that 
the  Persian  regiments  bad  been  chiefly  insinic.  <1  In  French 
officers.  The  word  of  command  was  sometimes  given  in  the 
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Turkish  language,  and  several  Russian  prisoners  were  em- 
ployed to  teach  the  drummers.  I heard  that  .amidst  the 
neighbouring  mountains  of  Aligaz,  many  religious  persons 
had  come  to  reside  from  the  most  remote  parts  of  Hindustan. 
Those  mountains  produce  fine  herbage  and  various  plants  of 
extraordinary  medicinal  properties;  and  abound  in  streams, 
among  which  rises  the  river  Kara  sii  (yAj)  or  “black  water.” 
They  yield  also,  sulphur  and  salt-petre  ; this  oozes  from  the 
stone  in  pieces  resembling  icicles.  The  pious  Indians  have 
chosen  some  verdant  little  spots  for  dwelling-places,  and  per- 
form their  devotions  in  caves  and  fissures  of  the  rocks.  Fiom 
those  heighths  of  Aligaz,  a keen  and  violent  wind  blew  for 
some  hours;  and  although  the  tent  in  which  I slept  was  lined 
with  hangings,  yet  the  nocturnal  cold  rendered  additional 
bed-clothes  necessary.  During  many  nights  before,  even  the 
thinnest  sheet  seemed  superfluous. 

On  the  fourteenth,  we  mounted  our  horses  at  an  early  hour; 
and  Captain  Montieth  having  obligingly  consented  to  accom- 
pany me,  we  passed  near  Ashtarek,  the  beautiful  village  before 
mentioned,  and  alighted  at  the  monastery  of  Armenian 
Christians;  where  we  were  received  by  the  Monks  with  much 
hospitality,  after  a ride  of  sixteen  miles;  this  edifice  being 
distant  from  Ashtarek  about  ten  miles,  and  nearly  as  much 
from  Iravdn.  It  is  styled  by  the  Armenians  Edshmiazhin, 
and  constitutes,  with  two  others  in  its  vicinity,  what  the  Turks 
have  long  called  Utch  or  Outch  Kctisid,  the  “Three  Church- 
“es;”  for  this  name  occurs  in  the  history  of  Taimo'r,  com- 
posed nearly  tour  hundred  years  ago  by  Sukrif  Ah 
Yezdi(S6).  This  monastery  has  been  already  well  described 
by  ingenious  travellers;  the  view  and  plan  given  by  Chardin 
render  it  unnecessary  for  me  to  offer  any  minute  account. 
We  were  lodged  in  commodious  apartments;  furnished  with 
chairs  and  tables,  which  now  seemed  articles  of  considerable 

(*)  Taimu'r,  in  June  1394,  " having  passed  Aleshgard,  rested  at  night  in  the  Ouch 
•*  KetUiA  of  Altht&k” 

(Book  III.ch.3).  OjA;  L***xi£  } 

From  the  same  chapter  it  appears  that  the  couejuerur,  ou  another  occasion,  alighted 
at  ili«  OtifA  Kelirid  Jjy  jp'  a»d  field  bil  court  there  several  dajs. 
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luxury  ; close  to  the  windows  of  my  room  were  three  very 
large  willow  trees,  growing  in  the  garden,  through  which 
flowed  a rivulet  of  limpid  water.  We  were  fortunate  in 
meeting  here  the  Padre  Serafino , who  had  been  educated  at 
Rome,  and  spoke  Italian  and  French;  he  had  also  learned  a 
little  English  whilst  living  at  Baghdad  with  Mr.  Rich,  there 
Resident  on  the  part  of  our  East  India  Company.  At  one 
o’clock,  the  worthy  monks  served  up  an  abundant  collation. 
The  dishes  and  plates  were’ of  China,  and  we  were  feasted 
with  delicious  cream,  fine  bread,  butter,  cheese  and  caviar, 
and  profusely  regaled  with  wine.  Soon  after  this  repast,  it 
was  intimated  that  the  Supreme  Eishop,  generally  entitled 
Catholicus  or  Patriarch,  intended  to  honour  me  with  a visit. 
I had  previously  heard  that  he  was  in  a very  infirm  state  of 
health,  and  therefore  expressed  my  wish  of  saving  this  vene- 
rable prelate  any  trouble  concerning  a matter  of  ceremony, 
and  proposed  to  wait  upon  him  at  his  own  apartments.  This 
offer  proved  acceptable ; and,  in  the  evening  at  seven  o’clock, 
I was  introduced  to  the  Patriarch  in  a long  and  handsome 
room,  at  the  upper  end  of  which  a high  arm-chair  was  placed 
for  me;  near  this  were  some  other  chairs,  lower  and  smaller; 
but  the  Patriarch  himself  and  three  of  his  bishops  sat  on 
nammeds  in  the  Persian  manner,  whilst  several  of  the  inferior 
clergy  and  monks  stood  in  respectful  silence.  During  this 
interview,  Father  Serafino  acted  as  interpreter,  for  the  Patri- 
arch did  not  understand  any  language  but  Armenian,  although 
he  had  travelled  in  Russia,  and  passed  some  time  in  India. 
He  mentioned  Lord  Cornwallis  with  much  respect.  Le- 
monade having  been  presented  in  beautiful  porcelain  cups, 
I returned  to  my  own  chamber,  where,  at  eight  o’clock,  our 
reverend  hosts  fully  evinced  their  persevering  hospitality  in  a 
sumptous  dinner;  the  table  being  covered  with  a white  cloth 
of  very  fine  texture,  and  amply  furnished  with  china  plates 
and  dishes,  napkins,  forks,  and  silver  spoons  ; among  other 
dainties,  this  feast  comprised  fowls  dressed  with  curry-powder, 
carp,  pillaw  of  lamb,  and  a plumb-pudding.  The  dessert 
consisted  of  fresh  fruits  and  admirable  sweet-meats;  comfits 
made  at  lldleb  or  Aleppo,  and  others  brought  from  Baghdad. 
There  was  red  Georgian  wine  of  very  pleasant  flavour,  besides 
white,  the  produce  of  common  Armenian  grapes ; French 
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brandy,  and  arrack  of  peculiar  strength,  whilst,  with  polite 
attention  to  English  taste.  Father  Serafim  provided  a bottle 
uf  excellent  Fort.  But  in' these  luxuries  neither  would  he  nor 
any  of  his  brethren  participate;  this,  according  to  their  1110- 
nastick  institutions,  being  a season  of  rigid  abstinence. 

Next  day,  with  Captain  Monteith,  who  had  often  visited 
this  convent,  I examined  the  principal  church;  of  which  the 
inside  offered  to  view,  a confused  mass  of  painting  and  gild- 
ing that  reached  to  the  very  ceiling,  yet  such  as  in  general 
effect  was  not  wholly  devoid  of  grandeur  The  pictures 
mostly  represented  extraordinary  figures  of  saints,  with 
attendant  devils;  one  saint  appeared  as  if  hair  had  grown  over 
all  his  body  We  saw  the  altar  piece,  a lamp  burning,  and 
some  thrones  of  inlaid  work.  This  Christian  church,  placet! 
nearly  on  the  line  that  separates  two  nations,  generally  hostile, 
and  suffering  at  various  times  from  Turks,  Persians  and  Rus- 
sians, has  been  saved,  probably  through  a superstitious  vene- 
ration, from  total  ruin.  The  monks  were  much  favoured  by 
many  of  the  former  kings:  Siia'h  Abiia's  endowed  their 
monastery  with  a considerable  sum  of  money,  and  impre- 
cated curses  on  any  of  his  successors  who  should  molest 
them.  Their  powerful  neighbour  the  Senldr,  who  in  my 
hearing  described  the  holy  fathers  as  good  and  pious  men, 
has  always  treated  them  with  kindness,  allowing  a guard  of 
two  hundred  soldiers  whenever  necessary  for  their  protection; 
declining  the  presents  which  they  offered  to  him;  paying  them  ‘ 
frequent  visits  ; and,  though  a iJusulmdn,  soliciting  their 
prayers  on  any  enterprise  of  importance.  The  prince,  Ab- 
ba's Mi'hza',  also,  has  declared  himself  to  be  their  friend; 
and  lately  punished,  in  an  exemplary  11111111161',  three  or  four 
sacrilegious  thieves,  who  had  stolen  a few  trifling  articles  from 
the  convent,  by  burying  them  alive  with  their  heads  down- 
wards; or,  as  a Persian  expressed  it  to  me,  planting  them  with 
their  legs  in  the  air,  mist  &hdkh-i-diral;lit  Ji«), 

“ like  the  forked  branches  of  a tree.”  Yret  the  monks,  it  was 
confidently  said,  had  refused  to  comply  with  Abba's  Mi'r- 
za'’s  request,  by  suppressing,  or  removing  to  some  less  con- 
spicuous situation,  a picture  which  I must  here  notice  with 
due  censure,  as  disgracing  the  church-door  over  which  it  was 
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placed;  a picture  equally  contemptible  on  account  of  its 
mean  execution,  as  offensive  in  its  subject;  an  attempt  to 
exhibit  the  Almighty  himself  under  a form  not  only  deficient 
in  beauty,  grace  or  majesty,  but  absolutely  ridiculous;  the 
painter,  it  would  seem,  having  taken  for  his  model  some  mis- 
erable, aged  and  decrepit  mendicant^).  At  four  o’clock, 
the  Patriarch  honoured  me  with  a visit  at  my  own  room;  nine 
or  ten  of  his  clergy  attended  him;  they  remained  but  a quarter 
of  an  hour,  after  which  dinner  was  served.  It  had  been  pro- 
posed by  the  worthy  fathers  to  entertain  us  with  a feast, 
prepared  in  tents  pitched  for  that  purpose,  at  a distance  of 
seven  or  eight  miles;  but  this  1 declined,  being  apprehensive 
that  it  might  occasion  delay, and  extremely  anxious  to  proceed 
on  my  journey,  notwithstanding  the  good  cheer  and  kind 
treatment  we  enjoyed.  Accordingly,  about  seven  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  we  set  out  from  Edshmiazin,  where,  during  two 
days,  I had  been  induced  almost  to  fancy  myself  in  some 
European  monastery  or  college,  from  the  appearance  of 
crucifixes,  fat  old  priests  walking  in  the  square,  hooded 
Monks,  students  in  their  black  gowns,  boys  reciting  their 
lessons,  the  singing  of  psalms,  the  chiming  of  bells,  and  other 
circumstances. 

After  a ride  of  two  or  three  miles,  1 took  leave  of  Captain 
Montcith;  who,  with  Padre  Serafino  and  some  others  of  the 
Armenian  clergy,  had  accompanied  us  so  far  on  the  way. 
To  Captain  Monteith  I was  much  indebted  , not  only  for  the 
pleasure  of  his  company,  but  for  the  most  polite  attention  on 
every  occasion, and  for  much  valuable  information  respecting 
several  remote  parts  of  Persia  which  he  had  explored,  more 
especially  the  interesting  province  of  KUhzistfin  or  Susiana. 


(*)  For  this  abominable  picture,  regarded  by  tbe  Mohammedans  as  perfectly  blas- 
phemous, I should  have  recommended  the  substitution  of  some  historical  script  ure-picce 
which  ..II  could  understand,  mid  which  could  not  often- 1 any,  such  as  Noah's  desceut 
from  the  neighbouring  mountain  of  Ararat;  * subject  locally  appropriate,  since  tradition 
has  indicated  the  site  of  this  church,  as  the  very  spot  where  that  Patriarch  offered  a 
sacrifice  on  the  first  altar  erected  after  the  deluge.  But  it  were  presumptuous  to  expect 
that  my  suggestion  should  influence  those,  on  whom  the  expressed  wrivh  of  Aon  as 
Mi  hza'  had  no  effect  Yet  they  might  consider  that  this  prince  i*.  more  accustomed 
to  command  than  to  request;  that  he  is  heir  to  the  Persian  crown,  ami  that  should  they 
lose  his  favour  through  uti  absurd  obstinacy,  the  slightest  symptom  of  his  displeasure 
might  be  the  signal  for  their  destruction. 
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We  continued  our  journey  the  whole  night,  and -until  two 
o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  sixteenth,  when,  apprehending 
some  danger  from  fords  which  it  was  necessary  to  pass,  we 
halted  during  the  darkness;  then  at  day-break  mounted  our 
horses  again,  and  went  on  to  the  Araxes;  near  this  we  met 
the  guard  which  had  been  ordered  for  our  protection  by  the 
Serdar;  forty  armed  men  under  the  command  of  K\  sim 
Bf.ig.  With  this  chiel  and  his  troop  of  horsemen,  we  rode 
across  the  river,  here  almost  three  feet  deep,  and  distant  Irom 
the  Three  Churches  about  one  and  twenty  miles;  forming 
what  geographically  and  naturally  might  be  styled,  the 
boundary  of  Persia  and  Turkey;  but  this  did  not  seem  to 
accord  exactly  with  the  political  line  of  partition.  We  sub- 
sequently crossed  the  river  in  other  inflexions;  and  1 found, 
even  beyond  them,  the  Shah’s  supremacy,  or  rather  his  in- 
fluence, still  acknowledged  for  several  miles;  though,  during 
the  space  often  or  twelve  farsangs,  the  country  was  constantly 
subject,  as  usual  on  frontiers,  to  depredations.  Here  the 
Curdi  pillagers  abounded ; and  I shall  suppose  the  Persian 
province  of  Armenia,  (for  the  ancient  kingdom  so  named  ex- 
tended considerably  farther  westward),  to  be  at  this  place 
divided  by  the  river  Aras  from  the  Turkish  province  of  Rum; 
a denomination  bestowed  by  Eastern  writers  on  a vast  expanse 
of  territory,  reaching  from  Georgia  to  the  extremity  of  Syria 
on  the  borders  of  Egypt;  and  comprehending  most  of  the 
regions  situate  between  the  Euxine  and  the  Mediterranean 
Sea;  the  ancient  Poutus,  Paphlagoma,  Bithynia,  Cappadocia, 
Galatia,  Phrygia,  Pamphylia,  Lydia  and  others(w). 

Having  crossed  the  Araxes  on  horseback,  we  proceeded 
four  or  five  miles  farther,  and  alighted  at  Kara  Kelaa  or  the 

(*)  Hamdalla"  devoid  tlie  seventh  chapter  of  his  Persian  Geography,  to  the 
description  of  Hum,  “This  region,"  says  he,  **  is  hounded  by  the  countries  of 
'*  Artmu  (or  Armenia),  tiur  jetton  or  Georgia:,  St$;  Misr  or  Eg\pl);  Sham  (Syria), 
•*and  tin  sea  of  Hum  ot  Mediterranean  ” 

J |*V  ^ 

^ and  he  accordingly  describes  as  belonging  to  tin*  province,  the  cities  of  .Sittos 
Amusfah  (4-— Le^),  Antdkiah  (aj£\!o^)  (or  Antioch),  Shemihdt  ) 

(or  Samosatai,  httnieh  (or  Iconiuro),  Kaisariah  (or  Cxsarea), 

Maluliah  Arc, 
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“Black  Castle;”  an  extraordinary  edifice,  standing  boldly 
on  the  edge  of  steep  and  lofty  rocks,  immediately  over  a 
rapid  and  winding  branch  of  that  river,  and  commanding 
fine  views  along  its  noble  stream.  The  walls  of  stone- work, 
exceeded  five  led  in  thickness;  three  door- ways  gave  admis- 
sion to  the  room  where  I was  lodged  ; and  it  received  light, 
with  air,  through  two  large  and  square  apertures;  but  mere 
were  neither  doors,  nor  window  frames.  Here  a good  break- 
fast was  provided,  and  I might  have  slept  luxuriously  on  the 
rich  carpet  and  soft  nammeds  that  covered  the  floor,  had  not  a 
multiplicity  of  tormenting  flies  and  the  excessive  heat  denied 
such  repose  ; 1 therefore  walked  out  and  rambled  among  the 
numerous  ruins  of  stone  built  houses,  evincing  that  this  place, 
now  an  inconsiderable  village,  was  once  of  greater  import- 
ance; and  tradition  vaguely  dated  its  foundation  at  a remote 
period  of  three  or  four  thousand  years  ; but  no  proofs  were 
add  uced  in  support  of  such  antiquity  ; although  its  general 
appearance  offered  something  grand,  and  what  is  commonly 
styled  romantick  ; it  occupies,  not  improbably,  the  site  of 
Ptolemy’s  Armaviara.  I was  now  under  the  protection  of  Ka- 
sim Beig,  lord  of  this  castle,  and  a border-chief ; the  subject, 
or  at  least  friend  of  Fateh  Ai.i  Sh  a'h,  though  understanding 
only  the  Turkish  language,  and  professing,  (as  an  indignant 
Persian  of  the  Shiah  sect  informed  me),  the  Sunni  heresy ; but 
with  this  accusation  it  was  difficult  to  reconcile  the  name  of 
Ai.i,  thus  conspicuously  branded  ^Ls,  on  the  left  thigh  of  his 
spirited  charger;  this  however  might  have  been  a private 
mark,  or  one  merely  distinguishing  some  particular  breed  of 
horses,  without  any  allusion  to  that  venerable  personage,  the 
son  in  law  of  Muhainuied.  It  was  whispered  to  me,  that 
our  last  night’s  march  had  not  been  effected  without  much 
danger  from  robbers ; but  I learned  at  the  same  time,  that 
Ka  sim  Bf.ig entertained  as  a friendly  guest  at  his  castle,  one 
of  the  Curdi  chiefs ; a circumstance  which  would  insure  our 
safety  whilst  in  this  neighbourhood^9). 

>«• 

(*)  In  Plate  LXXIX  is  a sketch  of  KVtlM  Bkig,  which  I made  on  his  first  approach. 
This  lord  of  the  “Black  Castle,"  hail  parsed  the  meridian  of  life,  but  «till  possessed  all 
the  energy  of  youth,  and  managed  his  horse  with  considerable  dexterity.  He  wore  the 
kulak  or  black  lambskin  cap,  depressed  so  far  backward,  as  to  expose  the  greater  part 
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We  set  out  soon  after  midnight,  and  at  eleven  o'clock  on 
the  seventeenth  reached  a small  village  of  stone-built  houses 
called,  (from  the  city  before  described),  Nak Itclman;  having 
travelled  above  thirty  miles  over  a country  bleak  and  barren, 
without  trees  or  houses,  and  crossed  the  Araxes  in  three  or 
four  places.  When  about  half-way,  at  the  foot  of  some  hills 
which,  it  was  said,  bounded  the  Persian  Empire,  the  Mchmdn- 
d&r  congratulated  me  on  our  escape  in  certain  passes,  where 
many  travellers  had  been  robbed  and  murdered  by  the  Curds; 
and  he  was  still  relating  some  anecdotes  of  their  ferocious 
cruelty,  when  several  points  of  spears  seemed  to  rise  from 
the  summit  of  an  adjoining  hill,  and  immediately  altera  party 
of  Curd  horsemen  appeared  full  in  view,  and  halted.  This 
was  a moment  of  doubt  and  suspense,  perhaps  even  of  alarm, 
on  our  part ; for,  although  the  number  of  those  we  saw  did 
not  exceed  seventeen  or  eighteen,  yet  it  was  apprehended 
that  a larger  body  might  be  lurking  in  ambush,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  mountain.  Our  apprehensions,  however,  were 
soon  dispelled  ; their  chief,  a young  man  whose  spear  was 
mounted  with  silver,  gallopped  forward  alone;  saluted  us 
amicably,  and  said  that  he  was  sent  by  Husein  Acha'  to 
escort  me  as  far  as  Kars.  For  this  mark  of  attention  I was 
indebted  to  the  Herdtir,  bctw’cen  whose  family  and  H use  in 
A'ga's,  some  inter-marriages  had  established  a close  con- 
nexion. With  our  original  party,  the  forty  horsemen  under 
Ka  sim  Bf.ig,  armed  with  spears,  swords  and  muskets,  and 
the  auxiliary  Curds,  we  now  constituted  a numerous  and 
formidable  troop.  We  proceeded  together  over  the  kutel  or 
steep  and  rugged  mountain-road,  then  on  a plain,  after  w hich 
we  descended  gradually  towards  the  mantel  or  halting  place. 
During  this  part  of  the  journey,  our  Curdi  friends  amused  us 
with  mock  combats,  always  in  duels,  galloping  furiously,  and 
throwing  their  spears  or  lances,  and  discharging  pistols.  An 
extraordinary  head  dress  was  worne  by  ail  these  Curds;  it 
appeared  in  front  as  a kind  of  bandage,  generally  einbroid- 


of  his  forehead,  and  a scarlet  bdrdni  or  “rain  cloak’'  was  negligently  thrown  over  bis 
left  shoulder,  the  right  arm  being  thus  unembarrassed  and  free  tor  the  eiercise  of  his 
spear,  which,  although  long  and  ponderous,  he  wielded  with  uncommon  grace.  His 
stirrups  hung  lower  than  usual  among  either  Turks  or  Persians,  and  his  martial  air  and 
tall  stately  figure,  might  have  become  a Baron  in  the  ages  of  Chivalry, 
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ered,  fitting  closely*  on  the  forehead  and  temples;  behind  it 
was  a bag  made  of  red  cloth.  Some  wore  the  Arabian  abbh 
(be)  or  brown  and  white  striped  cloak,  and  their  inner  dress 
did  not  much  differ  from  the  Turkish;  many  carried  sabres 
between  the  saddle  and  the  thigh;  every  man  was  armed  with 
two  pistols  at  least,  and  a few  had  three  and  even  four  Their 
spears  or  lances  were  from  nine  to  ten  feet  long,  the  lower 
end  pointed  with  iron,  which  on  halting  they  stuck  into  the 
ground.  Of  some  lances  the  shafts  were  hollow  reeds,  and 
of others  rude  sticks;  but  a few  were  made  of  solid  and  well 
turned  wood. 

At  the  mean  village  of  Nakhcliuun,  resembling  the  ancient 
city  only  in  name,  we  were  lodged  in  the  best  quarters  that  it 
afforded  ; a large  stable,  in  the  midst  of  which  was  a square 
plattorm  raised  about  three  feet  and  inclosed  with  rails;  these 
alone  separated  us  from  the  cattle  occupying  the  other  part. 
But  into  this  inclosure  the  cocks  and  liens,  cats  and  dogs, 
little  children  and  old  women,  our  Curdi  guards  and  some 
Turkish  muleteers,  frequently  intruded.  The  water  seemed 
not  only  bad  but  scarce,  and  we  suffered  much  from  heat  and 
Hies;  the  place  however  furnished  that  grateful  beverage,  ex- 
cellent milk;  besides  good  bread,  eggs  and  cheese.  This 
village  belonged  to  the  Curds,  although  chiefly  inhabited  by 
Armenian  Christians,  and  hence  a messenger  was  despatched 
to  Kars,  soliciting  permission  from  Abdallah  Pa'siia'  that 
wc  might  enter  the  Turkish  territory  under  his  jurisdiction ; 
meanwhile  it  was  intended  that  we  should  slow  ly  proceed  four 
or  five  larsangs  on  our  way,  to  a place  called  Ha ji  Khalil 
(uUi  ; but  this,  on  inquiry,  we  found  had  been  lately 

ruinco'and  depopulated  by  tbeCurds.  We  therefore  remained 
in  tin  stable.  <<I  Nakhchudn,  our  horses  being  extremely  fati- 
gued, until  ten  o’clock  at  night,  when  we  set  out,  and  on  the 
eighteenth  arrived  about  eight  o’clock  at  Kluineh  Kyi,  alter 
a journey  of  twenty-nine  or  perhaps  thirty  miles;  having 
passed  many  steep  hills,  and  during  some  hours  felt  a consi- 
derable degree  of  chilness  in  the  night  air  We  were  tw  ice 
alarmed  by  reports  that  Kara'  Beig’s  troop  ot  robbers  lay  in 
wait  to  attack  us;  lor  that  chief  had  recently  declared  himself 
hostile  to  Taxeu  Ali  Sha  h;  in  consequence  of  which  the 
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Serddr  had  solemnly  vowed  that  he  wovdd  annihilate  him. 
Kara  Beig  within  three  days  had  committed  depredations 
at  some  villages  belonging  to  the  Scrdhr,  who  immediately 
retaliated  by  sending  Persian  troops  to  pillage  an  equal  num- 
ber on  his  territory.  We  learned  also,  that  several  fires  seen 
blazing  on  distant  hills  during  our  two  last  nocturnal  marches, 
were  kindled  by  the  Senior’s  patroles,  or  kerdteeh  (jyj)  nearcs 
to  the  Russian  out-posts. 

When  I objected,  at  Khaneh  Kui,  to  the  accommodation 
provided  for  us  in  a stable,  like  that  which  we  had  occupied 
the  night  before,  but  more  disgusting  from  the  filth  and  smell 
of  cattle,  Mustafa  the  T/itdr  candidly  forewarned  me  that 
between  this  place  and  Constantinople  1 should  be  often  glad 
to  obtain  shelter  in  worse.  Here  we  remained  until  five 
o’clock  in  the  evening,  when  a man  very  richly  dressed,  with 
some  attendants  carrying  silver-mounted  sticks,  and  two 
others  with  small  kettle  drums,  all  on  horseback,  arrived  from 
Kars  and  delivered  a message,  by  which  the  Phslut  politely 
invited  me  to  that  city.  We  accordingly  set  off,  and  during 
the  whole  way,  (about  seven  or  eight  miles),  to  the  noise  of 
the  kettle  drums,  struck  at  very  irregular  intervals,  my  new 
Turkish  companions,  the  Persian  guards,  and  the  Curds , ex- 
ercised themselves  and  highly  entertained  me  bv  running 
races,  contending  in  single  coinbat, and  throwing  their  lances, 
until  wc  halted  near  the  city,  having  met  two  fine  horses 
splendidly  caparisoned  with  gold  and  silver  trappings;  on 
one  of  these,  sent  by  the  Pasha  as  a compliment  through  me 
to  the  English  Ambassador,  I entered  the  town;  whilst  Hu- 
sein  Kiia'n  rode  on  the  other,  sent  lor  him  out  of  compli- 
ment to  the  Persian  prince,  by  whom  he  had  been  appointed 
my  MehmAnddr.  We  were  conducted  through  many  wide 
streets  and  narrow  lanes,  and  over  a good  stone-bridge,  to 
the  house  of  an  Armenian,  where  the  procession  closed,  much 
to  my  satisfaction.  The  room  prepared  tor  me  was  of  small 
dimensions,  yet  contained  many  windows  and  cupboards; 
and  being  completely  lined  with  boards,  resembled  the  cabin 
of  a ship. 

It  was  fixed  that  on  the  nineteenth,  about  eleven  o’clock, 
I should,  pay  my  respects  to  the  PdshA ; accordingly,  at  that 
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hour,  the  Mehmdndir,  Mustafa  the  Tatar,  the  Persian 
jiludars  and  mehters,  with  several  of  the  P Asha’s  officers,  assem- 
bled near  the  house  where  1 lodged,  and  we  soon  after  pro- 
ceeded on  horseback  to  the  castle,  situate  on  a hill, and  by  the 
Turks  considered  impregnable  ; although  after  a memorable 
siege  in  the  year  1386  “ it  was  sacked”  by  the  troops  of  Tai- 
siu'r,  “and  levelled  to  the  very  ground,”  as  we  learn  from 
Sherif  ad’di'n  Auif30).  1 remarked  at  the  entrance  a few 
pieces  of  cannon.  An  usher  or  master  of  ceremonies  intro- 
duced me  into  a large  room  where  the  Pdshd  sat,  on  a part  of 
the  boarded  door,  raised  about  thirteen  inches  above  the 
general  level,  and  covered  with  soft  cushions.  He  received 
me  graciously,  and  desired  that  I might  seat  myself  near  him; 
several  books  lay  on  the  lid  of  a small  wooden  box  beside 
him,  and  over  his  head  were  suspended  from  the  wall,  a 
sword,  a musket,  and  some  long  barrelled  pistols,  richly 
mounted  with  silver.  Many  servants  in  magnificent  dresses 
stood  at  the  door,  and  others  handed  coffee  and  pipes,  of 
which  the  tubes  made  of  cherry  tree  wood,  were  from  five  to 
seven  feet  long,  and  the  bowls  rested  in  little  saucers  placed 
on  the  door.  The  PAshA  seemed  much  pleased  whilst  read- 
ing the  Ambassador’s  letter;  he  expressed  his  regard  for  the 
English,  and  his  readiness  to  facilitate  as  far  as  in  his  power, 
the  intercourse  subsisting  by  means  of  our  couriers,  between 
Constantinople  and  Persia.  “This  disposition,”  said  he, 
“ 1 have  always  manifested  ; and  as  a proof  shall  mention, 
“that  when  one  of  those  Tatars  five  or  six  months  ago  lost  his 
“horse  here,  I bought  another  for  him;  yet  the  rascal  told 
“your  brother  the  Ambassador  at  TehrAn,  that  he  had  pur- 
chased it  with  his  own  money.”  The  Pasha  next  read  the 
SerdAr's  letter ; then  directed  two  of  the  officers  present  to 
furnish  me  with  whatever  I might  ask,  and  concluded  by 
saying  that  if  my  accommodation  at  the  Armenian’s  house 
was  not  sufficiently  good,  apartments  should  be  immediately 
prepared  for  me  in  the  castle.  Sherbet  of  delicious  flavour 
and  cooled  with  ice,  was  presented  in  very  handsome  glass 


(*;  Hiiwordnre  \jP*j  V * ,jl  5w  the  account  of  this 

siegr  in  Pctis  de  la  Croix’i  translation,  from  tie  Persian  History  of  Taiml'h,  (Lie.  II. 
chap.  S3). 
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cups;  and  after  this  friendly  interview  I took  leave  of  Abdal- 
lah Pa's ii  a'.  He  seemed  advanced  in  years;  but  his  beard 
was  of  a reddish  colour.  Returning  through  this  long  and 
populous  city,  I remarked  many  good  stone-built  houses, 
with  wooden  balconies  projecting  four  or  five  feet.  The 
frames,  also  wooden,  and  the  cross-barred  work  of  the  win- 
dows, in  which  glass  was  but  little  used,  and  the  general  style 
of  construction,  rendered  this  place  more  like  an  old-fash- 
ioned European  town  than  any  I had  seen  for  a considerable 
time  ; a few  high  chimnies  would  have  made  the  resemblance 
still  more  strong.  In  some  of  the  buildings  much  fine  and 
well-cut  stone  was  visible  ; many  houses  exhibited  boarded 
fronts,  and  several  appeared  lined  with  deal  wainscot;  few 
wanted  upper  stories  and  wooden  staircases  ; they  seemed  to 
rise  on  the  steep  mountain’s  side  to  a considerable  height, 
one  above  another.  I saw  three  strong  and  handsome  brid- 
ges of  stone,  and  a fourth  of  wood,  but  from  the  great  extent  of 
Kars  and  the  various  inflexions  of  the  river  it  is  probable  that 
there  were  more;  I neglected  to  ascertain  the  exact  number. 
This  river,  a branch  of  the  Araxes  or  rather  Harpnsus  of 
Xenophon,  recognised  in  the  modern  name  tlaipasu,  seemed 
to  abound  with  fish.  Some  children  bathing  in  it  just  before 
the  windows  of  my  room  caught,  within  ten  minutes,  using 
only  a small  net  and  basket,  nearly  thirty  of  different  sizes; 
and  a young  Armenian  presented  me  a carp  recently  taken 
and  still  alive,  that  weighed  above  two  pounds. 


K/irs  by  Byzantine  writers  called  Koprfi,.  has  been  supposed 
to  represent  Chcrsa,  a city  placed  by  Ptolemy  (Lib.  V.c.  13) 
in  Long.  74-40,  Lat.  42-30.  But  the  situation  of  Colsa  (to 
which  he  assigns  78  degrees  of  Longitude  and  of  Latitude 
39  deg.  50  min.)  would  more  nearly  correspond  to  that  of 
Kins,  as  described  by  Tavernier,  Long.  78-40,  Lat.  42-0. 
(Voyages,  Liv.  I,  p.  24,  edit.  1()79) ; and  Sa'dkk  Ispahan! 
removes  it  farther  from  the  position  of  Ptolemy’s  Chorsa;  for 
he  informs  us  that  “ Kars  (written  by  the  Persians  or 
“ after  the  Arabian  manner)  is  a fortress  in  the  territory 
“ of  Nakhjudti,  and  situate  in  Long.  81-0,  Lat.  50-0 "(S1).  This 


(3l)  J I— Jyfc.  ) | J-A>  <j»j£  »nd  under  Ihe  held  of 

etw/ll  or  longitudes  lie  writes  and  under  the  ttrux  or  latitudes 

Mb.  Tdkwtm  al  be l dun.  c 
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flace  is  not  mentioned  either  in  the  Tables  of  Nasser  ad,  din 
(isi,  nor  of  Ulugh  Beig ; but  Hamdallah  has  not  omitted, 
although  he  notices  Kars  but  slightly.  “ It  is,”  says  he, 
"according  to  the  work  entitled  Mujmaa  al  belddn,  a city 
“ distant  two  days  journey  from  Teftis ; the  air  is  pure,  and  the 
“ crops  of  corn  abundant,  the  soil  being  highly  productive”(M). 
I must  however  remark,  that  he  describes  Kars  neither  as  a 
city  of  Armenia  nor  of  Rum  ; but  as  one  belonging  to  Geor- 
gia  (Gurjestdn  and  Abkhdzl^). 


Immediately  after  my  return  from  the  castle,  I sent  Mcjs- 
tafa  with  the  Ambassador’s  presents  to  Abdallah  Pa'sha'; 
they  consisted  of  a fine  Cashmir  shawl,  a piece  of  light  blue 
cloth,  and  an  English  spy-glass;  to  these  I added  from  my 
own  little  stores,  a bottle  of  strongly  distilled  cinnamon-water, 
in  which  the  Pashu  had  been  taught  to  expect  very  wonderful 
medicinal  virtues;  all  were  arranged  on  a tray  borrowed  for 
the  occasion;  and  proved  very  acceptable,  as  he  expressed  in 
a letter  of  thanks,  compliments  and  offers  of  services.  Not- 
withstanding this,  the  Tdtdr  Agasi  or  chief  courier,  whose 
business  was  to  furnish  post  horses,  declared  that  a sufficient 
number  could  not  conveniently  be  procured  for  me  before 


»\j  tj,j  yi jl  Li— (3') 

J,'|  J ) dyt  j*—*  Ai  j dyG 

(S ee  the  MS.  A’l izhat  al  Cohtb,  cb..p  VI  >.  \ marginal  i-omnenuiur  in  my  best  copy 

of  that  work  (liiiika  it  necessary  to  explain  the  concluding  word*  of  this  passage  “Zemin 
mertifiaa  dared,'1  they  signify,  he  tells  us,  that 

L-Jys-  J j' 

M the  produce  which  arises  from  that  soil  is  good  and  plentiful." 

("  Some  copies  of  II  a mdalla  h’s  Geograpby(cli.vi)  read  Aijaz(Jjez\) , others  Anjar 
(jWI),  aud  I he  same  confusion  of  diacritical  points  may  he  observed  in  different 
copies  of  Niza'mi’s  Seconder  Samck,  which  informs  us  that  this  country  was  governed 
by  a chief  called  Dd'a’li  ( ) in  the  lime  of  Alexander.  It  >p|>ears  from  HAM- 
£ all  Alt’s  account  to  be  same  a,  Teft’u ; and  the  orthography  of  its  mine  is  fixed  by 
the  Diet,  Barham  Kalea  ; from  this  we  learn  that  Abkhaz  (jWl)  is  a province  of 
which  the  inhabitants  are  mostly  Christians  and  Fire  worshippers  In  the  MS.  lahkik 
al  Aarab,  (a  work  ofSA'DF.K  IsFAtl  a'NI},  we  also  read  that  "Abkhaz  is  a city  on  the 
“ borders  of  Georgia;  and  that  the  whole  territory  is  called  by  the  same  name. 

AJwIsA.  aU  Jjsi  Lg.  -fie  y III."  est^a 

Hailou  the1  Aniicnian  associates  Georgia  with  Abcai.  (See  Hist.  Orient,  de  tiaitou,, 
ch.  x.  in  Bergeron's  Collection). 
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the  next  evening;  but  the  Pasha,  lie  said,  bad  commanded  him 
to  attend  me  on  the  journey,  as  far  as  Arzerum.  Meanwhile 
several  officers  and  servants,  under  various  denominations, 
crowded  into  my  room,  loudly  demanding  bakhshish  ( 
or  a pecuniary  gratuity ; for  this  1 referred  them  to  Mustafa, 
who  drove  some  away  with  violent  scolding,  and  distributed 
among  others  a few  pieces  of  silver  money.  To  these  suc- 
ceeded a party  of  more  gentle  and  pleasing  visitors;  five  or 
six  Armenian  women,  of  whom  one  carrying  an  infant  in  her 
arms,  was  eminently  pretty.  The  old  proprietor  of  the  house 
introduced  these  ladies,  who  examined  with  eager  curiosity 
the  frame  and  curtains  of  my  camp-bed;  the  white  English 
quilt  and  sheets;  the  canteens  and  other  European  articles  of 
my  baggage. 

We  remained  at  Kars  during  the  twentieth,  some  delay 
having  occurred  in  providing  the  requisite  number  of  post 
horses  and  mules.  I gave  to  Ixa'sim  Beig,  no\v  setting  out 
on  his  return  to  the  “Black  Castle,”  a letter,  as  he  requested, 
recommending  him  to  the  SeriUir ; besides  a piece  of  cloth 
and  a spy-glass,  the  present  intended  by  the  Ambassador  for 
Kara  Beig,  but  which  this  predatory  chieftain  had  forfeited 
by  his  hostile  conduct.  It  was  also  judged  necessary  by  the 
Ulchiiiuiiddr  and  Mustafa,  that  a small  pecuniary  recom- 
pense should  be  given  to  the  yonng  commander  of  our  Curdi 
guards,  whose  services  terminated  here.  Although  the  sur- 
rounding country  seemed  perfectly  naked,  yet  in  the  city  I 
remarked  several  fine  trunks  of  fir-trees,  drawn  through  the 
streets  by  oxen ; and  learned  that  they  had  been  brought  from 
a forest  through  which  we  should  pass  on  our  way  to  Arzerum; 
it  wa-  added,  that  this  forest  served  not  unfrequently  as  the 
haunt  of  robbers.  But  we  had  little  to  apprehend,  as  the 
Topchi  I lush i,  or  chief  officer  of  artillery,  and  nineteen  well 
armed  horsemen,  were  ordered  by  the.  Pushd  to  escort  us  the 
three  first  or  most  dangerous  stages. 

We  set  out  on  the  twenty-first  at  three  o’clock  after  noon, 
and  arrived  at  the  village  of  Tosdni  before  nine.  During 

this  ride  of  about  twenty  miles,  the  road,  which  was  sufficiently 
good  for  any  European  carriage,  lay  wholly  through  a rich 
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and  fertile  tract  of  deep  black  soil,  in  a state  of  excellent  cul- 
tivation. But  the  sleep  mountains  about  Kars  seemed  rock)' 
and  barren;  and  of  trees,  we  saw  only  three  or  four;  these 
were  willows,  near  that  city.  The  two-wheeled  carts,  howe- 
ver, abounded ; and  we  met  several  loaded  with  hay  and  corn, 
and  others  on  which  sat  women  and  children  returning  with 
much  apparent  gaiety  from  their  work ; a scene  which  re- 
minded me  of  that  festive  season,  when  our  English  peasants 
celebrate  the  “ harvest  home.” ' 

On  the  other  side  of  Kars  I had  already  seen  a few  ploughs 
drawn  by  fourteen  and  even  eighteen  oxen;  but  was  now 
surprised  at  the  appearance  of  some  with  twenty  and  of  one 
with  twenty-four,  harnessed  together  in  pairs.  Six  or  seven 
men  managed  the  cattle  attached  to  these  ploughs,  sitting 
often  on  the  horizontal  pieces  of  wood  to  which  the  yokes 
were  fastened;  one  man  walked  behind,  keeping  the  share 
upright;  this  was  not  (I  thought)  proportionably  large,  but 
the  whole  plough,  which  moved  on  two  wheels,  seemed  cum- 
brous and  ill-constructed;  it  cut  the  ground,  however,  to  a 
good  depth,  and  apparently  with  much  expedition.  This 
fine  plain  was  irrigated  in  various  parts  by  means  of  large 
water-wheels.  Some  of  the  corn  fields  that  it  contained, 
equalled  or  probably  exceeded  an  English  mile  in  length  and 
breadth.  We  passed  by  many  villages,  wherein,  close  to 
almost  every  house,  were  seen  the  perpendicular  post ; the  v 
cross-pole  forming  a lever,  with  the  chain  or  rope  and  bucket, 
for  raising  water  from  the  well,  (See  PI.  LXX1X).  My 
lodging  at  Tosani  was  in  the  house  of  Astakhal  Ha'ji,  a 
man  whose  remarkable  civility  induced  me  to  inquire  and 
record  his  name.  Arriving  about  night-fall,  we  found  a 
blazing  fire  that  might  have  served  in  winter;  our  host  ob- 
served that  here,  on  the  verge  of  an  extensive  pine-forest, 
wood  was  cheaper  than  candles;  the  fires,  therefore,  were 
kindled  rather  to  afford  light  than  warmth.  Of  Tosani,  as  of 
most  other  villages  through  which  we  had  passed  during  the 
last  fifty  or  sixty  miles,  the  houses,  covered  with  roofs  of 
wood,  over  which  were  thick  layers  of  clay  or  sand,  and  often 
crops  of  luxuriant  herbage,  resembled  subterraneous  recesses; 
the  stone-built  fronts  being  in  few  instances  above  seven  feet 

3 5T 
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high,  and  the  ground,  on  each  side  gradually  sloping,  (See 
PI.  LX XIX).  Contiguous  to  each  habitation  were  piles  of 
fuel,  prepared  for  winter  use  from  the  dung  of  cattle,  mixed 
up  with  chaff  or  straw,  chips  of  wood,  or  even  a little  earth; 
then  formed  into  pieces  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  long,  and 
dried,  so  as  to  appear  like  the  peat  or  turf  used  in  Scotland 
and  Ireland.  These  piles  of  fuel  and  barking  dogs  were  often 
the  chief  indications  of  a village;  for  strangers  might  pass  many 
of  those  low  and  earth-covered  houses,  resembling  externally 
large  mole  hills,  and  not  suppose  them  to  be  the  habitations 
of  men;  as  far  as  I could  discern,  all  were  constructed  nearly 
in  the  same  manner,  and  according  to  the  plan  given  in  Plate 
LX  XIX;  comprehending  simply  one  large  chamber,  of  which 
by  far  the  greater  portion  is  appropriated  at  night,  or  during 
excessive  heat  or  cold,  to  cattle  or  poultry,  whilst  the  owner 
and  his  family  occupy  a small  space,  inclosed  within  rails, 
and  elevated  two  or  three  feet  above  the  common)  level. 
This  space,  in  the  dwelling  of  my  kind  host  at  Tosani,  was 
floored  and  ceiled  with  deal ; and  contained  some  shelves, 
pegs  for  clothes,  and  a good  fire-place,  besides  a takht(v^sj) 
or  broad  wooden  seat  filling  one  side,  on  which  I spread  my 
mattress.  There  were  not  any  windows;  light  entered  with 
air  through  the  only  door,  and  faintly  through  two  apertures 
in  the  roof(M).  Such  habitations  certainly  want  many  con- 
veniences; it  must  however  be  considered,  that  they  are  prin- 
cipally adapted  to  resist  the  cold,  which  in  this  country  prevails 
with  extreme  rigour  during  several  months  of  the  year. 
Cows,  horses  and  siieep,  assembled  under  one  roof  with  the 
family,  contribute  to  the  warmth  of  all;  where  property  is  so 
insecure,  the  master  finds  an  advantage  in  viewing  at  once, 
from  the  inclosed  space,  all  that  constitutes  his  wealth;  and 
custom  reconciles  him  to  the  exhalation  arising  from  his  cattle, 
and  the  smell  of  their  filth;  circumstances  which,  loan  Euro- 
pean traveller,  prove  the  chief  nuisance  of  these  stable  or 


(•*)  In  some  houses  which  I did  not  happen  to  see,  the  entrance  (for  human  being*) 
was  said  to  he  contrived  by  a descent  from  the  roof,  as  in  the  time  of  Xenophon;  when, 
»Jso,  the  trouts,  sheen,  cows  and  fowls  occupied  the  same  subterraneous  dwelling  with 
their  owner*:  4,Ac  b'  otnat  Karayeioi,  ro  ptv  trrofia  wtnrcp  fptaros,  c«r«  b’  tvptiat. 
at  b'  etaoboi  row  virofvytoif  opu*rat,  ot  bi  tu  Cflurrot  Kara  kK tpatcat  Kartfiaivoy,  Ek  $e 

ra«  out  at*  rjaav  aiyii,  oils,  /3<w»,  opvi$a,  tire.  (Xeuoph.  Aiub.  Lib.  IV.  C.  5), 
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Cavern-houses.  Tosdtii  did  not  afford  one  tree,  minureh  or 
steeple,  or  lofty  edifice  of  any  kind  ; but  the  good  people,  as 
at  other  villages,  had  erected  a pole  with  cross  sticks  at  top, 
for  the  accommodation  of  storks,  which  here  enjoyed  the 
comforts  of  their  nest  in  undisturbed  tranquillity.  From 
the  inhabitants  of  this  place  we  heard  many  alarming  anec- 
dotes of  robberies  and  murders,  perprelrated  by  outlaws 
infesting  the  gloomy  forest  of  pines,  through  which  we  were 
to  pass  on  our  way  to  the  next  stage;  and  though  these  reports 
were  probably  much  exaggerated,  yet  the  Topchi  lloshi 
deemed  it  adviseable  that  we  should  not  enter  the  scene  of 
threatened  danger  by  night;  however  unpleasant  it  might  be 
to  travel  during  the  heat  of  da}'.  Accordingly,  on  the 
twenty-second,  at  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning,  we  com- 
menced our  journey  from  Tosdiii.  We  soon  perceived  some 
distant  pine  trees  on  our  left,  and  about  the  sixth  or  seventh 
mile  arrived  at  the  noble  forest ; in  this  we  continued  to  pro- 
ceed for  sixteen  or  eighteen  miles ; the  country,  which  seemed 
of  a fine  soil,  presenting  on  both  sides  inanv  beautiful  pros- 
pects; hills  and  dales,  winding  rivers  and  woods.  But  much 
suspicion  was  excited  by  the  appearance  of  several  horsemen, 
armed  mostly  with  spears,  w ho  advanced  in  a direction  parallel 
to  ours,  but  at  an  interval  of  above  a mile,  halting  frequently 
on  rising  .grounds  as  if  to  watch  our  progress.  From  some 
rustieks  employed  in  making  hay,  (with  rakes  exactly  like 
those  used  in  England),  we  learned  that  those  men  were 
robbers  who  had  constantly  lurked  about  the  forest  since  the 
preceding  day,  in  expectation  of  a rich  booty,  which  it  was 
supposed  my  baggage  contained.  Mustafa  immediately 
proposed  to  the  To  pc  hi  Bftshi  that  we  should  attack,  seize  and 
kill  them,  and  hang  their  bodies  on  different  trees  along  the 
forest-road ; the  Turkish  officer  allowed  that  this  measure 
would  be  highly  expedient,  but  declined  the  execution  of  it, 
cooly  declaring  that  he  had  been  merely  ordered  to  escort  me 
in  safety  to  the  A'b-i-garni  (^ul),  a stream  of  warm  and  medi- 
cinal water,  bounding  the  jurisdiction  of  Abdali.aii  Pasha'. 
We  emerged  from  the  forest,  and  before  eight  o’clock  in 
the  evening,  having  travelled  about  thirty  miles,  alighted  at 
Aledjenkii  t ; the  castle,  (on  our  left,  as  we  entered 

this  village)  looked  stately  when  seen  from  a distance,  but 
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proved  to  be  little  more  than  a steep  rock,  of  which  the  na- 
tural crevices  were  filled  up  with  masonry.  Scattered  on  our 
road  through  the  pine  forest,  (and  in  other  places  between 
Kars  and  Arzerum  J,  lav  many  pieces  of  a black  substance, 
some  fully  as  large  as  the  human  head  ; of  these  I brought  to 
England  three  or  four  fragments^).  At  Medjcnkirt , the 
servants  of  IIusein  Kha  n having,  perhaps  unintentionally, 
given  offence,  were  beaten  by  the  men  and  pelted  with  stones 
by  the  women,  who  in  the  fury  of  objurgation  frequently 
styled  them  “ Persian  dogs.” 


We  set  out  before  eight  o’clock  on  the  twenty-third,  and 
having  proceeded  ten  or  eleven  miles,  halted  about  one  hour 
at  A b-i-garm  <_>t),  a fountain  of  “ warm  water,”  (as  the 
Persian  name  implies),  to  which  medicinal  qualities  were 
profusely  attributed.  Here  the  territories  of  Kars  and  Arzerum 
join.  • In  this  fountain  ten  or  twelve  of  our  guards,  (whose 
persons  evidently  required  much  purification),  undressed 
themselves  and  bathed  all  at  the  same  time.  I contrived, 
notwithstanding,  to  ascertain  that  the  degree  of  heat  in  this 
water  was  almost  as  great  as  the  human  body  could  well  end  tire. 
At  A'bi-garm,  our  protectors  the  Topchi  liashi  and  his  Deli 
soldiers,  consigned  us  to  two  officers,  who  brought  me  a polite 
message  and  welcome  from  the  PAshA  of  Arzerum.  The 
Topchi  BAshi's  services  I rewarded  with  a pair  of  handsome 
pocket-pistols ; and  some  money  was  distributed  among  his 
men,  who  immediately  set  out  on  their  return  to  KArs,  while 
we  went  on  sixteen  or  seventeen  miles  farther,  and  arrived  at 
Bedrouas  between  four  and  five  o’clock  In  this 

village,  according  to  local  report,  were  thirty  families  of  the 
Greek  sect;  two  of  the  Armenian,  and  five  of  the  Muham- 
medan  ; it  contained  also,  three  churches  or  places  tor  the 
celebration  of  religious  worship  after  the  Greek  rite  But  the 
habitations  were  still  of  the  mole-hill  kind  externally,  and 
within  served  as  stables,  like  those  already  described.  Yet 


(■’)  A lapidary  in  London  declares  this  substance  to  be  a volranick  production  or 
kiln)  of  laru ; sometimes  called  lcelandick  agate,  also  “Lapis  Obsidianus,"  having  been 
lint  liscnvned  in  Ethiopia  by  Obsidius,  as  1 team  from  Beckmann  (Hist,  of  inven- 
tions, Vol.  1.  Seel,  of  coloured  glass) ; be  adds  that  it  was  named  gelinttcc  by  the  Span- 
iards, who  brought  it  from  America. 
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I fancied  the  style  of  architecture  considerably  improved: 
and  was  induced  to  delineate,  (See  PI.  LXXIX),  the  front  of 
one  house,  which,  though  the  materials  were  rude  and  simple, 
wore  an  appearance  that  might  almost  be  termed  “classical." 
Four  rough  trunks  of  trees  supported  an  horizontal  beam, 
and  over  this  projected  the  ends  of  other  trunks,  forming  the 
roof  or  rather  ceiling;  in  some  respects  resemblingan  ancient 
and  half  subterraneous  temple.  This  structure  is  partially 
represented  in  the  general  sketch  which  I made,  (See  PI. 
LXXVII),  including  a tew  other  houses  of  this  village;  the 
piles  of  fuel,  such  as  have  been  before  noticed,  and  the  road 
leading  towards  Arzerum.  Pieces  of  resinous  fir-tree- wood, 
supplied  the  place  of  candles  at  Bedrowds. 

24th.  We  set  out  by  moonlight,  soon  after  two  o’clock, 
and  saw  at  least  an  hundred  carts;  some  loaded  with  large 
trunks  of  trees,  others  with  deal  boards,  and  many  carrying 
women  and  children  to  their  harvest-work.  Several  beams 
of  extraordinary  length  were  dragged  on  rollers  with  small 
wheels,  by  oxen  or  buffaloes  Having  proceeded  17  or  18 
miles,  we  halted  near  llassan  Kelaa  (*«!i  a fine  large 

stone-walled  town,  at  the  foot  of  a majestick  rock,  crowned 
with  a handsome  and  strong-looking  castle,  from  which,  as 
we  may  reasonably  suppose,  the  place  has  derived  its  name. 
It  was  intended  that  this  town  should  have  been  our  manzel 
for  the  day ; but  a person  sent  by  the  chief  of  Alwar  (a  village 
distant  about  five  miles),  declared  that  some  new  arrangement 
rendered  it  necessary  for  us  to  remove  thither.  Meanwhile, 
I examined  another  spring  of  very  warm  water,  frequented  by 
numerous  bathers;  over  it  a convenient  vaulted  chamber  had 
been  constructed,  exhibiting  some  carved  stone-work  on  the 
inside ; this  building  was  close  to  the  bridge  crossing  a branch 
of  the  Araxes,  below  the  castle.  Here  we  were  delayed  so 
long  that  it  was  almost  noon  before  our  journey  terminated 
at  A tear ; an  extensive  village,  comprising,  besides  man  y of 
the  cavern-houses  already  described,  three  or  four  large  and 
handsome  edifices,  with  windows  and  separate  rooms.  In 
one  of  these,  (it  was  at  first  understood),  the  Muscllim  (U— », 
as  some  of  our  party  entitled  the  chief  or  governor),  had 
invited  me  to  lodge  and  partake  of  a collation ; but  somq. 
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diflicultics  seemed  to  have  arisen  on  this  subject ; and  my 
mauzel  proved  sucli  as  those  which  I had  occupied  at  Bed- 
rom'is,  Aiedjenkirt  and  Tutanx.  The  chief,  however,  visited 
ine  a few  minutes  alter  our  arrival;  his  servants  bringing 
coffee,  pipes  and  sherbet.  He  continued  also,  every  hour 
until  dinner  time  in  the  evening,  to  send  similar  refreshments; 
and  his  hospitalities  closed  with  an  ample  meal  of  pilaw,  eggs, 
cheese  and  cream.  We  had  despatched  from  Alvcar  a mes- 
senger to  Ami'n  PaVha'  (lib  ^1),  announcing  our  approach; 
and  at  midnight  received  an  intimation  that  apartments  were 
provided  for  us  at  Arzerhm.  About  six  o’clock,  therefore, 
on  the  25lh,  we  set  out,  and  proceeded  through  a fertile  and 
highly  cultivated  country  nine  or.  ten  miles,  when  we  met  an 
officer  of  the  Pasha’s  establishment;  three  men  with  kettle 
drums;  some  chidoases  carrying  each  a silver  wand,  branch- 
ing at  the  top  so  as  to  appear  not  unlike  theancientC<n/«ceuj; 
besides  many  horsemen  attd  other  attendants.  The  officer 
delivered  to  me  a very  polite  letter  front  the  Pushd;  and  men- 
tioned that  he  had  brought  two  horses  (which  were  very 
splendidly  caparisoned),  one  for  me,  the  other  for  IIuseim 
Kha'n,  the  Persian  MehmAiidar.  But  to  ride  for  two  hours 
on  a Turkish  saddle,  with  stirrups  most  inconveniently  hung, 
was  an  honour  which,  until  within  a mile  of  the  city,  I de- 
clined ; we  passed  through  long  streets  of  good  stone  build- 
ings, and  alighted  at  the  house  of  an  Armenian  family,  having 
travelled  about  seventeen  miles.  During  the  journey  of  this, 
as  of  the  preceding  day,  we  passed  on  the  road  side,  many 
fountains,  one  almost  at  every  mile,  with  spouts  and  troughs 
neatly  cut  in  marble,  some  being  covered  with  arches,  pre- 
serving the  water  in  its  original  coolness,  even  while  the  sun 
glowed  with  most  powerful  heat.  These  fountains,  so  nu- 
merous throughout  Turkey,  constitute  a luxury  unknown  in 
Persia,  where  the  water  of  one  reservoir  (ambar  jp\  or  hum 
is  sometimes  the  sole  supply  for  a long  day’s  march  ; 
and  even  this  most  commonly  defiled  by  the  ablutions  of 
filthy  hands  and  beards. 

At  Arzerum,  through  the  PaskA’s  especial  favour,  our  bag- 
gage was  not  submitted  to  the  examination  of  custom  house 
officers,  although  I found  it  necessary  to  satisfy  their  ctamor- 
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ous  demands  for  bakhshish  (gratuity  or  gift),  a word 

perpetually  hissing  in  our  ears  since  we  first  entered  the  Turk- 
ish  territories.  The  packages  were  at  once  deposited  in  iny 
apartment,  which,  it  appeared,  belonged  to  an  old  Armenian 
convent;  the  kitchen  was,  particularly,  spacious;  with  an 
arched  recess  containing  many  stew-holes,  and  other  culinary 
conveniences;  it  was  also  furnished  with  excellent  water  by 
by  means  of  a cock.  In  the  principal  room  allotted  to  me 
were  two  fire  places,  one  at  each  end,  with  chimney  pieces 
of  carved  stone;  but  a wall  not  very  thick  formed  the  sole 
partition  between  this  room  and  a crowded  cemetery  which, 
with  a stagnant  pond  at  the  door,  contributed,  as  I imagined, 
to  infect  the  air,  and  was,  perhaps,  the  cause  of  Mr.  Price’s 
illness  during  our  residence  here;  he,  however,  and  others  of 
the  party,  had  been  slightly  indisposed  at  different  periods 
since  the  commencement  of  our  journey  from  Tabriz  We 
received  a present  consisting  of  weak  and  bad  wine,  good  or 
at  least  very  strong  arrack,  and  a tray  of  sweet-meats,  imme- 
diately on  our  arrival;  and  soon  after,  a visit  from  the  chief 
Armenians  of  Arzerum;  they  promised  to  send  next  day,  in 
consequence  of  my  inquiries  concerning  antiquities,  a man 
who  possessed  several  gems  and  medals.  Meanwhile,  the 
Tatar  Ag&si  (who  had  accompanied  us  from  Kars ) proceeded 
to  the  camp,  where  Ami'n  Pa'sha',  being  Seraskier  or  gene- 
ral, mostly  resided  during  the  summer  season.  The  Tatar's 
object  was  to  fix  a certain  time  when  1 might  pay  the  P ashd 
myrespects.  Thercweresomeshowersofrain  in  the  evening, 
with  much  thunder,  and  at  night  the  wind  blew  violently.  I 
learned,  early  on  the  26‘th,  that  the  PashA  would  be  ready  to 
receive  my  visit  at  oneo’clock;  before  which  houraman  brought 
eighteen  or  nineteen  silver  coins  of  the  Arsacidan  kings,  with 
Greek  legends  as  usual,  and  neither  rare  nor  curious  in  any 
particular  circumstance,  yet  valued  at  a price  far  exceeding 
gold  of  equal  weight.  Next  came  a man  offering  for  sale 
ten  or  twelve  trifling  gems,  chiefly  engraved  carnelions  and 
onyxes;  of  which  I purchased  a few;  lie  estimated  much 
more  highly  and  I rejected,  some  bezoars  and  serpent-stones 
or  shdkh-t-tnar  (jU^ti),  “snake’s  horns,’’  and  similar  articles. 
But  the  grand  object  of  temptation  was  reserved  for  the  last; 
and  from  astonishing  accounts  given  by  various  Armenians* 
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and  the  price  fixed  on  it  by  the  proprietor Khojeh  Aretu'n, 
1 had  formed  expectations  of  something  equally  beautiful 
and  ancient;  these  however  were  considerably  disappointed 
when  it  proved  to  be  a Cameo,  exhibiting  the  three  kings  ge- 
nerally styled  Magi,  presenting  their  gifts  to  the  infant  Jesus; 
this  device  was  sculptured  on  a very  handsome  Sardonyx 
(in  form  oval,  and  nearly  three  inches  long  by  two  and  a 
quarter  wide),  the  ground  being  dark  brown,  and  the  figures 
relieved  in  a lighter  brown  and  in  white.  The  star  which 
had  guided  the  Magi  appeared  near  one  end  of  the  stable  ; 
and  there  was  some  good  execution  displayed  in  their  horses 
standing  at  a distance;  angels  hovering  in  the  air,  and  a 
shepherd  carrying  a lamb  on  his  back. 

At  the  hour  appointed,  one  o’clock,  I set  out  along  with 
three  Turkish  officers  sent  by  the  Pasha,  Husein  Kha'n 
the  Mehmdndar,  M ustafa  the  Tdidr,  and  two  Persian  grooms, 
rode  through  the  city,  and  proceeded  about  fonr  miles  to  the 
plain  which  afforded  a lively  and  pleasing  view,  being  irre- 
gularly spotted  with  tents,  mostly  white  and  some  of  a pale 
green  colour.  I was  at  first  conducted  to  one  very  large  and 
sumptuous,  in  which  a man  of  high  rank,  reclining  on  a sofa, 
invited  me  to  seat  myself  near  him  ; around  him  stood  seve- 
ral attendants  richly  clothed  and  armed  with  long  silver- 
mounted  pistols  ; after  ten  minutes  an  officer  announced  that 
the  Pdshd  expected  me  at  his  tent ; this  was  completely  open 
in  front,  and  exhibited  a brilliant  display  of  oriental  splen- 
dour; whilst  forty  or  fifty  soldiers,  magnificently  habited,  were 
stationed  in  rows  on  either  side.  The  Pashd  welcomed  me 
with  much  civility ; he  9cemed  old  and  his  complexion  was 
extremely  dark;  lie  wore,  however,  a rose,  or  rather  pink  col- 
oured robe,  lined  with  the  finest  snow-white  fur ; his  seat  was 
a long  sofa,  and,  beside  it,  a smaller  one  had  been  placed  for 
me,  and  immediately  opposite,  another  for  Husein  Kha'n, 
who  as  on  former  interviews  with  Turks,  acted  the  part  of 
my  interpreter,  although  I could  myself  understand  the  ge- 
neral tenour  of  what  was  said.  After  a refreshment  of  coffee, 
pipes,  sherbet  and  sweet-meats,  1 delivered  the  Ambassa- 
dor’s letter,  and  directed  Mustafa  to  bring  the  presents; 
two  Indian  shawls  aud  an  English  gun;  this  at  the  Pdshu’i 
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request  1 took  from  its  case  and  put  together.  He  showed 
me  a blunderbuss  with  seven  barrels,  which  one  lock  of  ex- 
traordinary mechanism  sufficed  to  discharge  ; “ it  is,  said  he, 
“ m v great  favourite,  a gift  sent  to  me  last  year  by  your  bro- 
“ ther.”  He  then  mentioned  his  profound  respect  for  the 
Prince  Regent  of  England  and  the  King  of  Persia,  which  had 
induced  him  to  exempt  my  baggage  from  the  custom- house 
duties;  and  added,  that  one  of  Ins  own  Tahirs,  in  whom  the 
utmost  confidence  might  be  placed,  should  attend  me  the 
whole  way  to  Constantinople ; and  that  he  would,  besides, 
write  letters  to  the  governors  of  Kara  hissdr , Tokdt,  and  other 
places  on  the  road,  which  might  facilitate  my  progress,  and 
secure  me  from  injury  or  insult.  He  concluded  with  a pre- 
sent of  some  flowers,  and  a most  polite  invitation  to  dinner 
on  the  28th  at  his  camp,  whence,  he  said,  I might  proceed 
in  the  evening  to  Ilijali,  (**»!')  the  first  stage,  distant  barely 
two  saat  or  hours  (about  six  miles),  each  saat  being 

such  a space  as  travellers  with  loaded  mules  or  horses  con- 
veniently travel  w ithin  one  hour. 

The  delay  of  two  days  enabled  us  to  make  several  arrange- 
ments necessary  on  the  commencement  of  such  an  expedition 
as  the  journey  from  Arzerum  to  Constantinople;  during 
which,  (computed  between  seven  and  eight  hundred  miles), 
it  was  not  intended  that  we  should  halt  many  hours  in  any 
one  place;  no  more  than  the  Prince  Regent’s  horses  might 
require  for  rest.  Some  Armenian  women  undertook  to  wash 
for  us  a sufficient  stock  of  linen  We  repaired  various  pack- 
ages that  had  been  damaged  by  kicks  from  horses,  or  by  falls 
on  the  road;  and  fresh  mules  were  provided  to  carry  our 
baggage,  under  the  management  of  a careful  ch/irwddar,  and 
two  or  three  assistants,  young  and  active  Curds  or  Assyrians, 
natives  of  Carc6c(x).  On  my  return  from  the  camp,  a poor 


(*)  Sometimes  pronounced  Kerkut , but  written  properly  in  the  MS.  History  of 
Taimu'k  by  Shkrif  Ali  YF.zdi,  Carcuk ; and  Care  one  by  the  French 

translator  of  that  work  (M.  Pctisde  hi  Croix  •,  ^l.iv.  111.  cb.  35).  who  places  it  in  loug. 
70-03,  lat.  33  *23  Mr.  Ives  visited  Kircoote  m the  year  173d,  and  sh\s  **  that  it  lies 
in  33-30  of  North  latitude."  (Trav.  p.  311).  Kerkouk  appeared  to  D Armlle  as  the 
Demetrius  of  Strabo  and  the  Cor  cur  a of  Ptolemy. 
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man  clad  in  patched  and  squalid  rags,  solicited  pecuniary 
relief,  speaking  English  very  intelligibly;  and  informing  me 
that  he  was  a Russian  prisoner,  and  had  formerly  served 
many  years  as  a sailor  in  one  of  our  frigates,  the  Quebec. 
After  him  came  a Georgian,  whose  appearance  declared  the 
utmost  affliction.  Ilis  daughter  and  two  sons  had  been  taken 
from  his  house  bv  a Janizary,  who  now  threatened  that  he 
would  sell  the  girl,  and  compel  the  boys  to  become  Moham- 
medans, unless  ransomed  within  a stated  time  for  a certain 
sum  of  money.  The  Armenian  Christians  had  collected,  by 
charitable  subscriptions  in  their  churches,  a considerable 
portion  of  the  sum  demanded;  towards  which  this  unhappy 
father  requested  my  contribution.  The  truth  of  his  lament- 
able story  was  confirmed  by  all  present,  and  indirectly,  by  a 
circumstance  which  J had  previously  learned  while  passing 
through  the  bazftn  or  market  places ; for  it  was  mentioned  that 
in  one  of  these,  several  Georgian  girls  were  exposed  to  publick 
sale,  with  some  young  boys  whom  the  Turks  had  lately  ob- 
tained among  other  plunder  on  the  Russian  frontiers. 

Concerning  the  great  city  of  Arztrum,  its  stone- walled  castle 
situate  on  a hill,  its  badly  paved  streets,  and  other  particulars 
of  its  modern  state,  I committed  to  paper  a few  remarks  has- 
tily made;  but  these  have  since  been  completely  anticipated 
in  Mr.  Morier’s  very  accurate,  description,  and  the  reader 
desirous  of  information  on  this  subject,  will  receive  more 
satisfaction  from  consulting  that  ingenious  traveller’s  work, 
than  from  any  account  which  I could  furnish.  The  same 
extravagant  statements  of  population  noticed,  and  very  pro- 
perl  v reduced  by  him,  were  given  to  me.  Yet  in  allowing 
270,000  or  275, tXX)  inhabitants,  he  has  perhaps  retained  too 
muchot  the  local  estimate.  Like  all  persons  recently  accus- 
tomed to  the  decaying  and  half  deserted  cities  of  Persia,  I 
was  much  struck  with  the  bustle  of  Arzerum,  and  the  crowds 
of  people  that  filled  its  streets;  my  superficial  observations, 
however,  would  not  authorise  me  to  rate  their  numbers  even 
so  high  as  two  hundred  thousand  Respecting  the  ancient 
state  of  Arzerum,  but  little  success  has  attended  my  inquiries. 
D’H  erbeldt,  and  after  him  D’Anville,  discover  it  in  that 
city  of  which  the  name  is  written  Artze  by  Cedrcnus  (in  the 
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eleventh  century),  and  they  likewise  seem  inclined  to  derive 
its  present  name  from  the  Arabick  words  Arez  al  Roum  (or 
Artdk  nr'  Rum (ST) ; signifying  “ the  land  of  the  Rtimians  or 
“Greeks;”  this  place  being  on  the  borders  of  Armenia  and 
Cappadocia  or  Pontus(").  But  their  derivation,  though 
sufficiently  conformable  to  the  spelling  tound  in  one  histori- 
cal Persian  manuscript,  (which  however  omits  the  Arabick 
article  al);  and  to  modern  usage  in  epistolary  correspondence, 
cannot  easily  be  reconciled  with  that  orthography  which  we 
may  trace  to  the  thirteenth  century  ofourera.whenNASsiit  ad 
Dl'n  Tu'si.in  hisTables,  wrote  the  nzme Arzen  al rumi^ 
a form  observed  by  the  most  celebrated  geographers,  11am- 
dai.lah,  Ulugh  Beig,  Sa'df.k  Ispaha'ni,  and  others(®). 
To  me  it  appears  doubtful  whether  the  last  three  letters  of 
Arzerum  belonged  to  the  original  name;  but  I believe  that  the 
first  three,  without  reference  to  any  Arabick  word,  represent 
the  chief  and  ancient  radical  letters;  and  I fancy  that  these, 
whatever  transposition  they  may  have  suffered  whilst  passing 
through  the  hands  of  successive  copyists  or  the  press,  may 
be  recognised  in  Azora  ;AC»fa\  to  which  Ptolemy  (Lib.  v.  c.  13), 
assigns  76  d.  30  m.  of  longitude,  and  40  d.  40.  m.  of  latitude, 
a position  very  nearly  coincident  with  that  of  Arzerum,  ac- 
cording to  the  Eastern  geographers;  three  of  them  (Nassie 
ad  di  n,  Ulugh  Beig,  and  Sade'k  Iseaha'ni),  placing  it 
in  long.  77-0;  lat.  39-40.  Hamdallau  informs  us  that  this 
city,  “ appertaining  to  the  fifth  climate,  is  situate  in  long. 


L of  I he  Arabick  article  al  being  dropped  in  pronunciation  or  changed 
into  an  K.  as  in  the  well  known  surname  of  the  Khali'fah  Ha'hl'n,  ' Al 
8ASH1D  pronounced  Ae  bas  1’0. 


(“)  "Arzrroum  ou  Erzeroum,  nom  corrompu  d 'Arzolroum  qui  aignifie  rn  Arabe 
"Terre  dea  Remains  ou  des  (irrts  ; eette  ville  cat  situee  dans  le  pays  de  Roum,  ou 
•*  plut6t  stir  lea  con fins  de  I’ A rnieuie  ct  dc  la  Cappadoce/*  dc.  (D'Hcrbelot  Bibliot. 
Orient.  See  also  D'Ativillcs  Geogr.  Anc.  Armenie). 


(**)  In  the  MS  Autum  Arai  Abbnti t composed  about  200  years  ago,  l he  name  if 
written  |*j )j  and  in  the  list  of  Turkish  cities  and  post  towns  which  I procured  at 

Constantinople,  the  same  letters  are  combined  as  if  forming  only  a single  word 
The  name  appeared  Arzheneh  ar'rum  ( L>jy  ) on  * l*R*r  entrusted  lo  my  car* 
at  Tabriz;  aud  in  the  MS.  History  of  Taimu  r by  SllKRir  Am  Yezdi  1 fiud  it 
simply  written  Arzerum  ( (‘JjjJ' ) * 
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“ (from  tlie  Fortunate  island*).  77-0;  and  lat.  (from  theequin- 
“ octia!  line),  .89-30.  It  contains,  (adds  he),  a certain  church 
“of 'extraordinary  size;  exceeding  in  heighth  all  other  edifi- 
“ce*ol  that  country;  and  in  the  church  was  once  a lofty 
“ "limited,  a dome  or  cupola;  the  dimensions  of  which  were 
“fifty  gaz  (nearly  fifty-six  English  yards),  by  fitly  gas;  one 
“side  of  the  vault  of  this  gumbed  tell  down,  on  the  muiit  when 
“ (Muhatnined)  was  born,  the  seal  or  last  and  greatest  ot  the 
“ prophets,  on  whom  and  on  his  family  be  the  blessing  of  God! 
“and  although  great  exertions  were  made  in  endeavouring  to 
“repair  it.  the  building  still  fell,  so  that  the  work  was  never 
“accomplished;  and  opposite  to  that  church,  one  of  the 
“Muscln.au  sovereigns  erected  a masjed  or  mosque,  on  the 
“ plan  ot  the  Caabeh  (or  square  temple  at  Meccah),  equalling 
“ this  structure  in  breadth  and  length;  thai  mosque  therefore 
“ is  called  NcmiidAr-e-Caabeh  or  model  ol  the  Caabeh ; and  the 
“ revenue  y telded  by  Arzen  ar’  rum  amounts  to  two  hundred 
“and  twenty-two  thousand  dim'trs  or  pieces  of  gold’Y0). 

Having  forwarded  our  baggage  properly  guarded  towards 
Hijah,  J proceeded  at  three  o’clock  on  the  twenty-eighth  day 
of  J ol  v,  from  ArztrAm  to  the  PAshA's  camp,  conducted  by  one 
of  ins  officers,  and  mounted,  for  the  first  time,  on  a post- 
horse;  such  as  may  be  procured  at  every  regular  stage 
throughout  the  Turkish  Empire  I had  hitherto  ridden 
Persian  horses  of  the  Ambassador’s  establishment,  and  it  was 
now  necessary  that  these  should  be  sent  back  to  Tabriz. 
Two  personages  very  splendidly  dressed,  one  the  treasurer, 
the  other  a son  of  the  Pasha,  received  me  at  the  door  of  a 

j'  J1/-  } g **  j\  jAjc  u — i'  \\  (w) 

J j\  \m*\  jJ  J LI  la>- 

J j"* v/A  / ,W>  p } jlr'i  ***  ^ Jp  ) *•= — v -~'L*  J P 

J 4)  a &+ \jl  di!  V ^ SXJ& 

^ ji jj>  jJ  • jJui£  e: — jJ 

J d j U^J£’  } (XJ  j* 

J'P  yi  3 m j si— . if)  o' 

MS.  A ’uzhat  at  Cutttb,  Geogr.  ch»pt  rii.  (of  Hum ).  J 
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spacious  tent,  furnished  with  much  elegance,  and  exhibiting 
an  article  of  luxury  most  particularly  grateful  a'  this  season 
bf  excessive  heat ; close  to  the  sofa  on  which  we  sat  was  a 
fountain  or  reservoir  sunk  sixteen  or  eighteen  inches  in  the 
earth,  and  nearly  four  feel  square,  supplied  with  cool  and 
limpid  water,  apparently  by  subterraneous  means  of  com- 
munication ; alter  the  usual  refreshments  and  some  conver- 
sation here,  a servant  announced  that  the  Pashd's  dinner 
was  ready  ; and  as  his  hospitable  invitation  comprehended 
any  persons  that  1 might  choose  to  bring,  Hcsein  Kha'n  the 
Mthmunddr,  and  Mr  Price,  partook  with  me  of  this  extraor- 
dinary banquet.  Within  a few  yards  of  the  Pdshd's  tent,  but 
in  the  open  air,  a large  round  tray  was  placed  upon  an  iron 
frame;  thus  forming  a kind  of  low  table,  about  which  our 
host,  his  son,  the  treasurer,  two  or  three  other  Turks,  and  we, 
the  strangers,  assembled,  and  after  the  customary  ablution 
of  hands,  seated  ourselves  on  carpets  and  cushions.  Nume- 
rous servants  waited,  who  performed  their  different  duties 
with  equal  silence,  attention  and  respect  ; richly  embroidered 
napkins  of  fine  texture,  were  spread  on  the  necks  and  knees 
of  all  the  guests,  each  being  accommodated  with  a wooden 
spoon  and  a handsome  sherbet-cup  of  glass.  The  table  at 
first  displayed  some  saucers  of  sliced  cucumber,  bread, 
cheese,  salt,  and  various  little  things  which  were  not  removed 
during  the  entertainment;  but  to  an  ample  dish  of  soup  suc- 
ceeded, after  two  or  three  minutes,  one  of  the  same  size  filled 
with  stewed  vegetables;  the  place  of  this  was  immediately 
supplied  by  another  containing  roasted  lamb;  a fourth,  sw  eet 
jelly;  a filth,  pilaw;  sixth,  sweetmeats;  seventh,  fowl,  and 
many  others,  all  different ; the  guests  seldom  taking  more  than 
one  mouthful  from  each ; thus  the  pages  continued  to  put 
before  us  and  to  take  away,  so  many  dishes,  that  having 
reckoned  as  far  as  forty,  I became  weary  of  the  account; 
but  think  that  the  whole  number  must  have  exceeded  seventy; 
and  of  those  which  I tasted,  (forty,  or  perhaps  fifty),  most 
were  good  and  palatable,  and  some  few  of  such  particular 
excellence  as  might  have  augmented  the  reputation  of  any 
Parisian  cook.  The  sherbet  too  was  of  delicious  flavour;  and 
we  concluded,  as  we  had  commenced,  with  the  washing  of 
hands.  During  this  entertainment,  which  lasted  a consider- 
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able  time,  we  were  gratified  with  instrumental  and  vocal 
inusick;  two  men  played  on  small  violins  of  the  kind  called 
rebdb  and  two  on  guitars;  singing  occasionally  in  a 

very  solt  and  melodious  manner;  but  especially  so,  at  least  in 
my  opinion,  when  they  performed  Persian  airs;  and  in  these, 
although  Turks,  they  seemed  to  excel;  preferring  them  pro- 
bably to  their  own.  I was  much  pleased,  on  hearing  once 
more,  a sweet  song  which  had  become  familiar  to  my  ear 
at  Shiraz  and  Tehran.  After  coffee  and  pipes,  the  Pasha, 
with  many  civil  speeches,  gave  me  a handsome  horse,  and  I 
set  out  from  the  camp,  which  seemed  of  small  extent,  formed 
rather  as  a pleasant  summer  residence  than  for  any  military 
object.  llt'suiN  Kiia'n  obligingly  accompanied  me  to 
llijnh,  distant  from  the  camp  between  five  ami  six  miles,  and 
nearly  as  much  from  Arzerum;  at  which  city  his  functions  of 
Alehmdndar  had  terminated;  and  he  now  took  leave,  with  an 
intention  of  proceeding  the  next  day  on  his  return  to  Tabriz. 
Tire  springs  of  water,  naturally  warm,  have  long  rendered 
llijah  the  resort  of  numerous  invalids;  respecting  them 
I shall  extract  a passage  from  that  rare  MS.  work,  the  Shejret 
M ustafevy  iyr*):  “ Arzen  or'  rum  is  a celebrated  city, 

“and  there  is  the  fountain  called  Aienal  Forat,  or  Source  of 
“ the  Euphrates;  whoever  in  spring-time  bathes  or  washes  in 
“ the  water  of  this  fountain,  becomes  free  from  disease’^41). 
1 did  not  visit  the  baths,  but  took  an  opportunity  of  enjoying, 
near  this  village,  a partial  ablution  in  the  Euphrates,  of  which 
the  stream,  now  very'  shallow,  flowed  in  a bed  of  such  capa- 
ciousness as  proved,  that  during  other  seasons  the  river  must 
be  here  considerable,  although  so  near  its  source,  and  so 
remote  from  its  final  issue  into  the  Persian  G ulf.  I remarked 
that  while  some  pronounced  the  name  correctly,  as  written, 
Frdt  or  Fer/it,  others  gave  to  the  first  letter  such  a sound  as 
might  be  most  nearly  expressed  by  a supposed  combination 
of  tn  and  v,  thus  Mvorut  or  Mvorad;  and  from  this  pronun- 


OOJjf  I I if  U-Mjl  [mA  l ‘‘ .-  JL,*  ,.i  ( ) 

yj**!  Jij*  j\ 

it  ia  added  tiial  a fountain  near  the  same  city,  (ends  forth  in  water  with  a very  loud 
noise,  but  that  any  beast  approaching  it,  dies  on  the  spot;  aud  therefore  a guard  ia 
stationed  there. 
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elation  has,  perhaps,  originated  the  name  of  Morad,  which 
di  languishes  in  some  maps  another  branch  of  this  celebrated 
river.  We  find  Ilijah  twice  mentioned  (and,  it  may  be  said, 
undents  present  name)  in  the  Natural  History  of  Pliny,  who, 
describing  the  Euphrates,  traces  the  course  of  this  river  to 
Mount  Taurus,  near  the  Armenian  Elegia;  a town  or  city 
which  Ptolemy.  Solinus,  and  Stephanus  Byzantius,  also 
•noticel4*).  This  place  was  the  scene  of  a memorable  slaugh- 
ter, "lien,  (in  the  year  162),  an  army  of  Romans  which 
Sevt  nanus,  governor  of  Cappadocia,  had  stationed  here,  was 
completely  destroyed  by  the  Parthians;  who,  under  Volo- 
gaesusf48)  the  second,  having  inclosed  or  surrounded  them, 
transfixed  with  arrows  all  the  private  soldiers  and  their  chiefs; 
as  appears  from  the  historical  work  of  Dion  or  Dio,  epitomised 
by  Xiphilmust44) 

We  set  out  on  the  29th  at  sunrise,  and  reached  the  little 
village  of  Ashkelanh  (i*iiil)  at  one  o’clock ; distant  from  Ilijah 
26  or  27  miles;  the  intermediate  road  was  good  ; we  saw  on 
it  many  carts,  but  only  one  building  of  any  kind,  a ruined 
caravmnera  situate  nearly  half-way.  The  violent  heat  an- 
noyed us  much  this  day,  and  we  were  deprived  of  rest  in  the 
evening  by  thousands  of  gnats  and  fleas. 

Soon  after  midnight  we  left  Ashkelaah,  and  at  eight  o’clock 
on  the  30th,  having  travelled  about  26  miles,  established  our 
tnamel  under  the  shade  of  some  fine  old  trees,  in  a beautiful 
meadow  on  the  bank  of  the  Euphrates.  This  noble  river, 
during  the  last  twenty  miles  of  our  journey,  flowed  close  to 


(4tj  " Eicsiara  Armenia*.”  Ac.  " A pud  Elespum  occurrit  ei  Taurus  mons  nec  rcsbtit/* 
Ac.  V til)  24).  HXty/tt,  (Ptol  Geoqr.  Lib.  V.  cap.  13).  "Quern  (Tannin* 
montt-m  uplift  Fle^crm  sciudil  f Euphrates)  '*  (Soliii.  I'olviiist  enp  3?).  The  name 
is  so  collected  aft*  r manuscripts  bv  the  learned  Sal  in*  si  us  ; wbosiys  " if h reclfc  libri — 
“ m. tie  in',  ute  hac  rdilis  Sol  ni  (Pirnhin.  Exercit.  p.  413).  EXiytia,  x*>ptov 

Tipay  E vippuruv,  &c  (Steph.  do  Ur  bib). 

(u  This  name  is  wiitlen  b)  Greek  and  Roman  historians  OwAoyaurof,  OiXoyaaf  eros* 
BoXoyiffov,  Vologeses,  Ac. 

(M  O yap  OcoAoyauoi  iroAf/ioir  eat  trpnrort'ov  r«  oXor  Puipaieoe  to  wiro  Ir fyqpiar w. 
Ttraypttok  tv  tt\  EA«yc/a  rm  rijt  Appends'!  txiiryvv  irarroSev,  airroti  ijyrpc** 

VEtffro^tvtrt  cat  bnf$ilpt.  (Xiphil.  Epitom.  Dion  is  in  M.  Antonin.  Pbilosopfa  hist;* 
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us  on  the  left,  gradually  and  almost  perceptibly  increasing 
each  hour  as  we  advanced,  by  the  accession  of  numerous 
mountain-streams;  contributing  to  form,  what  after  their 
passage  through  man  y celebrated  regions  were  si  vied  bv  the 
royal  psalmist  “the  waters  or  livers  of  Babylon”  (teiirra); 
and  have  been  dignified  by  various  ancient  writers  with  the 
epithet  “ great”!44),  and  even  more  emphatically  styled  “the 
“ river”!46).  About  half  a mile  from  the  spot  where  we  halted 
were  some  remains  of  a carmtwsera , but  so  infested  by  snakes, 
scorpions  and  dies,  that  it  had  acquired  the  name  of  Shaitan 
derexi  Jlyi)  or  the  “devil’s  mansion  ml  there  were 

blit  few  "of  our  party  besides  myself  who  ventured  to  explore 
its  recesses.  As  it  was  known  that  this  place  would  not  furnish 
any  provision,  we  had  brought  some  from  Ashkelaali,  and 
whilst  our  servants  were  engaged  in  preparing  dinner,  I took 
an  opportunity  of  bathing  in  the  Euphrates,  and  of  swimming 
across  its  stream,  here  very  broad  and  rapid,  and  even  at  this 
season  of  drought,  from  five  to  six  feet  deep  in  the  middle; 
the  water,  although  warm  and  not  remarkably  clear,  afforded 
me  a very  pleasant  draught!47);  it  abounded  with  fish  of  various 

(“)  Thin  in  the  Booh  of  Joshua  fell.  I.  v.  4;  JT1B  IflJ  Sun  IHiTljn  **  rrrn  unlo 
the  Great  River,  the  River  Euphrates"  Ami  1.1  llir  Her*  » or  pOcJ  ; pse  of  Saint 
John  we  find  “ the  great  River  Euphrates,  r<5  irorapi  rti  piya\»  Ev^parq."  ffh.  IX. 
▼.  14).  In  the  Pharsalia  also  of  Lucan,  it  is  thus  mentioned,  “Quaque  caput  rapid© 
•*  tollit  cum  Tigridt*  tnagnus — Euphrates,’'  Ac.  (Lib.  ill.  v.  *260}. 

(a)  “ Euphrates,  "Vtt  quando  absolute  ponitur,  Isai.  XI.  16.  Castel  Lexic  Polvgl. 
p.  30B9,  in  J"H3  "ITU.  per  Autonomas.  Jordanes , srepius  Euphrates  qui  trrminus  Terras 
Bum  ire  eumque  circuivit  nec  eo  majus  flu  men  Jutlreis  notum  ” ib.  p 22:1.5  *'  Idem 

** inde  perspicuum  eat  quod  fluvius  iste  in  confiniis  Terrre  Sanctre  constitute  vocatur 
4*r ar  tzoxqv  HUH  FLUVIUS  ILLE  Ita  vero  aperlis«imfc  appellatur  Euphrates.” 
Exod,  XaIII.  31.  Icsai.  XXVII  12.  See  D.iv  Millii  Dissert : Select,  p.  2on.  In  the 
third  Dissertation  (De  Nilo  ct  Euphrate)  his  object  is  to  demonstrate  that  the  Holy 
Land,  which  God  preserved  l»t  the  posterity  o(  Abraham,  was  properly  bounded  by 
the  Nile  and  the  Euphrates.  In  the  course  of  this  Dissertation  he  successfully  «<»m- 
bats  the  strange  opinion  of  a certain  learned  man  in  Germans,  ('*  Est  tamen  vir  qui* 
“dam  doctus  in  Germania,”  Ac.  p.  ltM),  who  affirmed  that  the  words  DID  U7J  or 
“ River  Phrath,”  did  not  imply  the  great  Euphrates,  but  another  river  failm^;  into  the 
sea  between  Tyre  and  Sarepta. 

(”)  Dr.  I.eonhart  RauwolfF,  who  in  the  year  1574,  passed  seventeen  days  at  Dir  on  the 
Euphrates,  tells  us  that  this  river  **is  continually  muddy,  and  therefore  almost  not  lit 

to  be  drunk,  except  you  let  it  stand  two  or  three  hours  until  the  sand  and  mud  is 
“sunk  down  to  the  bottom,  which  sometimes  is  of  the  tliickuess  of  hu  inch.  See 
RauwoRTs  Travels  in  Ray’s  Collection;  part  II.  ch.  I.  p.  120;  Oct.  Loud,  1093.  B«k 


• More  literally  "Satan’s  Valley."  # 
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kinds,  and  some,  resembling  trouts,  nearly  two  feet  long, 
allowed  ine  to  approach  them  within  three  yards,  springing 
with  much  eagerness  to  catch  the  flies  that  struggled  on  the 
surface.  It  was  now  to  me  a subject  of  much  regret  that  I 
had  broken  at  Jffah&n  my  English  fishing  rodf18). 


Having  dined,  and  slept  a few  hours  under  the  large  trees, 
we  mounted  our  horses  by  star-light,  at  nine  o’clock,  and 
proceeded  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Euphrates  about  two 
and  twenty  miles,  during  which  almost  as  many'  rivulets  dis- 
charged themselves  into  that  river(49).  We  theff  lost  sight  of  it, 
and  went  on  ten  or  eleven  miles  farther,  by  a stony  road  over 
steep,  rugged  and  lofty  mountains,  to  the  village  of  Kara 
Kfiltik  ( Jiji  tj>,  a name  signifying  “ black  ears,”)  where  we 
alighted  soon  after  six  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  thirty- 
first,  having  travelled  about  one  or  perhaps  two  and  thirty 
miles.  This  extensive  village  consisted  chiefly  of  the  half-sub- 
terraneous habitations,  such  as  have  been  already  described. 
I saw  but  two  houses  of  a different  or  better  construction ; 
one  was  the  post  house,  where  we  found  a Tatar  courier  on 
his  way  from  Arzerum  to  Constantinople,  and  three  or  four 
other  men  assembled  before  a cheerful  wood-fire;  this  proved 


Mr.  Jackson,  who  in  the  year  1707  went  from  Basrah  to  Constantinople,  says,  “I  can*  | 
“ not  quit  the  Euphrates  without  taking  notice  of  its  salubrious  water,  which  is  by  much 
* * the  most  pleasant  that  1 ever  tasted;  though  very  muddy  when  it  is  first  taken  up  il  \ 
•*  soon  becomes  perfectly  clear,  and  while  I could  get  this  water,  I had  not  the  least 
44  desire  for  either  wine  or  spirits.'*  See  (“Journey  from  India,”  Arc.  Loud.  1799;  p.  67). 


(4t)  Ran  wolf?.  speaking  of  Bir  on  the  Euphrates,  says:  41  During  the  time  of  our 
staying  there,  they  brought  us  several  sorts  of  fishes  they  had  caught  in  the  river  to 
“ self;  and  among  the  rest  oue  sort  called  Gririgit  which  in  their  shape  and  scales  were 
4t  very  like  unto  carps,  only  they  were  not  so  thick  in  the  belly,  but  a great  deal  louger 
“and  bigger,  so  that  sometimes  one  of  them  did  weigh  three  rotulas  of  their  weight, 
“ which  is  about  seventeen  or  eighteen  of  our  pounds.  They  are  very  delicate  and 
“good  to  cat,  and  so  cheap  that  we  could  buy  one  for  one  medin,  in  our  money  worth 
“about  three  pence/’  See  " Rauwolff’s  Travels,  in  Ray's  Collection;"  part.  H.  cb,  I. 
p.  12G.  Of  the  same  kind  were  probably  those  noticed  by  Mr.  Eyles  Irwin,  at  Anna, 
in  the  year  1781.  “ We  fared  very  sumptuously  to  day,  says  he,  on  good  mutton  and 

“ fish,  which  were  carp  from  the  Euphrates,  of  a size  that  perhaps  iio  table  in  Europe 
“could  boast.”  See  the  very  interesting  account  of  his  Travels  in  the  Supplement, 
to  “A  Series  of  Adveuturos/'  Ac.  Third  Edition,  Vol.  II.  p.  315,  Load.  1787. 


(*•)  I must  reserve  fur  some  other  occasion,  what  was  originally  designed  for  insertion 
bere,  a digressive  chapter  nn  the  Euphrates,  noticing  incidentally  some  strange  opin- 
ions eutertained  by  learned  men  concerning  the  Terrestrial  Paradise, 
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by  no  means  unpleasant  to  us  who  had  been  chilled  by  the 
morning  air,  as  we  ascended  many  lofty  hills  and  rugged 
rocks,  by  a path  extremely  difficult  and  dangerous,  during 
the  last  three  hours,  or  from  that  place  where  we  lost  sight  of 
the  Euphrates,  and  to  which  a person  might  almost  have  come 
from  K/irs  in  an  European  four-wheeled  carriage,  so  good 
had  generally  been  the  intermediate  road.  I had  latterly 
remarked  but  few  of  those  fountains  which  the  Turks  are  so 
fond  of  adorning  with  cut-stone  fronts,  arches,  and  often  with 
inscriptions;  and  which  in  many  parts  of  their  Asiatick  pro- 
vinces, offer  themselves  to  the  thirsty  traveller  every  quarter 
of  an  hour;  some  I may  have  passed  during  the  darkness  of 
the  night ; but  between  Ashkelaah  and  Kara  K(ddk,  the 
country  is  so  admirably  supplied  by  nature  with  numerous 
streams  of  excellent  water,  that  such  artificial  substitutes 
would  have  been  superfluous. 

On  the  first  of  August  we  set  off  at  six  in  the  morning,  and 
soon  after  nine  reached  the  village  of  L6ri  J),  distant  from 
Kara  Kftl&k  eleven  or  twelve  miles.  Our  baggage,  I know 
not  why,  was  sent  by  the  summer  road,  and  we  took  that 
chiefly  frequented  in  winter;  both  very  bad  and  stony, 
crossing  many  steep  hills.  At  the  foot  of  one,  about  half- 
way, we  rode  through  a considerable  ord(i,  a tribe  or  encamp- 
ment of  Turcomans,  such  as  the  Persians  style  siah-chddr/in 
U-  ih«),  “those  who  dwell  in  the  black  or  dark  brown- 
“ coloured  tents."  The  land,  although  mountainous,  ap- 
peared fertile;  it  abounded  with  fine  springs,  but  did  not 
exhibit  any  trees.  At  L6ri  we  were  lodged  in  the  house  of  a 
respectable  and  very  obliging  farmer.  It  was  spacious,  and 
so  cool,  that  while  the  sun’s  heat  at  mid-day  proved  almost 
intolerably  oppressive  in  the  open  air,  a wood  fire  in  the  room 
did  not  compel  me  to  rise  from  the  carpet  on  which  I lay 
within  two  yards  of  its  blaze.  The  place  occupied  by  us, 
was  separated  from  the  stable,  (both  as  usual  being  under  one 
roof)  by  a boarded  partition  about  four  feet  and  a half  high. 
Here  we  were  feasted  at  breakfast  with  good  butter,  fresh 
eggs,  and  brown,  but  most  excellent  bread;  our  host  brought 
me  as  a present  some  small  trouts,  still  alive,  aud  at  diuncr 
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we  had  them  with  lamb  and  fowls.  It  was  said  that  another 
village  within  three  miles,  contributed  to  this  feast^50). 

At  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening  we  left  L6ri;  travelled  all 
night,  and  arrived  at  Chiftlic  before  seven  on  the 

morning  of  the  second;  during  this  journey,  of  about  thirty 
miles,  we  crossed  by  paths  extremely  steep  and  in  some  parts 
dangerous,  several  lofty  mountains;  the  name  of  one,  as 
Mustafa  informed  me,  was  Ilmali-dagh  or  “ the  wild  apple- 
“ hill.”  We  lost  our  way  for  at  least  an  hour  in  the  dark,  but 
soon  recovered  the  right  road  when  the  moon  appeared, 
enabling  us  at  the  same  time  to  enjoy  some  very  grand,  though 
indistinct  prospects,  and  to  remark  the  windings  of  a beau- 
tiful stream,  above  which  we  rode,  sometimes  half  asleep,  on 
the  very  brinks  of  precipices,  deep  and  rocky.  The  common 
post-horse  that  carried  me,  being  accustomed  to  these  scenes, 
walked  over  the  steep  and  rugged  rocks  with  perfect  safety, 
whilst  those  of  other  countries  evinced  considerable  terror, 
and  in  some  places  were  not,  without  much  difficulty,  led  or 
driven  along.  At  Chiftlic , which  seemed  a good  large  town, 
we  did  not  occupy  the  post-house,  as  its  late  keeper  had 
absconded,  and  a successor  had  not  been  yet  appointed. 
Our  lodgings  were  at  the  dwelling  of  a private  person.  Here 
by  the  advice  of  my  Tatar  companions,  I dismissed  with 
bakhshish  or  a pecuniary  recompense,  the  soldiers 

who  had  accompanied  us  as  guards  from  Avzerhm,  by  order 
of  the  Ptishh.  Yet  it  was  afterwards  deemed  necessary,  in 
consequence  of  alarming  reports  concerning  robbers,  that 


O Tin.*  conveniencies  improve  as  wc  advance;  the  raised  seals  about  the  rooms  are 
higher  ; the  fire  places  tocnihle  those  of  the  antique  fashion  in  Kurope;  and  a!  the  last 
stage,  ( Kara  kulak)  and  here,  we  rem;>rked  a few  chimnies  rising  two  or  three  feet 
above  the  roof,  and  the  post  houses  ate  criled  with  deal  hoards  and  have  a room  up 
stairs.  At  Lori  I was  induced  to  sketch  the  fire  place  in  my  chamber, (See  PI.  LXXIXj; 
with  the  raised  hearth,  tongs,  candlestick  and  snuffers  fastened  by  a chain,  and  other 
articles:  a handsome  carpet  covered  the  floor  close  up  to  the  hearth;  this  was  in  a 
private  dwelling,  but  e'en  the  post  houses  furnish  many  comforts  not  found  in  the 
Persian  caravanseras;  coflee,  milk,  eggs,  bread,  carpels  and  pillows;  but  I could  sel- 
dom contrive  to  enjoy  a draught  of  water  in  its  original  purity;  for  a bucket  stands 
near  the  ouler  door  with  a cup  beside  it,  which  every  fellow,  however  dirty  or  diseased, 
liratrd  or  bearded,  fills  from  the  bucket,  dipping  iu  his  hand  at  the  same  time;  and 
should  lie  leave  any  water  in  the  cup,  it  is  blended  with  the  main  stock  by  the  next 
person  who  comes  to  drink. 
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four  armed  men  should  be  hired  to  attend  us  during  part  of 
the  next  stage. 

We  set  out  from  Chiftlic  at  ten  o’clock,  the  night  being 
very  dark;  travelled  without  intermission  about  twenty-eight 
miles,  and  at  six  the  next  morning,  (August  the  3d),  alighted 
in  the  village  of  Shir/in  During  the  first  twelve  or 

fourteen  miles  our  road  lay  through  a forest,  not  very  thickly 
planted,  nor,  (if  the  darkness  allowed  me  to  discern  objects 
rightly)  containing  many  tall  or  bulky  trees.  In  passing 
through  it  about  midnight,  I was  much  struck  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  several  fires,  around  which  were  collected  various 
groups  of  persons  belonging  to  a caravan,  now  halting  here. 
The  vivid  coruscations  of  light  which  gleamed  from  the  blaz- 
ing wood,  and  cast  a reddish  glare  on  many  turbaned  heads 
and  bearded  visages,  produced  an  extraordinary  effect  amidst 
the  deep  nocturnal  shade  of  the  surrounding  forest.  Shiran, 
although  possessing  some  natural  beauties  of  situation,  (on 
the  side  of  a hill),  cpmprised  but  a few  mean  houses  of  the 
cave  or  stable  kind.  Yet  it  could  formerly  boast  of  two  Ar- 
menian churches;  one  stood  within  three  or  four  hundred 
yards  of  the  village,  on  our  right  as  we  approached  from 
Chiftlic.  I visited  the  ruins  and  found  several  sculptured 
stones,  both  without  the  walls  and  inside,  exhibiting  crosses 
of  different  forms.  In  the  small  door-way  of  this  church  a 
large  stone  was  so  laid,  that  a man  even  of  moderate  stature 
could  not  go  through,  unless  stooping  almost  double.  It  may 
be  supposed  that  this  was  a contrivance  of  the  original  arch- 
itect, whereby  he  designed  to  exclude  the  Turkish  horsemen, 
or  to  oblige  all  who  entered  even  on  foot,  to  bow  at  the  sacred 
threshold,  under  the  sign  of  the  cross.  But  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  the  carved  horizontal  stone,  which  I have  delineated 
in  the  sketch,  (PI.  LXXIX),  had  once  covered  some  grave, 
and  was  subsequently  inserted  in  the  place  where  it  now  ap- 
pears. The  cemetery  here,  as  In  other  parts  of  Asia,  contained 
many  figures  of  rams,  very  large  and  rudely  cut  in  stone ; 
6ome  being  represented  with  collars.  It  was  here  that  an 
Armenian  (mentioned  in  Vol.  I.  p.  27 1)  who  spoke  Persian, 
observed  me  examining  them,  and  said  that  they  were  erected 
in  allusion  to  the  lai  Barreh-i-Khudd,  or  “Lamb  of  God." 
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The  other  church  or  chapel,  situate  on  a rock  at  the  farther 
end  of  Shiran,  was  in  a more  perfect  state,  although  its  roof 
had  been  taken  away.  Some  of  the  altar  remained,  and 
several  portraits  of  saints,  nearly  of  the  natural  human  size, 
were  still  visible  on  the  walls,  painted,  but  by  no  skilful  artist, 
in  very  gaudy  colours.  This  chapel  was  barely  thirteen  feet 
long,  and  in  breadth  did  not  exceed  eight  and  a half ; but 
the  walls  were  seventeen  or  eighteen  feet  high.  Here  an  old 
woman  of  miserable  appearance  came  to  solicit  alms;  and 
soon  convinced  me  that  she  was  a Christian  by  her  reverence 
for  the  cross,  and  the  emotions  of  contempt  and  abhorrence 
with  which  she  uttered  the  word  Muselman.  Some  rain  fell 
in  the  course  of  this  day,  which  was  cloudy;  the  weather  being 
as  cool  as  generally  in  England  during  the  month  of  May. 

We  set  out  from  Shiran  at  nine  o’clock,  and  travelled  all 
night  through  a forest  which,  in  many  places,  as  1 was  able 
to  perceive  even  b3f  star-light,  afforded  views  of  most  beautiful 
and  “ picturesque”  scenery ; rivers,  vallies,  waterfalls,  bare 
rocks,  and  finely  wooded  mountains.  On  the  morning  of  the 
fourth,  we  halted  at  six  o’clock,  after  a ride  of  about  eight  and 
twenty  miles,  under  some  trees  near  a delightful  stream,  wa- 
tering the  rich  plain  or  meadow  called  Kara  bekehair  or  Kara 
bethhi  (as  the  name  was  written  for  me  where  we 

were  induced  to  remain,  that  our  horses  might  benefit  by  its 
luxuriant  herbage,  although  we  had  proposed  that  Karaja, 
(three  or  four  miles  farther),  should  have  been  our  mamel. 
The  forests  of  this  country  seemed  to  consist  chiefly  of  noble 
pines,  but  they  contained  also  other  trees  of  considerable  size; 
and  some  wild  shrubs  and  flowers  that  to  me  appeared  rare. 
Several  of  the  hills  within  view  from  our  halting-place  were 
slightly  wooded  to  the  very  summits,  and  many  exhibited 
extraordinary  ridges  of  sharp  rugged  rocks,  dividing  them  by 
serrated  lines,  in  the  middle,  not  unlike  vertebra ; or  resem- 
bling the  walls  of  battlements;  and  on  the  sides  of  some,  half 
concealed  among  the  trees,  were  immense  natural  masses  of 
stone,  that  might  be  mistaken  at  a distance  for  the  remains  of 
castles  or  other  edifices.  On  the  highest  part  of  a hill  bound- 
ing the  valley  where  we  had  alighted,  were  two  of  those  tu- 
mular  eminences  which  the  Turks  call  tepch  (*?),  (and  after 
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them  the  Persians,  tapeh ).  These,  though  perhaps  natural, 
so  much  resembled  the  sepulchral  heaps  piled  in  ancient  times 
and  in  different  countries  over  the  bodies  of  illustrious  per- 
sonages, that  I delineated  them  (as  in  PI.  LXXVI).  Accord- 
ing to  the  report  of  some  peasants,  there  was  a ruined  fortress 
beyond  the  smaller  tepeh.  Whilst  we  rested  at  this  place,  a 
kujilah  of  about  fort  y men  and  above  an  hundred  mules,  passed 
us  on  their  way  to  Tok/tt.  I remarked  but  one  woman  with 
the  party;  at  this  place  we  were  indebted  for  a scanty  supply 
of  provisions,  to  the  neighbouring  v illage  ot  Alijer.  Proceed- 
ing about  sunset,  we  crossed  the  stream,  and  passed  by  a lofty 
rock  crowned  with  fragments  of  masonry,  ascribed  to  the 
Genoese,  like  most  other  ruins  of  uncertain  date  or  origin,  in 
this  country.  Here  il  was  said  the  Turks  had  lately  destroyed 
an  inscription,  lest  Christian  travellers  might  discover  the 
treasures  which  it  was  supposed  to  indicate.  Many  suits  of 
armour  and  swords  of  uncommon  size  and  make,  had  been 
found  among  the  ruins  of  this  castle;  but  whether  really  antique 
or  only  foreign,  I could  not  ascertain  from  the  imperfect  de- 
scription. For  several  miles  about  this  spot  the  country  was 
highly  beautiful  and  fertile;  but  our  path  led  us  along  the 
edges  of  some  frightful  precipices.  Eartlupiakes,  we  heard, 
were  frequent  here;  and  about  the  14th  mile  we  passed  a 
mountain  still  called  Mttsellim  da  git  or  the  “governor’s  hill;” 
since  a Turkish  magistrate  of  high  rank,  travelling  with  two 
or  three  of  his  wives,  several  children  and  attendants,  pei  ished 
in  a gulf  or  chasm,  suddenly  formed  under  their  feet  bv  the 
opening  earth,  and  almost  instantly  filled  with  water.  Soon 
alter  midnight  we  lost  our  way,  and  wandered  above  an  hour 
among  trees  of  thick  foliage,  which  caused  such  an  intense 
darkness  that  I could  not  see  my  horse’s  ears;  after  a journey 
however,  of  26'  miles,  we  arrived  early  on  the  fifth  at  Kara 
hiss/ir  (,L»-  •/)■  Of  this  place,  I sketched  a view  (See  PI. 
LXXVil)  as  we  approached,  when  part  of  the  town  was 
visible  at  the  foot  of  an  immense  rock,  on  which  stood  the 
castle,  seemingly  impregnable;  we  found  the  town  of  consi- 
derable size;  one  quarter  occupied  by  Christians  of  the  Ar- 
menian sect;  many  good  houses  in  badly  paved  streets,  built 
on  the  sleep  sides  of  the  rock.  As  we  had  been  now  during 
four  entire  nights  successively  on  the  road,  1 was  not  much 
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displeased  at  the  occurrence  of  some  difficulties  respecting 
post-horses,  which  rendered  it  necessary  that  we  should  remain 
until  the  next  morning  at  Kura  hissdr.  “ Of  this  name, 
“ (which  signifies  the  “ Black  Castle”),  there  are,  according 
to  Haw d.illah,  “ several  fortified  places  (in  Hum J,”  and  he 
particularly  notices  four.  Of  this,  which  wa3  my  mauzel,  he 
only  says,  '* Kara ItissAr  Xuvds,  bordering  on  the  territories  of 
“ A'kshehr  and  Arzeujfni ”(M).  At  the  post  house  I could 
scarcely  obtain  room  to  sit  down,  among  a crowd  of  couriers 
and  travellers  of  different  ranks,  smoking,  sleeping,  eating  or 
picking  from  their  clothes  certain  vermin  of  a disgusting  kind; 
but  Ta'ta'r  Musa,  whom  the  Pasha  had  sent  with  me  from 
Arztrum,  now  took  his  master’s  letter  to  the  Musellim  or  go- 
vernor, in  consequence  of  which,  arrangements  were  imme- 
diately made  for  my  accommodation  in  the  best  manner  that 
the  place  would  allow. 

6th.  Early  this  morning,  a Tutdr  courier  who  had  left 
Constantinople  eleven  days  before,  came  here  on  his  way  to 
Persia;  fiom  him  I learned  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Liston,  as 
English  Ambassador,  and  of  a Russian  and  French  minister 
at  the  Turkish  capital.  We  proceeded  on  our  journey 
through  a country  finely  cultivated,  particularly  rich  in  corn, 
and  exhibiting  many  fountains  with  ornamented  arches  of 
hewn  stone;  but  our  narrow  path  over  rocks  and  mountains 
soon  became  extremely  dangerous,  along  the  right  side  of  a 
large  river  flowing  westward ; we  enjoyed,  however  occasion- 
ally, some  prospects  of  uncommon  beauty  and  magnificence. 
About  the  eighth  mile  we  passed  a huge  insulated  rock,  on 
which  once  stood  a fortress  called  Kara  hisuir;  this  was  long 
since  deserted,  as  report  stated;  the  inhabitants  having  re- 
moved to  that  place  (bearing  the  same  name,  and  in  appear- 
ance very  similar),  from  which  we  had  come  this  morning. 
Our  march  (of  about  20  miles)  terminated  at  the  little  village 

(3I) 

(MS.  Am:A{  i'ufub,  ell.  7)  In  tlie.se  passages  and  throughout  liis  work  the  Persian 
Geographer  write*  \ji  karA  fhlaek), which  the  Turks  themselves  express  by  The 
word  Autws,  seems  to  distinguish  this  *•  Black  Castle”  as  the  Aorweof  D’Anville;  that 
strong  fortress  ou  a rock  wherein  the  principal  treasures  of  Mit In  itiates  were  deposited. 
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of  Arpahjuk  (j»  L.J,),  where  I established  ray  manzel  under  a 
tree  by  the  side  of  a brook ; and  learned  that  the  river  which, 
during  two  days  had  flowed  on  our  left,  was  named  Kalket  (or 
Kalked)  Ermak ; that  it  ran  to  Charshumbeh  near  Janik,  and 
thence  into  the  Black  Sea  or  Kara  Dengez. 

7th.  We  began  our  march  about  five.  At  two  miles  and 
a half  saw  a double  edifice  with  two  doors  (containing  a hot 
spring  and  bath),  at  the  foot  of  a rocky  mountain;  this  was 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river;  we,  on  the  right  bank. 
Minding  among  precipices  by  a path  worne  to  a dangerous 
degree  of  smoothness,  and  so  narrow,  that  two  slender  and 
active  persons,  even  on  foot,  could  not  in  some  places,  con- 
trive to  pass  each  other.  We  arrived,  however,  in  safety,  at 
Kail  hissar  (jL»-  Jjj>,  called  also  Gu/e’i  or  Kfilei  hissAr),  distant 
from  Arpahjuk  about  four  and  twenty  miles.  The  inhabi- 
tants would  not  admit  us  into  their  houses,  which  were  few 
and  small,  but  spread  a carpet  for  me  under  some  plum  trees, 
and  extended  another  between  two  branches,  so  that  I was 
screened  from  the  sun.  Within  two  miles  was  one  hissar  or 
castle,  on  a hill  (See  PI.  LXXV1I);  and  at  the  distance  of 
about  three  miles  auolher,  constructed  on  a rock  so  high  and 
steep,  that  it  appeared  such  as  a few  men  might  defend  against 
many  thousands;  indeed  it  was  difficult  to  comprehend  by 
w hat  means  even  the  builders  had  ascended  to  its  summit(st). 


8th.  I was  ready  to  march  at  a very  early  hour,  but  the 
TatArs  declared  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  allow  the  horses 
rest  until  evening.  Meanwhile,  one  of  our  party  having  mis- 
laid some  trifling  article  of  his  baggage,  indiscreetly  raised  a 


(“)  The  first  mentioned  (that  which  I sketched),  was  attributed  to  the  Genoese  bv 
a person  of  the  village,  and  called  the  Kara  Ktlaah  or  Ashaghi  Kelaah,  the  black  or 
lower  castle  of  the  Kiiil  hi*»6r,  with  a khan  or  caravanscra  below  it;  the  other  which 
I have  described  as  almost  inaccessible,  was  called  from  its  rocky  situation,  the  castle 
of  Ktuei  dagh  or  the  naked  mountain  (as  the  same  villager  informed  me).  The  little 
village  too,  where  we  had  established  our  manzel,  had  its  particular  name,  vihich  is 
nearly  obliterated  in  my  journal,  but  seems  to  be  Lai  Kc&dsrndeh.  Uuder  the 

general  denomination  of  K ui l hissdr  (or  Kulei  hissar ),  these  fortified  heights  con-tifute 
what  D’Auville  regards  as  the  Colonia  of  our  Byzantine  writers.  In  this  province 
(Rum),  Hamdallah  places,  likewise,  a town  called  Koluniah  but  it 

agrees  only  in  name  with  the  other,  as  he  assigns  to  it  a maritime  situation. 
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violent  clamour,  and  insinuated  that  it  had  been  stolen ; he 
found  it,  however,  himself,  soon  after,  and  his  unjust  suspi- 
cions excited,  in  a high  degree,  the  indignation  of  the  post- 
master, who  seemed  also  to  be  the  chief  inhabitant  of  the 
village.  Many  Faranghi  or  European  travellers,  he  exclaim- 
ed, had  halted  under  his  protection ; nothing  of  their  property 
had  ever  been  lost,  although  they  left  their  watches,  rings, 
money  and  pocket-books  on  the  carpets,  whilst  they  reposed ; 
“ and  here,  said  he  to  Must  a fa,  (who  reported  the  complaint 
to  me),  “ here  is  this  English  Beigzadeh  (or  gentleman), 

“ he  has  slept  soundly  all  the  night ; some  of  his  boxes  open; 
“ the  keys  in  others,  and  his  clothes  scatterred  about  his  bed. 
“ Has  any  thing  been  taken  from  him?  or  whom  does  he  ac- 
“ cuse  of  theft?”  To  calm  the  feelings  of  this  honest  Turk, 
I gave  him  a handsome  London-made  penknife;  and  at 
breakfast  sent  him  a large  cup  of  tea;  in  return  for  this,  he 
immediately  brought  me  some  delicious  honey,  and  request- 
ed, at  the  same  time,  another  cup  of  tea,  with  which,  as  was 
hinted  by  one  of  the  Tatars,  he  intended  to  gratify  the  curi- 
osity of  a young  wife  whom  lie  had  lately  married,  and  who 
was  described  as  being  extremely  beautiful. 

Jlut  she  did  not  engross  all  the  charms  of  this  village;  for  of 
six  or  seven  women  whom  we  saw  in  it,  most  were  pretty,  and 
took  but  little  pains  to  conceal  their  faces.  There  was  one 
girl,  a child  of  nine  or  ten  years,  singularly  interesting  in  her 
appearance  and  manner;  who  offered  11s  a dish  of  mulberries, 
while  the  postmaster  whispered  that  she  was  a poor  orphan, 
having  lost  both  father  and  mother  at  an  early  period  of  her 
infancy ; kind  friends  had  supplied  her  with  good  clothes,  and 
she  wore  round  her  neck  a string  of  coins,  among  which  I 
hoped  to  find, as  on  former  occasions, some  ancient  medals;  but 
all  proved  modern  Turkish  money.  A man  of  high  rank  with 
several  attendants,  arrived  here  on  his  way  from  Constantino- 
ple to  Arzerum,  just  as  we  mounted  our  horses  in  the  evening. 
This  great  personage  placed  himself  in  solemn  state  upon  a 
carpet,  with  a large  cushion  behind  him ; while  the  others  sat 
around,  within  two  or  three  yards;  and  most  of  them,  having 
recently  left  the  Turkish  capital,  seemed  to  regard  the  village 
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and  its  rustick  inhabitants  with  pity  and  contempt ; one,  a 
a remarkably  handsome  young  man,  I fancied  to  be,  (and 
M ustafa  confirmed  my  opinion)  a perfectConstantinopolilan 
coxer>mb;  the  cover  of  his  snuff-box  was  looking-glass,  and 
afforded  him,  probably,  more  gratification  than  the  contents ; 
all  the  party  seemed  well-fumished  with  French  watches(M). 
Much  had  been  said  respecting  an  adjacent  and  immense 
hill,  to  ascend  which  was  reckoned  a labour  of  four  hours; 
this  task  we  commenced  almost  immediately  on  leaving  Kuil- 
hissdr,  ni\d  performed  it  with  considerable  difficulty,  front  the 
steepness  and  serpentine  inflexions  of  the  path  by  which, 
through  various  woods,  our  horses  climbed  up  the  mountain. 
But  from  its  summit  we  enjoyed  what  is  commonly  styled  a 
bird’s  eye  view,  beholding  the  extensive  tract  of  land  and  the 
river  below,  as  if  delineated  on  a map.  In  this  elevated 
region  we  continued  to  travel  for  several  miles,  through  a flat 
and  fertile  country,  in  some  places  beautifully  wooded,  in 
others  open  and  richly  cultivated;  it  was  dark  when  we  entered 
a noble  forest,  beyond  which  lay  fine  lawns  and  meadows 
watered  by  a winding  stream;  near  the  side  of  this  we  halted 
under  some  trees  soon  after  midnight,  on  the  verge  of  rising 
grounds,  thickly  covered  with  pines  and  oaks;  among  these 
it  was  not  thought  prudent  that  we  should  venture  to  pass 
before  sunrise.  The  great  mountain  which  we  had  ascended 
was  the  Eider-dagh,  and  the  spot  where  we  alighted  (after  a 
journey  of  22  or  23  miles)  w'as  called  Eider  Urmani  j*A). 
Here  we  kindled  large  fires,  both  for  the  sake  of  warmth 
during  the  night,  and  to  terrify  wild  beasts,  with  which  the 
adjoining  forest,  it  was  said,  abounded. 


9th.  We  began  our  march  at  seven,  and  finished  it  before 
three  at  K&tdni  ; distant  about  26  miles  from  our  last 

manzel  (in  the  forest).  The  road  lay  chiefly  through  groves 
of  stately  pines,  some  of  immense  size;  among  which  were 
many  corn-fields  and  rising  grounds,  plentifully  watered  by 
clear  running  streams.  At  14  miles  we  passed  the  castle  of 


(M)  A gentleman  who  resided  man;  years  at  Constantinople,  informed  me  that  the 
Turks  of  high  rank  arc  extremely  delighted  with  clocks  and  watches ; and  that  he  knew 
aome  who  amused  themselves  every  day  in  winding  and  regulating  ten  or  twelve. 
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Jskersi,  the  chief  place  of  an  extensive  district,  comprehend- 
ing numerous  villages  ; the  castle  covered,  like  others  in  this 
country,  the  summit  of  an  insulated  rock,  or  small  mountain, 
but  nearly  surrounded  by  lolty  and  thickly  wooded  hills. 
The  construction  of  this,  as  of  most  ancient  or  ruined  edifices 
near  the  Black  Sea,  the  Turks  ascribe  to  gi/iours  or  infidels, 
meaning  more  particularly  the  Genoese.  Besides  the  summer 
or  forest  road,  we  learned  that  there  was  another,  but  very 
bad,  along  the  river  side;  and  that  on  it  was  a stream  of  water 
natuially  hot  and  of  a most  offensive  smell,  issuing  from  its 
subterraneous  source  with  such  a noise  as  might  be  heard  at 
the  distance  of  a mile.  We  saw  this  day  many  ar/tbeh$  (Aj'y;), 
or  carts  of  very  good  construction,  drawn  by  oxen;  and  passed 
through  meadows  where  several  country  people  were  cutting 
hay  with  scythes,  much  resembling  those  used  in  England. 
I also  remarked  a wonderful  profusion  of  fragrant  and  beau- 
tiful ffowers.  The  village  of  Kutani,  standing  chiefly  on  a 
rising  round,  seemed  to  comprise  about  fifty  houses;  of  which 
some  were  formed  merely  with  the  rude  trunks  of  fir-trees, 
laid  horizontally  together;  the  instertices  being  filled  with 
clay,  (See  PI.  LX  XIX,  fig.  a J;  but  many  displayed  a better 
style  of  building^'). 


10th.  We  left  Ktituni  at  six,  and  soon  after  the  second  mile 
passed  through  the  smiling  village  of  Ermenli;  and  about  the 
tenth  mile,  another  equally  pretty,  called  lioschiftlic,  watered 
by  a delightful  stream.  Before  two  o’clock  we  alighted  at 
Ntcstir  having  travelled  perhaps  two  and  twenty  miles. 

Our  road  led  us  over  many  lofty  hills,  of  which  the  summits 
only  were  bare;  but  during  the  greater  part  of  this  day,  we 


(*;  Such  as  the  post-house;  this  was  ceiled  and  wainscotted  with  well-planed  deal, 
and  had  stairs  by  which  we  ascended  to  a good  room,  wherein  were  bed  places,  also  of 
boards,  raised  three  feet  above  the  floor.  Prom  the  windows  of  this  room  I sketched 
two  neighbouring  houses  ; of  that  delineated  in  fig.  b,  (PI.  LX XIX),  the  lower  part  was 
of  stone  ; the  superstructure  of  fir  tree  beams;  many  resembling  this,  scattered  among 
the  woods  and  on  the  finely  swelling  sides  of  bills,  when  viewed  at  such  a distance  as 
concealed  their  rudeness  of  fabrick,  and  meanness  of  materials,  wore  a semplr-like 
appearance,  which  jjave  to  the  whole  country  an  air  of  something  classical.  The  other 
bouse  (represented  in  fig.  c,  PI.  LXXIXi  exhibited  a substructure  of  stone,  partly  open 
in  frout ; this  served  as  a stable  for  cattle.  Of  the  upper  part  the  walls  were  formed 
of  beams,  perpendicular  and  close  together,  supporting  others  laid  ligiisontally. 
The  earthen  roofs  of  all  were  flat. 
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rode  through  fine  forests  chiefly  of  firs  and  small  oaks;  latterly, 
the  trees  were  of  various  kinds  and  immense  size.  Near 
Nicsar,  the  path  was  very  steep  and  rugged ; but  often  arched 
over  our  heads  with  intertwining  boughs,  and  affording  in 
every  direction  the  most  admirable  views;  hills,  dales,  rivulets 
and  fountains;  villas  and  single  cottages,  or  little  clusters  of 
houses  on  the  sloping  sides  of  wooded  mountains;  each  habi- 
tation, with  its  respective  garden,  abundantly  yielding  grapes, 
plums,  and  different  fruits,  formed  a most  rich,  novel  and 
pleasing  scenery.  Many  houses  were  of  the  temple-form, 
above  described ; and  others  presented  the  appearance  of  a 
colonnade  or  portico,  (See  fig.  d,  PI.  LXXIX),  although  the 
pillars  were,  like  those  horizontal  beams  which  supported  the 
roof,  merely  trunks  of  fir  trees,  divested  of  their  lateral  branch- 
es^). At  N'tcsar  I remarked  some  houses  of  three  stories 
or  floors;  the  lowermost,  appropriated  to  cattle,  generally 
constructed  of  stone;  the  two  upper  of  wood,  or  partly  of 
w ood  and  stone.  A few  had  brick  chimnies,  and  roofs  of 
red  tiles,  not  flat  like  those  before  described,  but  raised  as 
in  Europe,  (See  PI.  LXXIX,  fig.  e).  This  city,  of  which 
the  inhabitants,  it  was  said,  suffered  much  from  the  cold  in 
winter,  seemed  to  me  extremely  beautiful ; situate  on  the  slope 
and  at  the  foot  of  a steep  hill,  on  which  was  an  old  and  appa- 
rently strong  castle,  now  falling  to  decay.  The  high  road, 
as  usual  near  the  towns  of  Asia,  led  us  through  the  cemetery, 
where  many  sculptured  tomb-stones  exhibited  much  neatness 
of  execution.  Some  ruined  edifices  resembled  what  the  Per- 
sians call  gumbed,  or  vaulted  towers,  and  other  remains,  pro- 
bably more  ancient,  caused  me  to  regret  the  want  of  leisure 
necessary  for  exploring  this  interesting  spot.  The  suspicious 
looks  of  several  Turks  hindered  me  from  copying  an  inscrip- 

(*•)  So  many  collates  scattered  singly  and  at  irregular  intervals  over  the  country, 
bespoke  a manly  coididcucc  and  independence  in  the  people ; and  afforded  a prospect 
highly  gratifying  to  one  whose  eye  had  been  accustomed  to  the  Persian  mutl-walled 
and  fortified  villages,  into  which  every  family,  within  several  miles  around,  must  crowd 
at  night  for  mutual  protection.  On  this  journey  from  Kutdni  to  A!c*<rr,  1 also  observed 
other  circumstances  very  grateful  to  a British  traveller,  since  they  wore  aii  air  of  liberty; 
there  wus  in  the  men  a look  of  boldness,  yet  without  rudeness;  and  in  the  women  an 
unrestrained  and  cheerful,  yet  not  immodest  manner.  Several  of  these  females  were 
busily  employed  as  hay- makers,  in  the  same  fields  with  those  whom  we  may  suppose  t# 
have  been  their  husbands  or  brothers. 
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tion  carved  in  Greek  characters,  and  visible  among  the  stones 
of  a garden  wall,  not  far  beyond  the  town  on  the  farther  side. 
In  the  modern  Greek  name  of  Ngnpm,  and  in  the  Turkish 
Nlcsar  we  easily  recognise  the  ancient  Neo-acsarea, 

N to  (QirafMiay  which  Ptolemy  (Lib.  v.  c.  6)  describes  as  a city 
belonging  to  that  part  of  Cappadocia  called  Pontus  Pole- 
moniacus.  It  is  watered  by  the  Kalket-ermak  or  river  Lycus, 
which  according  to  Pliny  separates  its  territory  from  the 
lesser  Armenia^).  In  the  annals  of  Ecclesiastical  History', 
Keo-ctesarea  is  remarkable  as  the  place  where  (in  261,  313, 
and  314)  Synods  were  holden(57).  Ammianus  Marcellinus, 
who  flourished  near  the  close  of  the  fourth  century,  styles 
this  city  the  most  celebrated  of  Polemoniac  Pontus(M).  We 
learn  from  a writer  of  the  ninth  century,  that  it  had  been 
overthrown  by  an  earthquake,  which  affected  other  parts  of 
Asia,  more  especially  Antioch^).  But  in  the  fourteenth, 
we  find  itdescribed  by  the  Persian  geographer,  Hamdallah, 
as  “ a city  of  middling  size;  comprehending  numerous  gar- 
dens, abounding  with  fruit,  and  yielding  an  annual  revenue 
“ to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  seven  thousand, 
“ three  hundred  dinars , or  pieces  of  gold’^60). 

(“)  " Cappadocia  iijtus  habet — oppida  Cornana  quod  (per  fluit)  Sarus;  Neocaesaream 
"quod  Lycus.' — A Neoca*sarea  supradicta  minnrem  Armenian)  Lycus  amnis  dister~ 
“ minat.”  Plin.  Nat.  Ilist.  Lib.  VI.  c.  3 41  Neoca?saream  fiuvius  Lycus  aliuil." 

Solin.  Pol) hist. cap.  47;  or  of  Salmasius’s  Editiou,  cap.  45. 

(*7)  It  appears  from  a tract  vrpi  ruv  aytuy  otKovjjtvtKw  tirra  awtibvv  (printed  amon<* 
the  " Varia  Sacra/’  Ac.  of  Le  Moyne,  Lugri.  Bat.  1005, Tom.  1.  p,  1 17>,  tint  besides 
the  seven  great  oecumenical  Synods  held  at  Nice  or  Rikca,  Constantinople,  Ephesus  and 
Chalcedon,  tin  re  were  several  other  particular  Synods,  in  various  places.  “ Of  these/* 
according  to  the  tract  above  quoted,  “ the  first  was  held  ut  Aucyra,  the  second  at 
“ Neo-cicsarea.”  Ttjy  ptv  avv  fteptKiy  rourwv  avyobuy  wpvrq  yeyoviy  j|’  ty  Aycvpa 
btvrepa  be  i}  tv  N<Otfa<ffaptia. 

(M)  “ Arsncis  filium  Parana— Imperator  Valeus  apud  Neocsesaream  morari  pr»cepif# 
*'urbeni  Polemotiiaci  Pnnti  notissiraaiu."  (Arum.  Marcell.  lib.  ixvii), 

(*)  ‘’Terras  rootus  maximus  in  oriente  factus  est  et  praecipufe  in  Antiochia,  qn* 
“anno  jugiter  est  commota;  et  Neo  caisarea,  civitas  Pouti  cecidit/*  Pauli  Diacoui. 
Hist.  Miscell.  Lib.  II.  c.  13. 

j >)**-) j ■>  uVy  tA**»*V ) (®°) 

Us.  J\uzAut  a l L'utub,  (chapter  of  Hum ).  XmJ  JjS>  j jUii  j X?, 
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1 1th.  We  left  Ntcshr  before  six;  at  the  second  mile  rode 
across  the  fine  broad  river  Kulkct,  (or  Lycus above-mentioned). 
For  the  first  four  or  five  miles,  the  country  was  flat  and  marshy 
from  the  multiplicity  of  drains  and  water-courses,  contrived 
to  facilitate  irrigation.  We  then  began  to  ascend  the  hills  on 
a winding  road,  shaded  by  trees  of  various  kinds,  whilst 
mountain  streams  rushed  down  with  a loud  noise  in  natural 
cascades  on  right  and  left,  crossing  our  very  path  in  many 
places.  About  the  tenth  mile  we  attained  the  summit,  and 
continuing  mostly  on  a level  and  beautiful  tract  of  rich  corn- 
fields, interspersed  among  groves,  passed,  after  a few  miles, 
the  village  of  Okdop.  At  the  twenty-fourth  or  twenty-fifth 
mile,  1 examined  a fountain  much  delapidatcd,  on  the  right 
side  of  our  road,  hoping  to  find  some  ancient  Greek  inscrip- 
tion; for  one  of  the  stones  employed  in  its  construction, 
exhibited  well  sculptured  bunches  of  grapes  and  handsome 
foliage.  Nearly  opposite  were  the  ruins  of  a stone-built 
edifice,  and  not  far  beyond  that,  a vaulted  tower;  but  this 
was,  perhaps,  only  the  tomb  of  some  Musclmdn  saint,  situate  on 
an  eminence.  Below  it,  however, appeared  a most  remarkable 
insulated  rock,  and  as  Mr.  Morier  observes,  “with  excavated 
“ chambers,  one  of  which  has  an  ornamented  front,”  (Trav. 
Vol.  I.  p.  343).  The  sudden  intrusion  here  of  many  surly 
Turks,  embarrassed  me  so  much  that  it  was  not  without 
difficulty  I made,  whilst  riding  by  it,  an  imperfect  sketch 
(See  PI.  LXXIX)  of  this  extraordinary  monument,  which, 
according  to  our  Suruji,  (the  guide  or  post-boy  accompanying 
travellers  in  Turkey  from  one  stage  to  another)  was  a work 
of  the  early  Christians.  Its  principal  door  or  window,  visible 
from  the  road,  seemed  to  be  nine  or  ten  feet  above  the  ground. 
The  ruins  which  1 mentioned  before,  are  probably  those  no- 
ticed in  1807  by  the  ingenious  M.  de  Gardane,  as  the  remains 
of  a chapel  where  Saint  John  Chrysostom  preached,  and 
where  also  he  is  said  to  have  died(61);  although,  according  to 
a tradition  preserved  among  the  Christians  of  this  country 
about  the  year  1()G5,  when  Tavernier  passed  through  here. 


» —————————— 


(•')  “ A unc  lieue  (de  Tout)  e»t  une  chapt-lle  en  mine  ou  prMinit  St.  Jean  Cliry. 
"*osli>me:  ou  (lit  qu'il  y ’est  aoit."  Journal  d'uu  Voyage  dan*  1*  Tuiquie  d'A*ir,  el 
la  Perse,  tec.  p.  14,  (Peru,  1800).  _ 
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the  excavated  rock  had  served  that  Saint  both  as  an  oratory 
and  a bed-chamberl6*).  From  the  17th  mile,  the  river  which 
waters  TokUt,  (and,  as  it  thence  proceeds  to  Amasiah,  must  be 
the  Iris  of  Strabo  and  Pliny),  ran  sometimes  very  close  on 
our  left,  until  the  27th,  when  we  crossed  (on  horseback)  its 
stream,  now  in  few  places  above  two  feet  deep,  but  evidently 
liable  at  certain  seasons  to  considerable  augmentation.  \Ve 
afterwards  saw  that  it  flowed  under  a good  stone  bridge 
of  four  or  five  arches,  near  Tokht,  on  entering  which  we  passed 
an  extensive  Armenian  cemetery;  and  we  alighted  about  one 
o’clock,  having  performed  (more  expeditiously  than  usual) 
in  seven  hours,  a journey  of  29  or  perhaps  30  miles;  but  our 
baggage  did  not  arrive  until  evening.  The  post-house  af- 
forded us  sufficiently  good  accommodation  with  respect  to 
lodgings ; and  in  the  abundant  market  of  Tokkt  we  easily 
procured  such  articles  of  food  as  were  necessary.  I replen- 
ished my  canteens  (of  which  the  bottles  had  been  empty  for 
two  or  three  days)  with  wine  and  arrack  sold  by  the  Arme- 
nians; and  made  various  other  arrangements  towards  the 
prosecution  of  my  journey,  in  hopes  of  continuing  it  on  the 
next  morning;  but  Hassak  Agha',  the  conductor  of  our 
baggage, declared  that  he,  at  least,  could  not  possibly  proceed 
before  the  thirteenth,  as  his  horses  were  nearly  exhausted 
with  fatigue,  and  all  his  saddles  and  harness  required  a thor- 
ough repair.  It  was  also  apprehended,  that  without  two  days 
rest,  the  Prince  Regent’s  horses  might  probably  sustain  some 
injury.  However  anxious  for  the  conclusion  of  this  expedi- 
tion, I reconciled  my  mind  to  the  proposed  delay ; resolved 
to  employ  the  leisure  which  it  would  afford  me  in  exploring 
the  large  and  extraordinary  city  of  Tok&t,  and  was  laying 
myself  down  tranquilly  to  sleep,  at  night,  when  I ascertained, 
from  the  report  of  Mustafa  and  others,  a circumstance  by 
no  means  favourable  to  repose;  the  truth  of  unwelcome  news, 
which  had  been  hitherto  suppressed  or  faintly  whispered ; for 
it  was  now  acknowledged  that  the  plague  not  only  raged  with, 


(")  " Let  Chretlientdu  payt  atsrurent  qur  cede  roclie  a servi  de  retraite  a Si.  Jean 
*•  Clirysosl&me,  durant  ton  rail:  qur  dr  cctle  galerie  il  pretchoit  au  people,  cl  quo  dans 
" ta  pclite  ebambre  il  n'uvoit  poor  malelat  rt  pour  etievet  qur  Ir  roe  incline,  ou  loo  a. 
“ pratiqui  la  place  d'un  bom  me  pour  te  repoter.”  Voyages  de  J.  B.  Tavernier,  Tom* 
l.  part.  I.  p.  14,  (edition  printed  after  tbc  Farit  copy  of  1670;  12mo. 
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much  malignity  at  Constantinople,  but  had  already  extended 
its  mortal  contagion  even  to  Ntcsdr,  where,  during  our  last 
day’s  halt,  fifteen  or  sixteen  persons  had  died  of  its  effects; 
that  Tokut  our  present  manzel  was  strongly  tainted  with  the 
disease,  which  had,  within  the  few  hours  elapsed  since  our 
arrival,  proved  fatal  to  many;  and  that  we  should  find  its 
virulence  increasing  progressively  at  every  place  on  our  way 
towards  the  Turkish  capital,  and  at  every  town  and  village 
on  the  right  and  lcft(6S). 

The  first  intelligence  that  reached  me  on  the  12th,  when 
awaking  after  a night  of  most  refreshing  sleep,  very  strongly 
confirmed  the  rumours  above  mentioned,  concerning  the 
plague;  for  a person  whom  we  expected  to  shoe  our  horses 
this  morning,  sickened  of  it  within  two  hours,  and  a woman 
of  his  family  had  just  died.  According  to  some  indispensable 
arrangements  between  the  Tdt&rs,  the  muleteers,  and  the  post- 
master, the  necessity  of  repairing  saddles  and  harness,  and 
various  other  matters,  it  was  now  decided  that  we  should 
remain  in  our  present  quarters  until  the  evening  of  the  13th. 
Meanwhile,  we  were  abundantly  supplied  with  fruit,  particu- 

(•*)  Thus  I found  myself  at  once  surrounded  with  the  dangers  of  an  evil  which  seems 
above  all  others  to  be  the  object  of  most  general  dread.  For  some  minutes  imagination 
was  very  busy  in  creating  most  horrible  phantoms,  and  presented  to  my  view  the  livid 
forms  of  those  who  suffered  under  the  loathsome  plague  in  all  its  stages,  from  the  first 
symptom  of  infection  to  delirium  and  death.  I fancied  myself,  for  a moment,  in  the 
situation  of  those  whom  cautious  or  despairing  friends  had  abandoned  to  their  fate,  or 
in  the  situation  perhaps  equally  dreadful  of  some  men,  whom  a tender  wife  and  affecti- 
onate children  still  continue  to  attend,  however  unable  to  relieve,  whilst  the  miserable 
patient  almost  wishes,  though  his  heart  sinks  at  the  idea  of  a last  parting  look,  that  they 
should  consult  their  own  safety  by  leaving  him  alone  to  perish.  I thought  of  the  dis- 
tance between  home  and  that  spot  on  which  my  mattress  was  now  spread,  and  where 
it  was  very  probable,  that  amongst  a crew  of  semi-barbarians,  nry  earthly  career  might 
within  a few  days  be  closed  forever.  With  all  these  gloomy  notions,  and  with  a perfect 
consciousness  of  the  horrors  which  threatened  me,  I solemnly  declare  that  fear  of  the 
plague  did  not  for  one  moment  occupy  my  mind;  on  the  contrary,  entertaining  the 
most  implicit  confidence  in  that  great  power  which  had  so  often  preserved  me  during 
times  of  imminent  peril,  1 resolved  not  to  deviate  in  any  respect  from  the  original  plan 
of  my  journey,  by  avoiding  the  infection,  yet  that  I would  neither  expose  imself  to  it 
unnecessarily,  nor  any  of  my  party.  It  is  true  that  some  uneasiness  was  excited  among 
us  by  the  increasing  illness  of  Mr.  Price ; blit  he  had  been  indisposed  two  or  three 
times  before,  in  places  perfectly  free  from  contagion;  besides,  the  symptoms  which 
affected  him  were  not  such  ;is  generally  indicate  the  plague;  yet  where  this  horrible 
disease  is  coucerued,  cveu  the  slightest  head-ache  becomes  a subject  of  alarm. 
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larly  mulberries  and  pears;  a kind  of  cherry  called  kizil jak, 
beautifully  red,  with  a very  long  stone;  and  melons,  but  not 
of  the  finest  flavour;  we  had  ice  also  to  cool  our  wine  or  water. 
This  halt  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  revising  my  journal,  and 
retouching  several  sketches.  I purchased  some  of  the  copper 
ware  for  which  Tokat  is  remarkable;  especially  drinkingves- 
sels,  tinned  so  as  to  resemble  silver,  and  ornamented  with 
verses,  or  other  short  sentences,  very  neatly  engraved;  and  I 
saw  a good  specimen  of  linen  manufactured  here,  and  stamped, 
as  Mustafa  said,  in  a large  and  handsome  building  which 
we  had  passed  {on  the  left)  when  entering  the  city.  I was 
enabled,  from  the  commanding  situation  of  the  post-house, 
to  delineate  (as  in  PI.  LXXYrIlI)  the  fortified  rock  that  con- 
stitutes the  castle  of  Tolcdt,  and  below  it,  a portion  of  this 
considerable  town,  which  contains  in  its  narrow  streets,  many 
excellent  houses,  and  some  with  fronts  of  boards,  or  of  wood 
and  brick  or  stone  intermixed,  tiled  roofs,  projecting  balco- 
nies,darkand  inconvenient  entrances  and  steep  stairs,  wearing 
altogether  a very  antique  appearance  in  the  eyes  of  an  Euro- 
pean, although  I do  not  recollect  that  any  were  in  a state  of 
ticca}'.  In  the  rooms  of  most  houses,  as  might  be  seen  from 
the  outside,  there  was  generally  a small  window  of  carved 
wood- work,  over  the  larger.  These  were  nearly  on  the  same 
plan,  however  different  in  dimensions,  as  at  our  khan  or  inn; 
where,  on  the  carved  work  of  the  upper  window,  paper  had 
been  pasted,  rendered  almost  transparent  by  oil  or  butter,  to 
supply  the  place  of  glass.  This  aperture  was  16  or  17  inches 
high,  and  about  one  foot  in  width ; immediately  under  it,  pro- 
jected a shelf.  The  lower  window,  with  wooden  cross-bars, 
but  without  glass  or  paper,  was  in  height  3 feet  8 inches,  and 
almost  two  feet  wide.  Both  served  to  light  the  same  room, 
and  appeared  as  in  PI.  LXXIX.  Of  some  houses,  the  upper 
windows  were  square,  and  seemed,  in  their  proportions,  to 
equal  halfoflhc  lower;  although  lightand  air  were  sufficiently 
admitted,  those  cross-bars,  through  which  even  the  human 
head  could  not  be  protruded,  always  suggested  to  me  the  most 
unpleasant  notions  of  jealousy,  suspicion  and  imprisonment. 
A natural  association  of  ideas  induces  me  to  remark,  that  in 
passing  through  few  Turkish  towns  did  I see  women  so  hand- 
some, yet  so  slightly  veiled  and  apparently  so  unrestrained  as 
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at  Talctit.  There  were  in  t lie  post-house  two  or  three  fire- 
places, am)  I employed  some  minutes  of  my  wearisome  abode 
here,  hi  sketc  hing  that  of  the  principal  chamber,  (See  ['I. 
LX  XIX).  It  was  spacious  ami  lofty;  its  uppermost  border 
reaching  to  the  ceiling,  amt  its  ornaments  neatly  worked  in 
that  white  plaster  which  the''  Persians  call  gated  (J).  The 
words  appearing  in  Arabick  letters  on  each  side,  me  these; 
i'Y.  \i  Yd  Allah!  0 Goo!  I a Muhmnmed!  O Mohammed! 

Tokdt , which  according  to"  ITAnville  was  lormerly  Henna 
served,  in  the  year  1 10'2,  as  a place  of  defence  to  Ba'yazi'o 
against  Taimu'k  (or  Taimu'k-lano  C t j+j)  : (|ie 
Laj  vzet  and  Tami  rlane  of  our  writers.  We  learn  from 
A1.1  Vizoi,  that  “In  the  vicinity  of  Situs  (the  ancient  Se- 
“ baste),  several  experienced  and  intelligent  persons  who  per- 
fectly knew  all  the  ways  of  this  country,  represented  to  his 
“majesty  (Taimu'ii)  that  the  roads  of  Tokdt  lay  through 
“forests  and  narrow'  passes,  and  that  Ba'yazi'd,  sinnamed 
“li.nr.RiM  (or  the  thuuderer),  had  arrived  with  a powerful 
“and  most  numerous  army  at  7 olcut,  and  secured  a perfect 
“command  of  the  liver,  and  that  the  patroles,  also,  had  seen 
“those  forests  above  mentioned ’\6').  But  it  appears  Iro  n 
Bedli'si,  that  in  1473,  Tokdt  was  destroyed  by  ferocious 
Tut kiin  plunderers  (JIm  ;),  w ithout  any  respect  either  for 

the  infidel  (Christian)  or  Muselmdn  inhabitants  (^.U'.^.  , ;K) ; 
the  town  was  set  on  fire,  and  being  chiefly  constructed  ol  wood 
} tJJS  ;t),  “many  thousand  books  were  consumed  on 
“ Unit  occasion,  with  several  mosques,  colleges,  pulpits, altars,’' 
&c(6A).  Tokdt  seemed  to  me  a place  of  much  industry  and 
bustle.  Kdjiluhs  (Ai'i)  or  sets  of  loaded  mules  and  horses, 

Ji*  J } <-£'—•  ^ ‘-ip}  j-  J’o-  ji  ^ (**) 

O.'J  Vs.y  J isAsy  i \j  « AiA*.  ~.J  ^5  Ui  jXi  jajLjljj*, 

t_>l  j-  j c: — >'  <aA  ojU-Ij  ylL  V -Hs,\  } -u'a 

(MS.  Itaikh  i Tuimui,  Book  V.  cli.  4(>;.  JdAj;  .JcJ  ^ JJ  .1  \j>  j A-i <J> 

In  lliis  work  and  in  liie  MS.  Iltthl  Btkilkt  h.-lnw  quoted,  Jokut  i,  urnleu 
whilst  in  my  Tmkisli  list  of  place)  it  i,  spell  li-'l  ys • 


1 J-' 


(Ms.  Hi. i til  Bchisht ). 
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(from  5 or  10  to  100  in  a body)  passed  through  it  by  day  and 
night.  Stoiks  abounded  here,  but  were  not  so  numerous  as 
the  ugly  carrion  vultures.  Many  Tahir  couriers  halted  at 
the  post-house  during  my  residence  in  it,  on  their  way  to  or 
from  Constantinople,  Baghdad,  Antrum,  Trabez&n  (or 

Trebizond,  the  ancient  Trapczus  of  Ptolemy),  and  other 
places.  The  different  Pashas  throughout  the  extensive  Turk- 
ish Empire,  have  each  an  establishment  of  couriers,  with  a 
Tutor  A gasi  at  its  head  ; one  whom  I met  here  was  Tutor 
A’gdsi  to  the  Puslta  of  V fln(“). 


14th.  This  morning  at  six,  having  travelled  during  the 
night  about  27  miles,  we  arrived  at  Turkhal  ( JU/),  of  which 
1 sketched  the  castle  built  on  an  extraordinary  rock,  with 
part  of  the  town  below  it  (See  PI.  LXXV1I).  Here,  the 
post-house  or  khan  being  completely  occupied  by  travellers 
and  others,  we  spread  our  carpets  in  a stable,  close  to  which 
the  river  flowed  in  a course  nearly  N.  W. ; it  was  called  by 
the  man  who  supplied  us  with  fruit,  Tokdt  ermak,  or  the  same 
stream  that  waters  Tokht,  and  runs  on  to  Amdsiah.  D’Anville 
is  of  opinion  that  Turkhal  represents  the  ancient  Sebastopolis. 

15th.  At  four  in  the  morning  we  alighted  at  a Caravatisera 
named  luubdzar  Khun,  al  ter  the  neighbouring  village  of  Ina- 
bdzar  or  lngapdzdr  ^Jj),  where  the  inhabitants  refused  to 
admit  us  into  their  houses.  We  had  travelled  during  the 
whole  night,  chiefly  in  a valley  between  finely  wooded  hills; 
the  river,  in  some  parts,  being  close  to  our  path.  This  halt- 
ing place  was  about  24  or  25  miles  distant  from  Turkhdl. 
The  Caravansera  seemed  a modern  structure,  spacious  and 
well-built,  with  a plain  stone  front ; in  the  field  adjoining  were 
foundations  of  a ruined  edifice,  probably  the  former  khan, 

(u)  These  Tatar,  centrally  travel  in  a canter  or  moderate  gallop;  a mrvji  or  post- 
boy accompanies  l hem  Irotn  one  stage  to  another,  ami  leads  hack  the  tired  horses; 
ami  a servant  or  guide  sometime*  follows  or  precedes  them.  They  are  occasionally 
invested  with  considerable  authority;  hut  too  frequently  assume  much  more  than  their 
due  share.  Of  those  whom  1 saw,  the  dress,  almost  uniformly,  was  a dull  red,  or  brick- 
coloured  doth  coat,  trimmed  with  much  yellow  tape;  the  paulaloous  were  mostly  blue; 
and  in  the  girdle  each  Tatar  invariably  carried  at  least  one  pistol,  and  a very  long 
knife.  The  top  of  the  cap  was  yellow,  the  rest  black. 
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which  M.  Otler  described  (in  1743)  as  “un  vieux  Kiervan- 
“ serai,”  (Voyages,  Tome  1 1,  p.  334).  Here  we  found  it  dif- 
ficult, for  some  hours,  to  procure  any  foodv67). 


At  sunset,  we  proceeded  over  rugged  mountains,  along  pre- 
cipices, or  in  valiies  between  masses  of  stone  almost  meeting 
above  our  heads;  we  saw  various  water-falls  on  both  sides; 
and  three  or  four  miles  before  we  reached  Amasiah  (aj-U), 
rode  by  immense  and  perpendicular  rocks,  close  to  the  road 
on  our  right.  Of  these,  the  face  was  in  some  places  smooth, 
and  according  to  the  Turks  who  accompanied  us,  had  been 
chiseled  by  the  hand  of  Ferha'd(®*)  ; but  I have  not  derived 
any  confirmation  of  this  tradition  from  the  numerous  manu- 
scripts that  celebrate  the  Persian  sculptor’s  ingenuity,  so  con- 
spicuously exercised  at  Mount  Bisutun  near  Kirmiitishdh.  It 
appears,  indeed,  that  the  people  of  this  place  have  absurdly 
confounded  their  own  territory  with  the  very  distant  Persian 
scene  of  Feriia'd’s  story,  as  described  in  various  romances; 
and  they  seem  to  suppose  that  an  aqueduct  or  channel,  cut  in 
the  rock  near  Amasiah , was  the  bed  of  that  stream  called  the 
jaw-i-shir  ( jxi  ^^».)  or  “rivulet  of  milk ;”  which  the  enamoured 
Fe  u it  a'd  caused  to  tlow  at  Mount  jB/sf/fu/j,  for  the  gratification 
of  his  mistress,  the  fair  Siii'iu'n(69).  This  confusion  is 
manifest  from  the  local  tradition  noticed  by  M.  Otter,  an 


(”)  About  one  o’clock,  a large  fowl,  alive,  several  cucumbers,  a few  eggs,  and  some 
sour  milk,  were  brought  from  the  village.  Musa,  the  huge  fat  7rt/rfr,  immediately 
unsheathed  his  long  knife,  and  having  hastily  muttered  the  Arabick  sentence  which 
Mnsclmans  repeat  before  they  kill  an  animal  fur  food,  beheaded  the  bird  at  one  blow, 
mtd,  as  1 thought,  with  considerable  dexterity;  but  something  awkward  either  in  his 
figure  or  mode  of  execution,  highly  amused  five  or  six  country  gills,  who  at  this  time 
passed  bv,  returning,  it  was  said,  from  hay-making.  Of  these,  one  was  pretty,  all 
tremed  cheerful,  and  showed  their  faces  with  as  little  coocern  as  any  females  of  the 
same  class  iu  France  or  England. 

(••)  The  Turks  above  mentioned  had  solicited  my  permission  to  join  our  party  for  the 
sake  of  protection;  one  was  a man  of  very  pleasing  nn  inters,  going  to  transact  some 
business  at  Constantinople  for  the  MuseHim  or  governor  of  Tokal;  he  travelled  on 
horseback,  wore  rich  and  handsome  clothes,  and  was  armed  with  two  silver  mounted 
pistols.  The  others,  three  poor  pedestrian  and  ragged  coated  fellows,  were  always 
ready,  in  return  for  a piece  of  bread,  a handful  of  rice,  a few  onions,  or  any  similar 
trifle,  to  hold  our  horses,  fetch  water,  cut  wood,  kindle  fires,  or  render  themselves 
useful  in  any  manner.  We  never  had  reason  to  think  them  dishonest. 

(")  An  outline  of  their  story  may  be  seen  in  the  “Oriental  Collections,”  Vol.  I.  p.  216. 
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ingenious  French  traveller,  who  (in  1743)  visited  Amiislah{70). 
During  the  last  two  or  three  miles  we  passed  by  several  gardens 
and  villas,  but  it  was  still  so  dark  that  we  could  not  discern 
all  their  beauties.  Having  entered  Auuislah,  and  advanced 
lor  at  least  halt  an  hour,  through  long  narrow  streets,  where 
the  balconies  projecting  at  each  side,  almost  met  at  top,  we 
established  ourselves  in  the  khan  or  post-house  about  four 
o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  16th,  after  a journey  of  24  or 
25  miles.  Here  we  found  a Janus  (^yti)  or  lantern,  the  light 
of  which  enabled  us  to  unpack,  and  spread  our  beds  on  the 
floor,  and  we  enjoyed  several  hours  of  sleep,  until  the  day 
became  oppressive  with  such  a degree  of  warmth  as  I do  not 
recollect  to  have  suffered  even  at  Isfahan  or  Shiraz (ri).  For 
breakfast,  fine  bread,  good  milk,  plums  and  grapes,  were 
abundantly  provided.  A Tatar  arrived  about  noon,  who  had 
left  Constantinople  but  the  . sixth  day  before,  and  was  pro- 
ceeding to  Tokut ; he  brought  very  alarming  accounts  of  the 
plague,  which  now  desolated  the  Turkish  capital;  and  cauti- 
oned us  against  any  unnecessary  delay  at  Mdrsev/m  (our  next 
stage),  where,  during  his  halt  of  one  hour,  he  had  seen  five 
bodies  carried  to  the  grave,  and  heard  the  cries  of  children 
and  lamentations  of  women  in  almost  every  house.  The 
plague  at  Amhsiah  had  just  commenced,  and  was  not  yet  vio- 
lent, for  within  the  last  day  only  four  persons  had  died,  f 


(w)  "Les  gens  clti  pass  disent  qne  celte  ville  a appellee  Amasia  tlu  nom  it’une 
**  princessc.  Lon  v voil  un  long  thetuiu  faille  avec  ties  jK'ines  irdiuie*  dans  le  roc. 
••  C’est  a cc  que  I on  prelend,  l ouvrage  d im  ties  bounties  forlsde  I’anliquilfc  noitime 
“ Fnhad . Celui  t*i  elant  devenu  amoureux,  dit-oji,  d'tme  belle  pruitcise  nomoite 
" Cfiirin , enlreprit  u na  demutidc  cel  ouvrage  iimuciise  pour  rouduire  ties  inoutagnes 
**  des  bonnes eaux  a Amasia  II  avoit  presque  (ini  sun  outrage  lor  ■.que  apprenanl  quo 
" sa  maitresse  avoit  uccorde  a un  aulre,  qui  n avoit  pas  pris  taut  de  peine,  la  recompense 
•'  qui  lui  cloit  promise,  il  se  cassu  la  tele  avec  sh  massue/  (Voyages,  Tome  II.  p.  334;. 
M.  Otter  lias  him  belt described  in  a former  part  of  his  interesting  work  (Tome  I pp. 
181,  187,  &c.),  the  original  scene  of  these  transaction*;  and  many  other  travellers  have 
noticed  the  statues,  the  fountains  and  water-conduit,  hollowed  in  the  rock,  which  are 
still  visible  at  the  Tdk  i-Iiustan  and  Mount  liwuiun,  near  A irmdnthah. 

(’■)  M.  de  Gardane  thus  notices  the  heat  of  Amtuiah  in  Iiis  rapid  blit  expressive  man- 
ner: *'  Ania>ieest  dans  unc  gorge  cest  un  four  en  iti and  lie  adds,  **  File  estdominee 
“par  un  Fort  bati  par  le*  Grecs,  sur  la  pointe  aigue  dun  roc  her  Comment  y peut- 
** oti  arriver?  Tons  les  Voyageurs  devraicut  etre  dessinuleurs,  un  crayon  seroit  plus 
" utile  qu’une  plume;  un  beau  dessin  feroit  inieux  connaitre  un  pays  que  tons  ccs  detail* 
“ topogiapbiques.”  Journal  d uu  Voyage,  dfcc.  en  1807  and  1008,  p.  110*. 
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did  not,  however,  explore  much  of  this  ancient  and  curious 
city,  which  stands  at  the  foot  of  immense  rocks,  high  and 
rugged,  and  contains  some  excellent  houses^*).  The  river  is 
litre  broad,  and  flows  rapidly  below  the  castle,  of  which,  from 
the  window  of  our  khan,  I made  a sketch  (See -PI.  LXXVill). 
'J’h is  docs  not  comprehend  the  river  (of  which  the  view  was 
intercepted),  but  shews  five  extraordinary  chambers  or  recesses 
excavated  in  the  solid  rock  of  the  mountain,  and  strangely 
attributed  (like  the  works  before  mentioned)  to  Ff.kiia'u  the 
Persian  sculptor;  they  afforded,  as  we  learn  from  another 
tradition,  places  of  abode  to  early  Christian  saints;  and  dui  ing 
the  seventeenth  century,  to  some  Muhatnmedan  Deixishcs(ia). 
For  whatever  purposes  they  have  served,  we  are  authorized 
in  expecting  to  find  on  this  mountain  vestiges  of  considerable 
antiquity;  and  whether  the  excavated  chambers  delineated 
in  my  view,  w ere  sepulchral  monuments,  or  whether  the  kings 
of  Pontus  were  entombed  among  the  ruined  wallsappearing 
higher  up  on  the  mountain,  might  perhaps  have  been  ascertain- 
ed had  circumstances  allowed  me  to  examine  it  more  closely. 
That  this  rock  contained  the  royal  palace  and  sepulchres  we 
know  from  the  testimony  of  Strabo,  who  was  himself  born  at 
Amttsiah  about  thirty  years  before  the  Christian  era(7*). 

(”)  W hilst  we  sat  at  dinner  in  the  post  house,  I was  surprised  by  the  discharge  of  a 
cannon  from  the  opposite  fort,  and  saw  a processiou  of  men  and  women  ascending  t lie 
mountain,  a drummer  accompanied  them,  anti  several  musicians  who  placed  on  loud- 
toned  instruments  resembling  clarionet.  When  this  party  had  reached  the  summit,  two 
or  three  more  discharges  of  cannon  announced,  as  we  in  the  khan  imagined,  some  groat 
and  glorious  event,  and  the  Tatar  who  had  lately  arrived,  swore  that  it  must  have  I wen 
a general  peace;  significantly  hinting  that  lie  had  received  private  intelligence  of  this 
circumstance  befoie  his  departure  from  Constantinople,  oil  a promise  of  ohsetving  the 
most  profound  srciecy  icspecling  so  important  a subject.  But  whilst  he  was  u| 
boasting  of  his  discretion,  a man  entered  the  room  and  'assured  us  that  all  those  rejoic- 
ings were  merely  to  proclaim  that  a sill  v Armenian  woman,  one  of  his  own  neighbours, 
bud  become  a convert  to  the  Muhammedan  religion;  and  he  agreed  with  tile  Tutor  and 
me  in  thinking,  that  the  occasion  scarcely  justified  such  au  expenditure  of  gun  powder. 

(Tl)  Tavernier  (.Voyages,  Ac.  Tome  I liv.  I.  p.  10)  having  mentioned  a fine  spring 
of  water  which  rise*  on  the  middle  of  the  mountain,  adds — " *t  au  memo  emlroit  on 
“voit  plusieurs  chambrcs  tuillies  dans  Ic  roc  ou  quclqucs  Oct  vis  font  leur  demeure.'* 

(*4)  He  twice  takes  occasion  to  style  it,  with  the  laudable  pride  and  complacency  of 
a native,  hit  otrn  city  and  country.  M Aftaottat  rr\t  rtfnrtpas  xarpitot,  woXtus  tpvjiw 
Tarot,"  & re. — **  H b'rjpirtpa  iroXts/'drc.  lie  describes  it  as  a place  of  tbc  utmost  security; 
the  town  being  in  a valley,  deep  and  ample,  watered  by  the  river  Iris.  Nature  and 
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“ Amdsiah"  says  the  Persian  geographer  IIamdallah,  “had 
“ once  been  a considerable  city, and  was  rebuilt  by  llieSu  lta'st 
‘‘ A 1 a au  m'N  Cai  Koba'd,  of  the  St/jukinu  t’amily(,i);  it 
“ abounds  with  vegetables  of  ditferent  kinds,  and  its  climate  is 
“ whole-mine  and  plcasanl”(n).  A table  published  among  the 
works  of  ‘-Minor  Geographers”^),  tlescribes  Amdsiah  as  in 
long.  67-50;  lab  42-0;  but  Ptolemy  informs  us  that  it  is  a 
city  of  the  Cappadocian  Poulus,  and  he  places  it  in  long. 
6.5-30  ; hit.  42  Of78)-  1 shall  close  this  account  of  Amdsiah  by 
noticing  a conjecture  which  would  class  it  among  the  numer- 
ous cities  attributed  to  Amazonian  lounders(79J. 

We  left  Amdsiah  soon  after  sunset,  and  travelled  all  night 
over  a country  in  general  flat,  and  if  I might  describe  it  from 
a view  by  imperfect  light,  not  very  thickly  wooded.  Having 
performed  a journey  of  28  or  29  miles,  at  5 o’clock  on  the 
morning  of  the  17th,  we  halted  in  a field  near  the  road  side, 


art,  lie  uvs,  combined  in  a wonderful  manner  to  strengthen  and  embellish  it;  and  lie 
notices  the  steep  and  lofty  roek  widt  h rise*  from  the  h.mk  of  the  river;  its  double 
summit;  the  (otters  or  walls  which  fortified  it.  and  within  them  the  royal  palace  and 
luuiiuiiients  of  the  kings  ; " o it  rw  v iptfio\v  rovrw  /iutrtXtm  r ttrri  cat  j>aat\n*y  f*yrf 
para.’*  (Lib.  sii'. 

(w)  Thin  prince,  according  to  the  MS  Tarikh  du:idfh,  began  his  reign  in  the  year 
610  of  the  MulmmiiKMiaii  era,  or  I2I3oI  Christ.  But  the  MS.  Chronicle  entitled  J h 'tn 
sfrti,  informs  u*  that  he  succeeded  his  brother  Azzadi  n Cai  KaVs,  ill  \.  II  617 
(A.  D.  1 22  G , wild  died  of  poison  ad  minis  term'd  in  a roasted  fowl.  A.  tl.  631  or  of  our 
era,  1231.  The  historian  KlioNOhMl  u dates  tli.s  event  in  liie  year  63ii,  or  A.  D. 
I23B.  See  the  MS.  Hhclual  al  akhbtir. 

JcJucr'  aL*  ( (>) 

(MS.  Nozhat  al  Cotub.  di.  oi  Hum. 

(n>  See  the  ••Lotigif.  et  La  fit.  quanindum  Uthium  ex  Cod.  MS.  in  Bibliotheca 
" Joanneii*ium  repos  ito,’*  following  the  “Tab.  Geogr  UuiGtf  But  a/'  m II udson’s Col- 
lection of  Minor  Geographer*.  Vol.  111.  The  name  of  Amtmuh,  l must  remark,  is  there 
erroneously  printed  and  was  perhaps  so  written  in  theorigin.il  M nu-.cripf. 

(’V  A)i««ra f rTot-rov  Knirinifonaf ) (i  — y — /i/3.  Ptol.Tub.  Urb.  liisigu.  in  Ihidson'l 
Minor  Geogr.  Vol.  III.  p.  31. 

(’•;  “Sunt  qui  et  Amasiam,  Strabonis  pafriam,  Aniaamiibus  asserant;  quo  vindice,, 
“ quotre  auctore,  vellem  ipsi  explauarenL”  See  Petri  Felill  de  Amuzombus  Disserts 
Aiusttl.  1667,  p.  281. 
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about  a mile  from  MArsevAn  (J1^ U) ; not  improbably,  accord- 
ing to  D’Anville,  the  ancient  Phazemon.  Our  carpets  were 
spread  under  some  fine  large  walnut  trees,  near  a handsome 
fountain  of  well-cut  stone  (See  PI.  LXXIX),  and  we  resolved 
to  avoid  the  town,  which  various  reports  of  passengers  repre- 
sented to  be  most  deplorably  infected  with  the  plague;  for 
above  sixty  persons  had  died  there  during  the  last  night,  and 
from  our  halting-place  we  saw  before  noon,  ten  or  eleven 
funeral  proccssionst80).  The  Persians,  however,  of  my  party, 
not  so  much  through  any  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  predesti- 
nation, as  from  an  ignorance  of  danger,  (their  country  being 
fortunately  almost  always  exempt  from  the  dreadful  plague), 
could  scarcely  be  restrained  from  going  into  the  crowded  and 
infected  bazars  of  MarsevAn;  which,  according  to  the  best 
accounts  that  I could  collect,  nearly  equalled  Amdsiah  in  size 
and  population.  Yet  it  must  be  allowed  that  much  of  our 
precautions  seemed  vain ; for  after  I had  mounted  a horse 
brought  to  me  by  the  post-master,  (and  which  he  had  ridden 
from  the  town),  this  man  very  coolly  acknowledged  that  he 
was  himself  at  that  moment  affected  by  unequivocal  symp- 
toms, and  that  his  wife  and  child  were  then  actually  sick  of 
the  plague.  We  left  our  halting-place  at  six  o’clock  in  the 
evening,  and  being  anxious  to  avoid  the  town,  were  conducted 
through  a cemetery  at  one  of  its  corners;  a portion  which, 
though  small,  was  sufficient  to  shew  how'  considerable  had 
been  the  mortality,  from  a surprising  number  of  newly-made 
graves,  and  the  groups  of  persons  who  mourned,  and  of  those 
engaged  in  the  interment  of  bodies.  Through  this  dreary 
tract  (which  was  not  free  from  an  offensive  smell),  we  urged 


(")  I was  engaged  in  copyitig  the  inscription  on  a tablet  of  white  marble  over  the 
fountain  near  my  walnut  tree,  when  a Turk  of  respectable  uppearn  nee  approached,  aod 
having  tailed  the  water  himself,  gave  some  to  his  children  ; one,  a very  beautiful  girl 
of  eight  or  ten  years,  was  sealed  on  a small  horse,  and  held  on  her  lap  a sleeping  infant; 
whilst  a boy,  four  or  five  years  old,  rode  behind  her;  the  father,  who  was  on  foot,  held 
the  bridle;  be  looked  pale  and  dejected;  bis  eyes  seemed  red  from  weeping,  or  want  of 
sleep;  and,  as  one  of  the  Taturt  informed  me,  be  had  lately  lost  his  wife,  the  mother  of 
these  children,  and  having  sent  forward,  the  day  before,  his  sister  and  a servant  with 
some  articles  of  baggage,  w as  now  removing  from  the  scene  of  his  misfortune  to  a neigh- 
bouring village.  Duiing  our  halt  at  this  place,  I beheld  many  other  groups  that  excited 
much  melancholy  interest;  and  an  ingenious  writer  of  that  class  which  we  denominate 
•eutiruenial,  might  have  found  here  ample  subject  for  an  exertion  of  sympathy  and  a 
display  of  eloquence. 
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on  our  horses  at  full  gallop,  and  skirting  circuitously  for 
almost  two  miles,  through  fields  and  by-ways,  we  at  length 
arrived  on  the  main  road,  a little  beyond  the  town.  Our 
journey  continued  during  this  whole  night,  the  path  being 
often  in  river-beds  nearly  dry,  between  high  and  rugged 
rocks.  But  I could  just  perceive  in  various  spots,  that  the 
country,  by  a more  favourable  light,  would  have  afforded 
many  admirable  prospects.  We  passed,  about  the  2Sd  mile, 
a village  called  Dingle  Husein , reckoned  nearly  half-way 
between  Mdrsevt in  and  Osmdnjik;  and  then,  not  without  fre- 
quent danger  of  falling,  scrambled  over  the  great  mountain 
of  Tirekli  Belt,  or  Durekli  Beli,  where  our  Tatars  amused 
themselves  by  firing  their  pistols,  to  prove  the  wonderful  effects 
of  an  echo.  We  descended  by  the  serpentine  windings  of  a 
difficult  and  rocky  path,  and  halted  for  some  minutes  at  a 
guard-house,  constructed  where  the  mountain  ends.  In  this 
place, as  we  heard,  25  or  30  armed  men  were  always  stationed. 
One  of  the  soldiers  offered  to  prepare  for  us  some  coffee,  but 
though  we  had  already  travelled  above  30  miles,  I objected 
to  any  delay;  and  having  proceeded  15  or  16  more,  we  alighted 
at  Osmdnjik  (jubPUIc)  soon  after  8 on  the  morning  of  the  18th. 
Thus  a journey  of  two  stages  was  accomplished  with  one  set 
of  horses;  as  we  found  it  impossible  to  procure  any  at  the 
intermediate  village,  which  seemed  almost  totally  deserted  ; 
many  having  left  it  on  account  of  their  harvest  occupations, 
and  others  through  apprehension  of  the  plague(81).  Osmdnjik, 


(")  About  an  hour  anil  a half  before  the  termination  of  ibis  morning’s  rule,  1 observed 
on  a rising  ground  close  to  the  road,  a ruined  edifice,  which  may  have  been  the  toinb 
of  some  Muselraan  saint,  or  u little  chapel;  near  its  walls,  on  the  outside,  were  a few 
graves  and  several  trees,  old  and  small;  covered,  almost,  with  shreds  of  cloth  and  linen 
rags,  fastened  on  the  branches  as  votive  offerings;  of  these  hoi)  trees,  so  numerous 
throughout  Persia,  sufficient  mention  has  been  already  made;  1 had  only  noticed  two 
since  my  entrance  into  Turkey,  but  may  have  passed  many  others  during  our  nocturnal 
expeditions.  Much  corn  was  brought  to  Osmtinjik  in  long  baskets  of  an  oval  form,  and 
about  four  feet  and  a half  high,  fixed  to  an  axle  with  two  wheels  and  a pole,  and  draw  n 
by  buffaloes  or  oxen;  light  carls  of  Ibis  kind  were  here  very  numerous;  the  country 
afforded  abundance  of  fine  osiers  for  the  basket  work.  Here  also,  as  at  many  inter- 
mediate places  on  the  road  to  Constantinople,  were  several  large  wooden  wheels,  so 
contrived  in  the  river  as  to  raise  and  distribute  water  for  irrigation  by  means  of  pipes 
or  conduits.  Most  of  those  great  wheels  produced,  as  they  slowly  revolved,  a loud,  i 
and  sometimes  a creaking  noise,  like  massive  iron  gates  moving  on  rusty  hinges.  The 
hollow  groauings  of  those  water-wheels  I often  heard  at  a considerable  distance,  which 
however  so  sof  teued  the  sound,  especially  in  the  general  stillness  of  night,  that  although 
melauckoiv,  it  was  not  to  me  unpleasant. 
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which  D’Anville  supposes  to  be  the  ancient  Timolis,  is  a town 
of  extraordinary  appearance,  at  the  fool  of  an  immense  rock, 
on  the  summit  of  which  stands  a castle;  below  it  runs  the  noble 
river  Kizl  ermak  (or  ancient  flulyi J,  and  the  view  is  rendered 
very  pleasing  by  a bridge  of  fifteen  arches,  and  a fine  sur- 
rounding country,  rich  in  cultivated  plains  and  well-wooded 
mountains(8*).  Our  way  to  the  post-house  led  us  almost 
round  the  castle-rock,  in  which  I perceived  some  rude  (proba- 
bly unfinished)  excavations;  and  fancied  that  they  had  been 
designed  as  chambers  or  recesses,  like  those  of  more  perfect 
execution  at  Amhsiah.  The  heat  proved  excessive  at  Osmanjik 
during  the  day,  whilst  gnats  and  fleas  incessantly  tormented 
us.  We  left  it  about  ten  o’clock,  travelled  without  intermis- 
sion all  night,  and  early  on  the  19th  reached  H6ji-TIamzeh 
a beautiful  hamlet,  comprising  some  cottages 
with  excellent  gardens;  a small  bazar  or  market-place;  a 
min&reh  or  steeple,  covered  with  lead,  but  appearing  in  the 
sunshine  as  if  silvered ; and  the  khan  or  inn.  Here  we  alighted 
after  a journey  of  2 5 miles;  having  passed,  by  moonlight,  a 
steep  mountain  with  some  formidable  precipices,  and  enjoyed 
a delightful  view  of  llie  fine  river  Kizl-ermak ; winding,  almost 
the  whole  way,  on  our  right,  between  rocks  of  stupendous 
height,  in  some  places  covered  up  to  the  very  summits  with 
noble  forest-trees  and  a multiplicity  of  beautiful  shrubs,  and 
in  others  crow  ned  with  naked  fragments  of  stone,  resembling, 
even  by  day-light,  the  ruins  of  ancient  castles.  Three  miles 
from  Otmhnjik  we  saw  the  remains  of  a bridge,  which  had 
not  been  strong  enough  to  resist  the  impetuous  current  of  the 
river,  here  very  deep,  and  of  a muddy  colour.  At  the  post- 
house  I was  introduced  into  a spacious  room,  containing  six 
♦♦♦♦ 

(**)  As  rav  journal  assigns  but  fifteen  arches  to  the  bridge  here  mentioned,  I can* 
not  affirm  that  it  isthe  same  which  SULTA  N Ba'y  azi'd  Kha'N 

erected  in  A.  H.  DIB  { \.  D.  I5P2i,  as  we  thus  learn  from  the  MS.  * tarikh  * Curdutun; 
••  and  at  the  town  of  Osmatyik  he  constructed  on  the  river  Kizl  ernuigh  a bridge  of 
« nineteen  arches ; likewise  at  the  town  of  Girek  or  Kivek  )t  on  the  river  Sakariah  (the 
“ancient  Sagans  or  Saugariut)  a bridge  consisting  of  fourteen  arches;  and  another  of 
“nineteen  arches  on  the  river  Kuder  .or  Gudtr),  in  the  territory  of  Strukka*." 

U J/.  j'jj  ii jy  jf  j*.  ji 
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compartments  or  boxes  of  equal  size,  raised  above  the  floor, 
three  on  each  side  of  the  general  passage;  and  furnished  with 
a fire  sufficient  for  the  boiling  of  coffee  and  lighting  tobacco- 
pipes;  every  place,  at  first,  seemed  to  be  occupied,  but  some 
of  the  Turks,  with  much  solemn  civility,  resigned  one  com- 
partment to  me ; and,  after  two  or  three  hours  sleep,  I was 
feasted  with  grapes,  a water-melon  and  a sweet-melon,  besides 
coffee  and  excellent  bread.  We  had  seen,  not  far  from  the 
village,  a young  man  whose  vacant  looks  declared  him  to  be 
an  idiot,  lying  on  the  ground.  My  breakfast  was  scarcely 
finished  when  he  entered  the  coffee-room,  crawling  slowly  on 
his  hands  and  feet;  having  stared  and  grinned  at  all  about 
him  for  several  minutes,  he  retired,  but  moving  very  rapidly 
in  the  same  manner ; to  which,  as  the  post-master  informed 
me,  he  had  so  long  habituated  himself,  although  free  from  any 
corporeal  defect  or  imbecility,  that  few  active  men,  walking 
upright,  could  exceed  him  in  ceIcrity(MJ. 

We  set  out  from  Ilaji  llamzeh  iu  the  evening;  our  ride  at 
first  was  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Kizl  ermuk,  now  shallow, 
though  its  bed,  nearly  half  a mile  wide,  proved  that  the  river 
had  been  both  deep  and  violent  at  certain  seasons,  by  huge 
masses  of  rock  which  it  had  torn  from  the  adjacent  mountains; 
we  crossed  this  stream  after  five  or  six  miles,  and  soon  lost 
sight  of  it  altogether;  but  a smaller  river  appeared  within  an 
hour,  on  the  left.  We  halted  about  the  14th  mile  at  a guard- 
house, where  some  soldiers  refreshed  us  with  excellent  coffee; 
and  at  sunrise  on  the  20th,  after  a journey  of  33  or  34  miles, 
we  entered  Tosiah  a considerable  town,  beautifully 

placed  among  finely-wooded  hills,  and  exhibiting  more  taper 
minuiehs  or  steeples  of  mosques,  than  many  cities  exceeding 
it  in  extent.  From  the  post-house  I sketched  part  of  the (**) 


(**)  The  Turks,  who  are  generally  said  to  entertain  a regard,  almost  religious,  for 
persons  deprived  of  reason,  treated  this  poor  idiot  with  much  kindness;  he  was,  it 
ap|>eared,  an  inoffensive  creature;  but  I have  remarked,  on  two  or  three  occasion”, 
that  some  brutal  fellows,  nearly  in  a state  of  nudity,  half  madmen  and  half  saints,  or 
probably,  impostors  iu  both  characters,  extremely  disgusted  all  the  respectable  Turks 
present  by  most  indecent  buffoonery  of  gesticulation  and  obscene  discourse  ; in  which 
their  reputation  of  sanctity  among  the  vulgar  and  ignorant,  authorized  them  to  indulge 
with  impunity,  even  before  womeu  and  children  in  the  publick  streets. 
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town,  with  some  mindrehs;  which  were  capped  with  leaden- 
covered  spires  of  a shining  silvery  appearance*  Alter  a tre- 
mendous thunder-storm  and  much  vivid  lightning,  we  were 
induced,  by  a fallacious  gleam  of  fine  weather,  to  leave  Toxiah 
in  the  evening;  but  were  soon  overwhelmed  with  rain,  which 
fell  perpendicularly  during  three  hours;  at  midnight  we  rested 
in  a guard-house,  and  were  supplied  by  the  soldiers  with 
coffee ; we  then  proceeded  under  heavier  rain  ; but  neither 
this,  nor  the  loud  peals  of  thunder,  prevented  our  guide  from 
sleeping  on  his  horse;  which  deviated  from  the  proper  road 
and  led  me,  with  some  others,  above  three  miles  before  the 
errour  was  discovered;  this  prolongation  of  our  journey,  after 
a fatiguing  ride  in  rain  and  darkness,  was  extremely  unpleas- 
ant; yet  enabled  me,  whilst  wandering  across  the  country,  to 
view  some  admirable  scenery,  with  many  villages  and  hamlets 
which,  perhaps,  few  travellers  had  ever  taken  the  trouble  of 
visiting.  We  alighted  at  Khudjeh  Ilissdr  early  on 

the  21st,  having  added,  by  our  deviation,  6 or  7 miles  to  the 
regular  stage  of  29  or  30.  Here  we  occupied  the  coffee-rooin 
in  a good  post-house,  not  attached  to  an}'  other  habitation, 
but  near  the  village  bazar,  which  seemed  well-furnished.  For 
the  greater  part  of  this  journey,  the  same  river  flowed  on  our 
left  which  lias  been  mentioned  as  succeeding  to  the  Kizl 
trmak , 9 or  10  miles  from  llaji  llamzeh.  It  seemed  to  be 
without  a name,  at  least  no  one  from  whom  1 inquired  knew 
that  it  had  one;  but  all  described  its  ample  bed  as  sometimes 
replete  with  water,  and  often  nearly  dry;  whilst  we  advanced 
towards  the  west,  its  course  appeared  directly  contrary^). 


(M)  In  a dark  corner  of  our  room  (at  Khuajeh  Hiunr),  partly  concealed  by  the 
raised  bench  or  seat,  l had  noticed  a c>lindrical  stone,  about  three  feet  high,  and  one 
foot  diametrically  broad,  with  a hollow  of  six  or  seven  inches  at  the  top,  in  which  coffee 
was  frequently  pounded  during  the  day*  with  a ponderous  iron  pestle.  So  many  Turks 
constantly  crowded  the  room,  that  I could  not,  until  just  before  our  departure,  find  a 
favourable  opportunity  of  examining  this  stone,  which  might,  probably,  have  been  a 
monument  of  ancient  times;  for  i bid  often  heard  and  read  i wh.it  my  own  subsequent 
observation  confirmed)  that  the  inhabitants  of  these  provinces,  where  the  remains  of 
Grecian  sculpture  are  frequently  discovered,  often  apply  a appuso r altar,  the  capital 
or  the  base  of  a pillar,  or  any  marble  fragim-nt  of  convenient  size  and  *h  p;*,  to  purposes 
of  doineatick  utility,  and  most  commonly  hidiion  them  iulo  mortars  for  the  grinding 
of  rice  or  coffee.  The  momentary  light  afforded  by  a blazing  piece  of  pine  wood,  held 
close  to  the  cylindrical  stone,  barely  enabled  me  to  ascertain  tbat  it  bore  some  rude 
and  faintly  executed  characters. 


• Se»  Phi,  LXXX. 
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We  left  Khuajch  llissdr  at  eight  o’clock,  by  moon-light, 
and  travelled  27  or  28  miles  on  good  roads,  through  a tract 
of  country  flat  in  general,  very  richly  cultivated,  and  produc- 
ing abundantly  rice  and  wheat,  and  embellished  with  many 
beautiful  trees;  and  arrived  on  the  22d  at  Kara  sureu  */), 
just  as  the  rising  sun  yielded  us  a very  pleasing  view  of  the 
min&reh  or  steeple,  towering  among  the  gardens  and  houses 
of  this  village.  Our  party  was  now  augmented  by  various 
persons  who  had  joined  us  on  the  way;  all  proceeding  to 
hUmbul  or  Constantinople;  among  them  was  a dwarf,  whom 
I had  already  seen  during  our  halt  near  Mdrsevdn;  he  was  in 
height  about  four  feet  five  inches,  fat,  good-humoured,  and 
apparently  forty  years  old;  the  horse  which  he  rode  was  led 
by  one  servant,  and  another  followed  with  his  baggage. 
According  to  M ustafa’s  information,  this  little  man,  (a  AJdld 
or  priest,  from  the  distant  province  of  Shirvan ),  had  under- 
taken so  long  a journey  with  hopes  of  pleasing  the  Turkish 
Sultdn,  who  was  now  engaged  in  forming  a numerous  assem- 
blage of  dwarfs,  from  different  countries,  some  of  whom 
entertained  the  monarch  at  leisure  hours,  as  reciters  of  face- 
tious or  romantick  stories.  At  Kara  suren  we  were  lodged 
as  usual  in  a room  of  the  post-house,  and  found  not  only  the 
persons  who  attended,  but  those  Turks  who  frequented  it  for 
the  purpose  of  drinking  coffee  and  smoking  tobacco,  extremely 
civil  and  obliging.  1 might  have  borne  the  same  testimony 
in  favour  of  those  at  our  last  three  or  four  stages(M). 

From  Kara  sfiren  we  proceeded,  soon  after  one  o’clock, 
the  day  being  dark  and  cool,  to  the  village  of  Kara  jalar 
(jU-  *j);  this  was  a short  stage  ; about  eleven  miles;  through 
a country  without  trees,  but  abounding  in  rice  and  corn-fields; 
an  elevated  region  and  much  exposed  to  snow,  on  which 
account  rude  stones,  six  or  seven  feet  high,  had  been  set  up 

(“)  I must  notice  the  manner  in  which  crain  was  rubbed  ami  trodden  out  here,  and 
in  Ollier  parts  of  llii*  country  j two  bullock*  drag  orcr  the  sheave*  of  rice  <>r  wheat 
scattered  on  the  ground,  u square  flame  of  boards,  resembling  a table,  fastened  by  ti 
long  pule  to  the  middle  of  the  yoke.  A man  ur  buy  stands  on  this  frame  and  drive* 
the  oxen  within  a regular  circle,  a*  in  a mill;  but  I have  sometimes  remarked  that  he 
indulged  bimself  by  sitting  down,  and  in  two  or  three  instance*  lying  on  it  at  full  length, 
*nd  sleeping:  a second  man  occasionally  thtow*  fresh  bundles  of  rice  or  corn  under, 
the  bullocks  fccU 
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along  the  road,  at  certain  intervals,  for  the  direction  of  tra- 
vellers in  winter.  We  passed,  during  this  day,  a guard-house 
wherein  were  stationed  some  soldiers;  they  had  hoisted  a flag 
on  one  pole,  and  on  another,  within  fifty  yards,  appeared  the 
remains  of  a wretch  who  had  been  impaled  alive.  I now 
learned  that  those  soldiers  were  in  the  service  of  Cuopav — 
Oc  r.u,  and  that  from  Turkhul  to  a place  beyond  HamAmli, 
(two  stages  father  on  our  way)  the  intermediate  country  was 
governed  by  this  powerful  chief,  descended  from  a line  of 
ancient  princes.  I had  already  seen  convincing  proofs  of  the 
severity  with  which  Chopan  Oglu  administered  justice,  in 
the  numerous  stakes  yet  bordering  the  road  between  Amaxiah 
and  this  guard-house;  and  which  within  three  years  had  borne 
the  writhing  bodies  of  malefactors.  For,  according  to  intel- 
ligence confirmed  by  many  reporters,  a Tdt6r  courier  on  his 
way  from  Constantinople  was  robbed  whilst  asleep,  near 
Turkhal , of  a richly  ornamented  dagger  and  a bag  of  gold 
coin;  the  plunderers  also  murdered  his  guide;  but  in  conse- 
quence of  the  rewards  offered  by  Ciiopajj  Oc.lu,  an  Arab 
who  happened  to  witness  the  transaction,  disclosed  every 
circumstance;  and  after  a long  and  diligent  inquiry,  above 
seventy  men  who  had  been  actors  in  the  crime  or  partakers 
of  the  spoil,  were  impaled  alive  on  as  many  stakes,  driven 
into  the  ground  at  certain  intervals  of  one  mile  and  a half  or 
two  miles  between  each(8S).y'Such  however  was  the  result  of 
this  barbarous  execution,  that  from  Amusiah  to  Chargaz,  a 
stranger  might  travel  with  as  much  safety  as  in  the  most 
civilized  countries  of  Europe.  I often  found  myself  alone, 
either  before  or  after  the  party,  and  sometimes  at  night  in 
lonely  situations,  such  as  would  have  exposed  a stranger  to 


In  tlie  infliction  of  this  moj»t  dreadful  punishment,  (a*  we  learned  from  some 
soldiers  who  had  attended  it)  the  executioners  were  instructed  so  to  direct  the  stakes 
that  death  might  not  immediately  relieve  the  criminals  from  their  torture;  and  various 
anecdotes,  almost  incredible,  were  related,  concerning  the  number  of  hours  (whilst 
every  moment  must  have  seemed  an  age)  which  many  of  those  miserable  sufferer* 
existed,  incessantly  calling,  but  in  vain,  for  water.  Impalement  was  said  to  be  the  ' 
most  frequent,  yet  not  the  most  cruel  punishment,  inflicted  by  Chopan  Oot.u  ; the  ( 
reader,  perhaps,  will  not  easily  imagine,  uor  shall  1 wound  his  feelings  and  my  own,  by 
attempting  to  describe  any  thing  more  horrible. 
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much  risk  from  robbers,  even  in  Englandf**).  We  remained 
all  the  evening  and  night  of  the  22d  at  Kara  jalar.  This 
village,  according  to  local  information,  was  remarkable  for 
ducks;  a kind  of  bird  which  had  hitherto  seemed  rare  in  this 
part  of  Asia,  and,  as  1 have  reason  to  believe,  is  very  little 
known  in  Persia. 

On  the  23d  we  proceeded  to  Chargaz,  or,  as  it  was  also 
called,  Cherkes (“) ; where  we  alighted  at  ten  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  after  a ride  of  10  or  11  miles,  over  a flat  country, 
well  cultivated,  but  destitute  of  trees.  We  saw  some  villages 
on  both  sides,  and  many  corn-fields  of  considerable  extent; 
os  we  passed  by  one  in  which  men  and  women  were  busily 
reaping,  a young  lad  advanced  to  the  road,  and  in  the  middle 
of  it  propped  up  a sheaf  of  wheat  among  several  stones;  then 
placed  himself  beside  it,  standing  respectfully  with  his  hands 
in  his  girdle,  and  awaiting,  in  perfect  silence,  whatever  trifling 
donation  we  might  please  to  bestow.  Some  fellows  of  a very 
different  description  met  us  soon  alter;  about  twenty  soldiers, 
most  of  whom  were  intoxicated,  and  apparently  much  inclin- 
ed to  insult  us;  they  fired  off  several  bullets  both  as  we  ap- 
proached and  passed  them,  scarcely  taking  the  trouble  to 
point  their  muskets  above  the  level  of  our  heads.  Such, 
men,  as  Mustafa  assured  me,  have  often  killed  and  wounded 
travellers,  without  any  intention  of  either  murder  or  robbery, 
»♦ 

(**»  Chopan  OGLU  was  firmly  persuaded  lhal  nothin;  could  he  so  efficacious  as 
hit  cruel  system,  in  suppressing  murders  and  depredations  on  the  highways;  and  it  was 
said  that  hi*  solicited  from  his  sovereign  the  government  of  all  Asiatic  k Turkey,  offering 
to  forfeit  his  head,  should  lie  fail  It*  render  every  province  equally  secure  as  the  terri- 
tory where  he  a ready  presided,  declaring  that  the  terrour  inspired  by  his  name  should 
so  cheek  violence  of  every  kind,  that  tin  words  which  have  breu  attributed  to  more 
ancient  legislators)  “a  child  or  beautiful  woman,  decorated  with  jewels  and  carrying 
“ a purse  of  gold,  might  travel  alone  from  one  city  to  another,  through  forests  or  deserts, 
" by  day  or  by  night,  and  licit  her  suffer  injury  nor  insult."  Hut  the  Janizarin  of  Con- 
stantinople were  hostile  to  this  able  chief,  and  his  offer  was  rejected  by  the  grand 
Vaz'tr.  One  account  of  Chopan  Oglu  stated  that  (in  the  year  1012)  be  lutd  twenty- 
n tie  sons  and  daughle  s innumerable. 

(“j  The  Persian  geographer,  Sa'oek  IsfAH  a'ni,  explains,  with  sufficient  accuracy, 
the  orthography  ot  this  name;  and  tells  us  lliat  (‘hargaz  is  a place  of  the  sixth  climate, 
in  the  territory  of  Rum;  and,  by  a change  of  the  letter  za  into  sin,  is  also  called  Chargaz. 

c )i~i  ) ******  s fj  ) l-jU'  } fJo.  fSij 
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always  imputing  the  circumstance  to  fate.  Charqaz,  a large 
town,  anti,  as  D’Anville  supposed,  the  ancient  Cams,  is  said 
to  abound  in  excellent  honey  and  butter;  a fountain,  near  the 
coffee-room,  supplied  water  through  twelve  different  spouts. 

1 here  remarked  several  houses  resembling  European  struc- 
tures, in  their  raised  roofs;  large  doors  on  the  outside  and 
chimnies.  This  day  the  weather  was  nearly  as  cool  as  during 
the  month  of  May  in  England,  and  there  were  heavy  showers 
of  rain  with  thunder  and  vivid  lightning. 

At  eleven  o’clock  we  set  out,  by  moonlight,  and  after  20 
miles  reached  Ham&mli  at  five  on  the  24th.  During 

the  first  12  or  14  miles  olir  road  lay  through  a flattish  and 
naked  country,  but  afterwards  traversed  some  very  rugged 
mountains,  and  led  us  by  the  side  of  a river  flowing  between 
immense  banks  of  steep  rocks,  and  furnishing  some  beautiful 
scenery;  about  two  hours  after  midnight  we  passed  a guard- 
house, where  all  our  shouting,  rapping,  whistling,  and  other 
noisy  efforts  to  awaken  the  soldiers,  proved  vain.  We  entered 
Ham&mli  by  a wooden  bridge,  crossing  the  river  above-men- 
tioned ; now  an  inconsiderable  stream,  but  liable,  occasion- 
ally, to  great  augmentation.  Having  breakfasted  in  the  best 
of  fourteen  or  fifteen  scattered,  mean  and  half-delapidated 
houses,  which  constitute  this  town,  I explored  the  remains  of 
a magnificent  villa,  a spacious  fortified  mansion,  erected  not 
many  years  before  by  Ha'ji  Ahmed  Oglu',  and  partly  des- 
troyed within  eighteen  months.  Of  this  chief,  whom  the 
Turkish  government  punished  as  a rebel,  I heard  many 
favourable  anecdotes;  for  even  his  enemies  allowed  that  he 
was  eminently  brave,  benevolent,  and  hospitable.  But  hav-  . 
ing  espoused  the  cause  of  Chopan  Oglu',  to  whom  the 
grand  Vizir  was  hostile ; and  supported  the  Nizdm-jedid 
(jjj a-  (.ttii),  or  system  of  European  discipline  recently  intro- 
duced, he  became  unpopular  among  the  Janizaries  of  the 
capital,  and  a general  was  sent  with  numerous  troops  to  besiege 
him  in  his  castellated  mansion,  to  ruin  Hamumli  and  lay  waste 
the  adjacent  territories.  His  house  suffered  much  damage 
from  one  battery  of  cannon  placed  on  a tapeh  or  rising  ground 
above  the  village ; and  from  another,  yet  remaining  at  the  time 
of  my  visit,  beyond  the  river.  Ha'ji  Ahmed  was  shot  on 
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a neighbouring  hill,  and  his  head  cut  oft’ by  some  of  the  De/is 
or  Turkish  dragoons.  The  Janizaries  soon  alter  murdered 
Ids  brother  ul  Constantinople,  where  also  his  wives  and  chil- 
dren were  detained  several  months,  but  had  been  lately  con- 
signed to  the  friendly  care  of  Ciiopan  Ogi.u'.  The  few  . 
habitable  housesat  llnnuimti afforded  but  a scanty  population; 
and  the  remains  of  IIa'ji  Aiimed’s  castle  or  fortified  mansion, 
were  totally  deserted;  although  many  rooms  might  still  have 
been  restored,  at  very  trifling  expense,  to  their  original  state. 

1 wandered  for  two  hours,  perfectly  alone,  through  the  various 
apartments,  and  traced  the  plan  of  this  spacious  edifice, 
which  was  in  some  parts  bounder)  by  the  river,  being  strongly 
w alled  and  embanked  against  the  impetuosity  of  winter  floods. 

I examined  the  handsome  fountain  with  its  double  spout, 
erected, as  a'l’ui  kish  inscription  recorded,  nine  years  beforef8'1); 
this  was  in  a court  not  far  from  the  almeiddn , or  square  allotted 
to  equestrian  exercises.  The  kitchen  was  yet  visible,  with 
two  ample  fire-places;  the  base  of  one,  (over  which  an  arch 
was  turned)  being  18  feet  in  length;  the  other  about  10; 
besides  which  were  many  lateral  slew-holes.  Of  IIa'ji 
Ahmed's  private  bath,  the  beams  were  reduced  to  charcoal, 
but  the  walls  seemed  perfect.  Whilst  1 examined  the  harem 
((.,»),  or  apartments  where  his  women  had  resided,  and  the 
aojaccut  gardens,  a sudden  shower  of  rain  induced  ntc  to 
seek  shelter  in  their  bath;  a very  beautiful  structure,  and  but 
slightly  damaged;  indeed,  fiom  the  gloss  of  novelty  and  the 
richness  of  ornament  which  this  chamber,  and  other  parts  of 
the  mansion  yet  retained,  a person  of  w arm  imagination  might 
almost  have  fancied  that  its  former  beauteous  tenants,  and 
their  unfortunate  lord,  had  hut  just  retired  on  the  appearance 
of  a stranger.  Such  an  illusion,  however,  must  have  been 
soon  dissipated  by  the  solitude  and  profound  silence  which 
prevailed  throughout  the  apartments,  and  by  the  dreary  scene 
of  ruin  discernible  from  every  door  and  window.  The  ad- 
joining mosque  was  destroyed,  but  its  steeple  or  minareh 
seemed  uninjured,  although  many  bullets  had  struck  the  wall 
w ithin  a few  inches  of  its  lower  part.  Two  imperfect  cunnon- 


(m)  Anno  Hceirae  I21H  nr  of  mire™  11103.  The  founder's  name  appeared  ai  wriltcn 
at  that  lime  Ul  tJj  Aiimbd  Za'deu  Ibrahim  A' oh  a'. 
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balls  of  stone,  which,  when  entire,  had  probabl  v contributed 
to  deface  the  fountain  above  described,  1 found  near  its 
trough,  and  have  preserved. 

Soon  after  nine  at  night,  notwithstanding  very'  heavy  rain, 
we  thought  it  expedient  to  leave  Hum/imli,  as  a great  person- 
age on  his  way  from  Diarbekr  was  expected,  and  we  appre- 
hended that  should  lie  arrive  before  otir  departure,  he  might 
seize  for  his  own  use  the  post-horses  assigned  to  us.  About 
the  third  mile  we  passed  close  by  Ba'iender  (jj aA),  a village 
w hich  had  been  ruined  during  the  time  of  IIa'ji  Ahmed,  and 
now  comprised  only  seven  or  eight  inhabited  houses;  at  the 
eighth  milewe  halted  and  drank  coffeeat  a guard-room, which 
marks  the  limits  of  Chopan  Oglu’s  territory;  immediately 
after,  we  entered  a tract  of  country  governed  by  the  Pushd  of 
Boli.  For  some  miles  near  the  termination  of  this  stage,  a 
river  flowed  on  our  left,  and  the  scenery  was  diversified  with 
fine  rocks  and  trees.  We  alighted  about  sunrise  on  the  25lli 
at  Garcdeh  (*a  ,J),  distant  from  llamamli  30  miles.  The 
coffee-house,  our  manzel,  being  situate  in  the  bazar,  a variety 
of  discordant  noises  prevented  me  from  enjoying  even  one 
hour’s  sleep  during  the  day ; smiths  hammers  were  incessantly 
employed;  the  town  seemed  populous,  and  contained  many 
houses  mostly  constructed  of  wood.  In  the  evening  it  was 
announced  that  a Farangki  or  European,  who  had  just  arrived 
from  Constantinople,  expressed  a desire  of  seeing  me.  I 
found  him  to  be  a handsome  man,  with  a fine  long  beard ; he 
wore  a red  great  coat,  and  a hairy  cap.  We  conversed  in 
Italian  as  well  as  my  frequent  involuntary  use  of  Persian  words 
would  admit;  1 learned  that  he  was  a Neapolitan  missionary, 
on  his  way  to  Mosul,  where  he  had  before  resided  ; that  his 
name  was  Father  Raphael;  or,  as  he  wrote  it  on  a slip  of 
paper  at  my  request,  “ Padre  Haffaelte  Campanile  Prefetto  dellc 
“ Mission i di  Mesopotamia  e Curdistan and  that  the  plague 
continued  to  depopulate  both  Constantinople  aud  Smyrna. 

We  set  off  at  8;  during  the  first  hour  and  a half  rode  in 
darkness;  then  passed  a small  lake,  (probably  one  mile  long! 
on  our  h ft;  its  borders  were  fringed  with  tall  reeds.  At  12 
or  13  miles,  a lake  appeared  on  our  right  at  half  a league’s 
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distance  from  the  road ; it  seemed  to  be  7 or  8 miles  in  length, 
and  was  called  by  some  peasants  whom  we  met,  the Shahangeul 
lake.  About  the  fifteenth  mile  we  halted  at  Shaitan  Khan, 
among  some  wooden  hovels  forming  a kind  of  caravanserai ; 
but  not  discovering  any  person  that  could  supply  us  with 
refreshments,  we  proceeded  4 miles  farther,  passed  numerous 
flocks  of  sheep,  aud  rested  at  a guard-house,  where,  as  usual, 
coflee  was  soon  provided.  Near  this  spot  stood  a fountain 
of  excellent  water,  ornamented  with  two  pillars  and  an  in- 
scription in  long  Arabick  letters,  as  well  as  a few  faint  glimpses 
of  the  moon  enabled  me  to  discern;  and  directly  over  the 
fountain  w as  a room  constructed  of  boards.  The  last  five  or 
six  miles  of  our  journey  lay  through  a finely  cultivated  plain; 
and  having  crossed  a river  on  a wooden  bridge,  about  three 
miles  from  the  town,  we  arrived  by  an  excellent  road,  early 
on  the  2(jth,  at  Bo/i  ( distant  from  Garehdch  about  37 
miles.  Of  the  ancient  Greek  denomination,  a compound 
expressing  that  this  was  “the  city  of  Hadrian,1 ’ Hadriano- 
polis,  we  find  but  an  imperfect  resemblance  of  the  latter  word 
retained  in  the  modern  Turkish  name  Boli.  The  post-house 
of  this  large  town  afforded  very  good  accommodation;  from  the 
windows  of  one  room,  could  be  seen  five  minirehs  or  steeples 
of  mosques ; and  from  the  same  w indows  I observed  many  wo- 
men whose  dress  seemed  to  denote  opulence  and  respectable 
rank;  and  whose  faces  were  beautiful,  as  I had  an  opportunity 
of  perceiving,  before  they  concealed  them  under  veils  on  the 
approach  of  several  mcn^90).  We  learned  in  the  evening,  that 
a personage  of  considerable  importance,  a Capigi  Btishi,  was 
expected  to  arrive  during  the  night,  with  sixty  attendants; 
and  that  he  would  require  every  horse  which  the  post-master 
could  furnish;  to  secure  some  for  our  own  use,  it  was  thought 
advisable  that  we  should  set  off-  before  the  great  man’s  arrival, 
and  this  consideration,  although  I had  indulged  in  the  hope 


Here  I first  remarked  very  excellent  white  bread,  baked  in  the  form  of  tings,  so  , 
large  in  the  open  space  that  a man  might  put  his  arm  through  them,  but  trot  much 
Ihicker  in  substance  than  his  thumb;  and  here,  as  at  many  places  through  which  we 
had  lately  passed,  were  four-wheeled  carts,  the  basket-bodies  being  at  least  ten  feet 
long,  five  high,  and  at  the  top  or  mouth  about  six  feet  wide,  but  not  above  two  at  the 
bottom;  this  was  generally  formed  of  boards ; the  wheels  seemed  well  made  and  were 
furnished  with  spokes. 
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of  enjoying  here  some  hours  of  refreshing  sleep,  after  so  many 
nocturnal  jemmies,  induced  me  to  leave  Jioli  at  half  past  eight 
o’clock.  Mr.  Morier  mentions,  that  after  a ride  of  six  hours 
through  the  forest  beyond  lioli,  he  was  entertained  in  a 
wooden  guard-hut  by  the  singing  of  a Turk,  (Travels,  Vol. 
I.  p.  358).  My  journal  records  a similar  circumstance,  but 
states  the  distance  to  be  only  8 or  9 miles  from  Bo/i  to  the 
guard-house  at  which  we  halted.  Here,  while  the  soldiers 
kindled  a blazing  tire,  round  which  otir  party  crowded,  some 
smoking  their  pipes,  others  sipping  coffee,  the  sound  acciden- 
tally produced  from  a guitar,  which  hung  against  the  wall, 
(strangely  associated  with  sabres,  pistols,  spears  and  muskets) 
induced  me  to  ask  for  the  musician ; and  a man  was  introdu- 
ced (one,  probably  of  the  guard)  whose  aspect,  appearing 
very  grim  by  fire-light,  did  not  indicate  much  harmony;  lie 
played,  however,  extremely  well,  and  chaunted  in  a loud  tone 
three  pleasing  Turkish  songs(91).  After  this  we  entered  a 
noble  forest  that  covers  an  immense  mountain  called  Bolt- 
d/tg/t,  and  descended  during  six  or  seven  miles,  by  a pared, 
but  very  unpleasant  road,  through  thick  groves  of  most  majes- 
tick  and  beautiful  trees ; having  sometimes  on  both  sides, 
views  of  delightful  lawns  formed  by  the  clearing  of  wood. 
From  this  we  proceeded  over  a country  nearly  Hat,  (a  river 
said  to  be  often  almost  dried  up,  appearing  in  di  tie  rent  places 
on  our  left)  to  D&zjeh,  as  is  generally  pronounced  the  name 
written  botli  Dusjch  j)  and  Tuzjeh  (<u-yt) ; where  we 
arrived  early  on  the  27lh.  This  place  may  be  described  as 
distant  from  Boli about  30  miles,  during  which,  as  on  former 
stages,  I have  reason  to  believe,  we  passed  at  night  some 
stones  exhibiting  Greek  inscriptions.  From  the  upper  door 
of  our  post-house,  I sketched  the  greater  part  of  Duzjeh,  (as 


One  I had  heard  at  almost  every  stage  between  this  place  and  ArzrrGm;  the 
burden  was  a repetition  of  the  word  Amrin  **  mercy!**  Another  called  to 

my  recollection  the  lines  tpioted  by  Lady  Mary  VVortley  Montague;  anti  the  third  was 
u series  of  verges  commemorating  a famous  robber  named  Kama  Oglu  or  Kara 
Owlu,  who  once  rendered  himself  ns  formidable  in  the  forest  of  lioli,  as  among  the 
niounlaius  near  Kurt,  where  I had  lately  seen  the  ruins  of  his  c*a»tle,  The  song,  in 
which  lire  bravery  of  this  popular  hero  was  celebrated,  and  his  death  lamented,  resem- 
bled much  some  plaintive  Irish  airs;  and  a strong  guttural  accent  was  given  tu  the 
interjection,  ••  oh !”  thus  occurring  at  the  close  of  different  verses,  *%Qkh  Karattlu  * 
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it  appears  in  PI.  LXXX),  for  this  village  comprised  little 
more  than  a bAz&r  or  row  of  shops,  (the  walls  being  of  wood, 
the  roofs  of  tiles)  and  a mosque  with  its  mindreh , both  of 
wood ; the  back  of  a fountain  also  appears  in  the  view.  The 
bazar  was  crowded  for  several  hours  by  country-people,  as 
this  (tlmrsday)  happened  to  be  the  weekly  market-day;  many 
shops  were  well-supplied  with  bread,  meat,  cheese,  tobacco, 
tea,  sugar,  gun-powder,  pipes,  locks,  combs  and  paper;  with 
abundance  of  ball-cartridges  and  Hints,  very  much  in  de- 
mand, as  almost  every  man  carries  pistols,  and  is  ready  to 
discharge  them  On  slight  provocation,  or  often  for  mere 
amusement.  This  place,  it  was  said,  produced  a remarkable 
breed  of  large  turkies;  we  bad  seen  geese  and  ducks  in  great 
numbers  at  the  last  five  or  six  stages ; these  three  kinds  of 
birds  had  been  reckoned  very  uncommon  in  Persia.  I 
sketched  at  Dtizjch  (See  PI.  LlX),  a sculptured  stone,  above 
three  feet  high  and  two  in  diameter,  placed  over  the  mouth  of 
a well,  and  much  fretted  by  an  iron  chain,  which  served  to 
lower  the  bucket.  Here  it  was  deemed  necessary,  that  the 
Prince  Regent’s  horses  should  rest  for  several  hours;  and  we 
recruited  ourselves  in  the  spacious  post-house,  with  a whole 
night’s  sleep ; during  which,  however,  the  Capigi  BAshi,  whose 
approach  had  accelerated  our  departure  from  a former  stage, 
arrived, and  seized  so  many  post-horses  that  we  could  scarcely 
obtain  a sufficient  number  for  our  journey;  he  proceeded 
towards  Baghdad,  and  rumour  whispered  that  his  business  was 
to  decapitate  some  great  man  by  order  of  the  Turkish  Sultun. 

28th.  We  left  Duzjeh  at  7 in  the  morning,  and  having 
travelled  above  30  miles  under  incessant  rain,  (in  a rich  and 
beautiful  country,  abounding  with  noble  forest-trees)  alighted 
at  khamlak  ( about  4.  This  small  neat  town,  with  two 
mosques  anti  several  good  shops,  seemed  half-concealed 
among  its  luxuriant  gardens.  Here  the  Persian  grooms  were 
cautioned  against  any  altercation  with  the  inhabitants,  who, 
although  notuneivil  towards  us,  bore  the  character  of  extreme 
irascibility;  every  man  carried  arms;  and  some  of  them 
boasted  that  they  had  killed,  not  long  before,  when  Ask e it 
Kiia'n,  going  as  Ambassador  to  Paris,  halted  here,  one  of 
his  servants,  whose  chief  offence,  as  far  us  1 could  learn,  was 
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the  circumstance  of  being  a Persian,  and  of  the  Shiah  sect ; 
for  though  equally  Muhammedans,  the  Sunni  Turks  hold  in 
abhorrence  all  who  venerate  Ali  more  than  Omjr;  thinking, 
as  Rycaut  informs  us,  that  however  meritorious  it  is  in  the 
sight  of  God,  to  slay  a Christian,  “ much  rather  he  who  kills 
“ a Persian,  shall  obtain  a reward  seventy  fold  from  the  foun- 
“ tain  of  justice.’’  (Ottoman  Empire,  3d.  Edit.  p.  122).  Du- 
ring some  days  I had  remarked  an  increasing  air  of  insolence, 
and  at  the  same  time  of  foppery  among  the  people,  especially 
young  men  who  strutted  about,  each  armed  and  seemingly 
encumbered  with  his  large  pistols  (often  silver-mounted),  and 
a long  knife  or  sword  stuck  in  his  sash;  the  jackets  or  short 
cloaks  being  carelessl  y tossed  over  one  shoulder;  most  of  them 
affected  also  to  wear  the  turbans  loosely  wrapped  about  their 
heads,  after  a peculiar  fashion;  thus  equipped,  they  lounged 
in  perfect  idleness,  but  ready  to  bear  a part  in  any  fray,  and 
not  unwilling  to  commence  one.  Many  of  them,  I understood, 
belonged  to  the  marine  establishment  of  galionjis,  and  this 
explained  the  various  figures  of  anchors,  ships  and  fishes, 
rudely  scratched  or  painted  by  them  on  the  walls  and  doors 
of  houses,  and  w orked  as  badges  on  their  sleeves^). 


29th.  We  set  out  from  Khandek  at  seven,  and  travelled 
through  a flat  country,  thickly  wooded,  in  some  places  on  a 
rough  stone  causeway,  and  in  others  on  planks  raised  two  or 
three  feet  above  the  general  marshy  level.  About  the  tenth 


(n)  It  was  said  that  the  inhabitant,  of  this  region  as  far  as  the  Kara  dengts  ( 
or  Black  Sea.  not  distant  flora  Khandek  many  league?,  were  proverbially  ferocious ; 
and  that  within  thirty  years  a certain  Panha  on  account  of  the  frequent  robberies  and 
murders  which  they  committed,  undertook  to  extirpate  the  race,  and  actually  slaugh- 
tered  considerable  numbers  both  of  males  and  females  ; bill  the  destruction  was  not 
complete;  and  the  present  generation  has  proved  still  more  fierce  and  turbulent. 
The  classical  reader  will  here  recollect  that  in  early  ages  the  Black  Sea  was  deno- 
minated by  the  Greeks  A teinos  (A£ctroi)  or  *•  inhospitable;”  not  merely  on  account 
of  the  excessive  cold  to  which  it  was  exposed,  but  also,  says  Strabo,  (Lib.  vii)  from 
**  the  cruelly  of  those  tribes  resident  on  its  shores,  especially  the  Scythians,  who  sa- 
crificed guests  or  strangers,  devouring  their  flesh  and  using  their  sculls  as  drinking 
“ cups.”  The  same  Geographer  relates  that  this  sea  was  afterwards  called  Euieinos 
or  **  hospitable,”  when  the  Ionian*  had  erected  a city  on  its  coast;  T arepoy  b'  Eefibor 
imVetffStiu  rwK  Ifcouwe  ivrti  irapaXia  toXiv  rrijfraVTwr.  (Lib.  vii).  But  whatever  alter- 
ation the  name  may  have  undergone,  those  who  inhabit  the  Southern  borders,  at  least, 
of  this  sea,  appear  to  retain  in  a considerable  degree  the  character  of  their  barbarous 
ancestors. 
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mile,  we  halted  under  some  fine  trees  close  to  a wooden 
bridge,  crossing  a muddy  river,  very  deep,  but  not  broad; 
here  was  a man  who  supplied  travellers  with  coffee  and  grapes, 
and  sold  us  a fine  large  fish  just  taken  out  of  the  neighbouring 
stream.  We  then  proceeded  11  or  12  miles,  through  a flat 
and  richly  wooded  tract,  to  a long  bridge  of  timber,  on  which 
we  crossed  the  river  isakariah  (fcyU,  before  described  as  the 
ancient  Sagaris  or  Sangarius).  Of  this,  the  bed  seemed  to 
exceed  a quarter  of  a mile  in  width,  but  the  water  now  was 
low,  running  here  in  nearly  a N.  W.  direction.  From  persons 
stationed  on  the  bridge,  we  purchased  some  rings  of  bread, 
such  as  1 had  already  seen  at  Boli.  About  three  miles  beyond 
this  spot,  I observed  on  the  right,  a well-constructed  bridge 
of  stone,  with  many  arches;  at  each  end,  small  buildings 
were  visible;  toll-houses  or  guard-rooms,  as  our  guide  in- 
formed me;  but  under  this  handsome  structure  (a  work  as- 
cribed to  the  Genoese),  I could  not  discover  any  water^). 
Having  proceeded  a few  miles  farther  we  came  to  that  noble 
expanse  of  water,  that  “mostample  lake,”  as  Pliny  described 
what  the  Turks  now  call  Stibanjeh  geul , or  the  lake  of  Saban 
jeh^9*);  extending,  from  east  to  west,  as  well  as  1 could  judge, 
between  20  and  30  miles;  but  seemingly  not  equal  in  breadth  to 
half  the  length;  at  some  spots  it  so  encroached  upon  the  road 
as  to  wet  our  horses  feet,aud  almost  touch  the  beautiful  shrubs 
and  lofty  trees  that  clothed  and  ornamented  its  banks;  these 
were  in  two  or  three  places  steep  sandy  cliffs  seventy  or  eighty 
feet  high.  1 tasted  the  water  of  this  lake  and  found  its  flavour 

♦ ♦wwwwwwwwwwwwwwwwwww-ww  m>  ww  w 

(**i  A strange  local  tradition  thus  accounts  for  the  important  deficiency.  It  is  said 
that  this  bridge,  iuu«r  called  Mrhtnnr!  Cupri ).  was  circled  by  a ({real  princess  three 
or  four  hundred  year,  ago,  over  the  river  >akoriah;  every  traveller  who  passed  being 
obliged  to  pay  an  taper  or  pm  a.  the  smallest  and  least  valuable  Turkish  coin,  being  of 
base  metal.  One  day,  a holy  tier  nth,  who  did  not  possess  money  sufiicieiil  even  lor 
that  inconsiderable  loll,  was  slopped  by  the  guards;  he  pleaded  estren.e  poverty,  but 
in  vain  ; he  promised,  if  alluwrd  to  pass,  that  lie  would  pray  for  the  person  who  bad 
founded  a structure  of  such  utility;  this  offer  was  brut  illy  rejected ; the  indignant 
dcrcUk  struck  the  bank  with  a hammer,  and  the  river  itakariah  instantly  changed  its 
course, and  has  nut  since  returned  to  the  bridge. 

(*)  “ F.st  in  Nieomedensiura  finiiius  amplissimus  lacus,"  Ac.  See  Ihe  younger  Pliny's 
Idler,  (Lib  x.  epist.  oO  in  which  he  recoinmriids  to  the  Emperor  Trajan,  that  a com* 

uiiiuicalton  should  be  opened  between  this  lake  and  the  sea;  a work  which  some  former, 
king,  he  says,  had  undertaken,  as  appeared  by  the  vestiges  of  an  unfinished  canal.. 
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unpleasant,  (perhaps  from  the  heavy  min  which  disturbed  the 
bottom),  but  not  saltish,  assomeTurks  had  described  it.  We 
11  >\v  became  sensible  of  our  approach  towards  a great  capital, 
from  the  number  and  various  classes  of  travellers  passing  to 
and  fro,  and  the  hundreds  of  four-wheeled  vehicles,  each 
drawn  by  two  oxen,  and  carrying  boards  and  trunks  of  trees, 
destined  lor  the  naval  arsenal  at  Constantinople.  We  arrived 
at  So ba nj eh  (4i5L>),  having  performed  a journey  of  52  miles 
in  about  nine  hours.  The  inn  (if  so  may  be  styled  the  khi\n), 
afforded  11s  ample  room;  and  in  the  spacious  stables  our  horses 
were  xs ell  accommodated;  but  although  there  was  a bazftr  or 
market-place,  this  little  village  (formerly  called  Sopbon) 
yielded  us  such  a scanty  supply  of  food,  that  we  gladly  availed 
ourselves  of  the  large  fish,  already  mentioned.  Here,  alter  I 
lay  down  at  night,  the  tones  of  a sweet,  though  manly  voice, 
and  of  a string-instrument,  managed  with  pleasing  taste  and 
very  delicate  execution,  induced  me  to  remain  awake  for  a 
considerable  time;  this  musick,  which  was  much  in  the  Per- 
sian style,  scented  to  issue  from  a house  adjoining.  Early  on 
theSOth,  i examined  a monumental  stone  which  had  attracted 
my  notice  as  we  entered  Sibanjeh;  and  concerning  which, 
during  the  dusk  of  evening  and  the  rain,  my  fingers  rather 
than  my  eyes,  had  ascertained  that  it  bore  an  inscription. 
This  stone  was  nearly  opposite  the  post-house,  and  its  in- 
scribed face  so  close  to  the  wall  of  a barn  or  stable,  that  tra- 
vellers might  easily  pass  yet  not  observe  it,  the  three  faces 
exposed  to  the  road  being  perfectly  plain.  It  did  not  much 
exceed  two  feet  in  height,  anti  served  as  a kind  ol  step  from 
which  the  peasants  mounted  on  their  mules  and  horses.  In 
the  sketch  (PI.LIX)l  have  represented  its  form, and  faithfully 
copied  theCireek  inscription,  which  expresses,  that  “Arrian, 
“ the  son  of  I)oedalsus,died  in  the  forty-eighth  yearofhis  age;” 
anti  concludes  with  the  usual  valediction,  “fare  thee  well.” 
Recollecting  that  Arrian,  the  celebrated  writer,  was  a native 
of  Bilhynia,  and  governor  of  the  neighbouring  province, 
Cappadocia,  I thought  it  not  improbable  that  he  had  died  at 
Shbanjeh,  and  that  this  stone  was  his  sepulchral  monument; 
and  as  we  must  feel  an  interest  in  every  circumstance,  however 
trifling,  which  concerns  such  a man,  who,  like  his  illustrious 
prototype  Xenophon,  was  a philosopher,  an  historian  and  a 
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general,  I flattered  myself  with  the  belief  of  having  thus  dis- 
colored the  place  of  his  interment,  the  number  of  his  years, 
and  Ins  father’s  name(M),  As  1 had  reason  to  complain  that  on 
some  former  occasions,  my  antiquarian  researches  were  im- 
peded by  the  jealous  or  angry  looks  of  vulgar  fellows,  so  it  is 
just  to  acknowledge  here,  that  I was  assisted  in  examining  the 
tomb  of  Arrian  by  two  Turks,  whose  rich  dresses  and  nu- 
merous attendants  announced  them  to  be  men  of  considerable 
rank  ; they  were  seated  in  the  coff'ee-room,  nearly  opposite 
that  monument,  which,  perceiving  that  it  was  bespattered 
with  mud,  they  sent  a servant  to  cleanse  and  wash.  They 
seemed  pleased  with  my  copy  of  the  inscription;  this  they 
gravely  pronounced  to  be  in  the  Farangki  or  European  cha- 
racter, hut  expressed  some  doubts  of  its  antiquity,  which  I 
was  willing  to  trace  back  almost  seventeen  hundred  years. 
Farther  in  the  village,  and  close  to  a fountain,  was  another 
stone  resembling  an  ancient  altar  or  pedestal;  but  it  did  not. 
exhibit  any  device  or  inscription. 

At  seven  we  left  Snbanjeh,  and  reached  Ismid  (or  Iznicmtd ) 
soon  after  one;  the  distance  being  nearly  20  miles;  the  country 
flat  and  fertile,  almost  a continued  grove, abounding  especially 
with  magnificent  oaks.  We"  passed,  about  half-way,  the 
neatly  sculptured  monuments  lately  erected  over  two  unfor- 
tunate men  of  Arztrum,  brothers,  assassinated  here  three  years 
ago  by  robbers,  who  had  followed  them  from  Constantinople 
in  consequence  of  an  ostentatious  display  of  their  money. 
\\  e met  this  day  several  hundred  soldiers;  they  had  served  six 
months  with  the  armies,  and  were  now  permitted  to  revisit 
their  homes;  but  they  all  carried  muskets,  and,  as  usual, 
amused  themselves  and  endangered  the  lives  of  travellers  by 
firing  balls  at  random  in  every  direction.  About  the  18lli 

This  discovery  of  Arrian’s  monument  was  slightly  noticed  in  the  Classical 
Journal,  No.  XIII, /April  IBM  p.  213;  and  I communicated  to  the editor  of  that  work 
(Sri*  No  XXXII,  p.  394,  D»*c*.  1817;  a copy  of  the  in  script  ion,  APPI  VNOl  AOI- 
AAAXOT  7 HI  El'll  Mil  XAIPE,  with  a remark  that  iW«Xcro«  or  wan  a 

Haim*  of  some  celebrity*  as  we  trarn  from  Strabo  (Lib.  XII);  Memnoii  (in  Photii 
Biblioth.)  and  others.  It  appears  to  have  been  more  particularly  Bit h> man ; the  first 
Nicoinrdt  s (that  king  who  gave  lii»  name  to  the  fil\  of  NicO media;  was  descended  in* 
the  fourth  degree  from  a prince  called  Dcedalaus  or  DydaLus. 
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mile  we  saw  a large  village  on  the  right;  then  rode  through  a 
small  river;  soon  after  crossed  it  again  on  a bridge,  and  pass- 
ing among  noble  cypress  trees,  entered  a large  town,  admi- 
rably situate  on  the  side  of  a mountain,  rising  with  much 
majesty  from  the  sea;  and  contributing  with  others,  beauti- 
fully wooded,  to  close  a narrow  gulf  or  bay  of  the  Propontis. 
Nicomedia , the  ancient  Greek  name  of  this  city,  has  been 
corrupted  into  lz-nicmid  or  Ismid,  by  a process  not 

unusual  among  the  Turks.  N icomedia  appears  to  have  been 
nearly  the  same  as  Olbia ; and  writers  of  good  authority  would 
confound  it  with  Astacus,  while  others  deny  this  identity; 
supposing  Astacus  a different,  though  not  very  distant  city, 
from  the  ruins  of  which,  when  destroyed  by  Lysimachus, 
(about  500  years  before  Christ),  the  inhabitants  were  trans- 
ferred to  Nicomedial96).  Whatever  monuments  of  former 
ages  still  existed  here,  it  was  not  in  my  power  to  examine ; 
but  from  the  accounts  of  Busbequius,  Greldt,  Paul  Lucas 
and  Mr.  Dallaway,  there  is  reason  to  believe  them  numerous. 
Nothing  more  than  an  imperfect  Greek  inscription,  on  a stone 
reversed,  and  some  other  fragments  of  sculptured  marbles, 
confounded,  as  usual,  by  the  Turks,  in  modern  buildings, 
attracted  my  observation  as  I passed  through  the  streets  on 
horseback.  That  Nicomedia  was  the  pride  and  metropolis 
of  Bithynia,  (notwithstanding  the  pretensions  of  a rival, 
Nicaea)  we  learn  from  Pliny,  from  Pausanius,  from  Ammia- 
nus  Marcellinus,  and  from  medals;  but  it  appears  to  have 
suffered  many  conflagrations;  and  one  alone,  (that  of  the 
year  358,  described  by  Ammianus,  lib.  xvii)  continuing  to 
rage  during  fifty  days  and  nights,  must  have  consumed  all  that 
was  immediately  perishable;  “quidquid  consumi  poterat.” 
Yet  monuments  of  marble  or  of  bronze,  gems,  vases,  coins, 
arms,  ornaments,  and  various  articles  of  domcstick  furniture, 
may  still  remain  beneath  the  mass  of  ruins  formed  when  this 
city  and  its  suburbs,  with  all  their  magnificent  edifices,  long 
the  favourite  residence  of  Emperors,  were  overthrown  by 
that  earthquake  which  caused  the  conflagration.  Respecting 

(")  Sw  Strati.  Lilt.  Xlt.  c.  IS.  Ptnlcm.  V.  1.  Pausan.  V.  11.  Mcmnon  (apud 
Pliol.)  Tit  ball.  Poll,  (inter  Hist.  Aug- Script.)  Euselt.  (Clirou.  Cauou.J  Ainini jo. 
Marcel.  XXII.  Salmas.  (.Plin.  Eneri.il.)  U Anvil. c,  &c. 
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the  actual  state  of  Nicomedia,  I can  offer  but  a few  obser- 
vations; the  town  seemed  large  and  very  populous ; the  inha- 
bitants were  in  general  a remarkably  handsome  race ; the 
faces  of  some  young  men  and  women  resembling  more 
strongly  in  their  style  of  beauty  the  antique  Grecian  coun- 
tenance than  any  I had  hitherto  seen.  The  beggars  of  both 
sexes  and  of  all  ages  were  numerous  and  most  importunate; 
among  them  must  be  classed  even  the  well-clothed  post- 
master himself;  and  here  the  baker’s  boys  recommended  by 
an  extraordinary  cry  their  fine  white  bread  made  in  the  form 
of  rings,  as  before  described : meat  and  fruit  seemed  to  abound 
in  the  market;  and  we  were  supplied  by  the  Greeks  and 
Armenians  with  wine  which  was  not  unpalatable,  and  very 
strong  arrack.  Here  1 first  observed  the  yellow  tint  of  au- 
tumn begin  to  show  itself  on  the  leaves  of  a majestick  and 
beautiful  oak  that  shaded  the  windows  of  my  room  in  the 
post-house. 

31st.  During  our  halt  this  morning,  Mustafa  and  Musa 
the  Tutors,  and  most  of  the  Persians,  Turks  and  Armenians 
that  formed  my  party,  commenced  by  the  shaving  of  heads 
and  trimming  of  beards,  their  preparations  towards  making 
a respectable  appearance  in  the  great  capital  which  we  ex- 
pected to  enter  within  two  days;  they  likewise  opened  various 
packages,  and  unfolded  their  clothes;  but  it  particularly  gra- 
tified me  to  witness  their  arrangements  for  putting  on  clean 
inside  garments;  since  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  some 
of  them,  notwithstanding  the  excessive  heat,  had  not  once 
changed  any  article  of  dress  during  the  months  of  July  and 
August.  About  noon  the  Tatar  Gance  Ali  gji)  whom 
we  had  left  at  Tabriz  arrived  with  despatches  from  Sir  Gore 
Ouseley  for  Mr.  Liston,  our  Ambassador  to  the  Porte.  I 
availed  myself  of  this  opportunity  and  wrote  a letter  to  Mr. 
Morier,  the  Consul  General  at  Constantinople.  In  the  even- 
ing we  proceeded  on  our  journey,  and  having  left  the  town 
through  a long  street  where  houses,  tomb-stones  and  cypress 
trees  appeared  on  both  sides,  we  approached  the  sea  and 
continued  to  view  its  unruffled  surface,  very  near  on  the  left, 
for  18  or  20  miles;  whilst  by  the  light  of  innumerable  stars, 
shining  with  more  brilliancy  than  1 had  ever  remarked,  the 
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finely  swelling  hills  that  bounded  the  bay  on  its  opposite  side 
were  distinctly  visible.  We  then  turned  a little  among  moun- 
tains, and  alighted  at  Gibisah  (or  Gibijah  as  the  name 
appears  in  my  list  of  stages)  before  five  on  the  morning  of 
September  the  first.  This  was  a march  of  28  or  30  miles  ; 
we  passed  when  nearly  half  way  a Caravansera  called  Harek 
Khan  which  afforded  lodgings  and  coffee;  it  was  said,  too, 
that  a traveller  bringing  meat  with  him,  might  have  it  cooked 
at  an  ad  joining  shop.  This  khan  was  close  to  the  sea ; and 
here  we  found  ourselves  among  several  hundred  soldiers,  of 
whom  most  were  sleeping  on  the  ground;  and  many  smoking; 
but  none  of  them  annoyed  us,  as  others  on  former  occasions, 
by  firing  bullets  at  random.  We  had  not  enjoyed  quite  two 
hours  sleep  in  the  post-house  at  Gibisah  when  Mustafa  in- 
formed me  that  it  would  be  expedient  to  leave  the  place  as 
many  servants  of  the  Pasha  had  just  arrived,  announcing  the 
approach  of  this  great  personage  with  above  two  hundred 
guards  and  other  attendants.  I set  out  accordingly,  at  nine, 
much  regretting  that  my  intention  of  exploring  Gibisah  could 
not  be  accomplished  ; for,  as  this  village,  although  now 
inconsiderable,  was  the  ancient  Libyssa , a name  but  little 
altered  beyond  the  first  letterf97) ; we  might  reasonably  ex- 
pect to  discover,  in  or  near  it,  some  vestiges  of  that  monu- 
ment which  covered  or  contained  the  bones  of  Hannibal. 
We  had  proceeded  but  a few  miles  from  Gibisah,  when  several 
armed  men  on  horseback,  with  many  attendants  on  foot,  ap- 
peared, escorting  some  of  the  P/ishd’s  women,  who  sat  in  vehi- 
cles resembling  the  Persian  cajhvabs,  already  described;  but 
these  of  the  Turks  were  more  neatly  made  and  gaily  orna- 
mented; they  had,  besides,  the  advantage  of  an  awning  or 
covering,  which  shaded  the  fair  travellers  from  the  sun ; being 
equally  extended  over  the  two  baskets  or  boxes  that  contained 
their  seats.  We  soon  after  met  an  unwieldy  carriage  of  the 
coach-kind,  four-wheeled,  richly  gilt  and  painted  ; this  was 
drawn  by  four  horses,  and  as  we  passed  it,  l heard  through 
the  blinds  and  curtains,  the  voice  of  a young  child  and  of  a 

(•*)  I remat  ked  that  fhe  Greeks  ttn<l  many  Turks  pronounced  the  modern  name  as 
if  written  Givitah;  and  it  appears  that  the  ancient  uaiue  suffered  a similar  alteration; 
for  in  the  Peutiugeriao  Table,  we  read  " Livista.” 
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woman,  the  favourite  or  principal  wife,  as  it  was  said,  of  the 
Phsha.  This  great  man  himself,  we  saw,  in  a field  near  the 
road  side,  about  two  miles  farther,  silting  cross-legged  on  a 
line  carpet  spread  in  front,  but  within  the  shade  of  liis  tent, 
which  was  green  outside,  with  various  coloured  hangings,  and 
gilt  poles;  two  long  and  highly  decorated  spears  being  stuck 
in  the  ground  exactly  opposite.  The  Pasha  was  smoking  in 
very  solemn  state;  his  robes  were  yellow  and  white;  several 
men  handsomely  dressed  stood  respectfully  before  him,  and 
many  Janizaries,  Tatars,  and  other  attendants,  were  reposing 
in  small  tents  and  under  the  large  trees,  within  forty  or  fifty 
yards  all  around  him.  It  was  mentioned  to  me  that  he  had 
expressed  a wish  of  asking  some  questions  concerning  the 
Prince  Regent’s  horses,  from  one  ot  the  Persian  grooms.  I 
immediately  sent  to  him  Kari'm  Beig  (i_<«  p£),  the  princi- 
pal, who  satisfied  his  curiosity.  At  the  7th  or8th  mile  beyond 
Gibisah,  so  many  Turks  were  assembled, drinkingand  washing 
at  a fountain  of  carved  stone,  that  I was  not  able  to  examine 
or  copy  the  Greek  inscription  which  it  exhibited^).  We 
halted  a few  minutes  at  Pantik,  (the  ancient  Pantichium) 
beautifully  situate  on  the  sea  shore.  Sonic  remains  of  sculp- 
tured stones,  and  foundations  of  extensive  buildings,  prove 
that  this  was  once  a more  considerable  town.  Having  pro- 
ceeded three  miles  farther,  we  alighted  at  Kartiil  a 

large  village,  (the  ancient  Cartaiimen  J standing  like  Pantik , 
immediately  on  a bay  of  the  sea,  and  distant  from  Gibisah  15 
or  16  miles.  Here  several  fishing  vessels  were  anchored  close 


(H)  Having  advanced  from  iliis  spot  about  three  miles,  we  rode  by  a vineyard  on 
our  right,  and  within  sixty  or  seventy  yard*  of  some  boats  on  our  left,  partly  aground; 
from  one  of  these  a shot  was  discharged,  and  the  bullet  passed  between  my  head  and 
James  the  F.ngli-di  croom  who  was  close  behind.  Looking  at  the  shore  whence  this  shot 
had  been  fired,  I perceived  a fellow  preparing  to  level  his  niosket  at  us,  and,  as  his 
party  seemed  to  consist  but  of  four  or  five  men,  my  first  impulse  wr.uld  have  induced 
me  to  attack  I lit m ; but  Mustafa  called  out  loudlv  and  begged  that  we  might  gallop 
oil  and  shelter  ourselves  behind  the  trees  near  an  old  fountain  and  some  tombstones. 
Here  I learned  from  him  and  fr<  m the  Suruji  who  attended  our  post-horses,  that  this 
part  of  the  sea  coast  was  frequented  by  a numerous  band  of  robbers  ; w ho  if  pursued 
bv  a superior  force,  escaped  in  their  boats;  that  aliIiom.li  five  or  six  only  bail  *hewn 
themselves,  fifteen  or  perhaps  twenty  others  were  lurking  near  them.  Many  atrocities 
were  mentioned  a*  bavin"  been  lately  committed  by  these  outlaws;  and  Mustafa 
saw,  about  three  years  before,  the  bodies  of  a Musrlmnn  and  an  Armcuiau  Cbfistian 
whom  they  had  murdered  on  this  spot  the  day  before  be  passed  it. 
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to  the  houses.  From  a window  of  our  khan  or  inn,  1 delineated 
(as  in  PI.  LXXX)  the  bay,  part  of  the  long  street,  and  the  c e- 
metery with  its  cypresses ; for  in  this  country  there  are  not 
many  tomb-stones  without  the  melancholy  shade  of  that 
“ Dark  tree;  still  sad  when  other’s  grief  is  fled, 

“The  only  constant  mourner  o’er  the  dead!” 
as  it  is  well  described  by  one  of  our  best  living  poets^).  At 
Kartul,  as  at  some  of  our  stages  during  the  last  hundred  miles, 
I heard  clocks  strike;  and  found  that  they  did  not  mark  the 
hours  according  to  our  mode  of  computation,  but  from  sunrise 
to  sunset;  the  sound,  however,  reminded  me  of  Europe  and 
of  home,  and  was  most  grateful  to  my  ear.  Many  families,  it 
was  said,  had  come  over  from  Constantinople  to  settle  here, 
in  hopes  of  avoiding  the  plague,  which  now  desolated  that 
capital. 


On  the  2d,  we  setoff" soon  after  three  in  the  morning,  and 
having  travelled  between  1 1 and  12  miles,  and  passed  (but  not 
visited)  the  remains  of  Chalcedon , on  our  left,  began  to  enter 
a gloomy  avenue  of  cypress  trees  and  tomb-stones,  through 
which  we  rode  above  two  miles,  and  arrived  before  seven 
o’clock  at  Scutari , as  we  generally  call  Iscuddr  (J, jjL').  This 
large  town,  full  of  the  bustle  that  usually  pervades  every  well 
frequented  sca-port,  was  formerly  called  Chn/topoli.s,  or  the 
“ City  of  Gold,”  because,  says  Dionysius  of  Byzantium,  (as 
quoted  by  his  compatriot  Stephanus)  here  were  deposited 
those  treasures  which  the  Persians,  during  their  government, 
collected  from  other  cities  as  tributes.  Stephanus  however, 
adds,  that  it  was  more  generally  supposed  to  derive  its  name 
from  Chryses,  the  son  of  Agamemnon  and  Chryseis(10°). 


(*)  See  Lord  Byron's  “ Giaour,”  v.  280.  The  cemeteries  of  Scutari  are  described 
by  Olivier,  as  more  beautiful  than  any  others  ill  the  Turkish  empire,  “par  leuretendue, 
•*  le  luxe  des  tonibeaux,  la  hauteur  ct  le  rapprochement  ties  ai  bres,"  (Voyages,  Tome  I. 
p.  75;  Paris,  an.  0).  He  adds,  that  the  rich  Turks  of  CoiMuulmople,  from  u sentiment 
of  pride  or  of  piety,  prefer  to  be  buried  in  Asia,  which  they  regard  as  a kind  of  holy 
land,  Itelonging  to  true  believers;  whilst  the  cemeteries  on  the  European  side  are 
destined,  they  think,  to  become,  on  a future  day,  (like  their  capital;  the  property  of 
Christian  powers,  and  to  be  contaminated  by  the  footsteps  of  infidels. 

(m)  At 0*0*10$  be  o Bv^amof — irtpirov  ovofiarot  avrov  Chrvsopolis)  KirX^- 

rai  be  XpviroffoXit  wi  pre  trtoi  tf/aern-  ext  riji  I It  pour  ijyc/ioims,  urawva  xoiovperw  rov 
xpotnorrot  afro  r*y  xoXetoy  vpvoov  ray  aZpoiopoy  Ot  bi  x\tiovt  aro  Xpvaov  ratios 
Xpvtrrjibuf  rat  Aya/uprto-of.  fcteph.  liyzuut.  tu  Clirxsop, 
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Here,  having  arrived  on  the  verge  of  Asia,  I gazed  with  as- 
tonishment and  delight  at  the  glorious  prospect  that  presented 
itself  on  the  European  shore  of  the  Bosporus;  Constantino- 
ple appearing  in  all  its  majesty  before  me,  and  its  suburbs, 
with  a long  succession  of  kiosks  or  summer-houses,  gardens, 
palaces,  mosques,  and  cypress  groves,  extending  for  many 
miles  towards  the  Black  Sea,  and  forming,  with  several  ships 
of  considerable  size,  and  innumerable  boats,  such  a scene  as 
far  surpassed  every  idea  that  I had  conceived,  although 
prepared,  by  various  descriptions,  to  expect  something  won- 
derfully beautiful  and  sublime.  Whilst  I enjoyed  this  view, 
one  of  the  English  Ambassador’s  Janizaries  delivered  a 
letter  written  by  Mr.  Morier,  our  Consul  General  at  Con- 
stantinople, in  answer  to  that  which  I had  addressed  to  him 
from  Nicomedia;  his  account  of  the  plague  confirmed  even 
the  most  lamentable  reports  that  had  reached  us;  he  informed 
me  that  his  Excellency  Mr.  Liston,  had  provided  a room  for 
my  accommodation  in  the  palace  at  Pera;  and  he  made  the 
most  obliging  offers  of  his  own  services.  It  was,  however, 
still  uncertain  whether  a vessel  could  be  here  procured  which 
might  convey  at  once  the  Prince  Regent’s  horses  and  the 
presents  to  England ; or  whether  I should  find  it  necessary  to 
protract  my  expedition  in  Asia  as  far  as  Smyrna,  or  some 
other  sea-port.  Resolving  therefore  to  lose  no  further  time, 
but  consult  immediately  with  the  Ambassador,  and  make 
arrangements  respecting  the  prosecution  of  my  journey,  I 
went  with  Mustafa  into  a boat,  and  leaving  all  the  others 
of  my  party,  with  the  horses  and  baggage,  at  Scutari,  was 
soon  rowed  across  the  Thracian  Bosporus,  (here  about  one 
mile  aud  a half  wide)  and  landed  in  Europe. 
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SOON  after  eight  o’clock  (on  the  morning  of  September 
2d),  I proceeded  from  the  landing  place  to  our  Ambassa- 
dor’s palace,  and  was  most  politely  received  by  Mr.  (now 
the  Right  Honourable  Sir  Robert)  Liston,  who,  with  his 
Lady,  Mr.  Frere  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Turner, 
and  other  gentlemen  of  the  Embassy,  had  just  sat  down 
to  breakfast.  Here,  emerging  from  an  association  of  two 
months  with  semi-barbarians,  I felt,  very  acutely,  the  sud- 
den transition  to  a state  of  polished  and  refined  life;  and 
highly  enjoyed,  after  a long  privation  of  many  things  which 
some  would  deem  almost  necessary, all  the  European  luxuries, 
elegancies  and  conveniencies  of  a princely  mansion.  Mr. 
Liston’s  hospitality  was  not  restricted  to  me;  he  ordered  that 
a room  should  be  prepared  for  Mr.  Price,  who,  before  noon, 
arrived  from  Scutari.  Stables  were  provided  for  the  Prince 
Regent’s  horses,  which,  with  most  of  the  men  who  formed  my 
party,  were  brought  over  from  the  Asiatick  shore  in  the  rourse 
of  a few  hours,  it  was  now  advised  and  determined  that  I 
should  await  the  return  of  a courier,  expected  w ithin  five  or 
six  days  from  Smyrna,  as  his  information  concerning  the 
English  ships  at  that  port,  might  considerably  influence  my 
proceedings;  there  not  being  any  chance  of  obtaining  at 
Constantinople  a vessel  suited  to  my  purposes.  The  horses, 
besides,  required  an  interval  of  rest  altera  tedious  and  latigu- 
ing  journey;  as  for  myself,  no  man  was  ever  blest  with  more 
perfect  health,  nor  more  capable  of  immediately  undertaking 
a new  expedition  either  by  land  or  by  sea.  According  to  the 
salutary  system  generally  adopted  during  a pestilential  season 
by  the  Foreign  Ministers  and  principal  Christians  resident  in 
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the  suburbs  of  this  great  capital,  the  English  palace  was 
closed  against  all  Turks;  nor,  without  due  precaution,  was 
the  gate  of  its  outer  wall  opened  to  any  person;  those  who 
sought  admission  were  fumigated  at  the  porter’s  lodge,  being 
so  placed  over  a chafing-dish  of  burning  aromaticks,  that  the 
smoke  might  in  its  ascent  pervade  their  entire  dress;  even 
the  various  articles  of  food  necessary  for  domestick  consump- 
tion, were  not  received  until  they  had  undergone  immersion 
in  a large  tub  of  water;  from  this  process,  however,  I must 
notice  the  exception  of  bread ; which,  at  least  when  fresh, 
does  not, it  is  said, communicate  infection!1).  Whilst  I resided 
at  Constantinople,  the  number  of  those  who  daily  fell  victims 
to  the  plague,  fluctuated,  as  local  report  stated,  between  one 
thousand  and  fifteen  hundred.  But  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  horrible  account  of  mortality  sometimes  compre- 
hended still  more;  and  that  during  certain  periods  when  the 
disease  raged  with  unusual  malignancy,  the  deaths  in  this 
city  amounted  within  a single  day  even  to  two  thousand.  A 
passage  from  the  work  of  an  able  physician  and  ingenious 
traveller,  published  since  my  return  to  England,  is  below 
quoted,  in  confirmation  of  this  circumstance^).  A journey 

(')  The  plague,  which  had  now  continued  above  two  months,  began,  as  was  said,  iu 
the  district  of  Saint  Demrtri , which  it  nearly  depopulated : then  spread  itself  more 
generally  among  the  Greeks  of  tialata;  next  a fleeted  the  Armenians  of  that  quarter, 
and  finally  reaching  the  Turks,  (with  whom  it  most  frequently  commences),  the  con- 
tagion became  universal;  for  to  these  bigotted  fatalists,  the  prevention  and  the  cure 
of  this  disease  were,  ns  usual,  matters  of  equal  indifference;  and  they  vainly  flattered 
themselves  with  the  hope  that  its  ravages  would  spontaneously  cease  on  the  first  day 
of  their  Ramazan  or  holy  fast,  which  this  year  occurred  on  the  7th  of  September. 
They  superstition  sly  remarked,  also,  that  during  a war  of  mm  eral  years  with  the  Rus- 
sians, Constantinople  hid  not  suffered  from  the  plague;  ami  that  this  scourge  did  not 
afflict  the  city  until  peace  had  been  made  with  those  hardy  infidels  of  the  not  III,  whom 
they  consider  as  their  natural  and  inveterate  enemies. 

(*)  “The  dreadful  destruction  which  the  plague  committed  at  Constantinople  during 
"the  year  1812,  was  at  this  period  (November)  at  its  height.  During  our  stay  at 
“ Larissa,  the  Archbishop  received  a letter  of  some  credit  from  that  city,  in  which  it 
“was  affirmed,  that  the  deaths  there  in  the  preceding  three  months,  amounted  to  about 
" 120,000,  ami  that  in  the  month  of  October,  not  fewer  than  *2000  on  the  average  died 
"every  day.  .Some  mouths  after  this  time,  ( had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  a written 
" document,  in  whii  h an  estimate  was  given  of  the  mortality  at  Constantinople  and  its 
" environs,  during  the  period  from  June  1812  to  the  following  January.  This  docu- 
"merit,  which  derived  an  appearance  of  accuracy  from  the  minuteness  of  its  details, 
•‘stated  the  total  number  of  deaths  to  exceed  300,000.  There  may  be  exaggeration 
" in  these  estimates,  hut  it  is  at  least  certain  that  there  are  few  recorded  instances  of 
"greater  calamity,  within  the  same  time  and  among  the  same  amount  of  population.” 
(Dr.  Holland's  Travels,  p.  2G5). 
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of  some  weeks  through  an  infected  country  had  not  so  fami- 
liarised my  mind  with  the  horrors  of  this  disease,  as  to  render 
me  insensible  of  its  dangers.  1 had  never  willingly  incurred, 
(although  taking  but  little  trouble  to  avoid),  the  risk  of  con- 
tact, by  which  alone,  it  is  commonly  afiinned,  the  plague  can 
be  communicated ; and  I now  observed,  during  many  days, 
the  same  system  of  seclusion,  as  the  other  inmates  at  the  Am- 
bassador’s palace,  who  quitted  its  precincts  only  on  short 
and  not  very  frequent  excursions,  to  places  supposed  free 
from  the  contagion.  Yet  in  thus  secluding  myself,  I consulted 
rather  the  feelings  of  others  than- my  own  ; since,  respecting 
the  plague,  I possessed  that  kind  of  indifference,  which  among 
the  Turks  may  be  ascribed  to  fatalism,  and  which,  whether 
caused  by  a blind  confidence  in  the  natural  habit  or  disposi- 
tion of  body,  or  by  pious  resignation;  by  constitutional 
boldness  or  religious  hope,  has  powerfully  contributed  to 
save  many  from  infection;  has  supported  others  under  their 
sufferings,  and  frequently  promoted  their  recovery,  from  a 
disease  in  which  tear  or  despondency  is  the  almost  certain 
fore-runner  of  death(s).  Never  were  even  my  suspicions  ex- 
cited, relative  to  the  actual  infection  of  myself,  but  on  one 
occasion,  when,  soon  alter  midnight,  a noise  in  the  left  ear, 
(so  loud  as  to  be  almost  painful),  occasioned,  probably,  by 
some  insect,  suddenly  awakened  me,  and  continued  during 
several  minutes,  whilst  busy  recollection  suggested  that  a 
tinkling  in  that  organ  was  regarded  as  one  symptom  of  the 
plague,  liut  all  suspicion  ceased  with  the  noise;  and  after  a 


(*)  The  Turks,  as  Mr.  Thomfon  informs  us,  “ from  temperance,  from  consequent 
•*  robustness  of  constitution,  and  from  firmness  of  mind,  frequently  escape  after  iufec- 
•* lion.”  (Present  State  of  Turkey,  p.  323;  2to  Edition,  1607).  Yet  according  to 
another  wellinlormctl  writer,  of  an  hundred  persons  infected,  eight  or  ten  only  recover, 
(See  •*  D'Ohsson’s  Tableau  (iencral  de  PEmpire  Ottoman, " Tome  IV ; p.  386).  It  is 
however,  as  Mr.  Dal laway  affirms,  “past  contradiction,  that  one  man  shall  expose 
“ hiimelf  to  the  contact  of  crowds  without  precaution,  and  yrt  escape  the  contagion; 
•*  whilst  anothei,  w ho  has  immured  himself  and  been  scrupulously  careful,  shall  receive 
«*  the  taint  of  death  from  unfolding  a letter.'*  (Constantinople,  ancieut  and  modem,  |>. 
107).  In  whatever  degree  habitual  temperance  mav  contribute  towards  a cure,  it  is 
certain  that  many  persons  regard  wine  and  even  ardent  spirits  as  excellent  preservatives 
from  infection.  Thus  the  TdtSrt  who  accompanied  me  through  Asia  Minor,  on  first 
discovering  that  the  plague  surrounded  us,  became  loud  in  recommendation  of  those 
liquors,  and  most  pertinaciously  followed  their  own  prescription,  especially  in  imbibing 
Copious  draughts  of  atroug  and  fiery  arrack;  which,  however,  there  was  reason  lo 
doubt,  whether  they  had  at  any  time  regarded  with  much  abhorrence. 
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sound  sleep  of  four  or  five  hours,  I rose  without  the  slightest 
indisposition  of  body  or  alarm  of  mind.  Yet  from  various 
well  authenticated  anecdotes  it  might  be  easily  proved,  that 
less  serious  causes  of  apprehension  have  often  produced  fatal 
consequences ; for  with  those  whose  habits  are  more  than 
commonly  susceptible,  to  fear  is  the  same  as  to  receive  the 
contagion  of  a disease,  in  which  far  above  every  other,  the 
imagination  operates  with  surprising  influence^).  The  only 
person  belonging  to  my  party  who  suffered  from  the  plague 
was  he  who  at  all  times  feared  it  most,  Kari'm  Beig,  chief  of 
the  Persian  grooms;  an  intelligent  man,  whose  recital  of  East- 
ern tales  had  amused  many  hours  of  my  nocturnal  journies. 
He  was  of  very  respectable  character, and  inoffensive  conduct; 
of  temperate  and  even  abstemious  habits;  but  prepossessed 
with  most  gloomy  apprehensions  concerning  the  plague.  I 
have  myself  heard  him  declare  two  or  three  times  during  our 
• expedition  through  Turkey,  that  he  did  not  expect  ever  to 
revisit  his  native  land.  A few  days  after  our  arrival  at  Con- 
stantinople, he  died,  almost  in  the  very  act  of  prayer,  having 
just  performed  his  devotions  with  much  religious  fervency, 
stretched  on  the  spotted  skin  of  ayiir  (jjj)  or  lynx,  which  had 
occasionally  served  him  as  a saddle-cloth  and  a carpet. 
Mortal  infection,  it  was  supposed,  had  been  communicated 
to  him  on  the  morning  of  the  second,  at  Scutari,  from  the 
keeper  of  the  khan  or  inn,  who  served  me,  as  well  as  him  and 
some  more  of  our  party,  with  coffee,  which  he  handed  to  us 
in  china  cups,  acknowledging  cooly,  at  the  same  moment, 
that  the  corpse  of  a woman,  but  recently  dead  of  the  plague, 
was  then  lying  in  the  house.  Kahi'm  Beig,  during  his 
illness,  was  frequently  visited  by  the  other  Persians,  and  by 
• ♦♦♦♦ 

(4)  Mr.  Thornton  (as  above  quoled  p.  323)  assures  us  that  he  knew  a lady  “who 
**  sickened  immediately  and  died  with  all  the  symplons  of  the  plague,  on  being  in- 
“ formed  that  a person,  whom  she  had  visited  several  days  before,  was  dead  of  that 
•*  disorder  " — '*  If  the  patient,”  says  Mr.  Dullaway,  **  droops  under  the  dread  of  death, 
“that  event  becomes  almost  inevitable:  nor  is  there  a disease  in  which  the  mind  exerts 
“ so  decided  an  influcuce,  or  the  imagination  is  awakened  to  so  fatal  a sense  of  danger.” 
(Constant,  p.  107). — **  La  crainte  et  la  contagion  sout  unc  mine  chose,”  says  Vanhel- 
mont,  as  quoted  by  Pouqucville,  (Voyage  en  Morfee,  &C.  Tome  1.  p.  402),  who  adds, 
that  according  to  Gaubius,  it  was  doubtful  whether  those  who  feared  epidemick  mala* 
dies  were  not  the  only  persons  exposed  to  them.  “ Gaubius  met  cn  doute  si  les  peur- 
“eux  scuL  ne  sout  pas  exposes  aux  epidernies.” 
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one  of  those  plague-doctors,  who  form  a body  at  Constantinople, 
more  numerous,  it  would  appear,  than  useful.  Although 
many  instances  occurred  within  my  own  observation,  of  that 
apathy  and  neglect  of  precaution,  with  which  the  Turks,  in 
general,  contemplate  the  approach  of  death  under  the  lorm 
of  pestilential  disease,  yeti  remarked  that  on  some  occasions 
they  excluded  from  their  houses,  bundles  of  the  garments 
worne  by  those  who  had  lately  expired,  and  the  bedding, 
which  it  was  natural  to  suppose  had  been  contaminated  by 
infection.  Some  of  these  things  seemed  yet  sufficiently  new 
and  serviceable;  but  most  were  old  and  tattered;  yet,  as  my 
Turkish  companions  hinted,  there  existed  wretches  so  miser- 
ably poor,  or  so  meanly  avaricious,  as  to  seize  on  these  dis- 
gusting spoils  of  the  dead,  and  either  sell  them  for  a trifle,  or 
apply  them  to  their  own  personal  uses.  Of  such  bundles, 
exposed  in  corners,  or  on  pillars  and  stair-cases,  many  were 
visible  one  day,  when,  being  on  the  eve  of  my  departure  from 
Constantinople,  1 was  induced  to  perambulate  the  ancient 
part  of  this  city,  bv  an  irresistible  desire  of  viewing,  however 
hastily,  the  publick  objects  yet  remaining,  most  worthy  of 
an  antiquary’s  notice.  I had  deferred,  as  long  as  was  possible 
consistently  with  the  gratification  of  this  desire,  to  visit  the 
infected  quarter,  where,  as  various  reports  informed  us,  the 
plague  more  particularly  raged  with  daily  increasing  viru- 
lence; for  it  was  my  intention,  had  Mr.  Liston  expressed  any 
strong  apprehension  of  dangerous  consequences  from  this 
visit,  to  absent  myself  after  it  from  the  palace;  indeed  I should 
not  have  resumed  my  place  at  his  hospitable  board  had  even 
a momentary  head-ache,  or  any  other  sensation  of  pain, 
however  trifling,  given  the  slightest  occasion  for  alarm. 

It  was  early  on  the  thirteenth,  when,  in  one  of  those  neatly 
carved  and  ornamented  boats,  of  which  thousands  are  em- 
ployed almost  incessantly,  by  the  inhabitants  of  this  great 
maritime  city (•’),  I crossed  that  narrow  bay  or  creek  of  the 
Bosporus  which  separates  Pera  from  Byzantium.  My  com- 

G relot  state*  tlx*  number  of  sail  and  row-boats  continually  passing  here,  at  sixteen 
thousand.  " La  qua nl ile  prudigieiite  de  kaics,  permes  ou  condoles  cl  penis  bateaux, 
“ dont  lc  oonibre  eat  esliuie  uiuuter  a seize  in  die,”  &c.  (Voyage,  p.  04). 
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panions  were  Mr.  Wood,  a gentleman  engaged  in  studying 
the  Turkish  language,  Mustafa  the  Tatar,  and  a Janizary 
named  Hassan  Aoha,  whom  the  Ambassador  had  ordered 
to  attend  me.  From  the  landing-place  we  walked  up  to  the 
Atmeiddn  or  Hippodrome,  and  viewed  the  brazen  serpents 
and  the  obelisks;  that  admirable  edifice  Sancta  Sophia,  and 
near  it  a beautiful  fountain  resembling  a square  house  of  filli- 
gree  work;  the  vast  reservoir  or  cistern  of  “a  thousand  and 
“ one  pillars,”  as  it  wTas  styled  by  a Greek  who  kept  the  key, 
and  lamented  that  the  pillars  were  partly  concealed  by  an 
accumulation  of  earth  and  stones,  the  rubbish  of  different 
buildings  thrown  in  by  the  Turks.  We  saw  the  gate-way, 
whence,  it  has  been  said,  was  derived  the  title  of  “ Sublime 
"Porte,”  and  the  adjoining  edifice,  containing  the  principal 
offices  of  the  Turkish  government.  We  looked  at  several 
stalely  and  splendid  mosques,  and  entered  as  far  within  the 
outer  courts  of  the  Seraglio  as  is  generally  allowed  to  strangers. 
But  1 have  not  pretended,  from  my  very  superficial  view,  to 
describe  those  remains  of  antiquity,  nor  the  edifices  above 
barely  mentioned.  So  many  ingenious  travellers  have  already 
published  minute  accounts  of  Constantinople,  that  it  would 
be  unnecessary  for  me,  were  1 qualified,  to  stale  paiticulars 
of  all  those  objects.  After  a glance  at  whatever  bore  the 
reputation  of  antiquity,  we  proceeded  to  the  rope-walk,  near 
which  I observed  several  enormous  cannon-balls  of  stone, 
(such  as  Rycaut,  p.  201,  describes  as  from  three  feet  to  forty' 
inches  in  diameter);  and  rambling  through  various  streets 
and  market-places,  purchased  a lew  trifling  articles.  In  some 
of  the  most  narrow  lanes  we  met  funeral  processions ; the 
bodies  were  carried  to  the  graves  (but,  as  1 understood,  not 
buried)  in  wooden  coffins.  Returning  by  water,  we  passed 
along  the  naval  arsenal,  where  was  a large  ship  of  war  on  the 
stocks;  near  it  lay  many  other  vessels  of  considerable  size, 
but  apparently  old  and  much  in  need  of  repair.  1 remarked 
that  one  of  them  was  named  the  Niemet-i-  A h udi  ('ji 
or  “Grace  of  God;”  another  Azhder  Jiahri  (^  the 
Great  Serpent  or  “Dragon  of  the  Sea,”  and  a third  displayed 
the  tide  of  llumai  J'ahri  (^,j>j  the  “Marine  lJumdi , or 
“Royal  Eagle  of  the  Ocean;”  like  these,  also,  were  some 
other  names,  entirely  compounded  of  Arabick  and  Persian. 
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words.  Tiic  grand  Turkish  fleet,  eleven  sail  of  the  line,  be- 
sides three  or  four  frigates;  all  in  complete  order,  and  very 
handsome  vessels,  constructed  according  to  the  French  or 
English  system  of  naval  architecture,  I had  previously  seen, 
lying  at  anchor  near  the  mouth  of  the  Black  Sea,  when,  on 
the  seventh,  with  several  gentlemen  of  the  Embassy,  I attended 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Liston  to  B&yuc  dereh  (*,j  On  this 

occasion  we  embarked  in  the  Ambassador’s  state  barge  at 
Vera , soon  after  six  o’clock  in  the  morning;  and  seven  Greek 
rowers,  of  whom  the  principal  was  an  uncommonly  handsome 
man,  conducted  us  along  the  European  side  of  the  Bosporus, 
which,  like  the  opposite  Asiatick  shore,  afforded  a succession 
of  beautiful  and  diversified  prospects;  exhibiting  gilded  and 
airy  kiosks  or  summer-houses;  slender  mindrehs;  dark  groves 
of  lofty  cypresses,  and  smiling  flower  gardens.  At  length 
the  mouth  of  the  Euxine  or  Black  Sea  opened  on  our  view, 
and  about  nine  o’clock,  having  passed  near  some  large  ships 
of  the  Turkish  fleet,  we  landed  al  Buy  uc  dereh,  and  proceeded 
to  the  house  of  M.  Jabat,  the  Spanish  minister,  where  break- 
fast had  been  provided  for  us;  this  repast  comprised,  among 
various  luxuries,  that  kind  of  fish  which  is  called  in  the  Turk- 
ish (and,  as  a gentleman  of  the  company  observed,  in  almost 
every  other  language)  by  a name  signifying  “ sword-fish.” 
From  the  Spanish  minister’s,  we  accompanied  Madame 
Jabat,  our  amiable  and  accomplished  hostess,  to  the  villa  of 
M.  Italinski,  the  Russian  Envoy,  and  walked  on  the  terraces 
and  in  the  gardens  that  embellish  this  spot,  where  once  resided 
the  English  Ambassador,  Sir  Robert  Ainslie.  We  next  pro- 
ceeded to  visit  M.  Palin,  the  Swedish  Envoy,  an  ingenious 
antiquary.  Having  passed  several  hours  most  pleasantly  at 
Buyuc  dereh,  we  again  embarked  in  Mr.  Liston’s  barge,  de- 
scended rapidly  with  the  current  of  lheBosporus,and  returned 
to  the  palace  at  Vera,  soon  after  three  o'clock.  During  this 
aquatick  excursion  we  saw  many  boats  conveying  the  bodies 
of  men  and  women  recently  dead,  to  various  cemeteries,  both 
on  the  European  and  the  Asiatick  shore;  over  each  body  a 
white  sheet  was  spread;  and  I remarked  at  the  head  of  one 
a cockade,  silver  and  white;  from  which  hung  a bunch  of 
grapes;  others  were  decorated  with  grapes  and  flowers;  these 
as  a Turk  informed  me  afterwards,  designated  young  unmar- 
ried women  or  children. 
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A residence  of  thirteen  days  at  Pera,  enabled  me  to  in- 
dulge in  perusing  or  at  least  turning  over,  some  French  and 
English  bookfe,  published  since  my  departure  from  Europe ; 
the  London  newspapers  also  proved  highly  interesting  after 
so  long  a privation  of  all  intelligence  respecting  home.  Of 
the  leisure  moments  which  1 here  enjoyed,  a few  were  spent 
in  arranging  the  loose  notes  hastily  taken  during  the  latter 
part  of  my  journey,  and  in  delineating  some  remnants  of 
Grecian  sculpture,  lately  discovered  among  the  stones  that 
constituted  the  foundation  of  an  old  stable,  near  the  palace 
in  which  they  were  now  preserved,  (See  PI.  LIX,  fig.  13, 14, 
18  and  19).  The  circle  of  our  domestick  society  was  occa- 
sionally' enlarged  by  visits  from  Mr.  Morier,  the  worthy 
Consul  General,  Mr.  Pisani,  chief  Dragoman,  (Taijem&n 
or  interpreter),  and  Mr.  (now  Sir  William)  fioughton, 
who,  as  I most  particularly  regretted,  did  not  arrive  until  a 
short  time  before  my  departure ; this  young  traveller  (already 
mentioned  in  Vol.  I.  p.  43d)  had  just  completed' a most  in- 
teresting journey  through  Syria  and  Egypt. 

It  was  at  length  ascertained  on  the  arrival  of  a messenger, 
that  the  Salselle,  an  English  frigate,  had  been  for  some  time 
stationed  near  Smyrna;  and,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  a passage 
in  that  ship,  at  least  to  Malta,  (whence  opportunities  of  pro- 
ceeding to  England,  it  was  said,  frequently  occurred),  1 re- 
solved to  delay  no  longer.  Jly  the  obliging  assistance  of  the 
Ambassador  and  Mr.  Morier,  all  the  arrangements  necessary 
for  my  departure  were  soon  effected.  A firman  was  procured, 
signed  by  the  Reis  Effendi , recommending  me,  in  the  usual 
manner,  to  all  officers  and  magistrates;  besides  which,  a letter 
was  given  more  particularly  addressed  to  the  governor  of 
Milctidlij , and  to  Kaiia  Osma'n  Za'oeh,  one  of  the  most 
powerful  chiefs  in  that  part  of  Asia  Minor  through  which  I 
was  to  pass.  A boat  was  hired  sufficiently  large  to  accom- 
modate the  Prince  Regent’s  horses  during  the  passage  to 
Mik/iAlij,  on  the  Asiatick  shore, a navigation  seldom  exceeding 
ten  or  twelve  hours.  The  Persian  grooms,  on  the  death  of 
their  fellow-countryman,  Kari  m IIeig,  had  requested  per- 
mission to  quit  Constantinople  immediately,  and  set  out  on 
their  return  to  Tubriz.  In  their  place  some  Greeks  and  Ar~ 
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menians  were  engaged  to  attend  the  horses ; these,  with  the 
baggage,  and  a hamper  which  Mrs.  Liston  had  kindly  filled 
with  cold-meat,  wine  and  American  spruce  beer,  were  put  on 
board  during  the  14-th.  Mustafa  still  continued  of  my 
party;  and,  as  an  additional  protector,  the  Janizary  Hass  aw 
was  directed  by  Mr.  Liston  to  accompany  me;  the  country 
between  JSlikhAlij  and  Smyrna,  especially  some  districts  near 
Bergamo,  (the  ancient  Pcrgamus)  being  at  this  lime  in  a dis- 
turbed state. 

14th.  We  sailed  from  the  TApkhAneli  (a'-U^'s  or  “ artil- 
“lerv  magazine”)  soon  after  eight  o’clock;  the  evening  was 
delightfully  mild;  our  boat  glided  gently  down,  midway  be- 
tween Europe  and  Asia;  the  seraglio,  with  its  domes  and 
gardens  on  our  right,  and  Scutari  on  the  left.  We  distinctly 
heard,  from  both  sides  at  once,  the  solemn  and  often  melo- 
dious voices  of  the  M tie  tins,  resounding,  as  they  called"  the 
people  to  prayers,  from  the  mir.arehs  of  numerous  mosques; 
whilst  the  lamps  that  illuminated  these  buildings,  amidst  the 
gloom  of  cypress  groves,  produced,  as  the  night  became  dark, 
a most  beautiful  etl’ect.  Our  boat’s  crew  consisted  of  six  or 
seven  Greeks,  who,  as  there  was  but  little  wind,  occasionally 
plied  their  oars.  Thus  we  crossed  the  Sea  of  Marmora  or 
the  White  Sea  (formerly'  called  Propontis),  and  about  ten 
o’clock  on  the  15th  entered  the  river  of  Mikhalij  (g!t±-). 
Here,  although  stakes  set  up  to  mark  certain  shallow  spots 
sufficiently  indicated  the  danger,  our  sailors  allowed  the  vessel 
to  run  aground ; and  we  were  not  relieved  from  this  embar- 
rassing situation,  without  the  assistance  of  a pilot  who  came 
to  us  in  a small  boat,  holding  in  his  hand  a red  Hag.  It  was 
found  expedient  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  our  ballast,  and 
among  the  stones  and  gravel  that  composed  it,  I discovered, 
and  caused  to  be  immediately  thrown  overboard,  the  spotted 
skin  (before  mentioned)  on  which  Kari'm  Beig  had  lain 
extended  at  the  moment  of  his  death,  and  which  some  of  my 
party  (there  was  reason  to  suspect  a particular  individual), 
although  all  denied  the  charge,  had  appropriated,  without 
any  regard  to  the  infection  that  it  might  communicate.  The 
boat  was  soon  drawn  up  close  to  the  low  marshy  bank  on 
our  right;  the  horses  were  alter  some  difficulties  landed,  and 
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sent  forward  to  Mikhalij  with  IIassan  Ac  ha  the  Janizary,  to 
whom  1 had  given  the  Reis  Effendi's Jirmdn , that  he  might 
avail  himself  of  it  by  procuring  good  accommodation  for  us 
at  the  different  stages  of  our  journey.  The  boat,  meanw  hile, 
proceeded  up  the  river  under  easy  sail,  between  banks  fringed 
with  rushes,  but  it  frequently  touched  the  bottom,  and  once 
remained  immoveable  almost  an  hour,  during  which  the  six 
or  seven  boat-men,  of  whom  some  were  strong  and  active, 
talked  more  than  twenty  English  sailors,  in  a similar  predi- 
cament, yet  did  not  perform  as  much  as  two.  At  length  the 
vessel  floated,  and  by  means  of  oars,  sails  and  poles,  we  ad- 
vanced seven  or  eight  miles,  and  met  at  least  thirty  boats  laden 
with  melons  for  tlie  market  of  Constantinople.  We  then 
landed  near  the  custom-house,  where  also  was  a khan,  which 
did  not  furnish  us  with  horses  until  after  a delay  of  three  or 
four  hours.  About  sis  o’clock  in  the  evening  we  left  this 
place;  rode  seven  or  eight  miles  through  a country,  flat  and 
prettily,  though  not  thickly  wooded;  the  river  running  at  our 
left,  in  some  places  very  close  to  the  road.  We  then  crossed 
it  on  a long  wooden  bridge,  almost  two  miles  from  Mikhalij, 
which  we  entered  at  nine  o’clock  by  moonlight.  The  town 
seemed  large  and  clean ; the  min&rehs  of  several  mosques  were 
illuminated,  and  we  found  good  lodgings  in  a post-house,  of 
which  the  master  received  us  very  civilly  with  the  Kh6sh~ 
geldi,  or  Turkish  “ welcome P 

Here,  however,  many  difficulties  respecting  the  necessary 
number  of  post-horses  detained  us  until  eleven  o’clock  on  the 
l(jth,  when  we  commenced  our  day’s  march;  within  a mile 
and  a half  we  crossed  (on  a clumsy  and  dangerous  bridge, 
formed  of  beams),  some  deep  water,  perhaps  a branch  of  the 
main  river:  near  this  on  the  left,  wc  saw  another  bridge  of 
stone,  but  ruined.  During  ten  or  twelve  miles  the  country  was 
flat  and  barren ; we  then  entered  on  a tract  that  aff  orded  more 
pleasing  prospects;  numerous  trees,  good  farm-houses  and 
flourishing  gardens:  close  to  the  road,  as  usual,  or  actually 
on  it,  were  many  cemeteries:  in  one  of  these  1 remarked  an 
intant’s  newly-made  grave,  distinguished  by  white  rags  fast- 
ened to  two  little  twigs  stuck  into  the  earth  at  each  end.  We 
(ode  through  a second  stream  (on  which  was  a large  boat) 
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tlie  water  must  he  herein  winter  of  considerable  depth  ; soon 
after  we  alighted  at  Suscrligh  (or  Snserli),  about  seven  o’clock 
in  the  evening,  having  travelled  23  or  24  miles.  Tne  post- 
house  furnished  excellent  grapes  and  melons;  we  this  day 
enjoyed,  once  more,  a brilliant  Asiatick  sky  and  glowing 
temperature;  vet  not  far  from  us  (on  the  lelti,  appeared  the 
great  Kesltish  D/ighi  Mount  Olympus,  ciowned 

with  eternal  snow. 

17th.  We  mounted  at  six  o’clock;  proceeded  five  miles 
in  a S.  W.  direction  among  hills  of  a moderate  height,  and 
well  wooded,  chiefly  with  young  or  small  oaks.  About  two 
miles  farther  we  found  the  country  more  mountainous,  and 
the  trees  less  numerous;  the  road  in  many  places  being  very 
bad.  We  met  several  carts,  each  with  two  large  wheels, 
creaking  most  harshly ; when  five  or  six  of  these  vehicles  were 
at  once  withing  hearing  the  noise  was  intolerably  grating.  At 
the  eighth  mile  we  rode  by  a spot,  where  three  years  befoie, 
a Tfttar  courier,  employed  by  the  English  Consul  at  Smyrna 
in  carrying  money  to  Constantinople,  was  robbed,  and  with 
the  Surtiji  or  post-boy  who  accompanied  him,  murdered  and 
thrown  into  a well.  At  the  lltli  mile  we  passed  (leaving  it 
on  our  right)  the  village  of  V mar-kiui,  in  which  1 counted 
above  a hundred  and  thirty  houses,  pleasantly  situate  in  a 
valley  among  hills  exhibiting  some  scattered  trees.  During 
this  morning’s  ride,  almost  every  half  hour  offered  us  a sup- 

Ely  of  cool  and  delicious  water.  About  the  12th  mile  we 
alted  for  some  minutes  at  a guard-house;  then  immediately 
entered  the  “ Demir-Kapi’>  or  “iron  gate.’’  This  had  been 
described  as  a strait  beset  with  difficulties;  but  to  those 
who  have  travelled  in  Persia  the  rugged  and  narrow  path  of 
one  mile  which  constitutes  this  pass  of  the  “iron  gate,”  will 
riot  seem  formidable.  Between  the  14th  and  17th  mile,  we 
crossed  over  long  and  steep  hills,  slightly  wooded  with  stunt- 
ed trees  ; here  we  suffered  from  a cold  wind  ; the  road  was 
bad,  and  we  could  easily  believe  that,  as  one  of  our  com- 
panions affirmed,  the  scene  in  winter  must  be  extremely 
dreary.  We  soon  after  descended  into  a valley,  and  about 
the  ninth  hour  (lor  so  the  Turks  reckoned  what  according  to 
my  computation  was  23  or  26  miles)  wc  came,  at  one  o’clock. 
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to  Mendchur ; a small  village  low  in  situation  and  apparently 
subject  to  occasional  inundations,  as  was  indicated  by  vari- 
ous causeways  and  stepping-stones  near  it.  Here  we  rode 
through  a river  and  proceeded  along  a plain,  destitute  of  trees, 
but,  as  on  the  other  side,  intersected  with  drains  and  cause- 
ways, and  abounding  in  small  bridges,  although  now  without 
water.  Three  miles  farther  we  passed  Tepeh  h 'ini,  a village 
of  which  the  houses  were  but  few.  Its  name  alludes  to  a 
considerable  tepeh  or  tumular  mound  of  earth  about  one  mile 
beyond  it.  By  this  my  antiquarian  curiosity  was  excited, 
but  M ustafa  partly  repressed  the  expectations  I had  formed 
of  discovering  some  illustrious  personage’s  tomb,  when  he 
mentioned  that  this  tepeh  had  probably  been  raised  to  sup- 
port the  Sanjak  Sherif  or  holy  standard,  which  is  generally 
planted  on  some  conspicuous  eminence.  Yet  the  Turkish 
banner  may  have  waved  here  above  the  ashes  of  some  anci- 
ent hero.  A mile  from  Tepeh-kiui  (and  seemingly  equi- 
distant from  the  tepeh  itself)  was  another  small  village,  of 
which  the  name  as  written  in  my  journal,  has  been  acciden- 
tally rendered  illegible.  Two  or  three  miles  farther  we 
quitted  the  plain  and  rode  among  hills  of  gentle  ascent, 
clothed  with  a profusion  of  trees,  lower  in  general  than  seemed 
consistent  with  the  thickness  of  their  trunks.  Our  day’s 
journey  of  22  or  23  miles  terminated  at  Chdoush;  where,  al- 
though the  number  of  houses  did  not  exceed  fifteen  or  sixteen, 
was  a Mosque  very  neatly  painted,  and  resembling  more  a 
summer  villa  than  a religious  edifice.  This  little  village  cele- 
brated for  the  manufacture  of  opium,  was  nearly  surrounded 
with  fields  of  poppies,  which  seemed  to  be  favourite  objects 
of  cultivation  in  most  districts  within  twenty  or  thirty  miles. 
The  walls  of  a room  which  1 occupied  at  the  post-house  here 
exhibited  some  compartments  embellished  with  gilt  and  col- 
oured devices  in  Arabesque  and  other  fancy  patterns,  designed  , 
with  such  good  taste  that  even  in  France  or  England  they 
would  not  have  been  deemed  inelegant.  They  were  the  works 
of  a modern  (it  was  said,  I think,  of  a living)  artist,  who  had 
also  employed  his  pencil  in  ornamenting  the  Mosque. 

18th.  We  set  out  from  Chdoush  at  six  in  the  morning- 
Durtng  the  first  five  miles,  our  path  (inclining  chiefly  to  the: 
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S.  S.  W.)  led  ns  among  rising  grounds  wooded  with  many 
but  small  trees.  We  passed  between  banks  of  chalk  ; ami 
white  patches  visible  on  several  parts  of  the  adjacent  hills 
showed  them  to  be  of  a similar  soil.  We  met  camels  in  con- 
siderable numbers  laden  with  goods  on  their  way  to  Constan- 
tinople ; and,  as  during  the  last  day’s  march,  I saw  numerous 
flocks  of  sheep  and  goats,  besides  oxen.  The  appearance  of 
one  man  who  performed  with  much  diligence  his  pastoral 
duties,  excited  fora  moment  my  surprise;  as,  instead  of  a 
shepherd’s  crook,  he  handled  a musket,  and  wore  at  his  girdle 
two  pistols  and  a knife,  nearly  ecpial  to  a common  sword  in 
length.  About  the  sixth  mile  we  entered  a plain,  affording 
several  good  fountains,  but  neither  a house,  a tree,  nor  a river. 
At  the  twelfth  mile  some  large  trees  were  within  view,  but  the 
general  face  of  thccountry  presented  a succession  of  moderate 
hills  yield  ing  only  underwood . We  halted  for  some  moments 
at  a guard-house,  which  derives  its  name  from  an  adjoining 
spring  of  excellent  water,  called  by  the  Turks  Arab-ciieshmeh 
t-jji)  or  “Fountain  of  the  Arabs.”  From  this  we  pro- 
ceeded through  the  wood  of  Matiisom,  which  offers  a paved 
road  to  those  who  travel  in  winter,  and  a simple  parallel  path, 
for  summer,  which  we  preferred.  At  the  Kith  mile  our  course 
led  us  through  a cemetery,  wherein  the  graves  weie  shaded 
by  trees,  among  which,  however,  I did  not  perceive  any  cy- 
presses. But  one  of  the  trees  attracted  my  notice,  being  what 
the  Persians  style  a “ dirakht-i-fazl,”  (before  described). 
This  appeared  very  old,  though  small : and  bore  on  its 
branches  many  hundred  rags  as  votive  offerings.  At  the  19th 
mile,  having  ascended  to  a considerable  elevation,  we  enjoyed 
an  extensive  prospect  of  ten,  twenty,  and  perhaps  thirty  miles, 
over  plains  and  gently  swelling  eminences,  bounded  by  lofty 
mountains.  One  hour  after  we  came  to  Guijek  (or  Gurjeli J, 
a town,  comprising,  (if  I counted  rightly  as  we  passed  through 
it),  about  an  hundred  and  forty  houses.  Beyond  this  we 
advanced  a mile,  when  the  accidental  fall  of  two  horses  loads 
caused  us  to  halt  some  minutes  on  a steep  hill,  and  gave  me 
an  opportunity  of  sketching  the  town,  as  in  PI.  LXXX.  Here 
our  road  became  extremely  bad,  and  continued  for  several 
miles  uneven  and  stony,  winding  abruptly  up  and  down  long 
hills.  About  the  30th  mile  we  enjoyed  another  extensive 
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view,  commanding  fertile  plains,  rising  grounds  and  wooded 
vallies,  but  wanting  a river  to  embeliisTi  the  scenery.  We 
saw  many  villages  both  on  right  and  left;  and  passed  nume- 
rous fountains  close  to  our  road,  the  intervals  between  some 
not  exceeding  two  hundred  yards.  By  a causeway  paved 
with  large  stones  we  at  last  approached  the  town  o t'Galcmheh, 
and  soon  alter  were  glad  to  repose  ourselves  therein  a com- 
modious khan,  having  travelled  34  or  35  miles  in  a direction 
chiefly  tending  to  the  S.  W.  as  during  our  last  day’s  journey. 
Some  advantage  now  resulted  from  that  letter  which  the  lieis 
Effendi  had  addressed  to  Kara  Osma  n Za’deii,  and  his 
representatives;  for,  having  seen  it,  the  governor  of  this  place 
immediately  sent  his  servants,  who  soon  furnished  my  room 
with  carpets,  cushions  and  other  articles  of  Asiatick  luxury; 
they  also  supplied  me  abundantly  with  melons  and  delicious 
grapes.  I learned  that  opium  was  made  here,  (as  at  Chdoush ) 
in  great  quantities,  and  one  of  the  Tdtars  hinted  that  this  large 
town  contained  many  families  of  Armenians,  from  whom 
strong  and  good  arrack  might  easily  be  purchased.  As  on 
a former  occasion,  the  tones  produced  by  no  rude  hand  from 
a guitar,  (so  near  the  khan,  though  in  another  house,  as  to  be 
distinctly  heard),  vibrating  in  unison  with  the  sweet  melody 
of  a voice  which  I was  willing  to  believe  feminine,  made  me 
ample  amends  lor  two  or  three  hours  want  of  sleep  at  night. 
Of  the  sacred  fast  called  Ramazan  (lasting  one  month,  during 
which,  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  all  sensual  gratifications  are 
prohibited),  eleven  days  had  now  elapsed  ; it  was  said,  that 
on  this  occasion  the  Turks  generally  solace  themselves  with 
nocturnal  musick. 

19th.  We  left  Gah  mbeh  early ; passed  through  a cemetery 
of  considerable  extent,  and  at  one  mile  crossed,  on  horseback, 
a small  river;  then  proceeded  among  wooded  hills,  and  about 
the  7th  mile  entered  the  plain  of  Kiurkeje  or  “the  forty  trees.’’ 
On  this  fine  expanse  u’ere,  irregularly  scattered,  numerous 
farm-houses  and  cottages,  apparently  very  comfortable  habi- 
tations; in  the  midst  of  gardens  and  vineyards,  corn-fields 
and  cotton-grounds,  with  innumerable  wells  and  fountains. 
The  town  of  Kiurkeje  was  visible  on  our  right,  situate  partly 
on  the  side  aud  partly  at  the  foot,  of  a steep  and  rocky 
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mountain.  It  is  said  that  those  who  inhabit  this  plain,  many 
of  whom  are  Armenians,  suffer  much  in  summer  from  ex- 
cessive heat.  Our  path  conducted  us  across  it,  winding 
mostly  in  the  direction  of  W.  S.  W.  Near  the  1 1th  mile  we 
ascended  chalky  hdls,  the  road  being  covered  with  dust  per- 
fectly white.  A few  miles  farther  we  saw,  on  the  left,  another 
richly  cultivated  plain  with  several  villages;  and  at  the  20th 
could  discern  the  town  of  Ak-hissar  (jL»-  j\)  or  the  “ White 
Castle,’’  distant  from  us  on  the  left,  about  four  or  five  milesf6). 
Having  now  advanced,  according  to  my  vague  computation, 
24  or  25  miles,  we  alighted  in  the  village  of  Jialija,  where 
most  of  the  houses  seemed  as  if  newly  built;  near  that,  how- 
ever, which  was  allotted  for  our  accommodation,  I perceived 
the  marble  capital  of  an  ancient  column  which  the  Turks  had 
hollowed,  and  now  used  as  a mortar  for  the  pounding  of  their 
rice  and  wheat.  The  foliage  originally  sculptured  on  it  was 
nearly  effaced.  In  consecpience  of  a dispute  concerning 
post-horses,  between  the  Tatars  and  principal  inhabitants, 
we  tound  it  necessary  to  leave  Balija  a little  before  nine  at 
night.  Proceeding  awhile  towards  the  S.  S.  W.  we  rode  in 
many  places  on  a causeway,  made  for  the  convenience  of 
those  who  travel  in  the  times  of  inundation.  At  the  4th  mile 
we  passed  through  Balamut,  a small,  but  cheerful-looking 
village.  For  three  or  four  hours  we  continued  to  traverse 
the  plain,  wearing  now  in  the  gloom  of  night  a dreary  aspect, 
being  destitute  ol  trees.  About  the  18th  mile  I observer),  on 
the  right,  a tepeh  or  mound,  of  which  the  tumular  eminence 
was  sufficiently  conspicuous,  from  the  flatness  of  the  surround- 
ing country;  but  on  its  summit  there  appeared  some  remains 
of  a stone  structure,  which  the  too  faint  moon-light  did  not 


(•)  This  place,  the  ancient  Thyatira,  is  styled  by  Ptolemy  “ Metropolis,”  “Ovarcipo 
piyrpoiroXcf,*'  in  bis  list  of  Lydian  cities,  (Lib.  V.  c.  2j.  Pliny  says  it  once  bore  the 
names  of  Pelopia  and  Luhippa  ; ami  that  it  was  situate  on  the  river  Lycus:  " lotus 
44  et  Thvatira  alluitur  Lyco,  Pelopia  aliquando  et  Euhippa  cognoroinafa,”  (Nar.  Hist. 
V.  20s.  According  to  Ste|>hanus  Byzantius  its  most  ancient  names  were  Pelopeia  and 
Semiramis;  rifXoreta  cat  Itfupapu ; and  we  learn  from  Strabo  ;XIII)  that  Thvatira, 
inhabited  by  a Macedonian  colony,  was  styled  44  the  last  city  of  the  Mysians,  (M vtrwv 
i9Xnrrlv\  beine  situate  in  Lydia,  on  the  frontiers  of  Mysia.  It  is  mentioned  in  the 
Apocalypse  of  Saint  John  (ch.  I.  v.  1 1) 44  what  thou  seest  write  in  a book,  and  ?end  it 
" unto  i lie  seven  churches  which  are  in  Asia;  unto  Ephesus,  and  unto  Smyrna,  and 
44  unto  Perganms,  aud  unto  Thyatira,  and  uuto  Sardis,  and  unto  Philadelphia,  and. 
**  unto  Laodicea.” 
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enable  me  to  examine.  Two  miles  beyond  this  spot,  we 
passed  the  village  of  Tatarle,  leaving  it  on  our  right.  At 
length,  soon  after  sunrise,  at  the  24th  or  25th  mile,  we  beheld 
the  city  of  Moguls  (or  Magnisa , as  it  is  generally  called),  and 
behind  it  a lolly  and  rugged  mountain,  that  abruptly  ter- 
minates the  vast  expanse  of  plain;  and  we  proceeded  along  a 
causeway,  raised  in  some  places  five  or  six  feet:  above  the 
general  surface;  with  arches  and  cuts  for  the  passage  of  water, 
at  irregular  intervals,  besides  many  wooden  bridges  and  step- 
ping stones,  necessary  during  the  violent  Hoods,  which  fre- 
quently approach  close  to  the  city  walls.  There  was  not, 
however,  at  this  time,  any  water  visible  but  that  flowing  in 
the  ample  river,  which  we  crossed  three  times  on  bridges 
formed  of  planks  and  boards,  supported  by  piers  of  stone; 
It  was  six  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  20th  when,  after  a 
journey  from  lialija  of  about  thirty  miles,  we  arrived  at  Mag- 
uisa.  In  the  modern  name  of  this  place  it  is  easy  to  recognise 
the  ancient  Magnesia;  the  river  which  we  had  crossed  was 
formerly  called  llermus,  and  the  neighbouring  mountain 
Sipylus(7);  on  which,  or  among  the  ruins  of  an  adjacent  town 
so  denominated,  and  overthrown  by  an  earthquake,  Pau- 
sanias  declares  that  he  saw  a monument  which  must  have 
been,  according  to  his  own  expression,  “well  worthy  of  in- 
spection the  reputed  sepulchre  of  J upiter  himself(8).  The 
town  seemed  to  me  well  peopled  and  of  considerable  extent. 
I reckoned  twenty-seven  minarehs of  mosques;  and  observed 
that  most  of  the  houses  were  situate  at  the  foot,  some  on  the 
side  of  the  mountain  before  mentioned,  and  that  above  all, 
several  vestiges  of  a castle  with  ruined  out-works  appeared 
on  the  rock.  Fruits  of  various  kinds,  especially  grapes  and 
peaches,  abounded  in  the  bdzars;  but  it  was  said  that  fever 
and  ague,  arising  from  the  excessive  heat  and  frequent  inun- 
dations, aft’ected,  in  a remarkable  degree,  the  inhabitants  of 


(7)  The  name  of  this  mountain  serves  to  distinguish  the  adjacent  city  from  another 
Musnrsia,  situate  on  the  river  Marauder;  and  distant,  according  to  Pliny  (Lib.  V. 
c.  *2Di  lit  teen  miles  from  Ephesus. 

Toil  ft  Xeyopr rov  A 108  rt  tiv a*  rat  TTXovrovf,  ihutv  tuba  tv  ZirvXw  ratftot  £cat  a£to»*. 
(Lib.  II.  cap  ‘22 j.  Paus.  utus  also  climbed  Mount  Sipvlus  that  he  mij^ht  view  the 
rock  into  which  Niobe  had  been  metamorphosed.  Tuvrijv  tijv  Nio/3/ jv  cat  a wo*  ubov 
av.\buv  ts  7ov  SorvAor  to  opo*.  (Lib.  1, 21  j. 
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Magnita . Yet  Ar.i  Yezdi,  the  contemporary  of  Taimc'r, 
whose  history  he  has  composed,  and  who  appears  to  have 
travelled  in  this  country,  describes  Maghni  si  ah  (for  so  lie 
writes  the  name)  as  “situate  at  the  skirt  of  a mountain;  its 
“ running  streams  affording  water  of  the  utmost  purity,  and 
“its  air,  even  in  winter,  more  delightful  than  the  breath  of 
“ spring’V).  That  the  Sipylene  Magnesia  was  of  Amazonian 
origin  has  been,  and  not  without  reason,  conjectured  by  in- 
genious antiquaries,  who  adduce  some  rare  medals  in  support 
of  their  opinion;  on  this  subject  1 refer  my  reader  to  a work 
of  much  learned  and  curious  research('°). 


Here  was  an  excellent  inn,  if  any  Turkish  khan  may  be  so 
denominated;  the  best  that  it  had  been  my  lot  to  occupy 
while  in  the  hist.  It  was  a spacious  structure,  forming  a 
regular  square,  with  an  open  court  inside,  where  a highly 
ornamented  fountain  in  the  centre  furnished  a constant  sup- 
ply of  water.  The  chambers  were  numerous;  one  was  as- 
signed to  me  on  the  upper  floor,  where  the  door  of  each 
chamber  opened  from  a railed  gallery,  projecting  into  the 
square  or  court,  and  supported  on  handsome  pillars  and 
arches.  Between  the  arches  over  the  colonnade  were  con- 
structed receptacles,  cut  with  divisions  and  little  entrances, 
for  the  accommodation  of  sparrows ; as  these  birds  were  never 
molested,  but  on  the  contrary  often  fed  during  the  day  by 
various  good-natured  Turks,  every  compartment  was  fully 
tenanted.  From  the  window  of  my  room  I sketched,  (and 
have  represented  in  PI.  LXXIX)  as  much  of  a neighbouring 
Masjed  or  mosque,  as  the  roofs  of  some  intermediate  houses 


OHyjdS  Vi-jU  Jii  j £->1}  *b->  J ( ) 

MS.  Hist.  o(  Taimvr,  Book  V.  cb.  Jib. 


('“)  " Ft  Magnesium  non  desunt  qui  Amazonibus  asserant.  Est  autem  duplex  ejus 
“nomiuis  urba;  una  ill  bolide  ad  Mrcaiidriim  tiuvium;  alien  ad  Sips  lorn  tnouletn  in 
11  Phrygia.  Hanc  Amazonia  immo«  slaluunt  peril i ntmimorura  iutrrpretes,”  Ac.  Sec 
Peiri  Pelili  de  Amazonibus  Dissrrtat.”  rap.  xxxiv.  p.  4(15;  and  Ihe  eimraviugs  of 
medals  »l  i h lie  has  given,  (pp.  200,  407,  el  aeq  ) The  Abbe  Guyun  oho  borrow* 
largely  from  ihe  work  of  Petit,  above  quoted,  includes  Magnesia  in  the  “grand  nombre 
“ de  villes  et  de  lieux  qui  ont  couservt  la  memoire  des  Ainaxunes,  ou  qni  en  ont  porlb 
**  le  nom  pour  des  raisons  qui  ne  sunt  pas  veuues.  jusqu’a  nous."  See  11  Histoire  dcs 
Amajoues,’’  p.  10b. 
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allowed  me  to  sec.  The  nature  of  my  mission  precluding  any 
unnecessary  delay,  or  any  deviation  from  the  most  direct 
road  to  Smyrna,  1 had  already,  while  at  Constantinople,  re- 
linquished all  hopes  of  visiting  Troy;  and  now  passed  within 
a lew  leagues  of  Bergamo,  the  ancient  Pergamus,  on  my 
right;  and,  what  I should  more  gladly  have  examined,  the 
celebrated  residence  of  Croesus,  and  other  Lydian  sovereigns, 
distant  on  the  left,  between  thirty  and  forty  miles;  a city,  of 
which  the  original  name  Sardes  may  be  traced  in  the  modern 
Sort.  To  explore,  or  at  least  to  inspect  the  monuments  of 
former  ages,  still  visible  at  that  place  and  its  vicinity,  had 
long  been  a favourite  object  of  my  wishes,  and  this  desire 
was  now  rendered  more  strong,  by  the  accounts  of  those 
remains,,  collected  from  some  Turks  who  scented  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  country,  and  which  confirmed,  although 
with  much  exaggeration,  Dr.  Chandler’s  interesting  descrip- 
tion^1). At  AJagnisa,  as  at  the  last  two  or  three  stages,  we 
heard  very  alarming  reports  of  the  plague,  that  still  contin- 
ued to  afflict  the  inhabitants  of  Smyrna.  But  this  intelli- 
gence was  not  sufficient  to  interrupt  our  progress.  We  set 
off  soon  after  midnight,  and  proceeded  nearly  one  mile 
through  a cemetery  planted  with  fine  cypress  trees;  looking 
back  at  thccity,  1 peiceived  that  numerous  lamps  illuminating 
the  mosques,  as  usual  during  the  Ramazfm  fast,  produced, 
although  the  moon  shone  brightly,  a very  pleasing  and  ex- 
traordinary effect,  appearing  to  great  advantage  from  the 
dark  mass  of  the  mountain  behind  them.  Along  the  skirt 
of  this  (which  was  on  our  left)  we  advanced  six  or  seven 
miles;  then  ascended  some  hills;  next  rode  across  the  deep, 
but  now  dry  channel  of  a river,  between  two  mountains. 
We  again  crossed  it  (about  the  ninth  mile)  on  a bridge  of 
stone;  then  scrambled,  by  a very  stony  path,  over  rugged 

(")  See  his  “Travels  in  Asia  Minor,”  chap.  LXXV,  LXXVIII,  «t'c.  I know  not 
wheilicr  that  extraordinary  lumul.tr  monument,  which  be  entitles  the  “ Barrow  of 
,<Ahul1«N(fatheruf  Crtesua).  lias  yet  been  accurately  measured,  and  the  result  com- 
pared with  the  measurements  given  by  Herodotus,  who  mentions  some  inscriptions  that 
remained  on  its  summit  in  his  time,  and  does  not  hesitate  to  class  it  next  after  the 
Eg\  plum  ami  Bab\lotiiui  renr.dus,  among  the  greatest  works  of  antiquity.  Ev  3e  tpyoy 
*o\\o »•  [uyurov  ir<if>c)(crcif  \opif  rt*y  rt  Atyvimtty  tpyiyy  cat  ruy  BaduAwriwf,  c*r 
AXiKirrtM  rov  k poiov  rarpos  otjfia.  IJerodot;  lib.  1.  l>3. 
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eminences,  till  near  the  twelfth  mile,  we  halted  at  a guard- 
house; an  hour  after  we  passed  a village  called  Yakhul  Kiui , 
where,  near  the  spacious  cemetery,  1 observed  some  large 
and  stately  pine-trees,  almost  equal,  in  gloominess  of  appear- 
ance, to  the  funereal  cypresses;  at  last,  from  an  elevated  spot, 
we  beheld  the  city  of  Smyrna,  its  picturesque  harbour  and 
a considerable  number  of  ships;  besides  many  villages  in 
every  direction.  Having  traversed,  during  four  or  five  miles, 
several  olive  groves,  we  met  near  the  town  a party  of  Greek 
women,  whose  singular  dress  attracted  our  attention  no 
less  than  their  beauty.  In  various  garden-walls  and  ruined 
buildings,  I noticed  fragments  of  sculptured  marbles;  muti- 
lated bases  of  columns,  and  ancient  capitals;  one  stone  pre- 
sented a festoon  between  two  heads  of  beasts,  and  another 
some  Greek  letters,  which  a caravan  of  camels  passing  where 
the  road  was  narrow,  prevented  me  from  copying.  We  rode 
through  many  streets,  and  about  eleven  o’clock  on  the  21st, 
1 was  received  with  much  politeness  by  Mr.  Werry,  the  Eng- 
lish Consul  General,  who  caused  an  apartment  to  be  prepared 
for  me  in  his  own  house.  Here,  after  a stage  of  about  four 
and  twenty  miles,  I alighted  from  the  forty-seventh  post-horse 
that  had  carried  me  between  Arzerfim  and  Smyrna;  and  here 
terminated  my  travels  on  the  continent  of  Asia. 

It  was  the  first  object  of  my  inquiries  to  learn,  by  what 
means  I might  most  speed’ll)’  obtain  a conveyance  towards 
England ; and  on  this  point,  all  anxiety  was  soon  removed 
by  Captain  Henry  Hope,  who  very  obligingly  consented  to 
receive  me  on  board  the  Salsettc  Frigate  of  3G  guns,  which 
lie  commanded,  now  at  anchor  in  the  harbour.  The  Prince 
Regent’s  horses  and  the  heavy  baggage  were  shipped,  and 
every  other  necessary  arrangement  made,  with  all  possible 
expedition.  The  plague  still  lingered  in  the  town,  but  had 
lost  much  of  its  original  virulence.  During  a residence  of  six 
days  on  shore,  1 had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  several  English 
gentlemen,  chiefly  naval  officers,  at  the  Consul’s  table;  and 
1 enjoyed,  almost  daily,  the  instructive  and  pleasing  conver- 
sation of  Mr.  ltcnouard,  chaplain  to  the  British  Factory,  who 
had  added  an  extensive  knowledge  of  oriental  literature,  to 
bis  multifarious  classical  attainments.  With  him  I peram- 
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bulated  the  city,  visiting  both  the  quarter  inhabited  by 
Franks  or  Christians,  and  that  part  more  particularly  appro- 
priated to  the  Musulmdns ; I examined,  in  the  cabinet  of  Mr. 
Burgon,  several  ancient  gold  coins,  among  which  was  a fine 
Darick,  lately  found  near  this  place;  where,  although  many 
valuable  monuments  have  already  been  discovered,  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  suppose,  that  excavations  and  diligent  researches 
would  bring  to  light  many  others  equally  interesting;  for  the 
remote  antiquity  of  Smyrna  is  indisputable,  whether  (with 
Stephanus  Byzantius)  we  ascribe  its  origin  to  Tantalus  (who 
called  it  Naulochon J,  to  Theseus,  or  to  the  Amazon  whose 
name  it  still  bears,  and  who  was  the  wife  of  Theseus,  as  we 
learn  from  Herodotus  (in  vita  llomcri);  that  part,  at  least, 
styled  “the  ancient”  by  Strabo,  and  described  as  being  twenty 
stadia  (about  two  miles  and  a hall)  distant  from  the  “new” 
city,  (lib.  xiv.  6)  which  according  to  Pausanias  was  founded 
by  Alexander,  in  consequence  of  a dream('*).  The  classical 
name,  Smyrna,  is  corrupted  by  the  Turks  into  Izmir;  1 know 
not  that  the  Eastern  writers  have  preserved  any  traditions 
respecting  the  early  history  of  this  place.  It  is  described  as 
a considerable  fortress,  rather  than  a great  city,  by  Sherif 
ad  di'n  Ali  ; indeed,  as  a double  fortress;  for  he  notices  the 
two  castles,  Izmir  Gabrun  (J^f  ~,j')  and  Izmir  Mmulmandn 
1,1...  a ) ; separated  from  each  other  by  a few  hundred 

yards,  (the  space  that  a horse  usually  gallops  in  one  course) 
(^^b  t,— I lSj  c^iL»*j) ; the  former  a strong  hold  of  the  Chris- 
tian infidels;  the  latter  of  the  Muhammedan  true-believers. 
And  this  Persian  biographer  of  Taimu'r,  with  whom  he  was 
contemporary,  appears  to  have  visited  Smyrna  soon  alter  it 
had  been  partially  destroyed  by  that  barbarian  conqueror,  in 
the  year  1402(**).  From  this  writer,  probably,  Sa'dek  Is- 
faha'ni  has  borrowed  the  description  which  we  find  in  his 

(•*)  AXe£«»£po*  $€  o Ttjs  up’  rjpwv  xoXewi  tyivtro  otKisrt)t  tcar'otyv  oyttparot. 

Pau*:m.  Lib  vii.  c.  ft  According  to  Strabo  the  city  was  rebuilt  or  repaired  by  Anti- 
gouus  and  Lysiniachus,  (Lib  xiv;  U). 

“And  to  the  writer  of  this  history  it  happened,  that  during  some  of  bis.journies  he 
“ passed  near  Izmir  MM/mlmatH'm,"  or  that  part  of  Smyrna  belonging  to  the  Musuluians. 

sou  Jj3**  ) MS,  Hist 

of  Taimur , book  V.  cb.  &9. 
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geographical  tables.  “ Izmir  is  a fortress  situate  on  the  (salt) 
“ sea,  near  the  confines  of  Hum  (or  Asia  Minor).  The  Em  t'n 
“ L’ai  Jiu  it  took  it  from  the  Tranks  or  European  Christian»”(u). 

It  would  have  yielded  me  much  gratification  to  view  the 
ruins  of  Ephesus,  generally  known  by  the  name  of  a Turkish 
town  in  its  vicinity,  now  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a mean 
village,  Aittsaluck  tor  Aiattik  as  written  by  Siier if 

An),  distant  from  Smyrna  not  much  above  forty  miles.  But 
it  was  necessary  that  I should  proceed  to  England  without 
delay,  and  accordingly,  on  the  2tith,  I accompanied  Captain 
Hope  to  the  Salsette.  The  wind,  however,  not  being  favour- 
able for  our  passage  through  the  gulf,  we  visited  Captain 
Clavell  in  his  ship  the  Orlando  (of  36  guns),  arrived  within  a 
few  hours  from  the  Adriatick.  We  then  went  on  board  the 
Espuir  (of  18  guns)  and  paid  our  compliments  to  Captain 
Witford;  this  gentleman  had  lately  procured  in  Egypt  many 
valuable  remains  of  antiquity;  and  by  his  permission  I deli- 
neated one  which  Plate  E1X  (fig.  12)  represents  of  the  real 
size.  After  dinner  at  the  Consul’s,  Captain  Hope  and  I re- 
turned to  the  Salsette. 


27th.  About  noon  we  sailed  out  of  the  bay;  and  on  the 
next  morning  at  ten  o’clock  anchored  opposite  Seio,  a large 
town,  and  capital  of  the  island,  anciently  named  Chios ; the 
paradise  of  modern  Greece,  as  Ur.  Clarke  has  styled  it.  Here 
we  landed  and  passed  some  houses  in  the  town  since  depo- 
pulated by  its  brutal  and  fanatical  Turkish  rulers.  We  sailed 
in  the  evening,  and  during  two  or  three  days  enjoyed  a most 
delightful  navigation  among  islands  of  which  every  spot  is 
classick  ground:  Samos,  Delos,  Mikene,  Tinos,  Paros,  Milo, 
Cerigo,  the  ancient  Cythera,  and  many  others.  The  Morea, 
also,  presented  itself  to  our  view,  the  sun  setting  finely  on  its 
coast;  and  Malta,  though  at  a considerable  distance.  W'e 
sailed  so  near  to  Sicily  that  Girgenti  was  plainly  visible;  and 
(on  the  7th  ot  October)  Sardinia  was  in  sight.  On  the  10th 


jy  * if  >1 . s*  j**j\  (14) 

Mb.  Tunic  tm  a l tkliiuH, 
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we  approached  within  a mile  of  Georgc-town  in  Minorca, 
where  some  fresh  provisions  were  obtained  ; on  the  12th  we 
saw  the  French  coast  and  joined  the  grand  fleet  (thirteen 
ships  of  the  line, five  being  three  deckers)  under  Sir  Edward 
l’etlew  (now  Lord  Exmouth)  blockading  the  French  fleet  off 
Toulon ; having  been  honoured  by  an  invitation  from  the 
Admiral,  Captain  Hope  and  I dined  with  him  on  board  his 
magnificent  ship,  the  Caledonia  of  120  guns,  in  company 
with  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  Admiral  Israel  Pelleu’  and  several 
other  officers  of  distinction.  In  the  evening  we  proceeded  on 
our  voyage;  on  the  19th  saw  Majorca  and  Ivipa,  and  on  the 
21st  anchored  near  Alicant,  close  to  Admiral  Hollowel’s  ship, 
the  Malta  of  84  guns.  On  the  22d  I went  on  shore  along  with 
Captain  Shepherd  (a  gentleman  who  had  come  on  board  the 
Salsette  from  the  fleet  off  Toulon);  we  visited  the  churches 
and  other  public  buildings  in  Alicant,  saw  some  military 
parades,  and  many  beautiful  Spanish  ladies.  Here  was  pro- 
cured a supply  of  straw  and  provender  for  the  Prince  Regent’s 
horses.  We  sailed  at  midnight,  and  on  the  26’th  saw  the 
African  coast,  while  the  high  hills  of  Granada  were  yet 
within  sight.  During  the  course  of  our  voyage  from  Smyr- 
na, it  seemed  to  me  that  the  Mediterranean  might  almost 
have  been  described  as  covered  w ith  English  men  of  war,  for 
we  sometimes  spoke  on  the  same  day  with  two  or  three;  from 
the  class  of  ten  gun  sloops,  to  large  frigates  of  heavy  metal 
or  ships  of  the  line.  On  the  30th  u c enjoyed  a distant  view  of 
Ape’s  hill  on  the  Barbary  shore,  also  of  Ceuta  and  Tetuan 
and  even  of  Gibraltar.  On  the31stl  went  wilhCaptain  Hope 
in  his  boat,  up  the  river  of  Tetuan,  landed  below  a square 
fort  or  castle;  and  walked  to  the  Custom-house ; Tetuan, 
at  a distance,  seemed  to  be  a considerable  town.  We  saw 
many  tall  stout  negro  slaves,  and  some  women  mounted  on 
mules  and  asses,  and  muffled  in  dirty-looking  mantles  or 
sheets;  they  wore  very  large  whitish  hats  : at  four  we  returned 
to  the  ship,  and  (Nov.  1st)  anchored  off  Gibraltar,  where 
Captain  Hope  and  1 dined  with  Commissioner  Frazer,  at  his 
residence,  which  combined,  in  as  high  a degree  as  the  barren 
rock  would  admit,  all  the  conveniencies  and  luxuries  of  a 
tow  n mansion,  with  the  beauty  and  seclusion  of  a rural  seat. 
Next  day  I visited  the  batteries,  galleries,  Spanish  church. 
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and  other  objects  worthy  of  notice;  and  on  board  the  ship 
of  Commodore  Penrose  saw  some  interesting  remains  of 
antiquity  discovered  by  that  gentleman  on  the  site  of  an- 
cient Carteia.  At  night  we  sailed, and  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 
(as  throughout  the  Mediterranean)  examined  many  vessels, 
that  from  their  appearance  might  have  been  supposed  be- 
longing to  the  enemy;  indeed,  the  Salsette  chased,  indis- 
criminately, every  ship  that  did  not,  by  means  of  signals, 
prove  itself  most  unequivocally  to  be  English;  but  it  was 
reserved  for  Captain  llope  to  distinguish  himself  in  another 
frigate,  the  Endymion.  At  last,  early  on  the  thirteenth,  we 
saw  the  British  coast,  and  at  the  same  time  a three-masted 
French  privateer,  (the  Mercure,  formerly  the  Marie  Louise, 
of  Cherbourg,  carrying  sixteen  guns  and  seventy  men),  which 
after  a chase  of  some  hours  we  brought  into  Portsmouth; 
where,  on  the  fourteenth,  I landed,  having  been  absent  from 
England  two  years  and  nearly  four  months. 


Sec  page  349. 
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No.  I. 

References  to  Plate  L1X  ( Miscellaneous  Antiques ). 

NOS.  1 and  2.  Medals  (probably)  of  Khusuad  or  Chos- 
roes.  See  p.  198.  No.  3.  Medal  of  Aradus;  p.  409. 
No.  4.  Medal  of  Ariarathes,  p.  442.  No.  3.  Egyptian  de- 
vices, on  a red  carnelion  of  the  same  size;  it  is  perforated 
longitudinally,  and  injured  on  one  side.  No.  6.  A face 
represented  of  the  reai  size,  rudely  formed  from  a flesh-col- 
oured agate-onyx,  mounted  in  silver;  the  artist,  in  making 
the  eye,  has  availed  himself  of  a natural  circle,  white,  with 
a blackish  spot  in  the  middle.  This  was  found  in  Egypt. 
Nos.  7,  8 and  9-  Sardonyx  seals,  with  Persian  devices;  they 
are  all  of  the  same  form  as  No.  18  a,  in  Plate  XXI,  (Vol.  1). 
Respecting  the  regal  personage,  the  monsters  whom  he  pow- 
erfully holds,  and  the  Mithraick  globe,  appearing  on  No.  7, 
see  Vol.  I.  p.  432 ; and  for  the  Lion  and  Bull  of  No.  8,  see 
Vol.  I.  p.  438.  The  horse  of  No.  9 is  winged  like  other 
creatures  of  real  or  imaginary  forms,  delineated  in  PI.  XXI, 
Vol.  I.  No.  10.  Plat  seal  of  a blue  opaque  stone  with  whitish 
specks;  the  head  is  Persian,  and  the  inscription  Pahlavi. 
No.  11.  Red  carnelion;  a Persian  head  with  Pahlavi  letters. 
No.  12.  In  p.  540  I alluded  to  this  beautiful  ornament,  which 
Captain  Mitlord  had  brought  from  Egypt,  and  obligingly 
permitted  me  to  delineate.  It  was  found  in  the  ear  of  a 
mummy;  and  here  appears  of  the  real  size;  it  is  of  the  purest. 
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gold,  and  flexible  as  if  made  of  lead ; so  that  the  pointed 
extremity  may,  with  perfect  ease,  be  occasionally  released 
from  a little  hook  or  catch  that  serves  to  connect  it  with  the 
head.  No.  13.  Mutilated  figure  of  white  marble,  about 
eighteen  inches  high,  (See  p.  527).  No.  14.  Head,  also  of 
white  marble,  and  of  the  natural  size,  (See  p.  527).  No.  15. 
1 hematite;  found  in  Egypt.  No.  16.  See  p.  50 9.  No.  17. 
Tomb  of  Arrian;  Seep.  512.  No.  18.  One  of  the  sculptures 
found  at  Pera;  Sec  p.  527.  An  urn  from  one  solid  piece  of 
white  marble;  its  extreme  height  18  inches,  and  its  circum- 
ference (at  the  inscription)  32  inches.  No.  ly  shows  its  form. 


No.  II. 

Persian  Pictures  in  Plate  LXI  explained. 

OF  this  plate,  the  three  uppermost  figures  are  reduced 
from  pictures,  executed  on  distinct  squares  of  thick 
paper  or  pasteboard,  ditfering  in  size,  and  regarded  as  pro- 
ductions of  the  old  Persian  school,  far  excelling  in  delicacy 
of  pencil,  softness  of  colouring,  and  even  in  drawing,  such 
as  it  is,  the  laboured  and  gaudy  works  of  modern  artists, 
(See  pp.  68,  69,  70).  The  first  represents  a female,  whose 
drapery  and  head-dress,  particularly  the  golden  crescent  on 
her  forehead,  correspond  to  many  figures  of  dancing  and 
singing  girls,  in  manuscripts  illuminated  between  two  and 
three  hundred  years  ago;  she  holds  in  her  hand  the  deff  (^x) 
or  duireh  (yb),  a kind  of  tambourine.  The  second  is  one  of 
those  effeminate  Georgian  youths,  the  favourite  pages  or 
attendants  of  great  men;  lie  smokes  the  kalean  or  water-pipe, 
so  often  mentioned;  this  picture  is  at  least  an  hundred  years 
old.  The  third,  said  to  be  a real  portrait  of  some  venerable 
personage,  holding  a book,  is  executed  in  a kind  of  pen-and- 
ink  drawing,  slightly  touched  with  colour  in  two  or  tluee 
places.  The  fourth  and  fifth  are  from  oil  paintings  which  I 
procured  at  Isfahan ; they  represent  the  figures  nearly  of  the 
natural  size;  and  the  sixth  is  from  a large  picture  on  paper; 
all  three,  executed  since  the  beginning  ol  this  present  century, 
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are  most  accurate  representations  of  the  modern  female  dress; 
and  will  prove,  (according  to  an  observation  made  in  p.  70) 
that  Persian  beauty  does  not  derive  much  embellishment  from 
any  graces  of  drapery.  Sitting  at  home  (as  in  fig.  4 and  fig. 
5),  the  ladies  are  supposed  to  have  laid  aside  the  chader 
that  veil  or  sheet  which  envelopes  their  persons  when  they 
go  forth  from  the  house,  either  on  foot  or  on  horseback;  a 
small  space  being  left  open,  just  above  the  nose,  that  they 
may  be  enabled  to  see  their  way,  The  painter  generally 
introduces  a black  or  white  cat,  a parrot,  a vase  containing 
flowers,  or  fruit,  to  fill  his  canvass.  In  fig.  5,  the  lady  plays 
on  a guitar  called  sehtdreh  (,)s  a-,  “three  stringed”);  and 
before  her  is  a khdnchch  (a®5^)  or  tray,  with  pomegranates, 
plums,  pistachia  nuts,  white  mulberries  and  sherbet;  the 
bowls  and  plates  are  of  fine  porcelain,  and  sugar  is  seen  in  a 
little  glass  vessel  resembling  some  of  our  common  salt-cellars; 
on  the  plums  some  snow  is  laid ; a metalhck  preparation  used 
as  paint  gives  an  appearance  of  real  gold  to  the  tray ; it  shows 
that  the  cushion  is  of  a most  rich  brocade,  and  the  cat’s 
staring  eyes  are  also  golden.  The  lady’s  dress,  except  her 
inner  garment,  is  wholly  composed  of  shawls ; in  her  hair  is 
an  ornament  of  emeralds,  pearls  and  rubies;  the  same  jewels 
constitute  those  bdz(i  bands  (ajojjb)  which  encompass  her  arms, 
and  they  decorate  the  lower  part  of  her  pantaloons  or  trow- 
sers.  The  eyebrows  of  those  ladies  are  tinged  with  black, 
and  appear  as  if  united;  the  eyelashes  are  also  blackened 
with  a composition  called  surmeh  the  hands  and  soles 

of  the  feet  arc  stained  (with  hinnd ) of  a reddish  or  orange 
colour.  Some  plaits  of  the  black  hair  descend  below  the 
knee. 


No.  III. 

Caspian  Strait. 

A REFERENCE  is  made  (in  p.  224)  to  this  Appendix, 
concerning  the  narrow  valley  or  strait,  of  which  Pliny 
has  noticed  some  remarkable  circumstances,  and  w hich  many 
Greek  and  Roman  authors  have  used  as  a central  point  in, 
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their  calculations  of  distances,  calling  it  the  “ Caspian  Gates,” 
(riuXai  Katrs-iai,  Pylee  or  Porter  Caspice).  By  several  eminent 
geographers,  the  position  of  this  strait  has  been  fixed  at  a 
pass  near  Khudr  (jtji),  which  in  name  and  general  description 
seems  to  indicate,  unequivocally,  the  ancient  (Khoara) 
Choara  of  Pliny.  This  pass  is  placed  by  Major  Rennell 
about  fifty  miles  eastward  of  Rai  or  Rages,  (Geogr.  of  Hero- 
dot.  p.  174).  The  13aron  de  Ste.  Croix,  and  M.  Barbie  du 
Bocage,  regard  it  as  a defile  which  has  Khuar  at  one  extre- 
mity, and  Firuzkuh  at  the  other,  (Examen  des  Hist.  d’Alex- 
andre,  pp.  6<)0,  862;  2de  edit).  Olivier  says  that  one 
entrance  of  this  strait  is  at  Guilds,  a village  ten  leagues  east- 
ward of  Tehran;  the  other  begins  at  Mahalleh  heigh,  ten  or 
twelve  leagues  to  the  south-east;  both  terminating  at  l'iruz - 
hih;  but,  adds  he,  the  traveller,  before  his  arrival  at  llablah- 
rucl,  will  find  a pass  which  leads  through  vallies  into  the  fine 
elevated  plain  of  Dameghdn,  (Voyage,  ch.  vii.  Tome  V.  p. 
221 ; Paris  1807 ; oct).  Mr.  Morier  is  inclined  to  regard  as 
the  Pylee  Caspier,  a succession  of  passes,  some  very  narrow 
and  others  more  expanded,  called  the  Ser  dereli  Khudr,  be- 
ginning at  the  distance  of  ten  farsangs  from  Rai,  in  a south- 
eastern direction.  (Travels,  Vol.  II.  p.  366).  M.  Walck- 
enaer,  however,  a learned  member  of  the  French  institute, 
justly  distinguished  for  his  researches  in  classical  geography, 
declares  that  the  pass  of  Khudr  does  not  correspond  to  the 
Caspian  strait  of  the  ancients;  its  position  being  too  remote 
from  Rhages  (or  Rai),  and  also  contrary  to  their  texts  and 
measures;  but  the  Pytec  Caspiee  were  situate,  he  says,  more 
northerly,  “in  the  same  group  of  mountains,  north-eastward 
“ of  the  ruins  of  Rhages,  near  a place  called  Scrbend.”  (See 
a notice  of  “ Walckenacr  on  ancient  Geography,”  in  the  Clas- 
sical Journal,  p.  259,  No.  XXXII,  Dec.  1817).  It  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  that  this  is  the  village  which  appears  in 
my  journal,  p.  325,  and  in  the  third  map,  as  Serbenddn,  for 
such  was  the  name  given  to  it  by  persons  on  the  spot,  and  so 
it  was  written  for  me  (^’jJu^.)  by  a native  of  Tehrdn,  though 
by  many  pronounced  Serbendoon  or  Serbendoun,  (according 
to  an  affected  mode  of  accenting  the  letters  an  wt,  often  noti- 
ced in  this  work),  the  Scrbendoutn  of  M.  Duprfe,  (Voyages en 
Perse,  Tome  II.  p.  498).  It  is  equally  certain  that  the  Guilas 
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of  M.  Olivier,  above  mentioned,  is  the  place  which  I have 
called  GilArd  in  p.  335,  where  Pietro  della  Valle  is  quoted, 
styling  it  “ Qhilux  or  Ghilard.”  Although  such  an  object  did 
not  present  itself  to  iny  view,  either  at  Gilard  or  at  Serbenddn, 
yet,  as  the  neighbouring  country  abounds  with  narrow  passes 
or  tangs,  it  is  highly  probable  that  near  those  villages  may  be 
found,  between  rocks  or  mountains,  some  chasm,  one  extre- 
mity perhaps  of  the  Caspian  strait;  if  we  place  its  other  ex- 
tremity near  Kliubr,  the  length  of  this  strait  will  sufficiently 
coincide  with  Pliny’s  description.  lie  states  it  to  be  38 
miles  long  (“xxxviii.  m.  pas.”  or  “xxviii”  according  to  two 
editions  of  his  Natural  History,  Lib.  vi.  c.  14);  but  for  eight 
miles,  he  says,  the  way  formed  by  human  labour,  between 
rocks  on  each  side,  is  particularly  narrow,  so  as  scarcely  to 
admit  a carl;  a rivulet  of  salt  water  flows  through  it,  and  it 
is  so  infested  with  serpents  that  no  one  can  pass  unless  in 
winter.  It  appears  from  Dionysius  Periegetes,  (if  I rightly 
understand  his  poetical  geography,  v.  1037)  that  the  general 
direction  of  this  strait  was  N.  and  S.  Eo-tror' « re  eat  e| 
“ vorov  e^o/iiwtffti'."  Pietro  della  Valle,  in  l6l8,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Ileibert  in  1627,  passed  through  a remarkable  strait,  which 
agrees  better  with  Pliny's  account  of  the  PyUe  or  Porter 
Caspar  than  any  other  defile  yet  discovered,  as  far  as  I have 
been  able  to  ascertain.  The  Italian  traveller,  on  his  way 
northward,  proceeded  from  Siahcuh  to  RlahallebAgh , where 
he  halted;  then  entered  “a  deep  and  very  narrow  valley,” 
(una  profunda  e august issima  valle),  having  lofty  mountains 
on  each  side  (i  monti  son  sentpre  altissimi  dalle  bande),  and  ia 
some  turnings  so  narrow,  that  to  conduct  a litter  through  it 
was  a work  of  some  difficulty  and  trouble  ( die  ci  diedefastidio 
per  far  passar  la  lettiga),  and  in  this  valley  flowed  a rivulet 
of  salt  water,  (Lett.  4.  da  Ferhabad).  Herbert’s  quaint  de- 
scription must  be  given  entire.  “The  greater  part  of  this 
“ night's  journey  was  through  the  bottoms  ot  transected 
“ Taurus,  whose  stuper.dious  forehead  wets  itself  in  the  ayery 
“ middle  region ; the  fretum  or  lane  is  about  forty  yards 
“ broad(‘),  even  below, and  bestrewed  with  pibbles;  either  side 


(’)  Herbert  seems  to  have  continued  in  the  main  valley;  hut  those  difficulties  which 
embarrassed  the  Italian  traveller’s  litter  must  have  occurred  in  some  lateral  chasm  or 
ramification  through  which  he  was  probably  conducted,  as  offering  a shorter  roadj^ 
perhaps  the  same,  which,  according  to  Pliny,  would  scarcely  admit  a cart. 
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“ is  walled  with  an  amazing  hill,  higher  than  to  reach  up  at 
“twice  shooting;  and  for  eight  miles  so  continues,  agreeing 
“ with  the  relation  Pliny  and  Solinus  make  of  it;  a prodigious 
“ passage,  whether  by  art  or  nature  questionable;  1 allude  it 
“unto  nature,  God’s  handmaid,”  (Trav.  p.  165;  edit,  of 
1658,  and,  with  some  immaterial  difference,  p.  180  of  the 
Sd  edit.  1665).  Hut,  as  both  Herbert  and  Della  Valle  have 
omitted  the  name  of  Khuar,  it  may  be  asked,  on  what  au- 
thority the  defile  which  they  describe  should  be  supposed  in 
the  vicinity  of  that  place.  From  a comparison  of  their  res- 
pective routes,  it  is  evident  that  Herbert,  proceeding  from 
Siahkuh , halted  at  the  same  place  which  Della  Valle  called 
Mahalli  b/igh,  and  near  which  both  entered  the  mountain 
pass  that  led  them  to  Hablahrud  and  Firuzkfih.  Now  Ham- 
da  Li.  a ii,  in  his  Persian  geography,  proves  the  identity  of 
Khu6r  with  Mahalleh  b/igh,  by  the  following  account  of  stages 
between  Rai  and  Scmnhn.  Having  mentioned  that  Verb  min 
is  six  farsnngs  distant  from  Rai,  he  adds:  “ From  Verarnin  to 
“ the  Rebhl  or  Caravamera  of  Khemdrtegin  6 farsangs;  thence 
“ to  Khuar  (belonging  to  Rai,  and  known  by  the  name  of 
“ Mahalleh  Ixlgh ) 6 farsangs ; thence  to  Deh  i tiemek  or  the 
“ village  of  salt,  6 farsangs;  thence  to  Ras  al  Calb  or  the  dog’s 
“head,  6 farsangs;  and  from  that  to  Semnlin,  4 farsangs”(*). 
The  names  of  these  stages  1 have  inserted  in  my  third  map, 
and  shall  here  give  the  same  route  as  described  in  the  ancient 
MS.  Sur  al  belddn;  “ From  Rai  to  Afridin,  one  manzil  or  stage; 
“from  Afridin  to  Kuhendeh,  one  manzil;  from  Kohendeh  to 
“ Khit/ir,  one  manzil;  from  Khtuir  to  the  Kcrict  al  Melehh  or 
“village  of  salt,  one  manzil;  from  Kcrict  al  Melehh  to  Hus  al 
“ Calb  or  the  dog’s  head,  one  manzil;  and  from  Rasul  Calb  to 

t 

*Uy*w‘  i—jj/K  I JJ  j'yi-  b J ijz. i Voj  b j\  (*) 

i fJZJZ  wifj'  ^jdj  b (Jjl  i {JJZ  b j\  £b 

(MS  A u:hat  al  Kuliib,  clmp.  of  Koari*  and  Sl*cr»).  b j j\ 

Thai  Vlie  name  of  Ifai  was  gem  rally  added  !o  Khucr,  has  been  remarked  by  Abil- 
fed  a and  other  Eastern  Geographers.  See  the  **  Specimen  Gengrapliico  Hislnticiixn,* 
of  Mr.  Uyleubroek  (p.  76:  Lugd.  Bat.  18*22),  in  which  thi*  able  Orientalist  has  col- 
lected a mass  cf  interesting  information  respecting  the  Persian  province  o!  Ir&k  or 
»febU.  I shall  have  occasion  to  notice  this  work  in  another  article  of  the  Appendix. 
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“ Semndn,  one  manzil ’’(5)-  By  this  route,  in  the  last  century, 
M.  Van  Mierop  travelled  from  Tehran  to  Dumeghun,  pro- 
ceeding in  a direction  nearly  from  West  to  Easlf*).  It  does 
not  appear  that  he  found  it  necessary  to  turn  off  on  the  left 
at  Khuar;  neither  does  his  journal,  nor  do  the  Eastern  works 
which  1 have  cited,  indicate  any  remarkable  strait  in  the 
vicinity  of  that  place,  although  they  all  occasionally  notice 
objects  of  less  importance.  But,  from  its  position  among 
rocks  or  mountains,  the  entrance  of  our  Pyla  Casjiia •,  like 
many  tangs  or  narrow  passes  in  other  parts  of  Persia,  may 
not  be  visible  to  the  traveller  until  he  approaches  within  a 
few  hundred  yards.  Of  this  circumstance  my  own  journies 
afforded  numerous  proofs;  I would  therefore  suppose  that  a 
person  advancing  eastwaid  by  Van  Mierop’s  route,  (which 
seems,  from  the  manuscripts  above  quoted,  to  have  been  for 
many  centuries  the  common  track  between  Rai  and  Semndn ) 
must  pass  near,  but  not  through  the  entrance  of  that  strait, 
described  by  Herbert  and  Della  Valle  as  leading  northward. 
"Why  Alexander  deviated  from  the  common  route  it  would 
here  be  superfluous  to  inquire ; some  branch  leading  eastward 
from  the  main  valley  or  strait  may  have  been  regarded  as  a 
shorter  road  to  Semndn  (and  to  Dameghdn,  the  ancient  Hcca- 
tompylos).  That  he  entered  the  l'ylce  Caspiee  on  the  second 
day  of  his  march  from  llages  (or  Rai).  is  related  by  Arrian  ; 
rtf  itvripa  it  turv  irapijX^t  tuv  fLib.  HI.  20).  On  the  first 

b j\  j Jji-  b j!  . Jp.  i_£  b ^ j\  (3) 

•— -Aiit  ijJj  b ^L*lt  bj  j\  j J \jj*t  jv-Ji  by  b j\  } Jjx*  & 

Some  of  these  names  appear  altered  or  corrupted  iu  EdRih'i  Geography,  according 
to  the  printed  Arabicli  text,  (dim.  iv.  sect  7),  •»»  which  we  read,  *4  From  Rai  to 
“ Afaakel  abi'rd  (jL1  Ji**)  12  miles;  then  to  Karendin  for  Afridtn ) 24  m.i 

“then  to  Kohdth  for  Kohendeh)  *21.;  then  to  Khuar  18  m.;  then  to  Karr  al 

**  me  ft  h ft  ( the  Castle  of  Salt  (for  Keriet  at  melehh , the  Village  of  Salt)  18 
44  m. ; then  u»  Has  al  Calb  ‘21  m ; and  thence  to  Semndn  *24  miles.'*  From  the  usual 
inaccuracy  of  copvi>ts  AJridin  or  Karendin  has  been  rendered 

Alarbendin  in  the  ill  written  MS.  which  I tianslated  and  entitled  the 

M Oriental  Geograptiy  of  Ldn  Hauk  al,”  (p.  101). 

(*\  He  went  Irom  Taliiran  ( Tehran ) to  Kebud  Humbed  ( Kebiid  Gumbed),  Evanc- 
keif  ( Annin  i Keif),  Kira  ( Khuar),  Deli  nameck  (the  village  of  Podilakaba 
(perhaps  for  lias  al  Kalb  or  Rag  at  Calb , the  dog's  head)  Semnou  ( Semndn ),  Ac, 
See  his  Journal,  in  Haoway’s  Travels,  Vol.  1.  p.  337;  and  the  map  annexed  to  it. 
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day,  as  we  learn  from  the  same  historian,  Alexander  had 
encamped  with  his  troops  close  to  those  Py/rf;  "*« 

V irp«f  rats  KairTtnil  iriArnf  irTparoirsbevatC  QllJ  t llC  SltC  ot  tills  liei’O  S 

camp,  (or  some  spot  within  two  or  three  miles)  I regard  as 
the  place  where  Herbert  and  Della  Valle  halted  immediately 
before  they  entered  the  strait  which  led  them  northwards  to 
Hablahrud  and  Fh&zkuh.  The  name  of  that  halting-place 
is  not  mentioned  by  Herbert;  but  he  marks  it  as  one  day’s 
journey  north  of  Siahcfth ; it  is,  therefore,  the  Mahalleh  bftgh 
of  Delia  Valle,  and  the  Khmir  of  Eastern  geographers.  Near 
this  I ould  expect  to  find  the  southern  entrance  of  that 
strait  through  which  Alexander  passed,  whether  its  northern 
outlet  be  at  Gildrd , Scrbendan  or  FtrAzc&h;  and  as  Arrian 
(above  quoted)  places  the  Macedonian  camp  close  to  the 
Pyhe  C a. spite,  it  seems  probable  that  the  southern  entrance, 
more  particularly,  bore  this  name  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  who  adopted  it  as  a central  point  of  measurement 
in  their  Asiatick  itineraries.  Hitherto  my  inquiries  on  this 
subject  have  tended  to  confirm  the  opinion  long  since  ex-, 
pressed  by  Renncll  and  others;  but  within  two  or  threeyears 
some  discoveries  may  have  been  made,  by  travellers  in  Per- 
sia or  by  antiquaries  at  home,  which  would  lead  to  a different 
conclusion.  1 shall,  however,  always  regret,  that  having 
advanced  so  far  as  Aizedn  i Keif,  the  arguments  or  rather  the 
obstinacy  of  my  guides,  prevented  me  from  proceeding  to 
Khu&r , and  tracing  the  footsteps  of  Della  Valle  or  Herbert, 
through  that  strait  which  seems  to  me  the  Pyhe  or  Porta 
(Jaspitt.  Here,  (probably  where  the  defile  is  most  narrow 
during  eight  miles  according  to  Pliny)  I might  have  ascer- 
tained that  one  partifcular  spot  on  which  the  ancient  geogra- 
phers were  supposed  to  place  the  compass  when  they  cal- 
culated distances  from  the  Pyhe  Caspite. 


No.  IV. 

Caspian  Sea. 

MY  present  limits  allow  but  a brief  notice  of  the  intended 
Periplus,  mentioned  in  p.  277,  and  of  which  the  mate- 
rials already  collected  would  occupy  at  least  fifty  pages.  It 
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is  chiefly  founded  on  an  extraordinary  map,  executed  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  illustrating,  with  fifteen  others,  the 
Sural  bcldun,  a most  valuable  MS.  (See  Vol.  I.  pp.  328,  340). 
This  map  fills  a page  of  large  folio  size;  and  represents  the 
Caspian  Sea  as  perfectly  circular,  while  it  appears  in  the 
works  of  some  old  European  geographers  as  an  oval  or  ob- 
long square,  extending  chiefly  E.  and  W.  almost  directly 
contrary  to  its  true  directioh  and  dimensions,  which  Hero- 
dotus had  described  with  sufficient  accuracj',  (in  length  a 
passage  of  fifteen  days  for  a vessel  with  oars,  and  of  eight 
days  in  the  utmost  breadth;  Lib.  I.  203).  Our  Persian  map 
exhibits  two  islands  (painted  red)  in  the  sen,  which  is  green; 
on  the  S.  is  a range  of  the  Dilem  mountains  (^\jj!\  JU»-)  purple ; 
on  the  N.  is  Stall  c(ih  (*/»U-i)  or  the  black  mountain  ; the 
Nahr  Atel  (Jj\  ^ ) or  river  Wolga,  (painted  red)  appears  on 
the  W.;  and  this  map  furnishes  many  other  names,  of  which 
the  explanation  must  be  reserved  tor  a future  work.  The 
partial  freshness  or  flavour  of  the  Caspian  water  has  been 
noticed  in  p.  279;  that  it  was  generally  salt  or  bitter  wfe  learn 
from  the  Sur  hi  bcldun  (u^-«J  wt  j),  which  also  informs 

us,  that  “so  vast  and  impetuous  is  the  river  Atcl  (or  Wolga), 

“ that  it  renders  the  water  fresh  and  palatable,  predomina- 
“ ting  over  its  saltncss  to  the  distance  of  two  days  sail  from 
“ the  place  where  it  falls  into  the  sea.” 

JJj  vA  j'  d~?-  ‘r’'  j'  *L t ‘j)J  y*  •***'  if  oft-  ^ c.j  Ji 

jJo  cry*'  ^ c-il  ji ) aAU 

The  ingenious  European  to  whom  I alluded  in  Vol.  II.  p.S8, 
(note  36)  respecting  a subterraneous  outlet  of  the  Caspian 
Sea,  is  Pere  Villot,  an  author  not  sufficiently  known,  whose  — 
work  entitled  “ Voyages  d’un  Missionaire  de  la  compagnie 
de  Jesus,  en  Turquie,  en  Perse,”  &c.  (Paris,  1730),  does  not 
bear  his  name.  The  English  philosopher  mentioned  also 
in  Vol.  II.  p.  38,  is  the  celebrated  Dr.  Halley,  who  thinks 
that  evaporation  alone  prevents  the  waters  of  so  many  great 
rivers  as  fall  into  the  Caspian,  from  overflowing  the  basin  of 
this  wonderful  lake. 
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No.  V. 

Explanation  of  Plate  LXXX1. 

ALL  the  figures  in  this  plate,  except  those  which  the 
lowest  compartment  exhibits,  1 sketched  from  the  life 
iu  different  parts  of  Persia.  No.  1 represents  three  musi- 
cians. occasionally  hired  at  Tehran , (See  Vol.  il.  p.  203); 
one  plays  on  the  tar  (Js,  literally  a “string”),  an  instrument 
of  the  guitar  kind,  with  five  wire  strings;  of  these  the  two 
highest  were  unisons;  the  two  next  also  unisons;  and  the 
lowest  was  single,  the  bamm  (^j)  or  base ; so  that  the  whole 
were  tuned  as  the  simple  sentareh  or  three-stringed 

guitar;  the  wood  was  partly  tut  (c^y),  mulberry,  and  girdu 
walnut.  The  second  man  and  the  boy  accompany 
their  voices  by  striking  or  rubbing  on  the  deff  or  dfrireh,  (See 
Vol.  II.  p.  203).  These  were  of  sheep  skin,  well  prepared 
and  drawn  tightly  over  a hoop  about  two  inches  broad ; inside 
were  some  brass  and  iron  rings,  which  sometimes  jingled 
against  the  parchment.  No.  2.  A ferash  (one  of  the  servants 
generally  employed  in  pitching  tents,  spreading  carpets, 
sweeping  rooms,  and  similar  offices)  holding  the  meshaal 
(J*i^),  used  during  very  dark  nights  on  our  marches  for 
illuminating  the  camp,  by  means  of  rags  or  other  substances, 
dipped  in  grease  or  oil,  and  blazing  in  the  iron  grate ; pic- 
tures in  Persian  books  between  three  and  four  hundred  years 
old,  exhibit  meshaals  of  the  same  sort;  and  I have  remarked 
some  in  illuminated  missals  and  other  European  manuscripts 
of  equal  or  still  greater  antiquity.  No.  3.  A winter  covering 
of  very  coarse  frieze,  chiefly  used  in  the  north  by  persons  of 
the  lower  classes.  No.  4.  A soldier  of  the  old  establish- 
ment, with  his  match-lock  gun,  shield,  pouches,  &c.  No.  5. 
A young  woman  in  the  inner  court  of  a mean  house,  which 
accident  enabled  me  to  see  two  or  three  times  from  the  roof 
of  another  at  Telirhn.  By  means  of  a string,  attached  to  the 
canvass  hammock  or  cradle  suspended  between  the  walls, 
(but  empty  when  l sketched  her  figure)  site  could  rock  an 
infant  to  sleep  without  any  interruption  of  her  needle-work. 
Extraordinary  scenes  may  sometimes  be  witnessed  from  the 
flat  roofs  of  lofty  houses,  even  by  unintentional  spectators; 
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and  one  occasion  called  to  my  recollection  the  picture  of  a 
man  (in  a MS.  now  before  me)  who  aims  his  arrow  at  an 
impertinent  peeper;  and  the  following  passage  in  Dr.  Fryer’s 
Travels,  (p.  394).  “ When  they  go  to  bed,  they  clamber  not 
“ up  to  them,  as  we  do,  but  throw  themselves  on  the  ground 
“ after  carpets  are  laid,  and  a bed  made  in  a summer-house 
“ in  some  garden,  left  open  in  summer-time;  or  else  on  the 
“ tablets  upon  the  tops  of  their  houses;  where,  if  they  observe 
“any  peeping  upon  them  or  their  wives,  an  arrow  drawn 
" up  to  the  head  is  let  fly,  nor  does  any  blame  the  marksman 
“when  he  hits.”  No.  6.  A ferfish  (before  described)  in  his 
abba  (U*)  or  cloak  of  coarse  striped  stuff,  commonly  worne 
by  the  Arabs.  No.  7.  A group  of  women,  one  putting 
on  her  chader,  the  veil  or  wrapper.  No.  8.  Two  Aluzan - 
der finis,  with  the  tabr,  described  in  p.  269;  where  a reference 
is  made  to  the  Miscellaneous  Plate  for  the  head  of  a Ma~ 
zander fini , which  these  figures  render  superfluous.  No.  9. 
A woman  and  child,  with  two  men  who  wear  the  pustin 
(c?jJLjjj)  or  winter  cloak,  made  of  skins.  No.  10.  A nuptial 
procession,  copied  from  one  of  those  painted  kalmdfins  or 
pencases,  described  in  p.  62.  The  bride  and  her  female  at- 
tendants proceed  to  meet  the  bridegroom,  who,  immediately 
on  her  appearance,  seems  overpowered  with  delight  and 
admiration;  this,  I understand,  is  ah  act  of  affectation  com- 
monly practised  in  the  urusi  (^-^)  or  nuptial  ceremony ; it 
is  expressed  in  various  pictures;  but  most  ridiculously  in  one 
at  the  Jchdn  numfi  near  Shiraz,  (Sec  Vol.  II.  p.  2). 


No.  VI. 

Eastern  il lanuscripts. 

1 SHALL  not  extend  the  present  volume  to  a more  unwieldy 
size,  by  noticing  particularly  each  of  the  numerous  ma- 
nuscripts quoted  throughout  this  work.  Some  have  been 
already  made  known  by  our  early  orientalists,  such  as  Hyde 
and  D’HerbelAt;  others  recently,  by  Major  Stewart,  in  his 
excellent  account  of  Tippoo  Sulta'n’s  library;  but  a few 
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are  extremely  rare  and  perhaps  unique  in  Europe;  they  all, 
however,  shall  be  described  in  a future  catalogue  of  my  col- 
lection, comprehending  many  besides  those  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  pages,  with  extracts  from  the  most  rare  or  curious, 
and  biographical  anecdotes  of  the  authors.  Meanwhile,  as 
references  have  been  made  to  this  Appendix,  respecting  cer- 
tain MSS.  it  must  be  here  observed,  that  the  Turtkh  i tubris- 
tun,  (See  Vol.  II.  p.  214),  would  appear  to  be  the  work  of 
Almf.kashi,  from  which  that  celebrated  orientalist,  Mr. 
Hammer,  has  given  some  extracts  in  the  “Mines  del’Orient,” 
(Tome  III.  p.  317).  But  my  copy  bears  unequivocally  the 
author’s  name  in  its  title ; which  declares  it  to  be  the  work 
of  IIassan  isFKNDYA'n  (jIaJaJ  and  after  a 

few  lines  in  the  first  page  repeals  that  name, 

(JjxiiJt  *111  jLc  A*/  a*.'  Ul).  Yet  the 

story  ol  Ashta'd,  Y i-.zda'n  and  the  beautiful  damsel,  which 
I have  given  (in  p.  306)  might  be  supposed  an  extract  from 
the  work  whence  Mr.  Hammer  derived  the  same  romantick 
story  (Mines  de  I’Orient,  III.  p.  324).  The  first  words  of 
my  copy  are,  ^ .m».  It  is  an  octavo 

volume  of  450  pages;  transcribed  A.  H.  1068. 

Of  the  MS.  Sur  al  belddn,  transcribed  A.  II.  670,  and 
illustrated  with  sixteen  coloured  maps,  some  account  has 
been  given  in  Vol.  I.  (pp.  328,  340,  and  pref.  xix.)  where  it 
is  declared  a more  ancient  and  perfect  copy  of  that  work, 
which  many  years  ago  I translated  and  published  as  “ the 
“ Oriental  Geography  of  Edn  IIaukal;”  assigning  it  to  him 
(the  MS.  not  bearing  any  author’s  name)  lor  reasons  ex- 
plained in  the  preface,  chiefly  the  identity  of  many  passages 
with  words  quoted  as  Ebn  Haukal’s,  by  Abu'’lfeda  and 
others.  My  reasons  were  long  admitted  as  satisfactory  by 
the  most  learned  criticks  of  Europe ; and  particularly,  by 
M.  de  Sacy,  who,  in  the  “Magazin  Encyclopedique,”(Tome 
VI),  devoted  above  one  hundred  pages  to  his  “ Notice  de  la 
“ Geographic  Orientale  d’Ebn  IIaukal,”  and  confirmed  my 
proofs  by  additional  arguments;  he  regarded  the  Persian 
work  which  I had  translated  rather  as  an  abridgment  than 
a complete  version  of  Ebn  Hacsal’s  Arabick  original,  but 
observed  that  whatever  differences  he  had  discovered  between 
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the  Persian  or  English  and  the  Arabick,  were  so  inconsider- 
able, that  they  could  not  affect  the  proofs  above-mentioned. 
“ Mais  ces  differences  sont  trop  peu  considerables  pour  faire 
“ m6connoitre  dans  la  Geographic  Orientale  l’ouvrage  d’Ebn 
“ Ilaukal,  cite  par  Aboulfeda.’’  In  the  course,  however,  of 
last  year  (1822),  Mr.  Uylenbroek  published  at  Leyden  his 
“ Specimen  Geographico-Historicum,’’  which  I have  already 
noticed  (p.  548)  as  a very  excellent  and  interesting  work! 
and  in  it  he  declares  his  opinion  (having  examined  an  Ara- 
bick volume  known  to  lie  the  work  of  Ebn  Haukal)  that 
my  Persian  MS.  was  a composition  older  than  the  Geogra- 
phy of  that  traveller,  though  written  by  a person  who  flour- 
ished in  the  same  century,  probably  Ibn  Khordad  bf.h, 
or  Aboo  Ishak  al  Farsi;  and  that  this  Persian  work,  the 
Arabian  traveller  Ebn  Haukal  carried  with  him  on  his 
journies,  consulting  it  as  a guide  and  occasionally  borrowing 
from  it  his  description  of  places;  the  variations  which  occur 
between  the  Persian  or  English  “Oriental  Geography,”  and 
the  text  of  Ebn  Haukal  arose,  M.  Uylenbroek  imagines, 
from  some  local  changes  that  may  have  happened  from  the 
time  when  Ibn  Kiiokdadbeh  or  Ibn  Ishak  travelled  in 
Persia,  until  Ebn  Haukal  traced  the  same  route.  He  ac- 
knowledges, meanwhile,  with  much  candour,  the  very  close 
connection  between  Ebn  Haukal  and  the  “Oriental  Geo- 
graphy;” “nexum  arctissimum  inter  Geogr.  Orient,  et  Ibn 
“ Haukal  urn,”  (p.  51);  and  w hole  passages  expressed  in 
almost  the  very  same  terms,  “ioca  Geog.  Orient,  et  Ibn 
“ Hauk.  iisdem  paene  verbis  concepta,”  (p.  73) ; also  the  same 
order  and  arrangement  in  every  respect  throughout  both 
works ; **  universum  amhorum  operum  habiluin  et  ordinem 
“ unum  esse  et  per  omnia  sibi  similem,”  (p.  51);  in  short, 
such  are  the  difficulties  which  embarrass  our  ingenious  au- 
thor, endeavouring  to  reconcile  so  many  cases  of  perfect 
agreement  or  coincidence,  with  occasional  points  of  varia- 
tion, that  he  exclaims  (in  his  researches  on  the  true  name  and 
age  of  Ebn  Haukal)  “ mira  in  his  omnibus  confusio,”  (p. 
7).  From  some  passages  quoted  in  the  first  volume  of  my 
travels,  he  thinks  it  probable  that  the  Persian  MS.  Sur  al 
beldan  may  contain  a perfect  version  of  Ebn  IIaukal’s 
work,  (p.  55) ; but  on  collation,  though  more  ample  in  many 
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parts,  more  ancient  anti  more  beautiful,  it  proves  to  be  a 
copy  of  the  same  work  which  1 published  as  the  “Oriental 
“Geography  of  Ebn  IIauk a l.”  If  it  should  have  been 
rather  ascribed  to  InN  KuounAD  bf.h  or  Ibn  Ishak  al 
Eahsi,  the  reader,  at  least,  has  not  been,  through  my  errour, 
wholly  defrauded  of  Ebn  Haukal’s  words;  for,  according 
to  M.  Uyleubrock’s  supposition,  this  Arabian  traveller  bor- 
rowed so  copiously  and  closely  from  his  Persian  predecessor, 
that  in  many  places,  the  work  of  one  seems  almost  a literal 
translation  trom  the  other’s.  Still  it  is  desirable  to  know  the 
real  author,  and  1 should  be  happy  in  ascertaining,  though 
not  yet  convinced,  that  the  Sur  al  beldan  (or  the  “Oriental 
“Geography”)  was  an  original  Persian  composition  of  the 
tenth  century,  written  by  Ibn  Kiiordadbeh  or  Ibn  Isiia'k, 
from  whom  Ebn  Haukal  so  freely  borrowed  information, 
as  M.  Uylenbroek  conjectures.  1 have  already  noticed,  as 
a literary  curiosity,  the  work  of  Abdai.ka'der,  (See  Vol.  I. 
p.  240) ; the  same  description  may  be  applied  to  the  auto- 
graph Negdristun of  Aiimed  ai.Ghafa'ri  Kazvi'ni,  replete 
with  his  own  marginal  notes;  and  to  the  Ntizhat  Numeh 
Elaii{ /*).  Among  the  several  MSS.  procured  at  Shirtiz,  Is- 
fahan and  Tehran,  were  the  Nduruz  Ndmeh,  a valuable  Per- 
sian treatise  on  the  festivals  of  the  ancient  fire-worshippers, 
with  much  interesting  matter,  historical  and  antiquarian. 
The  chronicle  of  As’sio'ti  (^^lJI),  a fine  Arabick  MS.;  a 
volume  of  tales,  also  Arabick;  and  another  Persian;  in  trans- 
lating some  of  these  stories,  I selected  such  as  might,  without 
impropriety,  be  hereafter  offered  to  the  publick;  but  others 

(*)  See  Vol.  I.  p.  212.  The  work  was  entitled  F.h'iii  (^Afi)  after  the  author's 
patron,  Khudavano  ad'di'n  Ela'  ad’douleh  Shams  al  mold's;  and  contains 
much  valuable  and  original  inform. nion  on  points  of  history,  geography*  philology  and 
antiquities;  interspersed  through  many  sections,  treating  on  zoology,  botany,  mine- 
ralogy aud  other  branches  of  uatural  history ; also  medicine,  astrology,  alchymy, 
interpretation  of  dreams  ami  physiognomy  ; the  best  modes  of  staining  I nr  hair,  the 
process  which  will  cause  sheep,  pigeons  and  horses  to  produce  a piebald  race,  (and 
which  was  practised  by  Jacob,  as  recorded  in  the  Book  of  Genesis,  cli.  xxx)  divina- 
tion ; the  art  of  making  charms  for  various  purposes  ; engraving  talismanick  seals,  Ac. 
Sehkm  ad  di'n  who  flourished  in  the  eleventh  century,  mentions  the 

names  of  other  works  composed  by  himself;  he  quotes  also  some  books  written  by 
different  authors,  and  now,  we  may  suppose,  as  rare  as  bis  own  A uzhot  iSamch,  which 
is  probably  unique  in  Europe. 
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(to  which  a reference  has  been  made  in  Vo!.  II.  p.  1 16) 
must  not  emerge  from  their  present  obscurity.  If  amt  k and 
Ozraf).  The  Mekdmiit  of  Hami'di  cyUlL.)rcom  posed 

in  the  twelfth  century  of  our  era;  a specimen  of  the  finest 
Persian  style;  our  author  adopted,  as  his  model,  the  cele- 
brated Arabiek  Mekdmatof  Haki'ri.  A little  volume,  beau- 
tifully written  on  leaves  of  various  coloured  paper,  splendidly 
ornamented  with  gold  and  ultramarine.  This  was  presented 
to  me  as  a gift  of  some  importance,  by  a person  whose  family 
had  preserved  it  with  great  care  during  fifty  or  sixty  years, 
having  once  belonged  to  Na'dir  Siia'h  ; the  name  of  this 
usurper  traced,  by  his  own  hand,  appears  in  the  first  page; 
the  subjects  are  miscellaneous,  Persian  and  Turkish,  prose 
and  verse.  The  Guitar  i Saadet,  noticed  in  p.  6'2.  The 
Zeinet  at  Mejdles.  The  Mejmaa  al  A'nsab,  a valuable  Tarikh 
or  chronicle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  A fine  copy  of  the 
Persian  medical  work  which  Father  Angelo  published  in 
Latin,  (Paris,  1681),  as  the  “Pharmacopoeia  Persica ;”  the 
original  author  was  Muzaffer  ibn  Muhammed  al  IIu- 
seini  ; this  MS.  abounds  with  marginal  notes  of  considerable 
extent;  it  also  contains  those  extraordinary  recipes,  with  a 
translation  of  which  the  ingenious  Carmelite  would  not  offend 
the  delicacy  of  his  readers,  (See  Pharm.  Pers.  pref.  p.  35). 
Another  medical  work,  also  Persian,  but  in  verse,  and  enti- 
tled JuAher  al  Mek&l  (JU*N  r*'?r)  I it  comprises  a table  of  the 
words  borrowed  from  Greek,  Syriack,  and  other  languages, 
explained  in  Arabiek  and  Persian.  The  Zad  al  Mesajtrin 
(^i^UaII  a^),  an  excellent  moral  and  religious  poem.  The 


(•)  (lyifi  ) 1"***  *****  this  Persian  MS.  induced  me  to  believe  that  a 

literary  treasure  of  lon-ideratile  value  had  fallen  iulo  my  hand,;  for  such  might  he  es- 
teemed not  only  the  original  Pahlaci  Romance  so  styled,  but  the  poem  founded  on  it  by 
Fessihhi;  a work  so  rate  between  three  ami  four  hundred  year,  ago  that  the  iugeni- 
ou,  and  inquisitive  DowletSha'ii, as  he  acknowledges,  had  only  seen  it  in  a mutilated 
stale;  of  inv  copy  no  date  occurs;  but  I have  teason  to  apprehend  that  it  is  modern; 
prnhshly  composed  during  the  last  century  by  a person  named  <M  i'r-za'  Sa  dkk  ; and 
resembling  only  in  it,  title  the  poem  of  Fessihhi  before  mentioned,  or  the  more  an- 
ch  ut  Romance" of  which  u copy  offered  (in  the  ninth  cenlury  of  our  era)  a,  a most 
valuable  present  to  the  governor  of  h’hurat  ’m,  was  by  order  of  that  Muhammadan 
bigot  immediately  destroyed,  a,  the  composition  of  Pagans,  those  who  h id  unfortu- 
natelv  e,isted  before  the  Korun  was  revealed.  Of  the  modern  poem  tno  copies 
agrreing  in  every  respect,  anil  evidently  written  by  the  same  baud,  came  into  my  puv 
Session,  oue  is  now  in  the  collection  of  Sir  dorc  Ouseley. 
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TArikh  Fdriabi,  or  history  of  patriarchs  and  prophets  from 
Adam  to  M uhammed.  Tiie  DilsAz  NAmeh.  The  Sarv  u gul or 
“cypress  and  rose’Y);  besides  others  which  shall  be  described 
in  the  catalogue  above  mentioned,  p.  55 i.  The  Turikh  i 
Seconder  or  “Chronicle  of  Alexander,”  which  had  so  strongly 
excited  my  curiosity  (See  Vol.  II.  p.  458).  proved  on  exam- 
ination to  be  an  insipid  romance  in  five  large  volumes)  three 
folio,  two  quarto),  wholly  unconnected  with  the  great  con- 
queror’s history,  except  in  the  beginning,  where  a few  pas- 
sages have  been  borrowed  from  the  common  Persian  accounts. 
We  read  in  this  prolix  romance  of  Alexander’s  sons,  Frri- 
Du'tt,  Ibrahi  m or  Abraham,  Rustam  tha'ni  (the  second 
Rustam),  &c.  See.  Still  more  voluminous  is  the  Bushin  i 
KhyAl,  or  “Garden  of  Imagination,”  which  I have  seen  in 
ten  or  twelve  folios  or  large  quartos;  and  there  is. now  on  my 
table  the  Sank  ayiir  [Jo*  i_£*~.),  a Persian  romance  continued 
through  the  course  ot  three  huge  folio  volumes,  adorned  with 
extraordinary  pictures.  One  Arabick  treatise  on  musick  has 
been  noticed  in  Vol.  II.  p.  485;  another  entitled  the  Kent  al 
Tareb  or  “Treasury  of  Delight;”  and  a third  composed  by 
Sheikh  Ima'm  al  fazl  Shams  ad’di'n  Mvhammed,  were, 
like  the  first,  procured  at  Isfahan ; to  my  intended  “ Dose  rip- 
“ live  Catalogue,”  (See  p.  554),  I must  refer  for  a particular 
account  of  the  MSS.  here  slightly  mentioned,  and  of  others 
which  have  been  named  in  Vol.  II.  pp.  197,  198. 


Besides  the  more  generally  known  works  of  Tab  at,  Fm- 
dausi,  Ebn  Haukal,  Ebn  Asim  of  Cufah.  Nixa'ui,  Kha- 
ka'ni,  Ax  vari,  Saadi,  Ha'fiz,  J ami,  She  rip  Am  Yezdi, 
Mi'RKiiokd,  Khondemi'r;  and  the  dictionaries  Jelidngiri, 
Bur  ha  it  K Aten,  See.;  the  names  which  follow  will  indicate  such 
oriental  authors  or  MSS.  as  are  chiefly  quoted  throughout 
this  work.  The  AjAiieb  al  beldAn.  Bena'keti.  ShirAs  isd~ 


jju.  a poem  ofnbout  8000  ilistichrs,  byTASKi'N  ( ) of  Shfrit,n  bo 
date,  it  in  Hie  year  1089  'nr  of our  era  177ft  ; he  eiiunienilei  amongtl  his  moil.  I.  several 
romance,  not  uncommon  in  the  publick  ami  private  libraries  of  Europe;  amt  he  men. 
tioni  some  that  are  lew  known;  the  Sam  namrh  (a*L  -La),  the  lives  of  Silma  and 
JLf/af  f J UL.)  of  ibe  king  of  Skin/in  and  Skamail  (jAai  j O)/*  *^) 
of  Bahrain  and  Gulendam  (flajis  j Ac. 
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meh  of  Siif.ikh  Zarcu'b.  Ebn  *l  Vardi.  Mnjmel  al 
Tunrikh.  (See  Vol.  I.  p.  29-5,  and  pref.  p.  xix).  The  Turkish 
MS.  noticed  in  Vol  1.  pp.  292,  293-  The  An  him  Arbi 
A Mini  by  A boa  t.i.Aii  Shi'ka'zi.  Turikh  i IVesAf.  Toh/'at 
at  Aulum  by  Abd  At,  lati'p  ibn  Abi  J’ai.eb,  (See  Vol.  1.  p. 
148).  Seir  at  belud  and  Ajuieb  al  makhUtkkt  by  Zacakia.’ 
Kazvini.  The  Haft  Aklirn  by  Amin  IIa'zi.  Stir  at  beld/m. 
Zeinet  _a_l  Mejkles  by  JVIajd  ad’di'n  Muhammi  d al  Uit- 
sF.iNt.  The  Tar'd h of  Ha'fiz  Abku'.  Jehan  Numeh. 
Tarikh  Maajem  by  Fazl  all  ah  KazyTni.  Tarikh  Guzideh 
and  Nttzhal  at  Ktilub  by  Hamdai.uh  Kazvini.  The 
Subbeh  Hudek,  Takwim  al  beldun , and  Tahkik  al  erkb  by  M u- 
HAMMED  SaDF.K.  IsPAIIANI.  AsF.DI.  OtIIMAN  MlTKH- 
ta'ri.  Sururi.  Dowlet  Sha'ii.  Ha'tefi.  Ajkieb  al 
Gheraieb.  j Matliaa  ut'sadein  by  Abd  ar’reza'k.  The 
Znffer  Numeh  Secanderi  by  Asiiref.  Kipciia'k  Kha'n. 
Ahmed  alGhafari.  Juaher  Nameh  by  Ahmed  bf.n  Abd 
al  Azi'z.  Nuzhat  Net  meh  Elaii  by  Sf.hem  ad  di'n.  Lnbb 
al  Tudrlkh  by  Mi'r  Yahia'i.  Abd  al  Ka’df.r.  Assah  al 
Tu  Arikh.  EbnVahshi.  Muhammf.d  Ali  Nazi  n.  Gar- 
shusp  Nkmeh.  ' Bank  nameh  by  Ata  i.  Kitab  Shdiest  u nd 
Shaiest.  Ard/ii  viraf  nameh.  Tebkat  Ndsri  bv  M en  iia j 
Sera'j.  Dabistdn.  A khteristdn.  Desdtir.  Kitab  langa- 
lusha.  Kitab  Suret  i Pddshuhdu.  Nizam  al  Tudrikh  by 
Ka'zi  Beiza'vi.  Fdrs  Nameh  by  Ibn  al  Balkhi  Khan. 
Zein  al  aklibar.  Masaoudi.  Ebn  Kiialeca'n.  Kittib  al 
Akulim  by  Istakhui.  Muhammed  Ebn  Aiimf.d  alMas- 
Tow  FI.  Tarikh  i Tabristun  by  Hass  AN  Isfendya'r.  Htzar 
yek  ruz.  llezar  u yek  meuir.  Mi'rza' Sa  leh.  Mi'r z a' 
Ja'n.  Athir  al  bcltid.  Sur  al  akalim.  Behejet  at  Tuarikh  by 
Shukur  Allah,  (See  Vol.  II.  pp.  539,  540).  Ebn  Ju  zi. 
Turikh  Kavami.  IIaji  Kiialfaii  or  Cateb  Ciielebi. 
Jehan  A rd.  Shahndmeh  nesr.  Muntekheb  i Shahn/imeh.  Ja- 
tniitu  al  / / ekaydt  by  Nu’r  ad  di  n Muhammed  Aoufi. 
Ghola'm  Muhammf.d  Ghauthi.  Haft  Aureng.  Omar 
Kheya'm.  Tarikh  Alfi.  Bahraldnsdb.  ffexdyai  bv  Niza'm 
AL  MVLK.  AbU'’I.  IlAsSAN  Ma'z  ENDEBAN1.  BaKHTA- 
ver  Kha  n.  Mejmaa  al  A nsdb.  Sharf  numeh  or  Tarikh  i 
Curdent&n  by  Sharf  ibn  Shams  ad’di  n.  Merdt  al  aulum. 
Mejmaa  erbdb  al  memalek.  Mohsan  Fa'ni.  Tarikh  Bi/uikki 
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by  Abu'’l  fazi.  MumammedEbn  al  Husein  (See  p.S03). 
Mesalek  al  Memulek  by  An  bf.n  Isa'  Kf.Ha'l.  Far  dux  al 
llikmct  by  An  ebn  Zein  al  Ca'teb.  Sheikh  Azeri. 
Niza'mi  Aru'zi.  Yezda'di.  Shuhinshdli  S’dmch.  lltsht 
behisht.  Ganjineh  Rishat.  Miftahh  al  Futuhh  by  Atta’r. 
Of  some  others  the  names  may  have  escaped  me  in  the  hasty 
formation  of  this  list,  which  docs  not  include  the  works  men- 
tioned in  Vol.  II.  pp.  195,  196. 


No.  VII. 

Explanation  of  Plate  LXXIX. 

NO  1.  Mount  Ararat,  as  seen  from  Nakchudn,  at  sunset, 
(pp.  434,  436).  'No.  2.  Ararat,  from  theplain  of  SherUr, 
bearing  W.  85,  (p.  436).  No.  3.  Ararat,  from  the  plain  of 
Iravdn,  (p.  436).  No.  4.  Portrait  of  Kasim  Beig,(p.  449). 
No.  5.  Doorway  at  Shiran,  (p.  476).  No.  6.  House  at  Tosdni, 
(p.  458).  No.  7.  Plan,  (p.  458).  No.  8.  House,  at  Bed- 
rowds,  (p.  461).  No.  9-  Excavated  rock  near  Tokut,  (p. 
486).  No.  10.  Well,  (p.  457);  this  was  at  Duzjeh,  (see  p. 
509),  where  I sketched  the  antique  sculptured  stone  placed 
over  the  well,  and  delineated  in  PI.  LIX,  (fig.  16).  No.  11. 
d and  e,  (see  p.484).  No.  12.  A,  b,  &catul  d,  houses,  (described 
in  p.  483).  No.  13.  Fire-place  at  Lori,  (p.  475).  No.  14. 
Fire-place  at  Tokut,  (p.  490).  No.  15.  Window  at  Tokdt,  (p. 
489)-  No.  16.  Fountain  near  Marsevdn,  (p.  496).  No.  17- 
Mosque  at  Magnisa,  as  seen  over  the  roofs  of  houses,  (p. 
536).  No.  18.  Plan  of  the  palace  of  Saadetdbad  near  Isfa- 
fitin,  (see  chap.  xiv.  p.  21,  et  seq.)  a is  the  great  Divdn 
Khiineh  or  Talar,  an  open-fronted  room,  63  feet  by  36;  b,  b, 
the  hall  of  pillars,  open  on  all  sides,  but  roofed,  as  it  appears 
in  the  views,  (Plate  LV1) ; c,  c,  stair-cases  leading  to  upper 
rooms;  d,  (/.first  mertebbeh  or  stage;  e,  e,  the  second  if,/,  the 
third ; here  the  wall  supporting  this  terrace  or  stage  is  68  feet 
long.  By  this  scale  the  dimensions  of  the  smaller  chambers 
may  be  ascertained.  The  hall  of  pillars,  the  talar,  and  the 
chamber  behind  it,  contain  each  a square  hawz , a cistern  or 
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fountain  of  water;  and  there  is  one  marked  g,  at  the  back  of 
the  palace,  from  which  a spacious  walk  leads  up  to  the  Ne- 
tnekil&n  or  Kulah  Faraugki,  of  which  a sketch  has  been  given 
in  Plate  LVII,  (upper  view).  No.  19-  Plan  of  the  house 
at  Tehran,  described  in  p.  121 ; o,  a parterre  or  small  garden; 
b,  b,  women’s  apartments;  c,  the  open-fronted  TAlar  or  Divan 
Khuneh,  in  the  principal  part  of  the  mansion,  delineated  in 
PI.  LX1I1.  A recess  of  this  room,  having  a window  looking 
into  the  garden,  contained  a small  hawz  or  fountain  of  water; 
d is  a larger  hawz  in  front  of  the  talar , (See  PI.  LXIII);  e, 
e,  ranges  of  single  rooms ; f,  f,  parterres;  g,  the  gateway, 
opening  towards  the  street. 


No.  VIII. 

Plate  LXXXll  C the  last  or  Miscellaneous ) explained. 

NOS.  1,  2, 3,  4, 5,  6,  7 and  8,  represent  the  pencases,  and 
various  implements  used  in  writing;  See  pp.  62,  63. 
No.  p.  SandAkcheh,  p.64.  Nos.  10  and  11.  Looking-glasses, 
p.  64.  No.  12.  KhAtcmbandi,  qJjo.  No.  13.  Takhteh  i Nard, 
p.  66.  No.  14.  See  p.  67.  Nos.  15,  16,  17,  Pachis,  pp. 
67,  68.  No.  18.  Caravansera,  p.  80.  No.  19.  Mankal,  p. 
152.  No.  20;  explained  in  p.  144.  No.  21.  Hills  near 
Keilun,  p.  212.  No.  22.  Tang  or  narrow  pass,  p.  233.  No. 
23.  House  in  MAzenderAn,  p.  233.  I shall  here  copy  a note 
which  accompanies  these  outlines  in  iny  journal;  “walls  from 
5 to  6 feet  high;  stone  and  uiud;  roof  Hat,  of  mud  laid  on 
branches;  sometimes  leaves;  very  wide  doors;  no  windows; 
inside  full  of  smoke;  many  people  blear-eyed.”  No.  24. 
Rice-ground,  p.  233.  No.  25.  Tile,  p.  251.  No.  26.  Here 
should  have  been  given  the  head  of  a Mazcndcrdni,  to  which 
page  269  refers;  but  as  this  is  rendered  superfluous  by  the 
flgu  res  in  Plate  LXXXI,  No.  8,  I have  substituted  the  hat 
or  fool’s  cap  used  by  LA  ties  or  buffoons,  and  already  noticed 
in  V'ol.  I.  p.  233,  as  the  ancient  X or  hat  of  Curdistun, 
generally  high  crowned  with  four  long  pointed  flaps,  some- 
times worne  so  as  to  resemble  horns,  (See  Yol.  1.  PI,  XII).. 
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This  delineated  in  the  present  No.  was  made  of  whitish 
nammed  or  felt,  anti  ornamented  with  tufts  of  fur  and  worsted, 
besides  metal  bells:  l sketched  it  at  Tehrdn.  That  there  was 
a difference  of  opinions  respecting  the  word  Luti,  is  remark- 
ed in  Vol.  1.  p.  233;  and  I have  seen  it  written  both  and 
xJs).  This  seemed  to  me  not  improbably  a corruption  of 
j inti  Jlj!  or  turi  which  as  the  Diet.  Burhan  i Ktitea  informs 
us,  signifies,  among  other  meanings,  “shameless  or  impu- 
dent,” (pi.  ^ } ^>) ; also  that  race  called  Cuwli  (or  Cdbu/i ) 

generally  persons  of  dissolute  life,  who  go  about  singing, 
dancing  and  begging;  also  pleasant  or  facetious,  &c.  But 
one  intelligent  Persian  was  inclined  to  derive  it  from  the 
Arabick  kjl  in  the  sense  of  “pleasing  or  agreeable;”  whilst 
another  supposed  it  an  immediate  derivative  from  the  name 
of  Lot  ty  whose  story  borrowed  from  the  Bible  is  well  known 
to  all  Muselm&ns  through  the  medium  of  their  Korun.  The 
infamous  lives  of  the  Ltities  and  of  their  dancing  and  sing- 
ing boys,  may  serve,  perhaps  to  justify  this  derivation. 
No.  27.  Caspian  shells,  p.  278.  No.  28.  Luti's  drum,  p. 
2.95i  No.  29.  Santur,  p.  350.  No.  30.  Wax  tapers,  p.  352. 
No.  31.  Ferry-boat  on  the  Araxes,  p.  425.  No.  32.  Lines 
from  the  Pahlaii  MS.  Btindehesh,  noticed  in  p.  15.  This 
passage  is  rendered  in  Anquetil’s  translation,  (Zendavesta, 
Tome  II.  p.  393)  as  follows:  " Le  Khrhe  roud  (le  Klir&e)  a 
“ sa  source  dans  Sepahan,  et  va  dans  1’Odjestan ; il  coule  pr&s 
“du  D6ired  roud;  dans  Sepahan,  on  l’appelle  le  Mesrega 
41  roud."  The  last  words  that  appear  in  the  extract  here 
given  from  my  MS.  are  Aruz  rud,  belonging  to  the  next 
paragraph,  thus  translated,  (ib.)  “L’Arez  roud  est  dans  le 
“Taprestan,”  &c.  This  most  probably  is  the  Hnrhaz  rud 
or  river  llarhaz  of  my  journal  (p.  295);  a river  re- 
sembling this  in  name  at  least,  if  not  in  situation,  is  mentioned 
by  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  (Lib.  xxiii),  “Oates  et  Ham. ret 
“ Meseus  per  arenosas  angustias  qua!  a rubro  prohihent 
“ Caspium  mare,”  &c.  No.  32.  Lines  from  the  Koran,  as 
written  in  ancient  Arabick  or  Cufi  character* ; from  two  of 
the  fine  MSS.  mentioned  in  Voi.  II.  p.  200  These  and 
other  copies  of  the  same  work,  (some  in  letters  nearly  twice 
as  large  as  any  here  exhibited)  were  all,  according  to  the 
vender's  report,  genuine  transcripts  made  by  the  hand  of 
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.Alt,  son  in  law  oFMuhammed  himself;  or  at  least,  hy  the 
hand  of  Husein,  the  prophet’s  grandson.  To  enhance  their 
value,  also,  much  mystery  was  affec  ted  in  the  sale;  as  severe 
punishment,  it  was  said,  awaited  any  Muselmdn  who  should 
allow  the  sacred  volume  to  be  contaminated  by  the  touch  of 
an  infidel.  No.  34.  Certain  figures  or  characters  on  large 
hewn  stones  in  the  palace  of  Saadetabad  near  Isfahan ; of 
these  I had  copied  five  or  six  when  some  doubts  arose  con- 
cerning their  antiquity;  and  my  subsequent  inquiries  ascer- 
tained them  to  be  the  different  stone-cutters  marks  or  (utii) 
aishan ; each  stone  exhibited  one  mark;  and  there  were  others 
which  I did  not  take  the  trouble  of  copying. 


No.  IX. 

Additional  remarks,  corrections  of  errours,  omissions  supplied,  #c. 

VOL.  I.  p.  31.  That  the  Lotos,  a species  of  water-lily  or 
nymphaa  is  now  venerated  in  some  countries  of  Asia,  as 
as  it  was  formerly  in  Egypt,  we  learn  from  Sir  Wm.  Jones ; 
his  words  are  quoted  in  note  34,  to  which  I would  add, — 

*'  It  is  re  gar  ed  as  sacred  by  the  Chinese,*  (Sir  George  Staunton’s  Embassy,  Vol  II. 
p.  301).  Mr.  Ellis  mentions  a temple  with  idols,  of  which  “the  most  remarkable  were 
41  the  God  Fo  and  the  Universal  Mother , both  seated  on  the  lotus,"  (Journal  of  an 
Embassy,  to  China,  p.  *234).  Dr.  Hager,  in  his  " Numismatique  Chinoise,”  delineates 
a vase  made  of  the  very  hard  and  beautiful  stone  called  yu;  its  form  represents  the 
full  blown  flower  of  the  water-lily,  and  Dr.  H.  remarks  (p.  160)  " Le  nenuphar  ou 
“ nympheta  de  I t Chine  y est  tresestime.”  We  find  it  consecrated  by  the  fire-wor- 
s^ipping  Persians,  to  An  an,  one  of  the  principal  spirits  or  Anuhaspand  t,  11  Le  nenufar 
**a  Aban^tZenda vesta, Tome  II.  p.  407);  and  I have  already  noticed  the  lotos  among 
the  ancient  sculp  ores  of  Perscpolis,  (Vol.  II.  p.  2->5,  PI.  XLI).  The  lotos,  says  Dr. 
Shaw,  (Travels,  pp  401, 40*2;  edit.  1738)  is  the  favourite  vegetable  symbol  (of  the  old 
Egyptians);  it  attends  the  motiousof  the  sun,  lies  underwater  in  his  absence,  “and  has 
its  flowers,  leaves,  fruit  and  root  of  the  same  round  figure,  with  that  luminary.”  Thus 
between  the  Xtlufar  ( ijbJ  or  Persian  Nympba*a)and  the  sun.  such  a sympathy  exists 
as  might  well  have  recommended  that  aquatick  plant  to  those  who  adored  the  visible 
fountain  of  heat  aud  light ; for  at  sunrise  it  lifts  its  head  above  the  water,  and  at  sunset 
hides  it  below,  as  we  learn  from  the  Diet.  Rurhtin  * Kutea,  and  from  Hlmd ALLAH, 
who  having  noticed  that  it  emerges  by  dav,  and  conceals  itself  in  the  water  by  night, 
quotes  the  following  lines.  “ If  you  pass  in  the  uiglit  season  through  a garden  where 
**  the  A ttijar  is  beneath  the  water;  it  lifts  its  head  above  the  surface,  mistaking  your 
^lovely  countenance  for  the  suit." 

/jLi  yii  v_r~ 
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Thus  a Persian  poet,  celebn  ling  the  beauty  of  Yusrf,  (the  patriarch  Joseph)  says  that 
hi*  brightness  caused  the  Ntlufor  to  emerge  from  the  water;  “par  un  trait  rle  la  lumirre 
11  qui  6cln*oit  »ur  sou  visage  il  fit  sorlir  Ip  Niloufar  des  eauxdu  Nil."  bo  L)  Ilerbelol 
(in  Niloufir)  has  expressed  iIip  sense  ol  these  lines  ; 

<— a!  <— ) 

assigning  th«  us,  iiy  mistake,  to  iTie  “ Pueto  Nadhami  ou  Nezami;"  they  occur  ni  J a mi's 
celebrated  poem  ou  the  loves  of  Joseph  and  Zem'kha'. 


Vol.  I.  p.  49-  The  confusion  of  Solomon  with  Jeushi'o 
lias  been  often  noticed  in  this  work;  but  some  Persian  com- 
mentators on  the  Tohfut  al  Irdkqin  of  Kh  ak  a’ni,  the  Seconder 
Numeh  of  Niza'mj,  and  other  works,  deliver  rules  for  dis- 
tinguishing one  from  the  other:  they  inform  us  that  when 
the  wonderful  ring-seal,  the  wind  which  was  obedient  to 
command,  and  some  other  attributes  are  mentioned,  Solomon 
is  denoted ; but  if  wine  and  drinking-vessels  (<iJUj  j vW.  then 
Jchshi'd  must  he  understood;  but  this  does  not  always 
ascertain  the  distinction.  Ma’fiz  assigns  a ring-seal  both 
to  Solomon  (^lU-.  and  to  Jemsmi'd  (ju£**»-  ^U.). 

Vol.  I.  p.  110.  Professor  Haughton,  of  the  East  India  Col- 
lege, at  llayleybury,  possesses  a valuable  MS.  copy  of  the 
Dabistdn,  which  he  obligingly  shewed  to  me  (in  1821),  and 
from  which  it  would  appear  that  the  author  was  Mu'bed 
Sha'h  (.Lijjj.),  and  that  Mohsan  Fa'ni  was  only  a poet 
quoted  in  the  beginning. 

Vol.  |.  p.  422.  Concerning  the  Tomb  of  Darnel,  See  a w Notice  of  some  remarkable  -*• 
“antiquities  found  among  the  ruins  of  Susa,  in  Persia;"  published  from  the  very  interv 
eating  journal  of  a friend  by  Mr.  Walpole  in  his  Collection  of  Travels,  S c.  (Vol.  II. 
p.  420);  and  the  extract  from  a Persian  manuscript  which  be  honoured  me  by  insert- 
ing in  the  same  work,  p.  128. 

Vol.  T.  pp  18 1,  438.  We  learn  from  Adu’l  farajk  that  Sulta'h  Ghvath 
a’DI'N,  (in  the  thirteenth  century  of  our  era),  intended  to  coin  money  •►earing  the 
image  of  his  wife;  when  it  was  recommended  that  he  should  rather  adopt  the  figure  of 
a lion  with  the  sun  above  him,  as  relating  to  her  horoscope  Arc. 

1 i If  1 ^1  ^ ^ 

“ ut  imaginem  ipsius  (uxoris)  monel  a;  iuiprimi  vrljet,  d.dtim  r*t  a idem  ci 
McoinidUOi,  ut  figuratu  Leonis,  cui  iusideret  Sol,  ertiugeret,  ut  ita  lioroscopum  ipsius 
“ referret,”  &c.  Seethe  ••  Hhtoria  Dynast  iaruoi,”  published  in  Vfahick  and  Latin, 
by  the  learned  Pococke,  p.  487  (Arab.)  and  p.  3l9(Lat.)  Oxon.  106‘J.  But  this  anec- 
dote is  not  recorded  in  the  Syriac k Chronicle  of  the  same  historian,  Gregory  Ahul- 
faraje,  or  liar  llehrtcus,  which  Bruns  and  Kirsch  published  in  S«riavk  and  l.  din,  Lips. 
1788i  Iroin  the  Bodleian  MS  I have  already  mentioned  (Vni.III.  p.  338  , that  a Lion 
ami  Sun  constitute  the  mshtin,  or  device  of  that  star  or  mark  of  di>tim  lion  with  which 
the  Persiau  monarch  has  decorated  some  Europvau  ministers,  and  military  othcer*. 
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Vol.  1.  p.  2‘0.  Add  lo  note  21.  Dr.  Fryer  having  inquired  the  meaning  of  seven! 
figuie*  on  loadstones  in  Persia,  learned  that  the  lion  denoted  one  who  had  died  “in 
flic  stmivtli  of  bis  ipe."  (Twreh,  p.  258).  The  graves  of  those  Thebans  who  had 
fallen  iu  battle  against  Philip  were  marked  by  the  figure  of  a Lion,  to  express  their 
hernick  magnanimity . Etktijp a bi  c zterny  avrw  Xcwv,  tptcxn  b'ar  o rwv  at&pvv  fiaXu rra 
Tor  $*fiov.  i Puusau.  Brcot.  40;. 

Vol.  II.  p 77.  Many  ingenious  waiters  have  proved,  from  texts  of  the  Bible  and 
classical  authority,  that  among  Eastern  nations  it  was  a very  ancient  custom  to  improve 
the  natural  appearance  by  cosmetick  applications.  See  the  second  book  of  Kings  fell, 
ix.  30),  Jeremiah  (iv.  30),  ami  Ezekiel  fxxiii.  40);  Xenophon's  ofSaXp**  aroypa^tj, 
(Cyrop.  1.  3),  also  Heliodoru*.  Pliny,  Clemens  Alexandrians,  Josephus,  Herodian,  Ac. 
To  these  may  be  added  some  Rabbinical  commentators,  (See  Scbroeder  De  Vestitu 
Mulierum  Hebrtvarum,  p.  302',  and  other  writers  who  have  not,  pci  haps,  l>een  hitherto 
quoted,  although  1 find  iu  their  works  many  curious  passages  by  which  this  snbjert 
might  be  illustrated.  Even  among  the  savages  of  America  cosmeticks  appear  in  general 
use;  hut  my  present  limits  restrict  me  to  the  not  ice  of  those  substances,  partly  described 
iu  Vol.  II  p.  77 ; hinnd,  by  which  in  Persia  a deep  orange  or  reddish  tint  is  given  to 
the  nails,  hands  and  feel ; and  wasmah,  which  assists  the  hinnd  in  rendering  the  hair 
most  intensely  black;  but  if  in  the  application  one  predominate,  a ridiculous  effect  will 
ensue;  as  some  of  our  English  gentlemen  ascertained  by  experiment;  the  hair  becom- 
ing blue,  red  or  purple.  From  a Persian  reckoned  skilful  in  managing  this  dye,  I re- 
ceived the  following  instructions — of  the  hinnd  lake  about  a small  tea  cup  full;  mix 
it  well  with  cold  water;  and  lay  it  thickly  on  the  beard  (or  hair  of  the  head);  after  half 
or  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  when  almost  dry,  wash  it  quite  off ; then  apply  in  like 
mauner,  the  blue  wasmoh  or  rang:,  (See  Vol.  II.  p.  77),  which  it  is  adviseable  to  uiix 
with  warm  water,  and  let  it  remain  on  the  hair  au  equal  time, or  until  nearly  dry;  wash 
all  off  and  the  process  (generally  performed  in  the  bath)  will  be  complete.  That 
painted  ka/mddn  or  pencase,  from  which  I copied  the  nuptial  procession  in  PI.  LXXXI, 
No.  10,  exhibits  on  one  side  a representation  of  the  hinnd  bandi,  or  application  of  this 
red  dye  to  the  bride's  feet  and  hands;  a custom  always  practised  on  the  niglrt  (thence 
styled  sheb  hinnd  bandi  immediately  preceding  the  arusi  W) 

or  nuptials.  We  see,  by  candlelight,  the  bride  and  several  girls  sealed  on  fine  cuipeis, 
>n  a chamber  of  the  harem  {.pj*-  or  andcrun  the  interior  apartments  allotted 

to  women);  other  females  are  standing,  all  unveiled;  a young  boy,  perhaps  a brother, 
kneels  before  the  bride,  and  applies  to  the  soles  of  her  feet  some  hinnd,  taken  from  a 
bowl  which  an  old  w man  places  near  him  with  one  hand,  whilst  in  the  other  she  holds 
an  ajtdbeh  or  water-ewer,  with  a long  spout.  But  from  the  MS.  Ttbknt  A dtri,  a work 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  it  appears  that  females  were  most  commonly  employed  in 
the  hinnd  bandi;  hiiH  that  she  who  applied  this  dye  lo  the  hands  or  feet  of  any  person, 
frequently  moistened  her  finger  with  spittle  by  touching  her  own  tongue. 

ij*-*  c-j1-  b *xx;j  j*  *^{  ) j3. 

Ji  c:  from  which  circumstance  au  extraordinary  medicinal  virtue 

was  accidentally  discovered  in  the  Ainito.  Among  various  cosmetick  recipes  given  by 
Sun  km  ad'pi*  N,  a writer  of  the  eleventh  century,  (See  p.  550,  note  5),  we  find  hinnd 
often  mentioned;  and  its  use,  (with  wasmah  or  indigo)  in  staining  the  hair,  is  taught 
nearly  after  the  manner  which  1 have  above  described.  He  recommends  that  it  should 
ire  left  one  hour  on  the  hair,  then  washed  otf,  and  the  colour,  says  he,  will  be  beautiful. 

^ j jJy£j  Snrnieh  (See  Vol.  II.  p.  444), 

is  chit  flv  used  tor  the  pui|H>v  of  giving  additional  beauty  or  brilliancy  to  the  eyes  ; 
but  it  is  also  reckoned  efficacious  in  strengthening  the  sight.  I have  seen  little  infants 
quite  disfigured  by  the  quantity  of  this  black  composition  with  which  their  eyes  were 
bedaubed.  When  judiciously  applied  lo  the  eyelashes  ol  a pretty  woman,  it  produces 
an  agreeable  effect;  and  that  the  eyes  may  appear  of  considerable  length,  a bLtkline 
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i«  drawn  from  the  corner  of  each ; for,  a*  the  Clieval'er  D*  \rvieux  observe*,  in  hit 
entertaining  “ Memoircs,”  (Tome  III.  p *297;  Paris,  1736),  "la  grande  keau'e  dc» 
**  dames  \ rubes,  el  He  tonics  les  femmes  de  1‘Orient,  est  d avoir  dr  u rands  scut  uoirs, 
" bien  fendu%,  eta  fleur  de  i£te."  He  mentions  also  the  flowers  and  grotesquea  painted 
on  their  hands  and  arms;  but  the  Persian  ladies  do  u»t  confine  these  ornament*  to  the 
face,  the  back  of  the  hands,  or  the  arms;  they  are  often  stained  on  the  skin  in  a |*er- 
pemlirular  line  between  the  chin  and  the  waist;  on  the  bosom,  and  even  on  the  instep 
of  the  foot;  in  little  figures  of  stars,  birds,  quadrupeds,  trees,  flowers,  and,  chiefly  on 
the  face,  in  dark  spots  resembling  moles,  the  mouchta  or  patches  formerly  used  by 
French  and  English  ladies  Those  figures  of  animals,  trees  and  flowers,  highly  con- 
tribute, the  Persians  think,  to  beauty  ; and  as  the  ingenious  Chevalier  »b  *ve  quoted 
tays  on  this  subject,  Mil  lie  taut  pas  disputer  d*s  gouts."  That  the  Egyptian  brides  are 
decorated  in  the  same  manner,  we  learu  from  Perry's  “View  of  the  Levant,"  fp  *260). 
Surmeh,  hinnn  and  icismah  are  conspicuous  among  the  seven  chief  articles  of  a Persian 
toilette,  (See  B urban  i Katen  in  ■— Sj  also  in  sjyj,  &C.)  ; all  these  were, 

probably,  well  known  to  the  ancient  Egyptians,  a quantity  of  the  powder  and  a bod* 
kin  used  in  tinging  the  e\es  rand  resembling  those  now  in  use)  were  taken  out  of  the 
catacombs  at  Sikkar.i,  (Shaw,  p *295).  That  the  nails  of  mummies  apjnrar  stained  with 
hinnn  has  been  noticed  by  Olivier  and  many  others.  From  the  Egyptians,  we  may 
suppose,  the  ancient  Greeks  learned  to  use  these  cosmeticks;  on  one  of  the  Hamilton 
▼ases  a lady  is  seen  painting  her  face;  every  classical  reader  will  recollect  the  epithet 
01  rosy-fingered”  applied  to  Aurora,  '*po*o$arrvXoi  ijui ;”  and  Pindar  (Olymp  VI),  calls 
Ceres  **  foiriKOTreZa,’  or  “ red-footed.”  The  Persians  may  have  learned  to  use  them 
from  the  Medes;  and  we  find  that  of  four  virgins  presented  to  Cyrus  the  younger,  one 
alone,  Milto  or  Aspasia,  confided  in  the  power  of  native  loveliness,  and  was  preferred, 
unadorned,  to  her  competitors,  who  had  painted  their  faces  wiih  various-coloured 
preparation*,  (iinrciroiiciXpr^ai  ra  irpotrura  rvrpi\j/tei  ecu  fappnicott,  /El tail.  Var.  Hist, 
xii.  1).  It  must  not  be  imigiited  that  in  Persia  these  cosinetiik  arts  are  practised  by 
females  only;  the  men,  will*  few  exceptions,  whatever  be  their  rank,  age  or  complex- 
ion, blacken  the  beard  and  hair  in  tile  manner  above  described;  and  tinge  the  nails 
and  bauds  with  the  reddish  dye  of  hinnd.  Thus  in  former  times,  Astvagvs  king  of 
Media,  (sainted  his  face  and  eyes,  (according  to  Xenophon,  Cyrop.  I.  3),  and  Herod 
stained  hi»  hair  (fiain-oficvbt  rat  xo/iar)  that  he  might  apfiear  young,  as  we  learu  from 
Josephus,  (De  Bello  Jud.  1. 17 u But  this  subject  would  occupy  a volume. 

Vol.  IT.  p.  165.  Respecting  the  beauty  of  Persiau  women,  in  former  ages,  see  VoU 
III.  pp.  355,350. 

Vol  II.  p 206.  Scra\  Bahram,  or  Srr  i ab  i Dahr/tm  as  1 *iaT* 

seen  the  name  written. 

Vol.  If.  p.  305.  Few  places  appear  under  a greater  number  of  names  than  Ftrtz&bid, 
or  the  “ Residence  of  Victory; ' but  this  variety  may  be  traced  in  different  MSS.  to  the 
inaccurac*  of  transcribers,  and  the  change  of  Persian  letters  into  others  more  suited 
to  Arabian  organs.  We  find  this  city  called  Jur,  Kkur,  Jureh,  Khureh,  and  Jiiztki 
•Iso  G(tr,  and  ^according  to  the  Diet.  Burhan  i Katea ) Guin  or  Gurtn  (^jO*  The 
name  Ftruzabad  is  comparatively  modern;  having  been  given  by  Azzad  ad  doulkh, 
in  the  tenth  century, to  a city  founded  almost  fifteen  hundred  years  before,  as  we  learn 
from  it  amd allaii.  " It  was  originally  constructed,”  says  that  geographer,  “ by 
* Bauman,  the  son  of  Isfendya'r,  who  called  it  Khur.” 

. , ..  i*l;  js? ) ^ JXf> 

there  he  built  a cousioerulde  eilifice  called  /Incan  or  the  palace.  But  Alexander, 
finding  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  possession  of  this  place,  caused  it  to  be  mandated, 
>0  that  the  city  via,  ruined  and  became  a lake  j Xi  jfl  ^1. 
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Ardasin'r  Rabrka'n  (some  centuries  after)  employed  an  artist  in  draining  this  fake; 
but  a chain  bavins  yielded  to  the  Haters  fatting  violently  at  a narrow  passage,  the  un- 
fortunate artist  was  overwhelmed  anil  de»t rosed  ; the  lake  having  been  drained,  Ar- 
D ash  fit  built  on  the  dry  land  a city,  which  was  called  Ardashir  Khwth.  The  air 
of  this  place  is  warm  and  not  salubrious,  but  its  rose-water  is  of  unrivalled  excellence. 
In  some  copies  of  Ham  da  i.i,ah’8  JSuihat  at  Kulub,  the  name  Khur  appears  Jur,  and 
that  river  which  inundated  the  city  is  called  Khan  ikon  (^Uj^L),  J.wikan 
or  hhaifiin  according  to  diffcreul  MSS.  which  add  that  it*  modern  name  is 

Brrbrah  (j^j)  or  Brzb:ah  The  historian  Tabri  celebrates  Jur  (or  Khur  ) 

as  a delightlui  place;  and  its  gufab  or  rose  water  as  most  excellent;  “ there,**  he  says, 
" ArdasmCr  fixed  his  abode,  and  erected  a palace  or  villa,  and  a fortification,  which 
u was  called  Tair  bat;  and  he  al-o  built  a fire  temple  and  reposed  himself  at  this  place.’* 

3 JV/^  if '} 3 W' J-5  3 •*/  V)  L&.3*-  ^ 

LsM  ij  j jj£  Iaj  <ul>.  yUl 

But  the  name  Tair  bat  I find  differently  written  in  the  MS.  Diet.  Jt  hangiri ; which 
informs  us  that  Tarb&li  (^liy)  was  a lofty  edifice  constructed  by  Ardashi'r  Ba- 
ber, on  the  eastern  side  »l  Gain  or  Gucin  a city  in  Pars,  which  after  the 

Arabian  manner  is  called  Juin  or  Jurin  y>-)»  From  some  persons  at  Shiraz  I beard, 
that  « certain  spot  between  mountains  near  Fhuzabad  is  named  the  Tang  i zinjir 
t— £u)»  or  ** narrow  pas*  of  the  chain;”  in  commemoration,  perhaps,  of  ihe 
circumstance  above  recorded  by  Hamdaluah.  In  the  city,  Colonel  DArcy  found 
considerable  ruins  of  ancient  edifices,  probably  the  fire-temple  or  palace  erected  by 
ArdasHI'r;  and  near  it  two  tablets  sculptured  in  the  rock;  one  of  which  represents 
(.i'll  from  his  delineation  I do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce)  Ardashi’h  admitting  his  son 
Sll  a pu  r to  a participation  in  the  royal  diadem,  which  both  hold,  each  with  one  hand, 
over  a fire  altar  standing  between  them.  The  other  sculpture  represents  a combat, 
already  nieutioned  iu  Vol.  II.  p.  205. 

Vol.  II.  pp.  233,  234.  The  terrace;  the  stupendous  hall  of  columns,  and  the  exca- 
vated sepulchres  of  ancient  kings  at  Istakhr  or  rersepolis. — “Un  silence  fuuehre  regnoit 
“ dans  les  airs  et  sur  la  montagne.  La  tune  r6fl6chissoit  sur  la  grande  plate-forme 
" I’nmbre  des  hautes  colonnes  qui  s clevoient  de  la  terrasse  presque  jusqu'  aux  nuts* 
“ Ces  triotes  phares  dont  le  nombre  pemvoit  a peine  sc  compter  n’fitoicnt  converts 
u d’aucuit  toil ; et  leurs  chapiteaux,  d une  architecture  inconnue  dans  les  annales  de 
“ la  terre,  servoient  de  retraitc  aux  oisraux  nocturnes,  qui,  al!arm£s  a I approche  de 
u taut  de  mondr,  seiifuirent  c*n  croassant/*  (Vatliek,  p.  182.  Lond.  1813  . If  real  or 
probable  history  should  not  have  excited  a sufficient  interest  concerning  these  deserted 
ruins,  let  the  future  traveller,  before  he  visit  tln  m,  read  even  once,  (if  he  can  be  satis- 
fied with  reading  only  once)  that  inimitable  fiction,  the  tale  of  “ Vatliek,"  a**  published 
in  the  author’s  original  French.  It  makes  us  expect  in  the  sepulchral  chambers  of 
rer$rpolis,an“c»c&lter  de  marbrepoli,”  leading  to  the  “ palais  du  feu  souterrein  ;**  and 
it  fills  the  place  of  Cyrus  and  Darius,  of  Alexander  and  his  lovely  Thais,  and  of  other 
illustrious  personages  who  formerly  occupied  the  11  Hall  of  Columns,”  with  a multi- 
tude of  extraordinary  forms,  that  astonish,  delight,  and  dazzle  the  imagination. 

Vol.  IT.  p.  456.  That  eminent  geographer,  M.  Barbif*  du  Bocage,  referring  to  a pas- 
sage of  Pliuy,  (/*  Mr-gala  appellatur  locus,  arduo  moolis  a scen.su  per  gradu-,”  Ac.  Nat. 
Hist.  VI.  26  , sa>s  " En  effei,pour  sorlir  de  la  Per*r,  »•!  rntrerdans  la  Medic,  il  falloit 
passer  par  un  endroit  que  Pliiic  appetle  la  Grand  Echtlle,  parce  que,  dil  ii,  il  est 
*'  Iaill6  eu  forme  de  gradins  et  on  ne  truuve  rieu  de  sembl.dde  sur  la  route  qui  de 
“ L’liiraz  conduit  k Ispahan,*  (Analyse,  Ac.  annexed  to  Ste.  Croix's  Exam.  Crit.  de« 
Uist.  d'Alcxandre,  p.  810;  2de  edit.  1804),  Now  the  mountain  Urchins  a> -j I)* 
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of  w fifth  I have  noticed  the  difficult  ascent,  de lives  its  name,  evidently,  from  urchin 
a word  equivalent  In  signification  to  nardeban  {Jujj),  „ stair  case  flight 
Of  steps,  or  ladder,  as  we  learn  from  the  Dictionary  Burhtui  i ‘ Ha  tea. 

\oI.  Iff.  p.  10-  Hamdallahs  statement  of  the  distances  between  Isfahan  and 
other  places  in  Irak  Ajcm.  Ardcstan  of  farsabgs;  liuiugtrd  in  the 

greater  Lur,  ( i — 'j;'c  ^ A~*f  '■  45  f. : Burvgrrd  in  the  lesser  Lur,  ( : £ Ji  ) 

CO  f. ; Jcrhidck„n  (^lijbys-)  31  farsangs  auri  a half,  (pfij  } ; /),. 

lijdn  33  f.;  Rat  {^j)  80  f. ; Shahr  Firiuan  jt“)  a f 5 &£**  (»yLi) 

04  f. ; Sultanioh  (ajJU=1_)  tiKJ  f : Kazcin  (vy.>)>)  92  f ; A urn  ( j ) 52  f. ; Kumishck 
(a^«j  on  the  borders  of  Fart  fjuj li  jjt)  J4  f. : Cathun  32  f.;  Lurdejun 

(iih'O')  in  Sr»T*vr  Lur,  35  f. : Naim  (j2ai)  20  f.;  Nttin  ) 20  f.; 
Kukarand  74  f. ; Hamad, in  »-2  farsangs.  The  TJe/r/ri*  here  men- 

liotied  appears  in  some  copies  Delikktin  and  far  Lurdejun  I lind  Ktrukdn 

{^xf)  or  > a‘“f  Off  MS.  adds  the  distaucc  between  Isfahan  aud 

Karkh  GjS)  45  farsangs. 

Vol.  Ilf.  p.  74.  The  form  bashed  has  long  been  used  by  Persiaus : wc  find,  accord, 
ing  to  Pietro  della  Valle  ( Lrttera  6 da  Sphahan  ),  that  in  1010,  the  people  wishing 
increase  to  the  prosperity  of  Shah  Abba's,  esclninied  “ Dualet  i Seiak  Abbas  ziadb 
“ basted!'  which  we  may  express  in  Persian  characters  AijJ  ajLj  ijf  ja  t\z,  1-  .1 
and  which  the  Italian  traveller  thus  translates;  "La  prosperity  del  Hi  Abbis  crcscrnte 
“ sia."  The  ba,hrd  now  prevails  universally  in  Persia,  (See  Krancltlins  Tout,  Ac.  p. 
50;  Calcutta,  1788  , and  has  extended  to  neighbouring  countries,  (See  Elphiiistnne's 
Cabul,  p.180),  and  the  wolks  of  other  travellers.  Wc  hud  it  also  in  the  first  line  of  a beau- 
tiful song,  Sukya  fast  i bakiir  1 tit  mubarck  bashed!  A3.U  i_?,La  J (jjL, 

“O  cupbearer!  may  thy  spring  season  be  auspicious."  This  song", amon--  the  musi- 
cians of  Bengal,  is  said  to  be  a favourite;  and  deservedly,  if  I may  judge  from  its  sweet 
and  plaintive  air, of  which  the  notes  are  now  before  me.  But  iad(i>L)  isa  more  ancient 
form;  hence  this  mode  of  felicitation  or  congratulation  is  styied  mubarrk  badi 
If  A'fiz  thus  begins  one  of  his  odes,  Sdkyi!  imrden  i ide  mubarck  bidet! 
luS'j  I — ’j»La  O cupbearer!  may  the  approach  of  this  festival  be  aus- 
picious to  thee!  And  perhaps  bida  is  still  an  older  form;  it  occurs  frequent!  t in  the  Shah 
nameb : thus  * W.  l*>li  sj  and jSf->  \jl>  jli  A doe-  )\  A ",  also 

y J'jy*1- ^ ^ 

Vol.  III.  pp.  88,  91.  Respecting  the  scorpions  of  Cashtm  we  heard  and  doubted  the 
report,  like  Chardin  (Tome  III.  p.  85),  that  those  creatures  would  not  sting  any  person 
who  had  announced  himself  to  them  as  a stranger.  The  same  notion  prevails  here  as 
in  some  (tarts  of  France,  that  the  bruised  scorpion  or  its  oil,  serves  to  cure  the  sting. 
Madame  de  Sevignf,  ill  a letter  of  July  the  8th,  1072,  says  to  her  daughter,  "Je  sous 
“ prie,  quoi  qu’ou  disc,  de  faire  faire  de  i'huile  de  scorpion,  afin  que  nous  trouvions  en 
“ meme  temps,  les  niaux  et  lev  lutdecines."  A note  on  this  passage  informs  us  that 
scorpions  ate  numerous  in  Provence,  but  that  their  oil  is  " souveraine,  a ce  qu’on  dit, 
“coulrc  la  piquure  de  ces  insectes;"  but  some  doubts  of  its  efficacy  seem  implied  in 
“ the  quoi  qu  on  disc,  and  d ce  qit  on  dit. 

Vol.  III.  p.  90.  Srhkm  ad*  di'n  in  his  MS.  A uzkat  Namrh  informs  us,  pn  Ills 
authority  of  old  Fahlaci  writings,  that  in  very  early  limes  the  Persians  took  refuge  and 
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milled  amori;  the  mountains  of  Cdthdn , which  place  on  that  account,  was  styled  Cat 
ushiutt , or  the  King's  dwelling. 

*—•**-•  J •>&/  j 

An  historical  MS.  (beginning  with  .«$  jju,  ant| 

composed  about  the  year  enumerates  Cdthdn,  NUhapur  anil  Macran,  * mong 

cities  of  which  the  foundation  has  been  ascribed  by  some  to  Tahmu'ras. 

^ ^>jy uu*  ji*  \>Jf~  > 

this  would  place  the  origin  of  Cathan  in  the  ninth  century,  at  least,  before  Christ. 

Vol.  III.  p.  112.  According  to  II amdali.au,  " the  CliA  Alburz  is  an  immense 
“ mountain  atljacent  to  Hub  al  abuib  (or  Derbend ) ; and  mans  mountains  are  con- 
" netted  with  Alburz ; so  that  from  Turkcttan  to  Htj&z  it  forms  a range  extending  in 
“ length  one  thousand  farsangs,  more  or  less;  and  on  this  account,  some  regard  i’  as 
“ the  mountain  of  Kiif.  Its  western  side,  connected  with  the  mountains  of  Gurjntan 
“ nr  Georgia,  is  called  the  Cuh  Lagzi;  and  the  work  entitled  Siir  al  akalltn  relates, 
" that  in  the  (’a A l.ugii  there  are  various  races  of  people;  so  that  altove  seventy  diH'er- 
“ent  languages  (or  dialects)  arc  used  among  them;  and  in  that  mountain  are  many 
“wonderful  objects;  and  when  it  reaches  Shcmih.t  and  Malaliah,  it  is  called  Kali 
“ /tali.  At  Anlakiah  I Antioch)  and  SaktliaA,  it  is  called  Lckam ; there  it  divides 
“ Sham  from  Rum.  When  it  reaches  helwren  Heat  and  Drmethk  (Damascus  i,  it  is 
“called  Lrbnan  (Lebanon),  and  near  Mcccah  ami  Medinah,  it  is  called  A tell  h.’  Its 
“ eastern  side,  connected  with  the  mnuntains  of  Arran  and  Azerbaijan,  is  called  Kelt; 
" and  w hen  it  teaches  to  (Ulan  and  Irak,  it  takes  the  name  of  Ter krhlh  cuh;  it  is  called 
“ Mau-z  when  it  reaches  Kumrth  ami  Mazanderan ; and  originally  Mdzaitderan  was 
“ named  Mate:  endcrun;  and  when  Alburz  reaches  the  province’ of  Khuratm,  it  is 
“ named  Sitnej.” 

aH.'*-  dLuuaj  Jaj  (iS  y cJj-’Ul  <—j'm  J-iX.  y -i-laA  »y^  j^JI 

'\jd'  s— gJyV  1 — j y'yA  j'®*"  ^ 

Jj  j A-dlo-  Vi—'  JV  A , JtMji.  i_yl>  Aytsi  »l» 

tit*"  ti'Vj  •**»■  3 A&U»-  Aaj'ytyi  (.-'1  fol  ^ipi  tfjgtlS,  sA.I  -jUjiSt  JyS 

J)A*H»  A«y  j j ti — tigmt  s/  Jl  yj  y jJjyloo. 

3 fXI  3 ti'V"*  Vi-ASyJ  V®.  J A«yC  |.Lj  Awj  Aa.Iw  y -uSUm'  U y Aajlyi 
X.A  3 V— */“  C!3?“  3 -AAtyi  A-y  y 

dyAasJ  ^yf-  y Ac-'.j-  Jj  A— yjj  y ^\j\  JL*»  a J A ojt 

jyt  J -y  } Jdtf  — y Wy»  y Au'ji  •/  j ' J^it  A_y  jl^s  } 

'H'  cA-lA  A-V  C'3?-  3 ' •Jj#  cOlAijy*  J-»'  c.ilpA-jl  • y Aji  'y^. 

(MS.  A’wrAfl/  <i/  Cuiub.  Cbapt.  of  Mountaios;. 

Vol.  Ill  p.  114.  The  four  MS  copies  of  Ni  zami  s work  collated  in  quoting  this 
hyperbole,  differ  as  usual;  two  have yy>  kur,  a blind  man;  one  A tj  gurbnh,  a cat,  and 
one  *hakhti,  a person,  any  one.  Ac.;  and  for  Sipahin  (^Ula-.),  as  ia  the 

best  copy,  one  MS.  reach  ^Vft*!  Isfahan. 


Vol.  III.  p.  1 / 3.  However  much  a Persian  may  like  or  admire  any  object,  lie  rarely 
ventures  to  express  his  ml  opinion  until  he  has  ascertained  what  his  superiors  think 
concerning  it;  to  lean,  this  he  begins  with  the  common  negative  phrase  bad  nitt 
(ti— A.’  At “ it  is  not  had."  Should  the  superior  seem  to  approve,  lie  then  declares 


belkeh  khub  til  (0— jji  a£j) 


‘ nav,  it  is  y;oodr’  and  ou  further  marks  of  appro* 

4 1) 
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Iialion  lie  exclaims  Wallah!  kheily  khiib  tit!  ( “ By  Allah!  it 
**  is  extremely  good,  superlatively  excellent.*’  In  this  manner,  using  “bad’'  for  “good" 
he  would  disparage  the  very  same  object,  should  his  first  negative  elicit  from  the  su- 
perior auy  sign  of  disapprobation. 

Vol.  III.  p.  238.  Marzeb'm  " a l°rd  °f  •he  tnarches  /’  this,  with  many  other 

Persian  words,  mav  be  found  in  the  Talmud,  (cap.  I.  Mrgill<i  ) thus  expressed  in 
Hebrew  letters,  ( Alarzbeni ),  signifying,  savs  the  learned  Kel.md  (Dissert,  ix> 

“ prefect ii in  provmciae  vel  regioui  in finibus  imperii sit*,"  (See  also  Castelli  Lexic.  cof 
3537).  The  Persian  term  is  compounded  of  marz  (ji^-c),  the  boundary  or  border  of 
a country;  and  bin  (^V)*  a keeper  of  guardian,  which  we  see  added  in  the  same  sense 
to  form  bfeh  bnn  a gardener,  Ac.  AJarz  is  aim  written  tnarj  (^*)» 

resembling  both  in  sense  and  sound  our  English  word  marches ; (lie  borders,  limits,  or 
confines  of  n country.  With  this  signification  Dr.  Johnson  docs  not  allow  the  singular 
march.  Yet  I find  it  thus  used  in  Holinshed's  old  chronicle,  (Hist,  of  Scotland,  p. 
255,  edit,  of  1577 \ “ In  the  middest  of  Stmiemore  there  shall  he  a crosse  set  up, with 
*♦  the  king  of  England’s  image  on  the  one  side,  and  the  king  of  Scotland's  on  the  other, 
u to  signifie  that  the  one  is  umche  to  England,  aud  the  other  to  Scotland." 

Vol.  HI.  p.  238.  I must  here  correct  an  errour  in  my  fir^t  work,  (the  Persian  Mis- 
cellanies, p.  98)  where,  on  the  authority  of  Father  Angelo, a castle  in  the  south  of  Persia 
is  described  as  a venerable  monument  commemorating  Rustam's  triumph  over  the 
Dl  y | S&fi’d;  but  Angelo  was  deceived,  like  two  other  very  ingenious  travellers,  by 

the  name  of  Kelaah  Sefid  or  •he  “ White  Fortress;"  situate  (as  the  map 

in  Vol.  II.  will  show',  near  Fahlidn.  between  Shiraz  and  the  borders  of  Khtizistan  nr 
Stcdanu;  here,  says  Angelo,  occurred  tbegigantick  combats  of  Rustam  with  the  white 
ritemou,  according  to  fabulous  tradition  and  the  accounts  given  by  Firdausi  in  his 
Shah  n itnch,  (“  git  combaltimenli  giganteschi  di  Rustam  col  Demonio  Bianco/*  Arc. 
Ciuzophyl.  Pers.  p.  127).  **  I*  is  pretended/*  says  Chardin,  “ that  here,  in  the  Chateau 
du  Demon  Blanc)  the  while  daiuoii  imprisoned  the  giant  Rustam  or  Hercules,  after 
u battles  of  long  duration/'  et  il*  pretendent  que  cVst  ou  il  euferma  le  geaut  Rustam 
«.  ou  Merit de,  a pres  des  longs  combats/’ (Voyages,  Tome  IX.  p.  100,  Rouen,  1723\ 
Kwnipfer  also  regarded  the  A cloak  Sefid  us  a monument  of  that  illustrious  personage’ 
the  white  giant ; **  lotidcm  leucis  progredientibus  occurruut  rudera  Joiw  Ajali  Kelai 
•*  Scjiid,  i.  e.  arch  aline  a Dice  Sefiid,  illustri  apud  Persas  cacodamionc 

“txlruclw?,  multisque  giganlomachiac  fabulis  inclyla*/*  (Amcenit.  Exot.  p.  365’.  I 
mu,l  here  remark,  ou  the  authority  of  well-informed  Persians,  that  this  quadrangular 
lock  is  in vc r styled  the  White  Dive's  Castle,  but  simply  Kelaah  or  Viz  i Sefid,  or  in 
Arabick  MSS.  Kelaah  ftcidha  (Law)*  all  signifying  the  "While  Fortress;”  and  with 
deference  to  Chardin,  I may  observe  that  the  Dt'v  i Sepi'd never  imprisoned  Rustam 
), ere  or  elsewhere;  and  the* very  work  quoted  by  Fat’  er  Angelo  to  prove  this  place  the 
arefie  of  those  heroes  battles,  will  be  found  to  show  directly  the  reverse,  placing  it  in 
Mu  zander  tin ; indeed,  this  castle  is  not  once  mentioned  in  Firdausi's  poetical  ro- 
mance; although  the  MS.  Tartkh  i Wtsdf  introduces  into  a curious  description  of  il,  a 
verse  from  the  Shah  ndmeh,  AJoL*  j->  J ufp  Viz  i bud  nam  e an  Via  i Sefid , 

•*  there  was  a certain  castle  called  Viz  i Sefid,  or  tne  white  fortress.-  But  this  agrees 
iu  name  only  with  the  castellated  rock  of  which  Angelo,  Chardin  and  Ksempfer  have 
»pokt  n ; and  has  not  in  anv  degree  a reference  to  the  White  Damon's  habitation : which 
was  a cavern  iu  Mdzandcrdn  J,uor  to  the  spot  where  he  and  Rustam  fought,  for  the 
subject  of  this  verse  is  a castle  at  Sabzror  ( in  Khurasan,  as  we  learn  from  the 
Jehanftri  and  tiurh . in  l Katea  (in  Ila/t  aklia ,«ml  oilier  worlu.  Respecting 

the  southern  edifice  or  rock,  described  by  the  travellers  above  quoted,  we  are  author- 
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iyf ri  to  derive  its  name  from  the  white  stone  which  composes  it;  tlm§  Edri'si  (Clim. 
HI.  sert.  7‘»  inform*  »»■*  that  this  place  was  called  lid  i ha  or  “white/*  because  the 
castle,  from  its  whiteness,  was  visible  at  a great  distance. 

J M IaL&M  \ju>  liiUlS  ^ CL-.’A-a  Uj\  y 

M Reid  ha  is  a small  city,  say*  It  AMUALLAit,  (ch.  12;  and  has  a white  soil ; thence  the 
“ place  is  called  Jieidha 

A jW'S.  Iy>l  * l^Aw  t.“  J C LdiW 

(See  also  Abu’l  fkda’,  the  Ms.  Stir  at  Mad,  Arc),  According  to  the  whole  lenonr 
of  Persian  history  anti  romance,  Ityrcania  or  M.ir.endrrdn  was  in  early  ages  inhabited 
by  a warlike  race,  win#  bravely  defended  their  country  from  invasion,  under  certain 
chiefs, ( mar/ibuiis  or  lords  of  the  marches)  whom  their  enemies  represented  as  Dim , 
daemons  or  '•rants,  equally  hideous  as  ferocious.  But  many  Persian  dictionaries  divest 
the  word  dirt  of  its  had  syndication,  by  allowing  it  to  imply  “a  valiant  warrior/'  (See 
the  Sururi,  Jehanghi,  Rurhdn  i halt  a,  Arc.  in  j£j).  Of  whatever  kind  were  the 
ancient  .Vu/.tudai  i us,  it  is  acknowledged  by  Fikdadsi  that  the  bravest  Persians 
dreaded  to  encounter  them.  Yet  Ca  i Oats  (Darius  the  Mede)  was  tempted  io  invade 
their  country,  by  the  praises  of  it  which  a minstrel  sang  In  bis  lute  in  the  followin'* 
words:  “ Let  the  king  consider  the  delights  of  Mantndtr&n;  and  may  that  country 
“ Nourish  during  all  eternity ! for  in  its  gardens  roses  ever  blew,  and  even  its  mountains 
“ are  covered  with  hyacinths  and  tulips.  Its  land  abound*  in  all  the  beauties  of  mifure; 
*«  its  c limate  is  salubrious, and  lero|*n»tf;  neither  too  w.trtn  nor  loo  s old;  it  is  a region 
« of  perpetual  spring;  lliere  in  shady  bowers  the  nightingale  ever  sings;  there  the  lawn 
«»  hikI  nut  el  ope  incessantly  wander  among  the  vallies;  every  spot  throughout  flic  whole 
« year  is  embellished  and  perfumed  with  Howcrs;  the  very  brook*  of  that  country  seem 
« to  be  rivulets  of  rose-water,  so  much  does  their  exquisite  fragrance  delight  the  soul. 
« During  the  winter  months,  us  at  all  other  seasons,  Hie  ground  is  enamelled,  and  flic 
••  batiks  of  murmuring  streams  ^miU?  with  variegated  flowers;  in  all  quarters  the  plea- 
••  sures  of  the  chase  may  he  enjoyed;  all  pines  abound  with  money;  line  stuffs  for 
" garments,  ami  every  other  article  necessary  tor  comfort  or  for  luxury.  There  all  the 
“attendants  are  lovely  damsels  wearing  golden  coronets;  and  ull  the  men  illustrious 
<«  warriors,  whose  girdles  are  studded  with  gold;  and  nothing  but  a wilful  perverseness 
“of  mind,  or  corporeal  infirmity,  can  hinder  a person  from  being  chearful  and  Inppy 
« in  Mb  tender  An.*’  Such  is  a translation,  almost  literal,  made  from  the  MS.  Shah 
ndnu h,  alter  a collation  of  four  copies,  differing,  hut  not  materially, in  many  passages. 
The  'iqu»  l informs  us  that  Ca  us  immediately  resolved  to  invade  Ji4xriMfrrait,  not- 
withstanding Ibe  remonstrances  of  bis  chiefs ; for  “ none  of  them  wished  to  combat 
“with  the  Dim,'  (i/j \jj  fJJ  who,  it  appears,  defeated  the  inva- 

ders, and  would  have  destroyed  Ca'us  ami  all  hi*  Persians,  had  nut  IUjst  am  by  extra- 
ordinary exertions  delivered  th  in  fiom  those  northern  barbarians, and  slain  their  chief 
hem,  the  Di  v l Skpi  I>.  In  its  good  sense  (of  a brave  warrior  , J find  the  word  dire 
affected  h * a title  by  A1  a tender  am  chiefs  within  three  or  four  ceutuncs;  as  Shams 
ad*  din  Dt  v (*£%>  ^AjI  Alwand  Dl'v  (y£d  and  others  mentioned 

in  the  Tarihh  Abba&i and  ddfeient  MSS, 

Vol,  III.  p.  273.  The  picture  of  Diana  wax,  probably,  executed  by  John  the  Dutch- 
man, who,  as  Herbert  informs  us,  (Trav.  p.  1ST,  had  employed  his  ingenuity  at  Ash- 
raj,  “ to  the  admiration  of  the  Persians  and  his  own  advantage/’ 

Vol.  HI.  p.  305.  “ Ii  is  easier  for  a camel  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a needle.  Arc.* 
(St.  Matthew,  six.  24 ; see  also  St.  Mark,  x.  25,  and  St.  Luke,  viii.  25).  In  some  Chal- 
dean proverbs  of  considerable  antiquity  among  the  Jew  s,  an  elephant  passing  through 
the  hofr  or  eye  cf  a needle,  is  used  to  denote  a tiling  absolutely  incredible  or  impracli- 
ble,  N£np2  # Sec  the  Talmud  Babylon.  Geinara;  Berac.  Metsia,  Arc.  In 
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liU  notes  on  ‘'I.  Matthew,  (xi\.  2 0,  Dr.  Hammond  quotes  one  of  those  ancient  |>ro- 
xerhs,  and  observe,  that  “ Christ  was  williug  to  change  from  Hie  elephant  which  was 
**  a Ireast  that  few  hart  seen,  to  a camel  which  was  vers  ordinary  in  ■Syria,  aud  whose 
“ bunch  mi  liis  back  is  apt  to  hinder  his  passage  through  any  narrow  entrance;"  lie 
add,  that,  according  to  I’lmvorinus,  «ra/n)Xo«  signifies  not  only  a camd  hut  a ship's 
cable:  and  lie  remarks  that  ii  ought,  probably,  in  this  sense  to  he  caprXot,  (Paraphrase 
of  the  New.  Test.  p.  95,  3d  edit.  1671).  We  find  the  camel  introduced  by  Mulum- 
ined  into  his  Karim,  (cb.  vii,  41),  where  he  says  that  the  impious  shall  not  be  admitted 
into  paradise  “ until  a camel  enter  the  hole  or  eye  of  a liccdle,” 

»-  JsJ'  Such  appears  the  obvious  meaning,  ami  so  we 

find  the  passage  translated  by  Marracci,  5ale  and  others.  But  the  learned  IWIurt  is 
inclined  to  read  jummet  for  jewel,  (altering  a vowel  accent  only,  not  any  letter),  and 
for  camel  to  substitute  cable  ; “ donee  ingrediatur  rudem  in  foramen  m<  di,”  (Hie  not. 
II.  5;.  But  a Mohammedan  comment  tlor  on  Khakanis  poem, the  Tohfatal  Jnikein , 


confirms  the  Arabick  word  in  its  sense  of  camel.  The  poet  hating  thus  alluded 

to  a large  double-bunched  camel  passing  through  the  eye  of  a needle, 

eii ?*  (*“?V  *4;}  cj & . ev  (*■“  , 

lus  commentator  reiiMik>  tliut  such  a circumstaucc  i»  impossible,  and  mentioned  ac- 
cordingly in  the  sacred  text  (of  thr  Koran  as  above  quoted). 


Ja*'  .if  1*^?"  >'  **  {^-~~ 

(MS.  Sherhh  Khakani  bv  Ghul’am  Mu  ham. vied  Ghaut  hi). 


\ ySil  y 

(-  ^ 


Vol.  III.  p.  38^1.  In  reducing  the  Hebrew  “TOTT  with  its  strongly  aspirated  hheth, 
and  its  raw,  to  the  Persian  more  difficulties  occur  Ilian  are  immediately  obvious 
in  the  name  Habor  or  Chet  bur,  is  tit  appears  according  to  different  versions  of  the  Bible, 
(II.  Kings,  xvii.  0).  Vet  this  perhaps,  is  the  place  now  called  Abher,  as  Major  Reu- 
nell  conjectures  in  his  admirable  work  on  the  “ Geography  of  Herodotus/*  p.  396; 
and  which  I hive  regarded  as  the  Vera  of  Strabo,  (above  quoted,  p.  383,  note  29), 


Vol.  III.  p.  409.  The  silver  coin  so  admirably  gilt,  proves  to  be  one  of  M.  Scaurus, 
with  tin*  devices  and  legends  described  by  Wise*  in  bis  Catalogue  of  the  Bodlciau 
cuius,  p.  13.  Tab.  VI.  fig.  5. 

Vol.  III.  p.  401.  The  ancient  Throdosiofjofis,  according  to  D’Anville,  is  now  called 
Honan  cala  or  Cali  cala,  “the  Beautiful  Castle."  But  in  Cali  cala,  flic  first  word,  to 
signify  beautiful,  must  be  supposed  Greek ; and  the  second,  to  signify  a castle,  must  be 
Arabick.  Hasson  Kelaah  might  iudeed  hear  this  interpretation;  but  the  name,  as 
written  Kiilikeld  (HollS),  will  not  admit  the  signification  of  **  Beautiful  Castle."  In 
p.  1*2(1,  it  is  printed  Kd/ikrldn  after  one  copy  of  the  MS.  A M/hat  al  Kulub ; 

if  the  final  it  be  allowed,  I would  qlmost  fancy  that  Kalikelan  was  an  imitation  of  the 
Greek  hatliko/onr  (KoXXictAbiei)  , a name  fully  justified  by  the  situation  of  Hassan 
J\ elaah,  described  in  p.  461, ^Sce  the  Kallikolonc  near  Troy,  in  Homer’s  Iliad,  xx.  Al, 
63,  Strabo,  xiii.  Arc). 


Vol  Ilf. p 470.  That  the  Turks  are  chiefly  indebted  for  tlicir  knowledge  of  musick 
to  the  Persians,  we  learu  from  Toderiui ; who  relates  (on  the  authority  of  Cantemir, 
Hist.  Othm.  Tome  111.  p.  101,)  that  both  ihe  art  and  science  were  unknown  to  the 
Turks  of  Coii'tanlinop  c,  when  Sclta'N  Amurat  (Murid  IV)  took  Baghdad  in 
1047  (A.  D.  1037).  On  this  occasion  the  ferocious  conqueror  ordered  thirty  thous- 
and Persians  to  he  (lain  iu  his  presence;  and  the  massacre  was  partly  accomplished 
when  Sha  ii  Ku  li  succeeded  in  appeasing  the  Sulta'n's  fury,  and  terminating  the 
slaughter  by  words  which  he  suug  to  the  tones  of  his  Shehcschudar  ( shishtar > 
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ii  kind  of  six-string  harp).  The  modern  Orpheus  and  four  other  eminent  musicians 
accompanied  the  SULTA'N  to  Constantinople,  where  they  established  the  science  of 
Per  stall  mu*ick.  44  La  musics  Turchcsca,  come  abbiamo  veduto,  e Persiaua  rnoderiia.’4 
See  the  "Letieratura  Turchesea  dell’  Abate  Todertoi.”  T.  I.  cap.  1(5  pp  2*22,  232). 

Vol.  111.  p 478.  Mans  ruins  in  this  part  of  Asia,  ascribed  by  ignorant  Turks  to  ' 
the  Genoese,  I regard  as  vestiges  of  the  Mitliridatuk  age.  We  learn  from  Mr.  Dul- 
Inway,  (Constant.  p.  225)  that  the  |>cople  about  Ephesus,  attiibute  all  the  ruins  44  to 
44  the  Genoese,  prior  to  whom  they  do  not  seem  to  think  that  any  nation  Ins  existed.’4 

Vol.  III.  p.  492.  Although  Firdausi  has  not  related  this  romautick  story  of  Feb* 
ha  d,  yet  the  Parti  who  abridged  in  prose,  tile  Persian  Hornet  s poem,  introduces  it 
on  the  authority  of  ancient  traditions,  (See  the  MS.  Shahnameh  nrsr,  described  id  Vol. 
II.  p.  MO, and  the  story  which  I translated  from  it  in  the  “Oricutal  Collection*,’'  Vol. 
I.  p.  218j.  That  those  traditions  were  well  known  when  Firdausi  lived,  eight  or 
nine  bundled  years  ago,  appears  from  the  Persian  trandation  of  Tabri's  great  Ara- 
bii  k chronicle,  made  about  that  time, which  celebrates  the  works  executed  by  Fekha'd 
in  the  mountain  of  liisutun,  for  the  sake  of  his  mistress  Slumps. 

Vol.  HI.  p 493  The  name  of  Marterun  (not  improbably  the  ancient  Phasenion),  it 
written  Alarzt/un  it*  the  MS.  Tarikh  i Cur  dint  an  or  Sharf  nameh. 

Vol.  III.  p.  513.  The  original  sketch  of  Arrian’s  monument  represents  part  of  the 
third  line  as  illegible  from  dirt  or  from  some  injury  of  the  stone;  perhaps  we  should 
read  fas  tv  ere i,  vita  in  anno. 

Vol.  III.  p.  514.  Itnicwid  is  formed  of  the  Greek  name,  N<cope£ia,  and  the  preposi- 
tion eic ; thus  Same  from  en  Apijnj e,(G ell's  Itinerary  of  the  .Mores,  p.  40;.  We  also 
find  hnic  [us  Nicaiae),  and  the  vcneiable  Athens  metamorphosed  into  Setines  (eu 
A many  other  names  formed  b\  the  same  process  might  be  added;  but  I shall 

only  notice  Istanbul  or  htanbu  (J ),  as  Constantinople  is  now  most  generally 
called,  although  on  gold  and  silver  coins  (of  1808)  it  still  retains  most  of  its  Gieck 
denomination,  in  the  word  Kostantiniah  (<Ual Wc  may  trace  Istanbul  with 
ccilainty  (for  some  vague  conjectures  have  been  offered  respecting  this  name),  to  Strn - 
pclin  of  the  modern  Greeks,  a corruption  from  the  woids  eit  ten  potin  (m  rr/e  iroXir), 
signifying  44 to  the  city/’  an  answer  commonly  given  to  strangers  inquiring  the  road 
towards  Constantinople;  styled  like  most  great  capitals,  the  town  or  the  city,  Karelo^tjv. 
Bu«  some  lealous  Mohammedans  have,  by  a puericlc alteration,  changed  htambut  into 
hl.mbul  uffWtiug  thriehy  to  describe  the  city  as  44 chief  seal  of  their 

rtligiuu."  We  hud  hlunbul  on  gold  coins  of  Ahiuct  III.  ,A.  11.  1115;  and  others. 

Vol.  III.  p.  510.  Thai  the  tomb  of  Hannibal  npght  be  discovered  at  Gibisah , I 
agreed  with  others  in  thinking  probable;  but  am  now  inclined  to  correct  that  opinion, 
since  a learned  antiquary  and  classical  geographer  lias  adduced  reasons  for  siippos:ng 
Malum  to  represent  Libyssa,aud  Gibisah  the  ancient  D.ikibyza,  AaKi/fvfa;  (See  Col. 
Leake's  Journey,  Ac.  in  Mr.  Walpole’s  collection  of  Travels,  Vol.  II.  p.  199). 

Vol.  III.  p 545.  Note  omitted,  respecting  metallick  paint.  44  An  artist  at  Shiraz 
gave  me  some  gold  and  silver  paiul,  so  prepared  iu  hard  pieces  that  either  may  be 
used  like  our  cakes  of  water-colour,  with  a small  catmTs-luir  |*ucil  slightly  wetted. 
But  1 have  remarked  that,  in  old  pictures,  the  silver  paint,  expressing  slaw,  or  streams 
of  water,  blades  of  swords  amt  steel  armour,  lias  generally  become  dull  and  blackish, 
while  the  goal  retains  its  original  brilliancy.  In  many  illuminated  MSS.  whole  lines 
are  written  with  golden  letters,  some  w ith  the  finest  hair  strokes ; and  according  to 
ancient  tradition*,  the  Zendavesta  of  Zeka  tusht  or  Zoroaster,  was  originally  trau- 
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scribed  in  letters  of  gold  on  parchmenl.  (Sec  Vol.  II.  pp.  303,  410).  Of  this  kind 
were,  according  to  Julius  Capitoliuus,  (inter  I list.  Augo-ttt  Sc  rip  tores,  p.  63ft,  Lugd. 
Hat.  1 00 K >,  those  purple  rolls  or  leaves,  that  contained  in  golden  characters  all  the 
woiks  of  Homer,  (libros  Honiericos  omne<;  purpureos  dedit,  aureis  literis  scriptos),  a 
treasure  existing  so  lately  as  the  fourth  century,  and  probably  more  desirable  to  several 
among  my  readers,  than  the  original  writings  of  Zoroaster  himself.  We  learn  from 
Josephus,  Autif].  Judaic,  xii.  2),  that  the  seventy  elders  presented  to  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus  a copy  of  the  Jewish  law,  written  on  parchment  in  golden  letters,  (rwe 
f we  ait  tyyeypafifitvowt  ti\ov  rovs  vofiovt  yjpvaoi*  ypa fifiuffiv), 

Vol.  III.  p.  1 10.  I have  seen  dji  j\j£  written  »Ju$  I \unurehgird . 

Vol.  III.  p.  .500.  To  the  M^S.  named  in  this  list,  add  the  Rauzet  at  Jctt  U,  noticed 
in  Vol.  II.  p.  412,  and  the  liundehrsh ; see  p.  .502.  Rut  this,  with  ntauy  Ruhlati  and 
Zend  MsS.  not  mentioned  in  these  volumes,  shall  be  described  in  the  Catalogue  above 
promised,  p.  .5.5  I. 

Vol.  II.  p.  223,  (note  30).  Some  F.ngtish  silk  stockings  were  much  admired  by  the 
Prince  at  Shiraz,  Buskin  Ali  Mi'kza*,  as  by  the  king  of  Cabult  according  to  Mr. 
Elpbinstoiic’s  very  interesting  account  of  that  country,  p.  62. 

Vol.  II.  pp.  12,  18.  I must  remark  that  in  some  good  MS.  copies  of  Hafiz's  D'lnin, 
(as  in  two  out  of  live  now  on  my  table)  a distich  is  found  which  shows  how  that 
Shirazian  poet  interpreted  the  word  Zendchrud,  to  which  different  meanings  have 
been  attributed. 

to  j\  L yi)  <— }\ 

“ Although  Zrndthrud  be  the  water  of  lifc,ye\  our  Shiraz  is  better  than  Itjahan,’  (See 
the  ode  in  to  beginning jAz  j ^ I noticed  in  p.  (51,  a jealousy  which  has 

long  subsisted  between  the  people  of  Shiraz  and  of  Isjahun. 

I shall  close  this  Appendix  by  noticing  in  my  6rst  volume  (p.38)a  ridiculous  errour, 
the  result  of  negligence  as  well  as  of  ignorance;  for,  not  recollecting,  perhaps  not 
knowing,  that  risk  signified  something  more  than  “ beard,"  (the  sense  in  which  a 
stranger  hears  it  daily  used  by  Persians',  I neglected  to  ascertain  what  even  our  printed 
diction  tries  would  have  shown,  that  it  had  another  meaning;  scar,  sore,  wound,  &t\ 
The  words,  therefore,  ^ n,us*  be  translated  “ old  wounds,  inveterate  sores. 

For  the  correction  ol  ibis  mistake  I am  indebled  to  a foreigu  critick,  as  the  Idler 
of  u friend  acquaints  me;  for,  unluckily,  the  French  Review  itself  has  never  reached 
my  hands;  otherwise,  most  probably,  many  similar  errours  might  have  been  here  cor- 
rected. Indeed,  but  one  continental  notice  of  the  first  volume  has  yet  fallen  under 
my  inspection ; .md  that  is  rather  adapted  to  recommend  this  work  than  to  expose 
its  uuitn  >ous  defects.  I shall,  however,  esteem  myself  fortunate  should  nothing  more 
seriously  erroneous  than  the  mistake  above  remarked,  be  hereafter  discovered  in 
the  course  of  a publication  so  extensive  and  multifarious. 
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VOL.  L 

Pref.  p.  xvi.  L ^amuel,  xx.  18^  25. 
lb.  Daniel,  ii.  4SL 
ib.  Esther,  hi.  2. 

Page  46,  L Kings,  ix.  2£L 

ib.  x.  1 J . 22. 

74.  Genesis,  xxxvii. 

86.  Leviticus,  xvii.  (L 

87.  Numbers,  xviii.  LL 
Deuteronomy,  xii.  12. 

II.  Chronicles,  xxix.  22,  24. 
F.zekiel,  xliii.  IS. 

88.  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  xiii. 

92,  Jeremiah. 

104,  Isaiah,  xxi.  2*  9. 

126,  L Kings,  vi.  2. 

198.  Joel. 

A|»ocaly|)se. 

292,  Genesis,  xxxv.  11. 

836,  Ezekiel,  xxvii,  22.  23. 

338,  Exodus,  ii.  1(L 
860,  Genesis,  ii.  9, 

Exodus,  xxxiv.  LL 
Deuteronomy,  xvi.  2L 
II.  Kings,  xvii,  10^  16* 

xviii.  iL 

Isaiah,  L 29. 

Genesis,  xxxv.  4,  g, 

361,  L Kings,  xiii.  LL 

Judges,  iv.  5*  vi.  5j  11^  14*  UL 
Genesis,  xviii.  L 
Joshua,  xxiv.  2<L 
Hosea,  iv.  13* 

Exodus,  iii.  2, 4. 

4JI,  Gene*!*,  xxv.  LL 
Isaiah,  Ix.  2 
421 , Daniel,  viii.  2* 

427.  Esther,  L 

444, iii.  12,  viii.  2*  LL 

VOL.  II. 

181 . II.  Kings. xx.  20. 

182,  II.  Clirutiieles,  \xxii.  30. 

182.  Isaiah,  xxii.  LL 

99,  Genesis,  xliv.  5, 


VOL.  II. 

Page467,  Exodus,  xiii.  2L 

— xix.  18. 

xxiv.  12^ 

xl.  84*  38. 

Deuteronomy,  iv.  24. 

468,  Exodus,  iii.  2*  1 

xxxiv.  29*  30,  35. 

Psalms,  xix.  4. 

888,  M.  Kings,  x.  L S- 
542,  Esdrus,  vi. 

343,  L Samuel,  xvii.  48. 

xxiv.  LL 

II.  Kings,  viii.  13,, 
Ecclesiasticus,  xxvi.  25. 

VOL.  III. 

73.  Psalms,  civ.  18. 

Proverbs,  xxx.  26. 

113.  Tobit. 

1 18,  Daniel. 

Esther. 

162,  Genesis,  i*  5. 

175,  Tobit,  L LL 
Judith,  L 3r  18. 

110*  L&12. 

303,  Matthew,  xix.  24. 

Mark,  x.  25. 

Luke,  xviii.  25. 

410,  Tobit,  v. 

Ezra,  vi.  2* 

41 1 . Esdras. 

Tobit. 

Judith. 

472,  Joshua,  L 4. 

Apocalypse,  ix.  LL 
Isaiah,  xi.  15. 

Exodus,  xxiii.  JiL 
Isaiah,  xxvii.  12, 

356,  Genesis,  xxx.  37,  3^ 

565,  II.  Kings,  ix.  2JL 
Jeremiah,  iv.  30,, 

Ezekiel,  xxiii.  40. 

371 . Mattb.  Mark,  Luke. 

672,  II.  Kiugs,  xvii.  6. 


SECOND  (or  GEOGRAPHICAL)  INDEX, 

Names  of  Cities,  Touns,  Villages,  Rivers,  Mountains,  #c. 


AAIEN  for  c;haic*n' , 1. 337. 

Auinth.  I.  337. 

A’b&d,  II.  172. 
Ah&dnh.I.gll  II.  446,  147. 

448.  153.  3&L 
Abadan,  L 336,  III.  ML 
Abarun.  III.  442. 

Abbas  alad,  III.  271. 
Abets,  III.  455. 

Abdui,  1,  30.3. 313,  38-1. 
Aberculi.  II.  133.  321. 

Abht  r,  III.  3M  lo  388*  372. 
A’b  i barik,  II.  223, 

A'b  i pazlahfid,  III.  25. 

A'b  i par m.  III.  439.  4fi0. 

A’b  i Sanjed,  III.  302. 

A’b  i Shah  Pesend,  III.  22. 
A'b  i Sbur.III.  02. 

Abkhaz,  III.  435. 

Abu  Shaaib  or  Busheab,  |* 
181. 

Abu  Shahr,  (see  Riishchr). 
Abyssinia,  L 26*  311.  330. 

340.  344,  304.  III.  313. 
Aihf)»rta,  III.  4 1 0. 

Adam's  Peak,  L 30*  36*  60, 
331. 

Adana,  I.  336. 

Aden  or  Eden,  L 1HI , 336, 
Aderhaij&n,  AdcrbsdtBIB,  A- 
zerbaijait,  L 13.  33,  123, 
133,  147.  130.  211,  380. 
II.  460.  494,  III.  3*  162, 
361.  560. 

Afric.  I.  131.  HI.  341. 
Afildln,  III.  318.549. 

A'phA  <»r  Ak&j  kemal  b&la, 
III.  78.81. 

A'rI»4  K final  |>4\tn,III. 77. 

A ghat  ana,  III.  410. 

Agrid4L'li  (see  Ararat).- 
A I'm  4-/.  I.  333,337.427.  H 
214.  302. 

Aiasalutk  (Abslik),  III.  54<L 


Aien  a Werzan,  III.  325, 326. 

Ailtb,  \ilath.LaaS. 

Aiw&u  i Keif,  III.  206  to  200, 
340.  330, 

A'kcaud,  III.  388. 

A kliissar.  III.  334. 

Alhurz.  II.  2AL  III.  112, 
138,  203.  290.360.  369. 
Alehin,  III.  306. 

Alehl4k,  III.  444. 

Alemd4r,  III.  423. 

Alenjek,  III.  437. 

Aleppo,  II.  3( )0.  Ill,  443. 
Aleshgard.IH.  4 14. 
Alexandria,  II.  J_L 
Alhalmd  AliahAd). 
Aliuhad,  III.  96*  244*  230, 
231 . 232.  277. 

Aliavar  Cce  Aliabad). 
Alicaiit,  III.  341. 

Alicbangt,  1. 23 1 ,233. 

Aligaz.  III.  442,4J_L 
Alijer,  III.  478. 

(Al)  Jar,  L 33L 
Allah  Acber,  II.  28,  221  III. 
384. 

Alwur,  III.  481, 

Amareh,  II.  431. 

Am&st&li,  III.  448*  487.  4R1 
to  493.  302. 

America. II.  13.90.  III. 252, 

233.  260.  3 18. 

Am  aahaJ,  II.  432,  43  1.  III. 

%L 

An»u  (A ini'in),  III.  333. 

A mill,  1 31  III.  200*  238* 
202,  281. 201  to  Mi  334. 
Auudan,  L 336. 

Aiutcnj  ’.  aai 
AndervL.  Aderipe,  L 174. 
rtnjenga,  L ILL 
A'ngiil,  Hi.  379. 

Antaklah,  (see  Antioch),  569, 
Antioch,  1. 287.  111.  448,483. 


Ape’s  Hill, TIT.  All. 

Arabah  or  Aruba,  L 149*132, 

228. 

A rub  cheshmeh,  III.  332. 

A nidus  III.  543. 

Ararat,  III.  433  to  438*  360. 
Araxes,  II.  307.  328.  332  to 
331  III.  4^2  1&L  428, 
431,432,438,448,434. 
Aral?,  Arrz,  rdd,  362. 
Ardashfr  Kliureli.I.  133, 134, 

II.  383,367. 

Ardehll,  I.  LifL  II. 214,352. 

III. 303.416. 

Ardent  k.  III.  416, 

Ardest&n,  III.  508. 
A'rdubad,  III.  426,  431. 
Aredz  al  maaden,  L 339. 
Arehh,  III.  569. 

A relic.  III.  373. 

Ariamene,  III.  430. 

Arjkn,  II.  443. 

Arjen  (see  Arzen). 

Armavian,  III.  149. 
Arroeghineh,  III.  387.  384, 
Armenia,  L vii.  420. 

Armiaii  (Ormitb  . III.  416. 
Armuzia,  L 1 33. 

Arpahjiik,  III.  480. 

Arr&ll,  III.  3»5*  426*  369, 
Ards  (Beni),  II.  440. 

Arzen,  Arzlien,  Arzhenah,  L 
187.  304  to  306*  aiiL 
Arzen  ar’n'im  (see  \rzerdm\ 
Awn'im,  III.  426,  412,  436, 
461  to  470,  191. 53£L 
A^buiu  h Serai,  III.  309. 
Asek,  III.  329. 

Asepas  II.  440. 

Ashaghi  Krlaali,  III.  480. 
Ash  kcluah.  III.  47 1 . 474. 
Asbimtiib,  III.  4 1 6. 

Asliruf,  III.  260*  269,  270  to 
273.  380,  282,  37 1 . 
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Avhtfal  Resl&l<.HI.306.307. 
Ashlar,  k,  III.  142.  411, 
Asltlolu,  L 132. 

Asluir,  L 336. 

AAei.II.  >n. 

A9l.11m.an  (see  Sangwanl. 
Aspndann,  Aspalian  (Me  hfa- 
hfat. 

Aspan  farrnn,  II.  134. 
Astaku.,  III.  514. 
AatnhbonaT(8avonat),II.  128. 

1C3  lo  170,  308,  472. 
AlleiAhfal.il.  491.  111.257. 
278.  310.  346. 

Astrakhan, III,  156,249,316, 

an. 

Atisliefai,  III.  1L 
Atcl,  III.  55L 

Alliens.  II.  44.  Ml.  111.575. 
Atlios  (Mount),  L 381. 
Atlanlick  Ocean,  L 7.  III. 

•m, 

A vail,  III.  88,  IflL 
Avlier  <sec  Ahlier). 

Auher,  III.  264. 

An. jm,  (t'jni  or  Ouifai),  III. 
370.  391 , 393  lo  398,  413. 
415.  416. 

Awul  nr  Wfa.l.  165,231.335, 
Ayi  (or  A-  ini,  II.  1 18,  119, 
123,478.  479, 

Alamort,  L 1 77. 

Azerbaijan  (see  Ailrrhaij&n). 
Azer  Gmhasp,  III.  303. 
Azora,  III.  467. 

Arzadi.il.  181. 183.330.331, 
Baalhec,  I 377.  11  341.  348, 
330.  367.  318). 

Bahi  K6hi  II.  60,  220. 

Bib  al  abufai,  III.  569. 

Bali  al  Mandeb,  L '23,  336. 
330 

Baliel  ( See  Babylon). 
Babylon,  L 40, 104,216.  406. 
417.  4111.410.  423  lo  427. 
43-2.  437,  440  III  448,  4.i4. 
II.  45,  ,10.231.  278.  280. 
2 an.  340.  31,11.  420,  336. 
&EL  III  472,  587. 
Badmetfai.  Ill  4 III 
Bugbdfal.  L llfi,  100,  103, 
402.  II  53. 200. 204.270. 
280.  3 IB  III  28.  56.  186. 
UK  3M,  334,  304,  308, 
. 445.  401,572, 


Bahbul  (River),  III. 221. 283. 

280,  290.  208.  318. 

Baliman  dizh,  II.  332. 

Bahral  Mind,  L2J  lo  30.331. 

almirr,  I Si. 

Mebeil.I  27,  330. 

Humyar,  L 23. 

Barhari,  I 23. 

— • Habsheh.  L 340. 

• ■ al  Sin,  I 330. 

Aklizer,  1. 28. 

Bahr  al  Ircm,  III.  201.  317 
lo  3211. 

Bahrein,  L 153,  101,  335, 
336.  II.  340. 

Baklilkn,  III  2. 

Baiendrr,  III,  600. 

Baiza,  11.308.  III.  570.571. 
Bajeram  (or  Najera  in),  I 333. 
Bakliiecan  (Lake),  L vii.  31.7. 
II.  128,171.172.320.327. 
331. 

Bakblvkri,  III  1IL 
Bakbniab,  L 357. 

Balamul.  III.  634. 

Ralcban,  III.  310. 

Rfafuifah  1 See  Barfurbsh). 
Balija,  III  531.  535. 

Balk ii,  I 125.  !2!L  122  II 
200.  345.  361,  320,  322  to 
?7 l^3.ll  to  3M.  III.  306, 
340. 

Rklbniah,  L 357. 

Band  nilr.  II.  152.  178  to 
180.  220.  227,  307.  320, 
334.  447. 

Bander  Abhisi.  L 8J,  101. 
165  II.  fail. 

Bandrrfaieh  or  Beudaneh,  L 

324 

Band  1 Kmsar  II.  330. 

Bund  e Merukn  III  18. 

Band  e Rustam,  II  522. 
Barbary,  II  4H6.  HI.  541. 
Barcelore,  I flo. 

Bardii’in  nrVenliiUn.l.  182 
Bkilurbili,  III  210,251.291 
lo  294.  317.318. 

I'faik  ikb  , II  225 
Barnhill  Ml.)  1-  182. 

Baroai  Ii,  I 81,  31  e2.  453. 
Basrah,  L 27,  164,  228,  23d, 
413.  414,  427  II  900, 
214,  216,  243,  310,  347, 
600.  Ill  473. 

4 E 


Basfalil,  L 301  ■ 

Baver  iiijan,  III.  265. 

jrmfai,  III.  265. 

B4zlig(ih,  II.  22  I. 

Bedrowis.  III.  460. 401, 560, 
Beidlik,  Baiza,  III.  570.  571. 
Belad  al  Habsheh,  L 6:8) 
— al  Zinje,  L 340. 
Belikrsb,  III  265. 

P.elior  (See  Poliort. 
Belurliisl4u,  II  523.  521. 
Benares,  I 4 1 Ii. 

Bena  1 Sh&pdr,  L 207. 

Bens  41,  I 55,  1 10, 

Berahfai,  III.  18 
Berkreli,  Rez4zab,  III  5«7. 
Bergamo  (See  Pergamus). 
Berija,  III.  400. 

Beshavur,  L 274,  207. 
Best4m  (Baytam),  III.  226, 
Reiakan,  III  EL 
Bethel.  L 202,  300,  301. 
Bethlehem,  L 801. 

Bhl  (Deh\  II.  443. 

Bljnagar,  L 323. 

Bir,  HI.  472.  473. 

Biriindeli,  III.  388. 

Biscay  (Bay), La,  III.  542. 
Bishgin  (Pishgin),  III.  410. 
Biskurina,  L 78. 

Bisu'An,  574. 

Bisuldni Mount),  t.  234.  IT. 

fli.  111.  402.  573. 
Bilhvnia,  HI.  514. 

Blzd&u,  LL  I'M 
Black  Sea,  111.480,483.510, 
510 

BokhirA,  III.  203,  340. 

Bob,  III.  6illj  tu  508. 

Bob  d4gh,  III,  508. 
Bombartck,  L 154. 

Bombay,  I 62  to  103.  147, 
183,  Ifd,  200,  320. 

Borneo,  I 101 
Bnscliiftlir,  III  J83. 

Bo<mi  jeiFalupinj  or  Vaspinj), 
HI  308.  407. 

Bosporus,  III.  510.  520.  . 
Brazil,  L B lo  2!L 
Brocl  I 162. 

Rulghfa,  III.  311. 

Buuieben,  III  335. 

Bun  i K- 14,  III.  241.  321. 
Burar ifin,  I 253.  254,  257. 
Rurugerd,  III.  568. 
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BusheAb,  L 181- 
Biishehror  A'bii  shalir, I 153. 
KM.  1H3  to  -25 1 .301.  277. 
310.  313-  310.  403,  404. 
451,  II.  58.  01. 140.  IffiL 
103.205,313  111  28.20. 

02,  100.  310.  353,  370. 
Buyuc  ilrrrli,  Ilf.  ,.20. 
Bszanlium,  HI.  '>24. 

CAbut,  L 412  U 201.  308. 

.302  111.  562.  374. 

CAilesiah  (KadesUh),  II.  34. 

ni.ua. 

Catsarea,  III  44R. 

CAhiizek,  III.  Hi.  113 
Caicandros,  I 174. 

Caiel  (nr  Oael  or  Kail),  I 325. 
Cailon,  I.  228. 

Cairo,  L 233,  321. 

Cala,  L 33, 

Cal  An,  II.  432. 

Calatifini,  I 205. 

Calculla,  L 410,  II.  201. 
Ca!ecot,I  52.  53.55. 07. 323. 
Cali  Kelli.  III.  572. 
Callatebos,  I 301  ■ 

Callirhor,  I 232,  III,  174. 
Caiymere,  1.  53. 

Cameron,  L 52. 

Canarali  or(Keneri).  1.77.70. 
80.  93.  08. 

Canary  island*,  L 0,  2. 
Canneli,  L 330 
Canorein,  L 22. 

Calllon,  L 330. 

Capliyn,  L 330. 

CarabAgli  (AarabAgh),  II.  07. 
CarnbulAb  (A’arabulAgh),  II. 
100. 

Carbela  (Aerbela),  III,  160. 
Carclic,  III.  405. 

CArej  (Carage),  III.  110, 120, 
111.374. 

Caria,  L 381.  Ill  24, 

Carli,  L 21L 

Carman  a,  (*ee  Airman). 
Canline,  L 1 32. 

Carla,  III.  270. 

Cartalinii'n,  III.  517. 

Cartria,  III.  512. 

Caru-,  III.  504. 

CAshAn,  II.  214,  193,  to 400. 
III.  3.  57.  79.  82,  *4  to  95. 
99.  104.  155,  305.  392. 
668.  569, 

^AshmarQir  Kailimur),  1,368. 


Cashmlr, 1, 110,398,  III.  281 
Caspian  ( sea;,  L 182,  11.38. 
863  III.  124.  150, 

221,  231,  250.  256. 

222  l»  282,  550,  551.562. 
Caspian  (Strait*),  II.  319.335, 
330.  III.  170,  180,  209, 
214.  210,  224.  2/6.  324. 
545  In  550. 

Calea,  L 109. 

Caucasus,!,  312,  391, 
CAzcrtio,  L 182,  225,  260. 
271  to  278.  301. 302.  810. 
316.  III.  185, 

Carvia,  (aec  Kizrtn). 
Cephisus,  L 392. 

Cerign,  III.  540. 

Ceric*  or  (Series),  L 166. 183. 
Ceula,  III.  511. 

Cevlnn,  1.  20.  30  to  04,  86. 
joi,  324,  329,  393,  102, 
450. 

Cliabor,  III.  572. 

ChAb  e Ktich,  II.  11  1. 
Chahkula.  I.  253.267. 
Cbalceslnn.  111,378.485.  518. 
Chaldsea,  L 426,  427.  448. 
ChAnush,  III.  ML  533, 
Chapacur  nSd,  III.  288. 

Cltar  chasliineb.  III.  14L 
Cliareg  (or  Cliarek),  L ] 66, 
107,  174.  179.  180, 
Chargaz,  III.  502  to  504. 
Cliarsliumbeti,  III.  480. 

Cliaul,  L 55. 

Cliauon  (Xivyr),  III.  103. 
Chelil  minAr,(»ee  Persepolis). 
C Ilf  III  Simla.  III.  26.  33. 
Cbelil  tan,  II.  2.  *24. 

Cliemen iU  iian.lll  376.391. 
Chcmen  i Sberiir,  III.  '436  to 
439, 

Cherbourg,  III.  642, 

Cherkes  (see  Chargaa). 
Cheronra,  I.  392. 

Ctiif  lie.  III.  475,  476, 
Chilm.nl,  L 330. 

China  (Chin,  Machln,  Cbinis- 
lAtit,  L 27,  42  to  45,  135, 
104.  172.  177,  199,  328. 
330.331.393,  II.  34,233. 
III.  313,  663. 

Chlncbmir,  L 88. 

Chios,  III.  5-10. 

Cliuara,  III.  546. 

Cliorsa,  III.  154. 


Choul.  L 09. 
cbrvsopolis,  III.  518. 
Clmkur  S.<ad,  III.  441, 412. 
Clvsmu  (see  Kulzum  . 

Coins  (Hands),  I.  100 
Colonia,  III.  180 
Colnmli  >,  L 33, 

Cmnarej,  L 200  to  270. 
CoiniseiiP.  III.  226. 

Comorin  (Cape,,  1,52. 55,161. 
Cong  (or  Congo),!.  200. 
CoDnnor,  L 324. 
Constantinople,  L.  341,  342. 

II.  447.  III.  56.  60.  153, 
285,  452.  465.  485,  489, 
401.  506, (HS,  522  to  530, 
532.  533.573. 

Coromandel,  L 325. 
Coslantiniah.  see  Kostantin- 
iah), 

Clesiphon.  L 223.  II.  356. 

in.  ins. 

CueiloniiKiitem).  III.  392. 
Cnf'ill,  L 422,  II.  M,  316, 
432, 

Cub,  (see  Krth). 

CuhestAn,  11.316.386. 
Culzuin  (sec  Kulzum). 
Cumdan(or  Hum'IAut.  I 33(1 
Cunieshih,  (*<*•  A'liineshsh). 
Cui  bal  (see  KtirhAI). 
CurdislAit,  L 233,  266,  452. 

III.  392,  561, 

Cutel  (see  Knlel). 

Cyropolis,  L 317.  II.  150. 
Csrus  (ace  I’ur). 

Cythrra,  III.  542. 

Dabul,  L 69. 

Dagasira,  I.  228, 

Daber,  L36. 

Daibul.  1.  332. 

Daiuieb  (Dfineb),  HI.  33L 
DA  ki  (or  Dalaki),  I.  258  la 
202. 

Daki  bvza,  III.  573. 
Damascus.  II.  200,  437.  in. 
188. 

DaoiAvand,  II.  369.  372,375. 
III.  82,  86,  98,  109,  138, 
226.  227,  249,  253,  324  lo 
333. 

DAinegbAn,  11  307.  3.226, 
234.  546,  549, 

DAiA  > (see  DAiAbgird). 
DA.Abgirri,  L vii.  LI2  io  156. 
167.  168,263,282.317. 
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If.  64.  66,  101,  162,  100, 
III.  183,  202,  31X,  324, 
3-15.  360.  471.  4/2.  477, 
Ml. 

Par  al  zeiu.III  . 35, 

D5'li  (or  T4»h)  bolukb,  III. 
389. 

DA.bgird,  II.  317. 

Dmldi,  II-  161 
Dfbayeh,  II.  122.  125.  135 
Deli  [Bid, II.  4-13. 

GirdA,  II.  531 . 457. 

Nii,  IU.  9L 

■ Neinrk.  III.  348. 

Deibel.  I.  332. 

Deired  rtid,  III.  369. 

Deir  i khcrkAn,  III.  413. 
Deilah.  I.  333. 

Del  Ac  (Pul).  III.  103,  Uffl, 
Delicliii,  III.  216.218.  325. 
DeljjAu  (Delikliiu),  III.  368 
Delos,  III.  3-10. 

Della  (of  Eevpl),  L 332, 

(of  Sind),  1.332. 

Dcluiuizar,  1 1 . 440.  41 1 
Demeshk,  III.  360. 

Detnelri  (Sunt), III.  321. 
Deinir  kApi,  III.  330 
Dcndeni,  II.  40. 

DeopravAs,  1.88. 

DerAkAo  (DeragAn),  II.  134, 
139.472,478.334. 
Derbenil,  III.  278.  369. 

Dir  be* 1, 1.  274, 

Der  i kusbk.  III.  6, 2, 

desbl.  111.  7.  31. 

Deris  L 270,  278,  302,  III. 
83, 

Dernebishl,  II.  34-1, 361. 410. 

552. 

Desbl  i Artlien,  (see  Arien). 
Develu,  III.  439. 

Dewgur,  L fiSL 

Dior  bekie.  1.  377.  III.  306. 

Dibrl,  L 322, 

Dijlali,  1.333.  Ill  . U9, 
Dll-ui,  III.  306, 307.  331 
Dilgusbi,  II.  8, 32,  220 
Dilla  (or  Delli)  Ml.  L 68, 
Dlnieli  (Dmuieli).  III.  331, 
DluAr  Kalsliio,  III.  263. 
Dindela  rDuidcladar),  L 297. 
Ding.-,  III.  393. 

Diuule  Husein,  III.  497. 
Dirakliiv.Mouiu.il.  117. 12I. 


DirAz  fjezinth),  I.  333. 

Diu  or  ! ive,  L 40. 

D.ul.  1.332, 

Di«j,  hi.  asc. 

1’izli  i lUhrneii.  II.  332. 

Diz  e fu!,  L 338,  339,  414. 
421,  423. 

Diz  e GumhedAn,  II.  386. 
Diz  hukhi  gane,  1.  12. 

Dub  i MAr,  HI.  429. 

Dobba,  L 133. 

Dofar,  I,  188. 

Dodona,  L 360 
Dokhter  (Kutel),  L 302,  306. 
Doob  (>ee  DAb). 
ni-iAb.lll.23a. 

Dub  (or  Doob  , 132  to  144, 
334. 


DAdongah,  III.  439. 

Dul&b,  HI.  202, 

Durekli  Beli,  HI.  497. 
Duriuipatan,  I. 
DusiebfI'uzjeb),  III.  308,309, 
360. 

Duijeh,  III.  360, 

Ecbatana  (see  llamadin). 
F.den  (or  Aden),  1, 336, 

Eilen  (Paradise),  L 360. 
Edcvsa .1.283. 287.  III.  124, 
Edshmiarhiti,  HI  441.  447. 
Egvpl,  L ?2,  93,  149,  197, 
222,  290,  291^  332,  339, 
368,  408.  410.  424.  434. 
430.  II. 214,251 ,2  3,262. 
278,  280,  348.  111.  448. 
327,  537  , 540.  M3  , 544, 
863  . 366 

Eidenlagh,  HI.  482. 

Eip,  II.  472. 

Einiv.  1,  152. 

Eklld,  II.  412.  153 
Elam  (Elyoiais),  11.  325. 
Elanilick  Gulf,  1.  32. 

Elatb  (or  Klolb),  1. 338. 
Elrgia,  III.  471. 

Elepbanta,  L 81  to  05,  4M. 

II.  138,  143 
Ellora,  L 78. 

Ephesus,  HI.  483,  334.  335. 
340,  373. 

Ephraim  (Mouul),  L 361. 
Erivan  (-*-<-  IiavAn). 

Ermenn,  III.  -183. 

Eriibreau  Sea,  L 130.  163. 
164.  . 


F.rzerum  (see  ArzerAm). 
Essouan  (Svene),  L 93, 
Estahboout  (see  AstuhbonAt). 
Ethiopia,  L 173^40, 
Eubtppj,  III.  334. 

Euphrates,  L 333.  III.  176. 
470  to  473. 

Euzine  (Black  Sea),  HI.  310, 

819. 

Evanc  keif,  III.  319. 
Eziongaber,  L 338. 

Eahender,  II.  29  to  40,  473  ta 

473. 

Fabliau,  III.  370. 

Fabsfinj  (Busmij),  III.  398, 
407. 

FaklirislAn,  11  330. 

Farahh  AbAd.  111.274. 282  ta 
286,  317. 

Farmad,  L 387,  388. 

FArs  (see  t’Ars). 

FArsijto  (Parsijin),  III.  380. 

383. 

ParuAb,  II.  826,  827,  329 
Fasa  (or  Pass  -, Leu.  284, 317. 
374.  II.  31.63,63,  96. 8tt 
to  103, 180.  424,427,  472, 
Fatteh  AbAd.  111.  27,  26.~9T 
FedishkAu,  II.  69,  102, 

Feiz,  II.  134, 

FerAhAn,  HI.  93, 

FerliAds  Castle,  L 266. 
Ferhadgird,  II.  317. 

Ferim  (or  Perlm,  III.  2-26 . 
FeshahAiali,  III.  190, 

Fin,  III.  88  to  92, 

Finland,  1.397. 

FlnizAliArt,  L 134,296.  II. 
31,131,148, 205,274,8-19, 
ooo,  98/.  1 1 

FlrA/An,  III.  14,  368. 
FirAzcAu  (FtrAzkuh  ,.r  PlrAz- 
edit),  I.  211.  III.  200.208. 

218  to  229.  256,  323  to 
327,  548  to  330 
Flrazgerd,  II,  317. 

For  At  (or  FiAi),  III.  470. 
Fortunate  Idauds,  L 0,  L 
Frio  (Cape),  L 9, 

FrAr  (NoUflure),  L 183. 
Funchal,  LA  A 
Fuvbauj,  L 137.  • 

GabrAhA-l,  HI.  81, 86, 
Gabriv.  I.  135.  III. 410 
Gaduk,  111.222, 230, '236, 323. 
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G»i*ta,  nr.  mi. 

Galcrobeli,  HI.  ASS. 

Gamrun  ' Srr  Gombroon). 
Ganges,  L 55.  22. 

Gang  i behidit,  L 49. 

Gang  i dil,  L 49. 

Gang  idizhaklit.  I.  19. 
Gaujab.II.  490. 

Gar*  paig&u,  II.  113, 
Garcdeb,  III.  306.807. 
Gargar,  III.  4*2*2  lo  4*24. 
Gsrlvab  flu- bane , L 316. 

. Mi  in,  L 310, 

Garkbb,  HI.  49, 

Garmrfkd,  III.  392. 

Garmnir,  L 170.  ‘211.  II. 

308.  422. 

Garnang,  HI.  49, 

Garun,  L 166. 

Gavard,  II.  331. 

Gareakin,  11.  173.  177.  179. 

185,  301. 

Gnaklini,  HI.  14, 

Gar,  III.  15,  £«. 

Gag*  (Ganntca).  III.  IIP, 
Gcdronia  (Marram,  L LIU. 
Genomli  (Jenabah),  1. .33 
Georgia  .11 1.53. 44.3. 814,869. 
Gerotn  (are  Jabrum;. 

Gliain,  L 337. 

Gliairali.  L 337. 

Ghir,  III.  190, 

Ghanpuri,  L 82, 

Glibis  (Gallin',  L 66- 
Gharibn,  II.  440,  441. 
Ghazntn,  II.  840. 

Gheri.il>,  L 09 
Gbilard  (nee  Gllard). 

Gliilas  (nee  Glibril). 

Gbdr  (Gliaur),  II,  40, 

G bvalhbbid.  III.  95, 
Gbilanl,  III.  5-17. 

Gibinah  (Gibijah  , HI.  516, 
517.374. 

Gibraltar, IH.  34 1 . 

Gilam,  I.  173,  174. 

Gii&n,  L 152,  13R.  H.  404, 
493.  493,  869.  111.  186, 

278.  310. 

Gi  an  Kdtrm.III.  3122, 

Gilbr  iKbar),  II.  331. 
Gbbrd,  III.  332,  334, to  380, 
346,  542,  350. 

Girriekatr,  III.  868. 

Gird  kali,  HI.  ,2‘2B. 


Girgenli,  III.  840. 

GirdO  (Dell).  11.  4M,  457, 
Glveli  (Kiveh),  HI.  498. 

Goo,  L 33.09. 

Gombroon,  L 81,  161 , 163. 
‘228. 

Granada,  III.  841. 

Green  Sea,  L 27,  133,  164, 

3*29. 

Guadel  (Cape),  L xaii.  152. 
Guder  (Kuder),  III.  498 
Gaerfeb  Hannan,  I.  83, 
Guilin,  III.  346 
Guilt  or  Guvin,  III.  366. 867. 
Gnlbb  (Kel&b  or  Kelil),  L 
203.  203. 

Gulbfcr.  III.  0, 

Gulilenleli,  HI.  33. 

Gulf  (Elanilick  . L 32 
■ Barbara  k , L 3*2 1 . 

I'ernian.L  2J,  180. 163, 

260,  328,  322,  328,  329, 
332,  334,  310.  433.  II. 
38.  347.  472.  III.  14,  13, 
470. 

Gullap-li,  HI.  388,  389, 
Giinibed  i Saba.  II.  2*23, 

• iSmkli,  II.  400,422, 

4-10. 

Gumbed  i Yikuti,  n.  440. 
Gunava,  L 334. 

Glir  or  J ur,  L 131, 280.  II. 

131.  III.  306. 

Gurg  Deb),  II.  487. 

Giirc&o  (or  Gorkin',  I,  137. 

111.  *231. 303,  310. 
Gurlkhleb  <M».),  II.  62,22, 
Gurjeli  (Gurjek),  HI.  532 
Gurjert&n  (nee  Georgia). 
Gnrkun  or  Giirgan.  II.  343 
III.  *231.303,3)0. 
Gunbuag&n,  II.  69,  22, 
Gurhlanti,  HI.  4*26. 

Guaerat,  L &L 
Gvrina,  1 135. 
Hablabrrtd,III.2l8,227,324, 

m.m. 

llabor,  II.  373. 

Habslieli  ( Abynainia  i,  L 26, 

339,2411 

Hadrianopolit,  III.  307. 

1 1 a In  r I ih,  H,  3,4, 6, 8.30,60. 
Haft  dam,  III.  17.  19. ‘21. 
Haft  tan,  II.  2,2*12, 

Haji  lianucb,  III,  498,  300. 


Haji  kavAm,  L 316. 

Haji  klialil,  III.  44L 
lliji  larkhuAo,  IH.  136. 
Hajr,  JL  336. 

Haleb  i nee  Aleppo). 

Ilalila.  I.  207.215. 

Haltarv,  HI.  227. 

IJaht  (River,  IH.  496. 
Hainadan,  L 433.  II  232 
305.  ■•  )'>.  (.1-2-  Hl.llH 
37,  93,  [74,  [76,  184, 189. 
30  1.  330.  361.  383.  4)0. 
411.368,  - 

Haroalell.LOQ. 

HamAmlt,  1(1.  AfMr 
Hamath,  III,  111. 

H a invar,  L 28.821. 

Hnnireh  kf  IA,  111.  290 
Haran,  1.  33ft. 

Ilarax,  III.  502. 

Harek  khan,  III.  51  6 
llarhaz,  III.  221_j  295*  308, 
315,317,  502. 

Harlr,  II.  447. 

HnrmAti,  M.  ([.  78.  79. 170. 
H.irpmu  ( llivert,  III.  -15-1. 
Hiirxlir rvAn,  HI.  415. 
H&rOn&bAd,  III.  ILL 
Harz,  III  410. 

Hutshlarkbun,  Ilf.  1 50. 

Hassa  (nr  Lab  lisa),  I.  335. 
Hassan  AhArJgHI.  376. 
llassaii  (iU,  III.  573. 

Hassan  kelaah,  161, 573. 
Havlzeh,  L 414. 

Havluhrtid  (see  Hablnhrud). 
Haw*  i Still  An , III,  109. 110. 
Hfj&rfIL_21&  Ilf.  569. 
Hellespont,  L 381. 

Hems.  (Kmev-a).  III.  569, 

Her  At,  L Mi  II.  305, 
442.  HI.  55f  346. 
Hermus,  III.  535, 

Hesbl  behisht, III.  26*33, 
Hesbtrfid,  III.  39L322. 
HezAr  d-'rtli,  III.  35L 
Ifesir  dirakht,  II.  383,  382. 
HezAr  jerib,  III.  34, 

HezAr  sulAti  (see  Pi  rsepolis). 
Hltarek  (Khartg),  L 335. 
HhunnlAn  (HamdAu),  I.  330. 
liheirrh  (ot  Kheireht.  II.  472. 
H but  slid),  II.  109,405. 

Him  Svratuinoi,  L 369. 
llillak  L 49.  216,  417 
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Hind  ('«  India). 

Hindrrahi,  L 171. 

Ilmdustfin  (see  India). 
Hlrnund,  II.  522,  323. 

Ilian  Ebn  Omfireb,  L 333. 
Hog  Eland,  L S3. 

Until),  1. 361. 

Hurniux,  L 41,  154  lo  162, 
IBS.  200,  228,  229,  323, 
III.  184,  346. 
tforiuuzfiti,  III.  184. 
llormiiz.jfin.  III.  181. 
Hiibcrkfin,  II.  328. 
llfishang  (Gariveb),  LSIO, 
Ilvrcania  (>ee  M Azeiiderfin). 
Icnnium,  III.  448. 

Idge,  Irej  or  Eich,  II.  138, 
160,  161,188. 

Icmen  (or  Yemen),  L 330. 
lead  (see  Yezd). 

Ila  (or  Gilam),  L 174. 

Ilia,  L 50, 

llijah,  III,  463  lo  471. 

Iimali  rifigb,  III.  473. 
ImfinizAdeh  Ji,  III.  373. 
InabA,  fir  (Ingassfizfir),  III. 
491. 

Inaccessible  I.land, L 20,  21. 
I fieri iiia (orliidetria).l.  173, 
ill, 

India,  L 22,  20,  30  lo  ISO, 
172,  312,  331,  372,  393, 
4IB.  II.  103,  132,  141, 
214.391.  III.  8. 301.311. 
Indian  Ocean,  E 21  lo  30. 

III.  277. 

Indus,  II.  L 33. 

Mm,  Persia  in  general,  L xii. 
Irfn  shalir,  II.  313.  310.325. 
IiatAu  (or  Krivin),  L 420. 
III.  123,  422,  430.  439  lo 
■142,  560. 

Ireni  (Paradise),  III.  272. 
Irem  (Villa),  III.  291,  31 1 to 

320 

Iria  (Hirer),  III.  487. 
l.A  AbAd,  III.  93 
Iscamiriali,  II.  437,  4S9  to 
401 

lacunar  (Scutari)  III.  518  to 
520,  528. 

Iaker.fi,  III.  483. 

IslahAn,  or  GpaliAn,  L 2,  54, 
98, 110, 120.212.225,233, 
234,  211,  254,  264,  307. 


372.409,411.416,  II.  27, 
121.  130.  199.  200.  211, 
224  , 225,  264.  352.  355, 
375.  429.  431.  441.  457, 
458,  485,  490.  493  , 502, 
539.544,  III.  1 to  78,  81, 
92,100,103,114, 122,125. 
189,  355,  493  , 544,  558, 
560,  653,  507,  568,  569 
IsfaiiAnek,  II.  465  to  45T. 
Gniid,  III.  313  to  51 3. 
IspaliAn  (see  Isfalifin). 
Istaliboufit  (see  Adaiibonkl). 
Islaklir  (see  Perset soils.) 
Islamhfi!(<ee  Constantinople) 
Istarakli,  II.  357,  362,  303. 

373,  395,  (fee  Persepohs). 
Iiaii fin,  II.  391. 

Ivi^a,  III.  341. 

Izmir,  III.  539,  540. 
Itnicnitd.UI.6ia  lo  316,573. 
Isnik,  III.  373. 

Jagrenole,  L 85,  9], 
Jaheubuu,  II.  360, 

Jalirum. II. 109.1 12,334,403, 
Jailifin  (Oaus  ll.)  1.  331.  II. 

305,310. 111.179,332,333. 
Jfijerfid.  III.  125,  204,  205, 
826.  336. 

Jfillfiil,  III.  13. 

Janeiro  (Kio  de),  L IQ  lo  20, 
183. 

Jfingfi,  III.  393. 

Janik,  III.  480. 

Janikfin,  III.  567. 

Japan,  L 23.393. 

JAr  (Al).  E 337. 

J ,s r tin  (or  Jerfin),  L 156,  157, 
173, 

Jfi.bk,  II.  2LL  . 

Jusk  (orjashk),  L 152.  229. 
Jaxartes,  III.  427. 

Java,  III.  160. 

Jaz  (or  Gaz),  III.  75,  JO. 
Jebal  i Kamr,  L 28. 

Jeli&n numfi, 1.318.  II.  1 ,2,4. 
Jebudfin  (Kclaak),  L 302. 
lei.  111.  5, o, 

Jem  (or  Jemr),  L 179. 
Jemgird  (nr  Jrmcandi.II.  300. 
Jenfibah,  1.333.334. 
Jrrlnidekfin,  III.  81,  I0L 
668. 

Jerusalem,  L49,  50,  52,  391. 
II.  330,343.  III.  0.  11. 


Jczlrah,  II.  172. 

Jezirah  al  Arab,  L 333. 

Ass (il,L  103. '23 1.333.  , 

Dirfiz.  L 102,  335, 

Mfirfinbizahr.lll.279 

Touilch,  L 102,333. 

Jl  (Imamzfideli).  HI.  373, 
Jiddali,  I.  337.339, 

Jiifin  (»ee  GilAn). 

Jilfird  (see  Gllfird). 

Jordan  (River),  III.  472. 
Jubfireli,  ill.  X,  31 . 

Join.  Juvin,  III.  367. 

Jfiinfiu,  111.  81,  , 

Jin  sale,  III.  LL 
Jfilfiliali.  III.  431. 

Jullfi  (in  Armenia),  III.  428 
to  433. 

Jullfi  (near  Isfahan),  III.  34. 

40  to  48. 

Jumna  K.  L 92. 

Jur,  Jureh '(or  Gfir),  L 134. 

137.280.  11,131.  Ill  306 
Jurjaii  (Gurgin),  L 157. 
Jfishnlifin.  III.  79. 

Jlijfin,  II.  1 22. 

Kademgah  (near  Sldrfiz),  II. 
50. 

Kadeingah  (Tang  i kerm),  II. 

8)L 

Kademgah  iDArab  , II.  120. 

Kliezr,  II.  1 70. 

Kadrsiah  (Cadesiahj,  II.  1L 

III.  81L 

Kael  (or  Koil),  see  Cai'rl. 

KAf.  III.  300, 

Kaimuli,  II.  300. 

Kaisari.ib,  III.  26,  418 
Kala  uiedu,  L 53. 

Kaleli  or  Kelali,  L ii. 
Kalebilfin,  III.  50. 

Kalicut  (see  Calecul). 

Kali  kala.  III.  560. 

Kali  kclfin,  HI.  126. 
Kalligicum : Kn\Xiyiroi  'i.I.53. 
Kallikolnne,  III.  373. 

Kalkrt  ermfik,  III.  480,  485. 
486, 

KfiniZmifin.1. 187.310,314. 
Kanfin,  II.  09,  72.  70. 

Kara,  III.  549. 

Kantbfiglr,  II.  G2, 

KarabAgh  i Arrfin,  III.  38.', 
Karabeg  chair,  III.  177. 
Karabclhai,  III.  477 
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Kara  chfOirn,  III.  393,395. 
Kara  dengis,  III.  -iso. 

Kara  hiss Ar  , I II. 465, 478, 479. 
Karaja.  Ill  477. 

Karajalar,  III.  501 , 503. 

Kara  kilaah,  III.  443  , 448, 
149. 

Kara  A'elaah  (AshAghi),  III. 

480. 

Kara  kulak.  III.  4/3  to  475. 
Kara  mi,  III.  4*26. 

Kara  suren,  HI.  501. 

Kara  tapeh,  HI.  *275. 
Karbela,  II.  445,  III.  1M. 
Karendiu,  III.  519. 

Kaikli,  III.  568. 

Karran.  III.  6. 

KArs,  111.  442,  4£1  to  4G1* 

4 1L 

KArlAI,  III.  517,  318. 
KarukAtt,  111.  568. 

Karun,  II.  42-1. 

Kasem  Beigy,  III.  293. 
Kadnmtr  or  CAslunar,  L 387. 
388. 

Kasf  al  melehlt,  III.  348,  549. 
Kasr  i A'ajar,  III.  112. 

Kasr  i slieid,  III.  26-1. 

Katif,  L l£L 
Katta  Guwbrd,  II.  72,  76. 
KavAra  (Haji  A'uAm),  L 316, 
454. 

Kavard  (or  Gaeard),  II.  331. 
Kazvin  (or  Cazvin),  L 343. 
II.  491  to  404,  III.  m* 
262.  364.  376  to  380*  383. 
388,  308. 

Kcbi'id  numbed , HI.  203  to 
203, 349. 

Keliuil,  III. 383. 

Ke ik . 111.  309. 

Keilun,  14.  212,  214. 

Keith,  L 41^  161  lo  171>  178, 
180. 

Kelaab  FerhAd,  L 266. 

» ■ ■■  Jrhudin,  1.302. 
Keiab  (or  A’elit),  L 203,203. 
Keifl  (see  Ek  III). 

Kclleh,  III.  16,  1L 
Kendo,  II.  422  t«  4il*  439. 
KenAreb,  1 1 . 408. 

Kenereli  (Keneri  orCanara),!. 

77,79.86,93,93.  11.  138. 
Kerni  (nr  Aerram),  II.  79,  83, 
471,472,331. 
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Kervrn,  II.  107. 

Kesa*cndeh,  III.  48Q. 

Keshtdi  dAghi,  ILL  530. 
KcsrAn,  III.  190. 

Khufter,  11.71. 

Khafrep,  II.  309,  372*  378, 
379, 386. 

Kh  .iffen.lll.  667. 

KhAjO,  HI.  1_L 
KhamdAu,  I.  330. 

Khandak,  III.  309*  &JIL 
KliAnukah,  II.  1 07. 
KhAnekird.il.  174,  177. 
KbAnem  rud.  III.  416. 
KliAueh  kitii,  III.  431 , 432. 
Khan  i kAn,  III.  367. 
Khanjeslit,  111.  162. 

KhAmAr,  III.  EL 
Khareg(Hliarek),  L 335. 
KharfutAbAd  (KliarbuzebA* 

bid),  hi.  m 

Kharmali,  II.  178. 

Kliarok,  L 10L  163*  333. 
Kharkhn,  III.  220. 

KhawAr  (sop  Khuat). 
Khefiin(or  Hliekun),  II.  171 . 
Kbeir  (Kheireh  or  Khril),  II. 

171,172,173,187,472. 
Kbeir  (Deb),  II.  123,  137. 
KheirAbAd,  III.  93. 

Khelaat  pftahAn,  II.  202,224. 
Khemartegln,  HI.  548. 

Kberlm  (or  Peilmt,  III.  226. 
KherkAn  (De.p,  III.  418, 
Kliisht,  L_261  to  269, 
Khojend,  L 211. 

Khoroiuz  ( A lninnui'.  I.  215. 
Kbozar  ( A'hazr  ,111.302,426. 

(see  Caspian \ 

Khrei  rAd,  III.  2*  13*  362. 
KhiiAjeh  liissAi , HI.  300, 301. 
KhliAr,  1. 433.  111.224,226, 
516  to  630. 

KhuuP'Ziti,  III.  334. 
KhoarkAii  (Deb)  III.  416. 
Mui-,  II.  493.  HI.  413,  416. 
Kluir  or  Ahureh,  III.  360, 
567. 

khui  A-An  ( AhoranAn  , I 203, 
388.  II.  214,303,316,343, 
348,  319,  360.  394*  433, 
477.  180.  488,  492.  621. 
III.  1.3,  12.  112,  186,20 2, 
311,  537.  369,  670. 
A'liurslicli,  II.  109, 4M. 
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Khustii.li,  II.  111.  114.  113. 
117,  181. 

Kliiizisti"  (Suviana),  V IS, 
206.  287^  334^  857,  358, 
414,420.  11.206,319,302. 
HI.  447.  570. 

Kidr  nau,  III  302. 

Kiltir  (or  Oil Ar),  II.  330, 331. 
Kineaerlu,  II.  437. 

Kishltik,  II.  4-11. 

Kishm.L  151,161 10165.335. 
Ki.h  mar,  L 388. 

Kirmtin  (Cartnaaial,  L 15-1, 
211,214,275.  II.  64. 128, 
172,  342.  316.  355,  301, 
472,  477.  Ill  U, 
Kirmtiovlitih  (Kirmtin  sliti- 
litin),  L 184,  421.  II.  9^ 
277.  279.  495,  496.  III. 
23,  55,  50.  347.  364,  402, 
■192 

Kiutkrje,  III.  533. 

Kitishk  i Zard.  II.  440, 437. 
Kfveli  (Olvel  ).  HI.  488. 

Kill' mitik.  HI.  498,  499. 
Kizlouzein,  III.  389,  392. 
Kufltin  kuh,  III.  389. 
Knlideh,  HI.  549. 

Kobendeb,  III.  64a,  448. 
Kolis,  L S3, 

Kuluniah,  III.  480. 

Kumarrj  (are  Cnmarej). 
Kongo,  (.ee  Congo). 
Kormudaeli,  L 21 6. 

Kory  (Kwpv),  L 53. 
Kosiauiioiah,  III.  574. 
Kuder(Guder%  III.  198. 

Ktili  ior  Ctih  Ateihgih),  ITT. 
42.  Dirakhli.II.  117.121. 
Gorlkliteh,  11.  6 L 12. 
Guahnagtin,  II.  69,  Har- 
man, II.  78j  79j  170.  K*- 
rabtigh,  II.  62.  KrlaaTa- 
vara,  II.  107'  Kh.tffer.II. 
XL  Ailtir,II.330.  Lagai, 
HI.  m*  Malllfl,  II.  GOj 
21.  Mtir,  III.  422.  Mu- 
mitivi.il.  117.  Murrch  ben 
keia,  II.  69,  Nemek,  II. 
1 65.  Nokreh,  II.  106. 
Italimet,  II  212.  Sofah, 
III.  20i  4L  42.  44.  Suli- 
Ditii’,  II.  366.  Takhl,  II. 
417.  Telesm,  III.  134, 
Zerdcb.IIl,  LL 
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Kiilienjin.  II  7t. 

Kuhish,  II,  1 .59. 

Rubes!  in  COhf.'itin''.  II.  310, 
386.  III. 4,82, 

Kuhrud,  III.  29  in  S3. 
Kuilhissii , III.  48. 431. 
Kulliir  (see  /turbil). 

Kurhi)  lor  Curbili,  U.  178, 
180,  184.330.337. 
A'ulzum,  L 22,  -28,  328,  338, 
452. 

Aum,  III.  3.  57,  81  r 89.  93. 

93  iu  iol  i89j  299,  ana. 

Kumes,  L 120 

Kunreshali,  II.  383,  453  to 
435,  457.  508 
Kumi'li,  III.  228.  389. 

Kunir  i gird, III.  110 to  112. 
K unar  Takhteb,  L 261 , 265. 
K inieb,  III.  448. 

Kur(or  Car  Rivpr  near  Perse- 

poiis',  II.  I7L  Hi  Hi, 
183,  184,  226,  325,  332, 
334,  344,  447. 

Kur  (or  Cur,  River  Cyrus  in 
tiieNortli  of  Persia),  111.426 
Kusei  digh,  III.  ISO. 

Kusbrnibid,  Ill  313. 

Kisbkhineb,  Hi!  12.75,111. 
Kulini,  III.  482,483. 

Kuiel  (or  Cutcl)  i Bazjbgah, 

II.  221. 

Kutel  i Comarrj,  L 266. 

Dukhter,  L 302. 

Mallu,  I.  261. 

. Piiezan,  L 303.  III. 

567. 

■ Urchini.  II.  456. 

Kiltiin,  III.  322 
Lafet,  L 163,  165.335. 
Lahltsa,  L 336. 

Laliij&n,  II.  495. 
l.amelb,  L335. 
lanjartk.l,  III.  98,  280,  310 
Laodicca,  III.  53  I. 

Lir,  L 22S.  II.  20L  451. 
472.  478. 

Larec  or  Larej',  L 162. 
Larejin,  III.  805. 

Lar.k,  L 154,  156,  161,  102. 
Lareslin,  L HL  3311 
Larissa,  III.  321. 

Lasgiid,  II.  317. 

Latrmis, III.  91. 

Lagn,  III.  560. 


Lebnin  (Lebanon),  III.  569. 
Lekini,  III.  569. 

Libyssa  (Livisaa),  III.  516, 
574. 

Liu j An  (Linjanit),  III.  17. 
Loft  (see  Lafet). 

Lori,  III.  474,  475.  560. 
Luarjin.  III.  423. 

Ltiinendi’in  ( Ltimenduin),  III. 
26  4,266. 

Lnr.IIl.  LL 

Lnrdtjili,  III.  568. 

Luri't&n,  II.  302,  HI.  III. 
14.  81. 

Luyor,  II.  251 . 

Lyrur  River,  III.  485,  -486. 
Lydia,  L 381  362.  Ill  534. 
Maadt-n  (Aiedz  , L 339. 
Maakel  ibid,  III.  549. 
Macrin,  see  Makiin. 
Mariaieu,  II.  1SS.  III.  198, 
415. 

Madavin,  II.  156  to  1 58. 
Madeira,  L (L  3,  7,  10,  183. 
II.  90, 

Mider  i Shih,  II.  452. 
MideriShih  Alibi. .111.203. 
Mider  i Sul’ min,  II.  41,  44, 
45,231 , 251 , 255, 156,  287, 
424  to  439,527,531. 
Median,  L 337. 

Marauder,  L 381.  III.  535, 
536. 

Maghreb,  L 427. 

Magnesia,  III.  535,  536,  537. 
Miignis(Mugiiii.a),ste  Magne- 
sia, 

Mahalleli  high,  III.  224 , 546, 
548. 

Mahjam,  L 337. 
Mahmudihid,  II.  -442. 

Malilu  (Mabluiah;,  II.  67.  to 

IL 

MaliranrOd,  111.397,415. 410. 
Mahriio,  II.  179. 

MAliriyiu,  1.334,335. 
Maliyir,  II.  455  to 457. 
Maim,  II.  336,  384, 

Majorca,  III.  541. 

Makriu  (ficdro.ia),  L 112  to 
152.  111.569.  • 

Makstid  beigi,  II.  452,  453. 
Malabar.  L 64.  67.324, 

Point,  I,  75. 

Malikb  (Malakba).  1. 323. 


Malan  (Gariveb),  L 316. 
M.dana,  L 228. 

Malatiah,  III.  448. 569, 
Maidive  Idauds,  1.23,24.33, 
10. 

Mallii,  L26L 
M dsuni.  III.  574. 

Malta,  III.  527,  540. 
Mamadrvi,  L 7L 
Mama  Selniah,  L 154. 

Mauire,  L 361. 

Manik,  II.  461. 

Mangalore,  I,  OS. 

Mauisom.  III. 532. 

Minin,  III.  218. 

Mir  (Dit  ) III.  120. 

Mir  (Cub).  HI.  429. 
Marigbah,  L 210.  H.  492. 

HI.  391.  413  to  416. 
Mirin  birabr.  III.  279, 
Maraud,  III.  413  to  424. 133, 
Marathon,  L 135.  II.  486, 
487. 

Marbi  ndin,  III.  549. 

Mir  bin.  III.  9, 19. 

Miriuiin,  III.  414 
Marmora  (Sea  o(),  III.  S28~ 
Mirnin,  III.  12, 

Marsher vin,  III.  415. 

M irses  ill,  HI.  495,  496,  566. 
373. 

Mamftin,  III.  573, 

Marv,  L 123,  II.  305,  346. 

394.  HI.  303. 334. 
Marvdasht  (Merdasht),  II. 
180,  185.  187,  227,  231, 
213.  290,  307.  329,  334. 
337.408.  412.420.  422 
Mashehed.  II.  492.  493.  III. 
200,  364. 

Mashehd  i Mader  j Suleiman, 
see  Mader  i Snleiinin. 
Mashehed  i Sar,  III.  280  287 
to  202. 

Mascat,  L 150,  153,  Mi  II. 
71.  327. 

Miteli.  III.  309, 

Matura,  I,  S5. 

Maukan  (Migin),  II.  214. 

in.  am. 

Maiikeleli,  III.  41  I. 

Miwcr  al  nalir.  L 211. 

Maar,  Mawzeiiderun,  IIL 

569. 

Miyin,  II.  457. 
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MAzenderAn  (nr  Hvrcnnia).  L 
viii.  188  313.  II.  39.2 1 4. 
231.  343  . 493,  622.  52 1. 
525.  ill.  IjB,  21M1  to  330. 
501,  552  370.  371. 
Mn'1-.ih,  1,377.  111.408.500, 
Media  (see  AzerbAijan  . 
Medjiiikert,  111.  439.  402. 
Medina  It,  L337  III  300, 
Meditiah  Clialt,  II.  300. 
Mediterranean,  III.  540  1o 
Mis 

Urdus  R .1I.  328,  332. 
Megalft,  III,  30 7. 

Meheyet,  L OSIL 
Meitatin,  II.  170. 

MeishAn.  111.331. 

Melek  nl  mow!  dereli,  L 313, 
HI.  110.111. 

Melik  Ali  1’enah,  II.  1 13. 
MelkAn,  HI.  13. 

Men <lch6r.  III.  WU. 

Merusel,  II.  444. 

Meraan  i Baud',  III.  18, 
Mesamhria,  L 193. 

Mcsrus,  III.  302. 

Mesbelted  (see  Masheltd). 
Mesreganlch.  (Mesregaroud), 

III.  li  202, 

Mc'ico,  II.  233, 

MHneli,  L 102.  H.  2KL  III . 

380  to  303. 

MiAnrj  (see  Mi  Ariel)'. 
M'AnejrfiH.  III.  022. 
'Mianikel5.HI.243. 244.321■ 
Midian,  L 33M. 

MiltrA. , L aiL  332, 
MikliAlij,  III.  32 L ^28,  522. 
Mikh  i Rustam.  II.  524. 

Milo,  III.  540, 

Minorca,  III.  341, 

Mir  e iti  I’l  288. 

Miri  (Ah’.  II.  2, 
MirkhAstogAn,  II.  187.  542. 
Mist  (’ce  Egspl). 

Mocha  (Mukha),  I.  313,  414, 
433 

Mndianah,  L 337. 

Mngadore,  L 303. 

Munze  (Ca(>e  , I 1-49, 132. 
Mm)  I gen  alle,  L 52. 
Mi)Oi>(M<>unlaiii»nllhe’,L28. 
Moratt  River),  III.  471. 
More:.,  Ill  3JO 
lloronda.  III.  421. 
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Mnsarna,  L 132. 

Mubarck  (or  Bi.mliarcck',  L 
1 34. 

Muddv  Peak,  L 1 30- 
MiighAn,  III.- 137 

Mohammed  5154,  II  Iflfl. 
Moksa  (Cape),  J UtL 
M ollfiti,  II.  3fflL 
Murmuv  Mountain,  II  117. 
Munbvi  (nr  Mnnhi).  1.  71. 
Mtlrchkn,  III.  20.  > 

Mure  hell  khdrl.  III,  77,  28. 
MurghAb  11.231  231.  439. 
Murrell  heu  keis,  II.  02. 
Musrlla,  L 318.  II.  0,  00, 
534 

MusseMmn  (Mussendom),  1. 
151.  ISO, 

Mn.ellon  digit,  III  478. 
Mvorad  (nr  Mvnrat),  III  470. 
M'yata,  III.  531. 

Nahathtea,  L 407  to  411. 
Nahr  Militati.  I.  331.  332. 
Nabr  ZemrAd,  III.  1 3. 
Mahavend  (Nulmvcnd),  111,3, 
NAin,  III.  503. 

Najirain(ir  Rajirain),  L 333, 
Najmii,  I 309  to  371 . 
Nakhchuin  (XakhjuAn),  III. 
410.  424.  429.  431  to  440, 
450,  451.  434,  300- 
Nakhjen&n  (see  NakhchuAn). 
Naksb  i Itejeb,  L 281.  280. 
II.  19L  274,  277,  2211  I® 
293,  421. 

Naksb  i Rustam,  l.  281,  4-19. 
II.  50,  235,  271,271,  277. 
280.  290,  293  to  300.  410, 
417.  423,  433.  521.  633. 
534. 

NAinrli  River),  III.  324. 
Nanking,  L 330, 

NfirrDeh  , III  97. 
NarkhuAr-u.  III.  76. 

Narsinga,  L 323. 

NastAhAd,  II.  111,113,  HI. 

93,  375, 

Nnteuz,  III.  308. 

Naulocbnn,  III.  339- 
Naw  (Deli),  II.  178. 

Nefisltt,  II.  370,  384- 
Nejef  51, Ad,  HI.  49, 

Nek5  (River),  III.  269. 
Neuctesirea,  III.  485. 

Neaa,  III.  303. 
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NiAser,  III.  85, 

Nice  (Niksia).  HI.  183.  374. 
Nicomcilia,  III.  314,  373. 
NigsAr,  III.  483  to  480.  488. 
Nightingale  Island,  L 20, 21. 
NfiAb,  L 33JL 

Nile,  L 92,  332,  302.  III, 
12,  663. 

Nineveh,  III.  174.  176. 

Ni.Iz,  L vii.  II.  128,  171. 

172  383,380.472. 

Nish  spur,  L 211.  II.  316. 

III.  186.  187.  304,  309. 
Nisil.fn,  II.  31 i,  346,  373. 
Nisaria,  III.  485. 

Nnl.fleur  (or  Frur),  L 106, 
183, 

Nnkleit  Ml.  II  106. 

NObereh,  III.  414. 
Nuhaveiul.II.  34,  III  3.90. 
368 

Nured,  l 274. 

NAdiAbAd,  III  96. 

NusAs  (Novus),  III.  479. 
Oaracta,  L 162. 

Ocean  (Atlautick),  L Z. 

- ■ -i  Indian),  I 21  to  30. 

. —Southern,  L 8, 
O.ljgstan,  III.  302. 

Okdop,  III.  486. 

Olhia,  III  314, 

Olsmpia,  I 390. 

Olympus  (Mount),  III.  630. 
Omar  (or  Umar),  kiui,  UL 
330. 

Omareh.  I 333. 

OnunAn,  I 27  fijs  161,  330. 

II.  214.  III.  313. 

Onore,  I SSL 
Ophir.  L 46,  4L 
Ophrah,  L 361. 

Orcades,  L Is 
OrdAbAd  (see  ArdAb&d). 
Organa,  I 133,  136,  162. 
Ormuz  :se  llormnz). 
Osmanjik,  III  197.  498. 
OujAn  (see  A uj An '. 

Oulch  (or  licit)  Kelisia,  (sec 
Thrve  Churches). 

Osiis,  L33jL  II  303,  318. 
Ill  LZ9 

Paldesht,  III  308 
Paasheerd,  II  317. 

Palnta  I and.  L 0. 

Palmyra,  L 280. 
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Pulwar  (FarwAr),  II.  307.328. 

320.  332.  33  5.  1-22.  447. 
Paudenu'ieh,  L 3 '2  I 
Punjallgllalil , 111.  302. 

Pantik  (Paidicltiuui),  III.  617. 
P.iropamisus,  II.  40. 

Purus,  III.  610. 

1‘Ars  (or  Kara',  the  province 
of  Persia,  Lfrom  ltLLIo  the 
end.  III.  3. 

P.iraijin  (Karaijin),  III.  380. 
383. 

Parwab  (see  PalwAr). 

PasA  (see  Fa. A;. 

Pasagarda  (Parsagada),  L rii. 
374,  II.  63.  160,  3I_2  «» 
320,  332,  333,  336,  338. 
413.  414,  427.  439.  111. 
267. 

Pa-engAn,  III.  92,  28. 
l’asrente  (or  Pusmee),  L 1 62. 
PazavAr,  III.  200. 

Pelnpia.  III.  634. 

Peru,  III.  619.  621.  327.  6U. 
Pert  a mu  a, "TIE  628.534,537. 
Perlm  (or  Fciiia),  III.  220. 
Persagada  (see  Pusagardu). 
Pcrsepolii,  L vii.  sxiii.  *30, 
108,  222,  224,  204  , 281. 
285,  297,  309,  317.  401. 
•119,  42 1,  426.  427,  410. 
448,142.  II.  24,11  In  45 
64.  I 14.  108.  180,  187  to 
191  ■ 2Q2.  224  to  420,  492 
lo  604,  522,  **$L  332  >o 
634  . 612.  III.  302,  397. 
567. 

Persian  Gulf  (see  Gulf). 

Persia  (see  Pars'. 

Petra,  I,  410. 

Philadelphia,  HI.  534. 

Phila-,  II.  2iL 
Phillipim  I land*.  I,  393. 
Phoenicia,  L *37.  II.  278. 
Phrsgia,  L 381  ■ 

Pigeon  Island,  L G9, 

Pimnlis,  III.  498. 

Plr  e zun,  1.  303. 

Plru/cAli  (see  I fiiizeAli). 

Pl  hhrrniAk,  III.  392 
Pisliiln  HI  Ii  In  III.  410. 
Pi-likaii&t,  II.  92. 
Pmlll.ikab.i,  lit  612 
Point de((alle, 1,30  42  04.65 
JPttlior  Cor  Polloar),!.  160, 183, 


Poutus,  L390. 

Portsmouih.  L 2,  222.  .HI- 
542, 

Pnsmee  (or  Passence),  L 1 32. 
Propontis,  HI.  514,  528. 
Provence, III.  569 
Pul  i All  1 Neka,  III.  209. 
i AbiTejin,  111.  202.  i Ali- 
venli  khan.  HI.  34.  48, 60. 
L CliArbagh,  III.  12,  3LL 
i ChAlii,  III.  12,  i DelAe, 
III.  105.  109.  i Fassa,  II. 
06,331.  i Kelleli,  III.  IU, 
12  1 K!  kill.  III.  18,  «2L 
22,25,  60.  71.  i KhAu,  II. 
227.  408,  L M Am  On.  III. 
12,  i No*,  II.  384,  462, 
i Sefiil,  III.  232,  i Shahr- 
istAn,  III.  18,  i Vargan.  17. 
Purg  (or  Furg),  II.  472. 
Piislianj,  L 157. 

Pjlse  Caspl.T  (see  Caspian 
Straits). 

Pjlora,  L 183. 

Haatnali,  1 330 
RA  IgAu,  II.  134. 
ltndutr,  II.  472. 

Ilagcs  (Kluges’,  see  Rat. 
Itagluu,  III.  179, 

Ragiana,  III.  179. 

RAliliAn,  1 271.  275. 

Ralimet,  II.  242,  417, 

Rabun  (or  Kahonn),  I.  37. 
Ral.I  viij.282  ‘285  307  II. 
271,305.  III.  3.  6.  12,99, 
113  lo  no,  121  >u  199, 
201. 304,  305.  329  til  336. 
383  , 386,  410.  546.  548. 
649. 

Rujumaliall,  L §2, 

Kaiuali,  L 30 1 . 

RAmganl  nr  K ainiard’.I. 1 67. 
11.  187.317,330.336,340. 
369.  372.378  379.  380. 
UAm  Honour,  III.  1 84. 

Ra.  ill  Calb.  HI.  619,  649, 
HA.  al  Kliumah,  1,  181,  237. 

325,  326  401. 

Raslil  ilie.bt  , II.  493.  IU. 
281.392. 

Ravrnd  'in,  III.  1L 
Rrl.Al  i Pul  iSlialirv.ir.il. 457. 
RehAb  ''aHilt  ad'ilin.  II.  457. 
lied  '.-a,  L 92, 161.336.410, 
42L 

4 P 


Rejeb  (’see  N iksli). 

Redan,  II.  13  1. 

Ridalir  (or  lliz  dir).  L 207. 
Itljj  (Bander),  L 2011. 

Rio  de  Jancirn,  L lfl  to  20. 

183,  no.  ii.  aa, 

Rishahr,  L 200  to  207.  II. 

ML 

Rizabr(see  RMialir). 

ItizbA).  L323 
lloha,  HI.  174. 

Rome,  L 287. 

R urn abAd 'or  RukeuAbAd), L 
318.  II.  7,8.213.  224. 

I! lid,  II.  2£L 
KAdegAn,  II.  457. 

Rudck  Ab,  III.  410, 

It  Adcslu,  III,  la. 

RAdibAr,  III.  14, 19(i 
Kukai  (lee  Kucnabad). 

RAm  (or  Itoi’in),  L 329.  357. 

II.  360,  III.  8,  448. 456. 
509. 

R .liu,  L32s 
ItiiiAn,  III.  206. 

Kunia  (Castle),  II.  137. 
Rustam  (see  Naksh’. 
Rustaindar,  11,  521.  III.  190, 
203. 

SaadelAbad  (Palace),  II,  264. 
266,  435,  467.  III.  19  to 
28.  40,  57,  61,  70, 71, 500, 
603, 

Saan  kelaalt.  III.  382. 

SabalAn  (Ml.)  1,  380, 
Sabanjch,  III.  ill  lo  513, 
Sabanjeli  getil.  III.  611. 
Sabutiia,  L 337. 

Sacrifice  Island,  I.  68. 

Sailer  KhuAjrh,  III.  376. 
Sagaris,  III.  611. 

SagislAn,  L 157. 

Sahek,  II.  I2L 
Sahend.  III.  398.  415. 
fiuhrarAd.  II.  106. 

Sahrin,  III.  381- 
Salirum  (or  Sabrun  . HI.  210, 
Hi 

SaieilAbAd.  II.  348,  349. 460 

III.  398. 

Saiei  rA  , III.  416. 

SailAn  (orSak.Aii  . I 39, 

Saint  Demelri,  III.  521. 

Saint  Sebastiau,  L 12. 
Sakariab  (River),  III.  k II. 
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Sake!  An.  L SB,  37,89, 
Sakeliah,  III.  562. 

Sakkara,  III.  366, 

SakuAn,  L 106. 

Saksin,  311.312.361. 

Salike,  L 32. 

Salsellc,  I.  77.  79.  451. 
Samirkaud.il.  200.  III.  334, 
346. 

Samoa,  III.  640. 

Sanaa,  L 414, 

SanAn,  II.  107. 

Sangarius,  III.  31 1 . 

Sang  i suleiinAii,  II.  300. 
SangwAn,  II.  jm,  380.  386, 
389,  306. 

Sanjed  i Ab  , III,  392. 

Sard,  II.  383. 

Sarde»,L3&L  III.  334,637. 
Sardinia,  III.  ■‘>40. 

Sardinian,  II.  461. 

Sardrud,  III.  415.  416. 
Sardsir,  L 129,  II  308, 451, 
Sari,  III.  200,  24Q  to  284, 
294,  303.  306. 

SArieh,  HI.  262. 

Sart  (see  Sardes). 

Sal  Or  (or  Sarveri,  II.  4 47. 
SAseli,  ni.  3,  100,  III.  385. 
668. 

Savekh  belAgh,  III.  190. 
Sav.mil  (or  AstahboiiAt),  II. 

128,  163  to  170,  308,  472, 
Scabma,  III.  378. 

Scliechem,  L 360. 

Scutari  I»cudari,  III.  518  to 
620,  623,  628, 

Scythia,  L 349.  11.364,635. 
Sea  (Caspian),  arc  Caspian. 

— (of  HamyOr  , I 321. 

— (of  Marmora),  III.  528. 
Sebaste,  III.  490. 

Scfi  ibid.  III.  270  lo  274 
Sefid  rid,  111.387.301,392. 
Segavand  (Sejavand),  L 157 
SeTi  gumbediu,  II.  814,  380. 
380,  380.  soar 

Segesla,  I.  266, 

Sejis.  Ill  385. 

Sejel,  II.  178, 

SejestAn  (or  Si'lAnd,  J,  126. 
11.214,  306.391.604.623. 
634. 

SelAudive,  I,  40. 

SelbUt&u  (see  Servistio) 
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Selmis,  III.  162,  413,  416, 
42L 

Semirainis.III.  j3JL 

SeniuAn,  III.  226,  548, 
SepaliAu  VIspaliAo),  III.  662. 
Sept  din,  II.  314.  380. 

Sera  rid,  III’  416. 

SerAli,  III.  416. 

Serai  (or  SerAb)  BahrAin,  II. 

205.  III.  566. 

Sliaab  bavin,  II.  330. 

Sb Ab  Abdalaatlm,  III  113, 
181. 

Sliahan  geul,  III  607. 

Sbahan  khan.  III.  607. 

SbAli  clierigh,  L 3 15.  317. 
Shill  cib  (or  Sliib  kill),  II. 

410,  417. 

Slialifn,  III.  386. 

SliAhuim,  III.  190. 

Shahr  Firi/An,  III.  668. 
Sbahri  i now,  III.  0. 
Shabrisliu,  III.  9,  IS, 
Shabrisliii  i marz,  III.  308. 
Sbibrid.  Ill  392. 
SbAhrukiah,  II.  375 
ShaliryAr,  III.  190.  325,863. 
Shahr  zir,  III.  117. 

Slieilin  derebsi,  III.  472, 
Shim  (sec  Syria). 

Shim  (Sliamiin),413. 
Sbamakhi.  III.  317! 
KliAmklitli.  III.  IQ, 

Sbapur.I  264.274.  276.  278 
lo  300,  330.  4Q6  II.  60, 
80.  164.206,273.279. 
Slieba,  L 336. 

Shebingareli  (see  Sbebanka- 
reh). 

Sbebiiikireh.  1,275.333.  II 
84.  119.134.168.226.471 
to  473, 

ShebAvek,  L 21 1 . 

Sheikh  Sliaib,  L 181. 

Shek,  II.  99, 

Shekesteh.  II.  314,  380, 386, 
396. 

Shemirin,  III.  120  363.  874. 
Slirm  -hit,  III.  446  669. 
Sberir  f '»bertil ),  III.  436  to 

439.  660. 

Shirk/,  L 2.  64.  110.  174. 

187.  194  225,  234,  238, 

240,  254,  260,  264,  272, 

277.  278,  284,  304,  307, 
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815  to  319,  346,  323,  386. 
400.411,438.  II.  Ho  66, 
70,  90.  98,  162,  163,192 
to  224,221,  287,  383,  384, 
397.  429.  431,  485,  448, 
460,  467,  4757  492.  814, 
ni.  16,  23.  26,30.  53  65, 
92,  104,  |_18,  122,  122, 
160,  154,  157,  202,  334, 
855,  361.  385,  493,  568, 
667,  569.  375. 

ShirgAli,  III.  210  to  260.294. 

320.  321. 

Shirvin.  III.  392.  601 
ShubAzA. , II.  66, 

Sbulge.lAn,  II.  4-18,  456- 
Sbiali,  L 420,  423.  II.  206. 
Sliuditer,  L 287.  357.  358. 
359,  414.  421.  II.  206. 
III.  03.  364. 

Siali  eih  III.  ml  to  551. 
Siah  dehn.  III.  380. 

Siih  rid,  III.  22L  255.  282, 
SiAveshgird.  II.  102, 317.323. 
Siberia,  L 394. 

Sicily,  III.  510. 

Sis*,  II.  504. 

Silan,  L 39, 

Simuudu,  L 32. 

Sin  (see  China). 

Sin,  III.  49, 

Sind,  L 22,  149,  LZi,  228, 
331,  332. 

Siniz  Sintr  . L 333  334. 
SinjArAu,  III.  414.415. 
Siirkerreb,  III.  120. 
SuleimAniali,  HI.  374. 

Sinsin,  III.  96,  92, 

SipabAn,  III.  569, 

Sipvlus,  III.  535,  536, 

SirAf,  1.  170.  172  to  130, 

Sts.  III.  148. 

StvAs,  111.448,490. 

Siveud,  II.  aas  421. 

Smyrna,  L 453,  III.  506, 
519,  520,  527.  528,  334, 
637  lo  540 

Sohar  , Snkliur),  L 336, 
Soplion,  III.  512. 

Southern  Ocean,  L 8, 

Sow,  III.  79.81. 

Spaliiu  see  IsfahAn). 

Spain,  L 309. 

Srova,  II.  306. 

SifiAiieb,  HI.  419,  43£ 
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StileymAn,  II.  dl.  TAleh  RAdbAr,  III.  283  to 

Kollo.  I IM  237. 

SultAiiiah,  III.  HI,  120.3G3,  TAIesh,  III.  392, 

3*6,  83310  383,568.  T.nnbrakcl,  III,  316, 

Sumatra.  1.  161.  Tamul.  I.  325, 

Suinl.t  I'lanrts.L  23.  Time  Allah  Acbar,  II.  28. 

Sunej.  III.  ofiSL  221. 

Sural.  L SO.  111.  354.  Tang  i.  DerakAn,  II.  159, 

Surkhr  AbAd,  HI.  232.  322.  Kerm,  II.  29,  83  to  88. 

SAr  mAri,  III.  429.  437.  Turk  an,  I.  270. 

Surmek  lor  .Vurmeb),  II.  443.  Tangasir  (TangistAo),  L 226, 
SA>,  L 420, 423.  2 36. 

Sum,  L 420,  42L  II.  206.  Tangjah,  in.  HU- 
334,  340,  303,  Taoke (TAk\  1. 193.334, 

Soserli,  (Suserligh),  III.  330.  Tap6.HI.  276. 316. 

Su'inna  (see  Khuzistin).  Taprobane  (see  Ceylon). 
SuvAd  rrth, III. 334,236,321.  TArroln,  III. 392. 

Swell  rah.  I.  177.  Tarsbiz,  L 388. 

S\ f nf . I.  93.  309.  TArum.  II.  472. 

Sum  (.Sham,  L 427,  43 2,  Tash  (or  DAsli)  bolAk,  III. 
II.  2 1 4. 348.  362 . 397.  437.  388. 

HI  311.448.  27.ii6Q.372.  TalarlA,  III  533. 

Tiharrak,  II.  108,  III.  36,  Taurus,  III.  547. 

37.  38.  188,305.  Tebakkn.  III.  13. 

Tabbai,  HI.  304,  TeflU,  III.  d5A 

Talierlali.  II.  348.  349.  Tehama.  I.  337. 

TabrislAn.  L 33.  (me  Macon-  Telit  An,  l 2,  184,  183.  t i l, 
dc-ran).  264,  277,  278,  283,  313. 

Tabriz,  L 33,102.  11.188,  417.  II.  199.208, 190. 491. 

270.  442,  44L  45L  460,  J<13,  496,  491,  543,  add. 

490  to  492,  III.  56,  57,  III.  22.  22,  56  to  59,  82, 
112,  126,  141,  155,  333,  U2  lo  175,  193,200,  203, 

383,398  lo  419,  434,  315,  245,  254,  259,  317,  3]9, 

627.  326  336  lo  373,  346,  549, 

Tadmor,  II  8dl,  332.  361 , 362. 

Tali&n.  III.  284,  Tejiu  (l  ojln  h)4III  221,269, 

Tahora,  III.  1 Hr  282.  281. 

TairbAl, TarbAl  , III.  362,  Toleam  (Ml.)  III.  104. 
TaisfAn  (see  Clea'phun).  Tends  heb,  III  302. 

TAk  (TaokO.I.  193.334.  Tcnasken.Aiab,  11.384. 

TAk  1 Keata.I,  193.  1L279.  Tenlsra,  II  dQ 

280.  Toluau,  I 177  III.  341. 

Takht  i Jomibid  (aoe  Pone-  Tepob  kiui,  III.  531 
polis).  Terkrl  dir.  rAh,  III  369. 

T.khl  i Kajar.  II.  28.  59,60,  Thebes,  L 220.  11.231.232, 
203.  210.  212.  220,  231,  Tendosiopnhs,  III  322, 

435,  534.  III.  360,  ML  Thimar.  II  429,  430, 

Tak  hi  i Mldrr  i Suleiman,  Thracian  Ruipuria,  III.  319. 

II.  dd.  526. 

Takhl  i PrtlAd,  III.  2 1 . 40.  Three  Churches,  III.  437, 

• Hu. lam.  II.  231^522,  442.  444  lo  447. 

III.  39,41.269.  Tbvitira.  III.  634. 

TAiAr  (Kiser),  239,  241,249,  Tibet,  1 823, 

288,  320,  321,322,  Tibur,  I 320. 

Talch,  III.  234, 122.  Ticmabdisb,  III.  392. 


Tigranokerta,  II.  317. 

Tigris  R.  L 835,  d2IL  III, 
176,  129, 

Tinevellv,  J 323. 

Tinos, III  540, 

Tirekli  Beli,  III  492, 

TokAl,  L 405.  III.  163.478. 

479.  487  lo  49L  360. 

T uk at  ermAk,  III.  491. 
TombsCor  Tunib), 1. 106,183. 
TosAni,  ni  d50  to  438,  462 
Tosiali,  HI.  490,  300. 
Toulon,  III.  341 
Trahezin  (Trebisond),  III. 
191 

Tranioziana  (aee  Maweral* 
nahr). 

Tristan  d’Acunba,  L 20, 
Trcezene,  L 889. 

Troy,  L 882.  HI.  337,  373. 
Tukcbi,  III.  26. 71. 

Turn!)  (or  Tousbs),  L 160,183. 
TAn,  111.  364 

TupkhAueh  (Topliana),  in, 

328. 

TurcomAn  cbAi,  III.  382. 
TurkeitAn,  L 172.  296.  312. 

II.  102, 

TurkhAI,  III.  491,  302. 

TAs,  L 126,  388.  II.  492. 
TAaAn,  IU.  264,  306,  307. 
TAzjeb  (Diisjeli),  III.  308. 
Tvrina,  L 133 

L'ch  (or  Outch)  Kelisia,  (see 
Three  Churches). 

U jAn  (see  Au.jAn). 

Umar  kiui,  III.  330. 

Urchini,  H.  456.  HI.  362, 
UrAmi  (or  Unmah),  II.  494. 

III.  162. 

VAkvAk.L  28. 

Valarsapala,  III.  .141. 

ValiAn  kAli,  111.  414. 

Van.  III.  dSJL 
Vanda  her.  III.  416. 

VargAn,  III.  17, 

V it  jemgerd,  II.  303  to  306. 
Varzeneh,  III.  18, 

Vasb,  L226.  II.  109. 
Vaspinje  (.Fabspuii  . III.  308, 
407. 

Vazlr  Abid,H,66. 

Veiseh  gisd,  II.  102,317, 
VelAzgerd,  L 157. 

Vend  Aula,  Ui.  309. 
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Vera,  III.  893,  973. 

Veram  (lee  Ver4ii*in). 
Verimin,  III.  190,  193,  202 
to  205.  393,848. 
Verdiati'i,  L 1 92, 

Viar,  L TL 
Visiapore,  1.  323. 

Vurokhta,  I.  1S2. 

V met,  t,  1 82 . 

W4kw4k,l.  23. 

Wal  (or  Aw4l),  1231. 

W4set,  II.  200. 

White  Sea  (Propontis),  III. 
828. 

Wlmeh,  III.  21L 

Wolga  (or  Volga!,  L 394. 

III.  318, 421.  991 
Yakhal  ki&i,  III.  638. 

Yam,  III.  420. 

Yangidunia  see  America). 
Yangijko,  III.  439. 


YehOdiah,  III,  4,  8,9, 10, 1 1. 
Yemen  (or  leineii),  L 22,  330. 

309,  413,  414,  427.  II. 

310.  392. 

Yenl  (or  lead),  L 232,  .380 

II. 383,380,487,424.  III. 
SI.  129. 384, 380  389.388, 

Yeidiii  4b4d,  III.  306. 
Yerlekhn-t,  II.  384.  448  to 
480,  487. 

Zabid,  L 337. 

ZiUuii.tko,  II.  40,  804,  521, 

III.  200. 

Zadnruria.III.  200,280,267, 
276, 299, 

Zahek  (or  8ahek),  II.  171. 
Zibedkn.  II.  107  to  111. 
Zk.endehriid  (see  ZendehrOd). 
Z4legh,  L 339. 

Zalvlr,  III.  422. 

Zanguebkr,  L 340. 


Zarln  riid,  Ifl.  12. 

Zark/ui,  II.  228  to  221  428. 
Z4vol.II.  39L  III.  200. 
Zeilaa.  1.  339. 

Zemriid  (River),  III.  12, 
ZendehrAd,  III.  1 JJ  to  18. 

22. 31.  49.  80, 

ZerAbad,  III.  209. 

Zerdeli  III.  14. 

Zian,  III.  IIP 

ZindAn  i Seconder,  II.  487. 

ZiusAn  (or  Zinjitn,  L 187. 

III.  301,398  to  387. 
ZuijAn  rud,  III.  392. 

Zloeh  rAJ,  III,  12. 

Zniite  (or  Zrnj;,  L 178,  231, 
340. 

ZlrAb,  III.  236,  228  to  242. 

246,321,322. 

Zlrvkil.  III.  278. 

Zyrbad  vZlrb4d),  1.323. 
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/Ihhrr  or  Arhrr  perhaps 
the  Vera  of  Sira  bo  and  the 
It  .bor  of  Scripture,  III. 

383,  &BSL 

Adu'l  Hassan  K»a'n,  L 
pref  xiii.  2.  3f  11.  70.  148. 
183,  180.230,277.  If  LL 
13.  JH. 61.  M2,  M9,  m 
III.  62, 73,  70.84,93.131, 
161,372.  373. 

Abyssinian  servants,  see  //aft* 
lA It 

Accent,  broad  at  Trkr&n,  III. 

127  ; at  $4n\  268. 

Adam's  Grave,  L 36,  M,  60. 

■ Peak,  L 60 
AderbAd'gan  ( Azerbaijan  ), 
name  explained,  II  412,413 
Africa  (coast  of),  III.  541. 
Agrippa'a  splendid  dress,  II. 
UL 

Ahmrd  Oglu,  killed  and  his 
villa  destroyed,  III.  505. 
Alexander,  L 54. to  58, 61 , 62, 
123,  132,  273.  208,  330, 
334.  11.62,189,193,  229. 
230,  303  , 332,  333,  333. 
360,  362,  391,  394.  399, 
410.  437  . 308.  321.  328 
to  3 &L  HI.  209.  349.338. 
667.  His  camp  nrar  the 
Pylm  Caspite,  550.  Ro- 
mance of,  III.  538. 
Alphabets  ( ncient),  L 406. 
Altar,  II.  80  to  84. 
Aimizom,  L 83,84,  III.  493, 
336,  339. 

Amskaipfinds,  L 429. 
Amulet*,  II.  133.  (see  Charms 
and  Talisman*). 

Anaitis,  Anahkid,  L I09> 
188. 

A nee!  of  Death’s  Valley,  III. 

no,  in. 

Angelo  (Father,  or  Joseph  de 
la  Brosse),  L 260. 


Ane1in<r,IfI.  30. 31. 

Annedotus,  I.  438. 

Anqnetil  dn  Perron,  L 144, 
143.  III.  354 
Antichrist,  L pref.  xx. 
Antiochus,  IT.  399. 

Antiques,  geins  and  medals,  L 
21iL 

Antiquities  of  By  ran  t in  m or 
Constantinople,  III.  323. 
Apollonius,  L 38,61 , 62. 
Aqueducts,  II.  181 , L82. 
Arabian  Nights  in  Greek,  L 
23, 

Ararat,  Mount,  III.  433,  434, 
Archery,  III.  332.  334. 
Arches,  II.  278,279. 
Architecture,  II.  2,  6,31, 39. 
41,  42,  39.  73,  232,  231, 
211.  284*  III.  138,  461, 
480, 483,484. 

Areth,  a famous  archer.  III. 

332 

Ariarathes,  king  of  Cappado- 
ela.  III.  343. 

Ariobar zanes  (fortifies  a pass), 

II.  333.  336. 

Ark,  Areg , (Arx),  II.  18*  52. 
Armenia u churches,  III.  41L 
■ —nuns.  III.  46. 
Armorial  devices, II. 333. 334. 
Amis,  or  Koval  Ensign  of  Per 
si..,  L \Mi  J3&  II.  490* 

III.  338*  &64. 

Arrian,  a passage  in  his  work 
confused  or  imperfect,  II. 

3^2. 

Arrian  s Tomb,  III.  412,  313, 
544,  373. 

Arrow  festival,  III.  333. 
Arrow-headed  letters,  L 213. 
418  to  426. 434, 440,  446, 
447,449.  II.  80,219,255, 
236,  237,  286,  423,  332. 

III.  330*  857. 

Arrow  beads,  Marathonian, 

II.  483. 


INDEX. 


Arrow  heads,  IVrsepolitan,. 
ll.iSO* 

Arrow,  shot  at  nn  impertinent 
peeper,  III.  333. 

Arsnci«lao  ds  nasty,  L 132. 

42IL  111.  179/ 

Artaxerxes  Muemon,  I 138, 
Ashta  d (story  of),  III.  306. 
Aspasia,  I.  13.8.  111.  366. 
Astrology,  L 18  j.  III.  36* 
16  349, 373.  399. 
Astronomical  buildings,  II. 
39*  JO 

Astronomical  tallies,  by  Is- 
MAAKT,  III.  338. 

Athenian  buildings,  II.  41. 
Augury,  by  sheeps  blade- 
bones,  L 312. 

Axes  ( tabr* ),  used  in  Mazan- 
derail,  III  209, 

Azkrmi  DUKHT.queen, cru- 
elly murdered,  II.  144.  487 
to  489. 

Baal,  Bel,  Betus,  L43LL 
B.ibylon,  (see  Geogr.  Index). 
Babylonian  brick1*,  see  bricks. 
cylinders,  see  cy- 
linders. 

Bacchus,  androgynous,  L 81* 
Backgammon,  III.  61L 
Bacon's  bust  of  Abu'L  Has* 
8 a n Kha  n,  III.  312 
Bretulia  or  Betulia,  L 292. 
Bakhtyari  robbers,  II.  441, 
448.  449. 

Band  of  Sha'h  Abba's,  III. 

Banian  tree,  L 80,  81. 
Barbvt,  musicaTinstrument, 
L2IL 

Bath  of  warm  water,  III.  400* 
461. 470,480, 

BathshckM,  II.  45,  430*  432„ 
436,  438. 

Beads,  used  in  praying,  II.  445. 
Beauty  of  Persian  women,  II.‘ 
165.  III.  333,  330,  563. 
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Belus  Bel,  L 431. 

Bcrosux,  I.  43 1 . 

Bethel,  L 202, 

Bezuar  stone,  II.  J8,  79. 
liharani  (Goddess),  L £3- 
Bibacity  of  Urn. tiles  and 
Rustam,  II.  515. 

Bible,  passages  of  it  quoted, 
III.  575. 

Bibliolheque  du  Roi,  II.  358. 
Blinding  (punishment),  III.  60. 
Boat,  Greek,  III.  328*  522. 
JJogaha,  sacred  tree,  L 32, 
BOlinas  or  Bplinas,  (A- 
pollonius),  L 58^  C2. 

U.M 

Bonaparte,  Napoleon,  verses 
on  him.  III.  122. 
Bonaparte,  Louis,  his  coins 
current  in  Persia,  II.  197. 
Books,  covers  of,  III.  62* 

J Borac  of  Muhammed,  II.  381. 
Botecudo, cannibal  woman,  L 
16t  LL 

Boudko  or  Budko  (sect  .1.39. 
Boughtou,  Mr.  (now  Sir  Wil- 
liam, Baronet;,  I.  430.  III. 
52L 

Bouudary  of  Parthia  and  Per- 
sia, II.  450,  452,  454. 
Boundary  of  Persia  aud  Turk- 
ey, III.  448,450. 

Boxes,  of  pasteboard.  III.  63, 
64, 

Brahman's,  L 63. 

■ ■■■  ■ — Village.  1. 76. 

Brazilians,  I.  16.  17. 

Bread,  in  form  of  rings,  III. 

507.511,515. 

Brick,  II.  280. 

Bricks  (Babylonian),  L 213, 
215,  411  to  420,  4-16,  440. 

II.  63,  420,  536. 
Bridegroom,  overpowered  at 

the  appearance  of  bis  bride, 

III.  553- 

Bridge  without  water,  fIL  511. 
Britain, mentioned  iu  a Persian 
MS.  L 20. 

British  I>und,  Isles  of  the 
blessed,  L ) h 

Bruce,  Mr.  Resident  at  Bush- 
ebi,  1. 185.  209,  217. 
Bruguicre,  French  traveller, 
HI.  44. 


Bryant  (his  etymologies),  II. 

291. 

Buffoon  (see  Luti ). 

Bulbul,  nightingale,  II.  218 
to  221,  4&1  to  483. 

Bull  s head,  I.  280. 

Bull,  in  armorial  devices,  II. 
353.334.  With  human  head, 
11.217  Winged,  IL2KL 
Burgon  Mr.  III.  539. 

Bust  of  Abu’lH  ass  an  Khan 
by  Bacon,  III.  372. 

Buj/Hc  drrrk,  near  the  Black 
Sea,  III.  526. 

Buz  cuhi  or  puzrn,  the  moun- 
tain goat,  II.  29* 
Bvzaiitium.its  antiquities.  III. 

' 323. 

Caobok,  II.  800. 

Cftbul  (musick  , II.  201. 
Cabuli  or  Cawti,  publick  dan- 
cers and  singer>,  111.  362. 
Cajar,  see  Knjar. 

Cai  Kklskau,  see  Cyrus. 
Cajarak.  vehicle,  L 231 . 
Cambyscs,  1 . 436.  II. 337. 338. 
Camef  (going  through  the  eye 
of  a needle).  III.  305.  372. 
Camel’s  throat,  III.  273. 
Came,  representing  the  offer- 
ing of  the  Magi,  III.  461 
Campofthe  Embassy  at  Bush- 
ekr,  I.  121  to  250. 

Camp,  Persian,  III.  442. 

Turkish,  III.  464,402. 
Campbell,  Mr.  III.  399, 
Cannibals,  I*  16, 11- 
Canon  balls,  of  stone.  III. 
506,  523. 

Carachi , or  Karat  chi,  tribe 
resembling  Gypsies,  III. 

400. 

Cara ransrrd,  L 201. 

Cards,  III.  08 
Carnelious,  L 200. 

Carreri  (Grmellr,  II.  233 . 
Carriages  (wheel),  III  330. 
Carts,  III.  483.497.507. 
Caspian  Sea  and  Straits,  see 
the  Geographical  Index. 
Castle  of  the  Dl*V  I Skpi  D, 
a mistake  of  travellers  con* 
cerning  it,  III.  370. 
Ca-tle«,  numerous,  L 206. 

II.  6L 


Cat,  Kris's, likeWliiltinglon'i. 
L l7o. 111. 

Catholicks  at  hfahkn.  III.  47. 
Cave  of  Israndriak , II.  457. 
452  to  404. 

Cazvin  (nr  Kaztin  ),  origin  of 
the  name,  III.  377. 

Cement, extraordinary,  1.333 
Cemeteries,  with  figures  of 
lions,  L 220.  111.83,555. 
And  of  rams,  L 271.  Ill 
473. 

Cemeteries  of  Scutari,  Ilf. 
313. 

Chkkshur,  cloth  hoots  or 
stockings,  II  223. 
Chahhcans  or  Sahians,  1.409. 
430,  447. 

Cka/ipa  (the  cross  of  Christ), 

Lm 

Changes  of  letters.  L 61. 137, 
202.  H.  323,329.  III. 221s 
Chariot  (English  presented  to 
the  king  of  Persia),  111.371. 
Chariots,  II.  276, 

Charms,  L 222,  11.163, 
Ck&rtak,  II.  73. 

Cheese,  II.  122. 

Cheghanek , musical  instrA- 
nieut,  1. 211. 

Chkngi'z  Khan.  L 170. 
Chess,  III.  66* 

Chichester,  store  ship,  L 3. 
Cbigua,  or  Jigger,  insect,  L 

IL18. 

China  bowls  and  dishes,  II. 

22-145* 

Ckiuar,  or  Plane  tree,  of  great 
size,  II.  1 64,  166. 

Chopan  Oglu,  impales  2® 
criminals.  111.  302. 

Christie  (Major),  II.  524.  III. 
399,434. 

Chronicles  of  the  Migiaus, 
HI.  358. 

Chrysostom  (St.  John),  bis 
chamber  in  a rock.  III. 

486,  487. 

Chug  An,  or  Ckaug&n,  L 317/ 
343  to  355,  406.  II.  292. 
Churches  (seven)  of  Asia,  III. 
534.  Three  (in  Armenia^ 
HI.  437, 444  to  448* 
Cinnamon  ( Dor  chins 
43- 
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Circassian  females,  HI,  69, 72; 

see  also  “Georgians. " 
CilliKrniiijn  lion,  II.  612. 
Clavell  Captain}  III.  640. 
Cleonwan  lion,  II.  .*>12. 
Clocks,  Turkish,  III.  616. 
<"WAin  eg  (disease),  L 63. 
Coffee,  L 311. 

Coinage,  of  money  at  Taint, 
III.  42a. 

Coin  of  M.  Scaurus,  III.  372. 
Coins,  see  Medals. 

current  Persian,  II.  489 

to  497. 

Columns, at  Persepolis.  11.403 
Compliments  on  festivals,  III. 

74.  139,337  368. 
Conformity  and  symmetry  in 
sculptures,  inscriptions,  Ac. 
II.  250,  251. 

Coppers*., re,  III.  22. 

Corotiet,  II.  r>!4. 

Cosm-tieks,  II.  77,  444.  III. 

M3-  563.  306. 

Court  of  the  Prince  Regent, 
now  king,  of  Portugal,  L LL 
Court  of  the  Prince  at  Shirks, 
II.  ID  to  Iff. 

Court  of  the  Queen  at  Stores, 

II. 32. 

Court  uf  the  King  at  Tehran, 

III.  128. 

Court  of  Prince  at  Sari,  III. 

237.  200. 

Court  of  Prince  at  Karens, 
Ilf.  377. 

Court  of  Prince  at  Zinjtin, 
111.  386. 

Court  of  Prince  at  Tairis,  III. 

400. 

Coxcomb  (Turkish),  III.  422, 
Crocodiles,  II.  214, 

Cifi  inscriptions,  II.  1 10. 

writings.  III.  562. 

——characters,  II.  199. 

medals,  L 140,209,440. 

II.  430. 

Cuuei  torm.seeArrow  beaded. 
Cup  {Herculean;,  II  313. 

of  Joseph,  II.  399. 

of  Jbmshi  d,  II.  368, 

399. 

Cup  of  Nestor,  II  399. 
<urd4.  111.  44S  to  462,  436, 

406. 


Custom  observed  towards 
strangers  in  Dt/rm.  HI.  307. 
Cylinders  (Babylonian  or  Per- 
sepolitan),  I.  213.  423  to 
432  436,446  448.  II.  43, 
231, 278,  336. 

Cypress  (at  Fata ),  90,  91, 
283. 

Cypress  oil  tombs,  II.  83,  93, 
94, 

Cypresses  (in  cemeteries),  III. 

518. 

Csropolis,  II.  130. 
Cyrus(orCAt  Khusrap),  II. 

393.  406.410,  439,414. 
Cyrus,  tomb  of,  II.  03.66,89. 
92.  III.  567. 

Dabistan,  ascribed  to  Mu- 
bed  Shah,  III.  361. 
Dagger,  or  khanjrr,  II.  274. 

887,  606.  311.632. 

Dagon,  L 482. 

Dakiasus  (coins  of).  III. 
411.  434.  142. 

Dances,  L 7 1 . 72.  73,  190. 
111.  170.  102. 

Dancing  girls,  L 71, 25*  III. 
344. 

Daniel  (the  Prophet),  II.  374. 
Daniel's  Tomb,  E 420  to 423, 

II.  2DS.  III.  364, 

Da  ha',  Dabab  (Darius),  II. 
121,  130  to  136,  160,  310, 
311.  834.  361.  374.  391, 
410,  437.  111.  367. 

D Arcv  (Major,  now Colonel), 
13,  9,22, 11.203.  III.  141. 
Dancks,  I.  440. 

Darius  (»ee  Da'ra"). 

Dales,  not  grossing  beyond  a 
certain  line,  II.  168.  308. 
Dtff.  tambourine,  II.  293. 

III.  344.  332. 

Deja’l,  Antichrist,  III,  2. 
Dctokcs  (Dobak  or  Zuiiak), 

L 49, 

Della,  of  Egypt  and  of  Sind, 
L 149, 

JDcm,  charm  against  snakes, 
II.  216,  218. 

Dtmkkh  (ribe,  massacred,  L 

233.  277. 

Dendera,  Tcutyra,  L Qi,  II. 

40,  104, 

Devi  .goddess),  L 82* 


Dialects  (seventy,  used  on 
Mount  Alburz)  111  369 
Dima,  picture  of,  III.  273. 

371. 

Ditem, custom  there.  III. 307. 
pronunciation  of  Per- 
sian thrre,  III.  308. 

Dii  akkl  i Fail,  see  Trees. 
Disagreement  in  the  account! 

of  travellers,  II.  240. 

Dtv  1 SEri  d's  castle,  a mis- 
take of  some  travellers  con- 
cerning it,  III  570. 

Dim  or  Daemons,  1. 313.  II. 
12,  348,  830,  338,  376. 
306.  323,  III.  37,  238, 
248,  269,  370. 

Divination,  by  the  works  of 
H apiz,  I.  311. 

Divination,  by  sheeps'  blade- 
bone,  L 312. 

Divinity  communicated  to  im- 
ages, L S3. 

Dohl,  a drum,  J,  243. 
Doidalsus,  father  of  Arrian. 
III.  312.313. 

Doors,  false,  II.  267.  271.  . 

of  stone.  III.  43, 

Dragon  Dies,  II  138. 
Dragons,  II.  36,  32, 

Dreams  (7600  Arabick  trea- 
tises ou)  L 311. 

Druidical  monuments,  II.  82. 
104,  121 

Dub  (remarkable  excavation 
there),  II.  137  to  146. 
Dukhter  or  Damsel,  svorks 
ascribed  to  her,  II.  13 7, 
143.  144.  161.  163. 

Durga  (Goddess),  L 83, 
Dwarf, Turkish,  III.  601. 
Earthquakes,  III.  406,  407. 
478.  483. 

Ebn  Haukal,  doubts  con 
cerning  the  work  ascribed 
to  him,  III.  631.  566. 
Edris,  or  Enoch,  1. 414. 
Egyptian  buildings,  II.  42. 
104.  261. 

Egyptian  mummies,  II.  77. 
Elephant,  III.  138,  138;  pas- 
sing tliioiigli  the  eye  of  a 
Deedle,  III  672. 

Embassy,  under  Sir  Gore 
Ouseley,  sails  from  Ports. 
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mouth,  L 8;  arrives  at  M«- 
di,ir.i,L^il  Rio<ir  Janeiro, 
L 10  ; al  Ceylon,  L 30  ; at 
Bombay , 1.  69;  at  Bhshthr, 
L 183;  at  Shirtiz , L 316;  al 
Isfahan,  11.458;  al  Tehran, 
III.  U4; a i Tabriz,  111.398. 
Emerald,  L 'AllL  212. 

English  aims  used  by  Persians, 
III.  4l£i  443. 

English  tunes  played  by  Per- 
sian lifers,  III.  399. 

English  gentlemen  at  Tabriz, 

HI.  aniL 

Endvmion  Frigate,  III.  342. 
Entertainments  or  leasts,  HI. 
31,  32. 

Equinox  (festival),  «ec  Fawrfa 
Etruscan  pottery,  II.  44, 
Etruscan  or  Greek  vase-,  L 
434.  II.  44. 

Euxine  (people  on  its  shore 
ferocious).  III.  310. 

Evil  eye,  II.  133. 

Excavations  at  Amasiah  III. 
491 

— — near  Oamdnjik, 

III.  428. 

Exmoulh  (Lord).  III.  341. 
Eyes,  painted,  eye  lashes 
*t*ainrd  black,  II.  444.  III. 
363,  bSUL 

Farce,  extraordinary.  111.  403. 
Fairies  ( Per  it  a ),\\.  130,341. 
Fairy  (Morgana),  L LQ<L  313. 
Famine,  horrible  effects  of, 

111.44, 

Farzang  (Parasans)  measure, 
Lpref.x.  xi.  p.  23.  111.376. 
Feast,  at  Mi'kza  Shkfpia  s, 
III.  Lll ; at  Amin  ad’ 
Doc*  h’s,  3 0;  at  the 
Pasha*  camp  near  Arte 
rum  469. 

Feet.  lined.  II.  77.  4 14.  III. 
343.  363.  SfflL 

Festival  oi  AWrtfz,  III.  330 
to  343. 

Festival  of  Arrow*.  III.  333. 
Ferdak  (servant),  L 210. 
Fkbha'd,  his  sculptures,  L 
233.  284. 200.  111.  492  to 
491.  Romance  »l  III  373. 
Fertmera,  L 379.  380.  429. 
ferry  on  the  .v  raxes,  III.  425. 


Fire  amis  manufactured  at 
Shiraz,  II.  38 

Fin* ii  mplc,  II.  79,  134,  203, 
376.  396,  339.  HI.  9,  '19. 
77.  196.  239, 261,336, 433. 
56L 

Fire  worship,  Lpref.  ii.  p.  43* 
97.  100  to  146  201,215, 
220,  299.  333.  412.  416. 
429.  -440  II.  89  to  81* 
103,  143*  320,  450, 

462  to  42L  III.  84,  354. 
333.  338. 

Fire-all ar,  L 436,  440,  413 

II.  8fl  *o  34,230.234.267, 
272.  346.  396,  332  to  334, 
539,  III.  868. 

Fire  - worshippers,  Moore's 
beautiful  p-  em.  IT.  471 . 
Firu'z.h  learned  PrfnU.98. 
Firuzeh  or  turquois,  L 210. 
Fish  (in  the  Euphrates;,  III. 
122, 

Fisheaters  or  Ichlhyophagi,!. 
227  to  229. 

Fleet  i English)otf Toulon,  III. 

ML 

Fool's  cap  or  Luti's  hat , 1.233. 
Forms  of  salutation  and  com- 
pliment, I prpf.  xvi.  xvii; 
xviii.  xx.  III.  368. 
Fountains,  Turkili,  III.  462, 
474,  486.  490.  507;  with 
twelve  spouts,  504. 

Fraser  (Commissioner  Percy), 

III.  541. 

French  Embassy,  III.  122. 

296. 

Frere,  Bartle,  Esq.  III.  520. 
Gabra,  1 103.  (sec  Fire-wor- 
shippers). 

GaHanji * (Turkish  mariners), 
111.310. 

Gambier  (Sir  James',  L 20* 
Ganeza  (a  God  , L 84 
Gardane  • General  dc),  IIT. 

122,296. 

Garmztr  (warm  region),  II. 

168. 

Gawzeu  (a  wild  bull),  II.  387 
Gay,  Persian  measure  of  forty 
inches,  I 3fL  II.  380. 
Gazangabm  (a  kind  of  manna 
or  >wcpt-me«t  , 1^381, 382, 
432.  II.  415. 


Gems,  ancient,  L 432  0>  439. 

II.  MM*  190,  247.  468  508, 

III.  Hi,  333.  409,  463 
Genii  (Jinn),  L 313,  386. 

III.  I62i  169- 

G«*m»ese  (buildings  ascribed 
to  them).  III.  478.  480. 
483.  573 

George  IV.  (King),  his  por* 
trait.  III.  3*J, 

Georgians.  II.  &]_,  III.  70, 
319.  363.  408. 

Georgian  girl  given  as  a re- 
ward, III.  219 

Ghulez  (Diemons),  III.  lll, 

22L 

Gibson,  Mr.  L 30*  31*  51L 
Gifts  or  offering*.  L 44.  IT. 
109.  185*  202,  *LL  212 
413, 

Gifts,  remuneration  expected, 

II.  207.208.  211.. 

Gilding  (on  ancient  monu- 
ments), II.  281. 282,  281 

Ginger  used  for  pepper,  111 
301. 

Gird  or  Grrd,  explained,  IL 

102,  129. 

Glass,  stained,  III.  27,362. 
Globe  (or  circle),  winged,  f, 

438. 

Glories  (in  pictures),  II.  46# 
to  471. 

Goats  and  dogs,  taught  to 
play  tricks,  L 233  , 234. 

III.  3i 

Guldand  silver  paint, I II.  54^ 
673. 

Gold  writing,  TIT.  374. 
Gordon  (Honourable  Robert! 
attached  to  the  Embassy,  C 
2.  His  excursion  to  Susi- 
ana,  II.  206.  His  mission 
to  Georgia,  lll.  408. 
Granville,  Mr.  1.  31. 

Greek  or  Etruscan  pottery, 
II.  44. 

Greek  anil  Syriac k words  in  a 
medical  MS.  III.  557. 
Greek  names  of  pLces  cor- 
rupted by  the  Turks,  HL 

514,573. 

Gur  «»r  wild  ass,  II.  61. s. 
Gvp>ie*f  L 309,  II.  Ijfl. 
HI.  400,  405. 
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llabthii  or  Abyssinian  slaves, 

II.  31,  158,488.  III.  2 VI. 
hubthit,  called  bv  dowrry 
names,  II.  158,  *203. 
Hafiz,  (his  lomb),  L 318. 
Hair,  (stained),  II.  J6,  77. 
Hamilton,  (Terrick,  Esq.)  III. 
520, 

Hands,  bair  and  feet  stained, 
II.  TTjiil.  III.  *64,506. 
Hannibal's  Tomb,  HI.  610, 

573. 

harm  or  Hharrm,  L 189. 
harm  (Eastern),  II.  01. 

Royal,  111.148.  303. 
HarpeCapxij),  or  short  sword, 

IL  an. 

Head  (human),  on  altars,  II. 

469. 

Heads  of  beasts,  used  as  hel- 
mets, II.  008. 

Heads,  pyramids  of,  II.  039, 
Heat,  escrssire  at  Shiraz,  II. 
212,214. 

Heathcote,  (Captain,  now  Sir 
Henry),  L 3. 

Helen,  worshipped , L 3M. 
Helmet  (of  a beast's  bead),  II. 

507.  608, 

Henshaw,  M r.  L 180. 
Hercules  compared  with  Rus- 
tam, II.  004  to  027. 
hin no,  used  in  staining  the 
hands,  feet  or  hair,  II.  78. 
77.444.  111.82,540,405, 
660. 

Hog  or  pig,  considered  by  the 
Persians  as  an  ensign  of 
Chrisliaaily,  III.  105. 
Holinshed,  quoted,  III.  070. 
Holler's  view  of  Peraepolis, 

ii.  m. 

Homer's  works  in  golden  let- 
ters, III.  074, 

Honey,  1. 380. 

Hope,  (Captain  Henry),  III. 

038,  5411  to  542, 
Horseback, (men  on,  not  found 
among  the  sculptures  at 
Peraepolis,  I.  448.  II.  273. 
H orse  race  (at  Bombay  j , L IL. 

(at  Tthratl ),  III. 

339. 

HtJLACC  KhAN,L  IIP. 
Human  figures  (above  twelve 


hundred),  sculptured  at 
Persepolis,  II.  287. 

Husbin  Ali  Mirza,  prince, 
L 190,  II.  LL  13,  tL 
III.  p7,  101,  024, 

Hy  rcanian  soldiers  armed  with 
English  muakets.  III.  2-13. 
Ice,  II.  21L  III.  2L 
Ichthyophagi,  I,  227  to  2 22- 
Idiot,  Turkish.  III.  499. 
Idolatry,  L 104,  109,  111, 
113,141.  11.261,984,304. 
Idols. 1. 76. 77.83.360.  III.fi. 
Idols,  painted  redy  L 76,  JO, 
811  to  89,369, 

Idols,  of  Egypt.  1. 91 , 92,  93. 
Itiit  tribes,  L307. 
Jmhmzhdrh.  L 170. 

Images,  L 84,  429. 

— — mutilated  or  imper- 
fect, not  considered  sacred, 
L 84,  85. 

Images,  eyes  of,  communicate 
divinity,  L 84. 

Images,  eyes  of, inlaid,  L 65. 
Imaginary  ruins,  L 131.  III. 
210. 

Impaling  of  criminals.  III. 002, 
Indian  Idol,  III.  9,  Pilgrims, 
IU.444- 

ludigo  ( tcazmah ),  used  in 
staining  the  bair,  II.  22, 
Inkle  and  Yarico,  L 19. 
Inscriptions, Csyt,  II.  1 10,237. 

. HoA/nri, 111.443, 

II.  47  to  49.  80. 

197  . 237,  238.  243,  250, 
274.  292,  294,  853,  359, 
534,  535. 

Inscription".!)  reek  on  Arrian’s 
monument,  III.  513,573. 
Inscriptions,  Babylonian,  Per* 
Bcpolitan  or  arrow-headed, 

II.  K<L  249,  mL 
Inscriptions,  commemorating 

the  couqucsts  of  Kayeah, 

iii.afla. 

Inserts,  venomous  at  Miameh, 

III.  890. 

Instruments,  see  rnasick. 
Iscandkr,  see  Alexander. 
Isfahanians,  vain  glorious, III. 
54.  Divided  into  parties, 
III.  55.  Jealous  of  the  Shi- 
raiiana,  574. 

4 a 


Ism  are t.  (Astronomer],  III. 

358. 

Ispahbtid  (title),  III.  284. 
Itfikbat,  or  ofahirdz,  L 
Ilalintki  (Mr.)  Russian  Min- 
ister, HI.  520. 

Izerh.  L 422. 

Jabat,  Mr.  Spanish  Minister, 

in.  m, 

JackaU,  II.  215. 

Jtludfir  ( lervant),  I.  2 10. 
Jerboas,  III.  73. 

Jtrid  or  Jerideh,  L 190. 
Jewels, effect  of, II.  15, 10,360 
Jewish  law,  in  goldeu  letters, 
HI.  .574, 

Jews,  L 299,. 302a  111.6,2. 

Jinn,  see  Genii. 

Jones,  Sir  Harford,  L 447. 
III.  113. 

Joseph,  the  Eastern  Adonis, 
and  Potiphur’s  wife,  or  Ze- 
tikha,  L 73.  74.  III.  56-1. 
Juaunc,  »tc  Pirates. 

Jupiter's  sepulchre,  TIL  &&&. 
Kabk  (or  L'abk ) dereh,  a bird, 

in.  a to 

Kxmpfers  view  of  the  Me  id  ait 
at  hjahan,  111.32. 

Kafsh,  slippers,  II.  223.  III. 
261. 

Kajar.  dynasty,  L 239. 

Kali  (Goddess),  L 83. 
Karachi  or  Caratchi  tribe, 
resembling  ry  psica.  I 1 1 .100 
Kara  Oglu, famous  robber, 
III.  508. 

Kasim  Bkig,  lord  of  tbe 
Black  Castle,  III  4 iQ. 
Katr  i Kajar. palace.  HI. 3fi0. 
Ked  AAtfr/fl.resplainetO.  L 57. 
Kcmaneheh,  (musical  instru- 
ment , L 238.  II.  203. 
Kenereli  or  Cauarah,  L 77*  79. 
94,  95. 

Kercnua,  trumpet,  II.  299. 
Khatembandi,  or  mosaick, 
111.  05r  60.  362,  361, 
Khelaai,  dress  of  honour  or 
gift,  ILJ225L  III.  259. 
King  of  Ptrtia,  receives  the 
Ambassador  at  a private 
audrem-e,  III.  123;  the  «jen. 
tlcmen  of  tbe  Emi>as«s , 130: 
bis  harem,  148.  303 ; ins 
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coart,  123,124, 128  to  138: 
dress  and  jewels,  13 1 : fea- 
ture* and  beard,  132:  title*, 
135:  picture*  of  him,  132, 
133:  bestow*  khrlaati  or 
dresses  of  honour  on  F.ng 
lish  gentlemeu,  141 , 370 : 
anecdote*  of  him.384. 303, 
388,  389.  371 ; his  poetry, 
3 10 

King  and  priest,  II.  283, 
Korin,  L 237.  HI  402, 
Kulik  Farangki,  (a  hind  of 
edifice),  II.  2. 

^ Ktuhtigln,  wxcstlers,  L 234, 
233. 

Lade  (Persian)  tra rolling,  III. 

213 

Lady  .Turkish),  III.  318. 
Laili  and  Majnun , a romance 

II.  33. 

Lake  (sail),  II.  §7,  89, 

Kalla  Rookk,  Mr.  Moore's 
poem,  II.  471- 

Lambs  (or  rams'  in  cemeteries 

1.271.  III.  478. 

Latny,  (Monsieur),  III.  133, 
Languages,  seventy  used  on 
Mount  Albert.,  ill.  389, 
Lara,  or  obsidian,  III.  480. 
Lermean  dragon,  II.  523, 
Library  (Persepolitan),  II. 

410,  411. 342. 

Library  at  Rat,  III.  301. 

- of  Eastern  MSS.  des- 

troyed, III.  43. 

Liudesav,  (Major),  III.  123. 

126,  141, 8i9,  394. 

Lien,  Cithseronian,  Cleonian 
or  Niaiasn.  II.  312. 

Lion,  (Man  of  War),  L p.  3. 

young, sent  as  a present, 

L 187. 

Lion,  figure  of  in  cemeteries, 
L 270.  III.  83,  863. 

Lion  and  Suu,(Koyal  arms  of 
Per*ia),  L 1M,  438.  II. 
498.  HI.  338,  364. 

Lion  and  Bull,  L 438.  III. 
343. 

Lions,  in  Fart,  II.  172. 
Lii|norice,  plant,  II.  422. 
Liston,  Mr.  (now  Right  Hon- 
ourable 8 r Robert,  O,  C. 
B.)  III.  479.319,320. 


Liston,  Mrs.  (now  Lady),  III. 

320,  428, 

Livingstone,  Lieutenant,  L 
148. 

Lockett,  Captain,  I 98.  417. 

423.  II  21H  111.28. 
Locust*.  L 195  to  200,  403. 

II. 213,214, 

Looking  glasses,  III  64, 

Lot  bis  story  in  the  Karin, 

III.  382. 

Lotos,  II.  285,  332.  III.  583 
Louis  Bonaparte,  King  of 
Holland,  his  gold  coin  cur- 
rent in  Persia,  II.  497 
Love,  its  power,  shown  in  I lie 
story  of  Sheikh  Sbnaan, 
III  248. 

Lutanist  and  Nightingale,  II, 
220,  481  to  483. 

Lift  or  buffoon.  L 184,  190. 

232,  233.  III  403. 

L&tft  bat  or  fool's  cap,  III. 
361.  562. 

Maadcn  (a  mine),  used  to  ex- 
press a place  abounding  in 
any  thing.  L 187  III.  387. 
Mace  orgwrx.II.  311. 

of  Rustam,  II  sob. 

Mackintosh,  Sir  James,  I,  77. 
148. 

Mackintosh,  Miss,  L 148. 
Mseander(pattern),found  in  an 
Armeniau  building.  111,431. 
Magians,  (Babylonian),  L 83. 1 
» ■(Persian),  ll  387, 
434,  438. 

Magiau  worship,  II.  370. 393, 
410,332.330 
Mabadera.  1. 83. 

Malabar  point,  L 73, 

superstitious  custom 

there,  L 73, 

Mallows,  plant,  L 213,  233, 

44L 

Man  (a  weight),  II  880. 
Manna.  L 432. 

Manu-cripts,  I . pref.  vii,  am 
biguily  of  1 prel,  viii.  ix  : 
yamms  readings  iu  L pref. 
in.  02:  quoted  io  this  work, 
III  533  to  360 ; future 
Catalogue  of  III.  551,  374 
Map  (of  M.  de  la  Rochelle), 
IL  Hi 


Marches,  lords  of  the,  (Man- 
zebntt)  or  march , I used  ia 
tire  singular),  III.  370. 
Massacre  of  the  Demukk 

tribe,  L 235,277:  »t  Ufa- 
ban.  HI.  38j  at  Rat.  192: 
near  Tabriz,  155:  at  Oagk. 
dad, 372 

Marathon,  L 435,  448.  II, 
486.  487. 

Mariya,  (Rev.  Henry),  II. 

204. 

Marie  ben,  see  Marches. 
Maumdiran,  its  praises.  III. 

*2L 

Measures,-  urea,  II.  32j  gaz, 
380. 

Medals,  I 130,140,209,284. 
288.  439  to  444.  II.  I a t' 
197.  199,  200,  250,  273, 
488.  808,  338,  III.  61 
177,  103,  196.  197,  198r 
333.  409  , 411.  422.  4347 
412,  483.  481. 

Medals.  11. 194,197.199,200. 

230.  275.  468.  308,  538. 
III.  61, 177.  103.196.353. 
Medals,  Cli/f,  L 140,  209. 

Sassanian,  L 139. 140 

200,284,  293,430  to  444. 
Mrdala  used  as  ornaments, II. 
107. 

Mehmbnddr , title,  explained, 

L 70. 

Mehter,  (servant),  1, 216. 
Melons,  III.  329. 

Mephilick  vapour,  II.  438. 
463,464. 

Mercure  (or  Marie  LouiseV 
French  privateer  takeo.  III. 

342 

Methusalem  confounded  with 
Jemshi  d.IH  342. 
Mexican  helmet.  II.  308. 

Mil  or  clubs.  1. 236. 

Milto  (Aspasia),  L 138.  UL 
566. 

Mine,  see  Maadrn. 

M t'a  z A’,  title,  explained,  L 2. 
Mt'ltiA'  vbu'l  Hassah,  see 
Abb  l Haxsan  Kha  k. 
Mi'kza'  Ba'ba'. anecdote  of, 
III.  138.139. 

Miltord,  (Captain),  III.  54th 

543, 
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Millira,  I.  429. 43J,  43S.  II. 

H3,  269,  -285.  532. 
TVli’lirau  k globe,  L 432.  433. 
111.  543. 

Miiliridatick  reniaim.lll.4~0. 

573. 

Mohsan  Fa  Nt,  probably  not 
author  of  the  Uabitlun,  III. 

Sfrt 

Money,  Mr.  L HI. 

Monsters,  imaginarv , III.  111. 
Mnnleiih,  (Captain),  III.  440 
to  442. 

Moore  s poem,  the  " Fire  wor- 
" shippers,"  II.  471. 
Morgana,  (lie  fairy.  L 100. 
Moricr,  (James',  Esq.  Secre- 
tary of  I'mbass*, Li  II  188 
Morier,  (David),  Esq.  Consul 
General  at  Constantinople, 
111.  619.  527. 

Mosaick,  III.  fii 
Motherof  Solomon,  II.  41,44. 
Mountains  of  the  Moon,  L 2S. 
Mubcd  Mubrdan,  title.  III. 
306. 

Mo’bf.d  Shah,  supposed 
author  of  the  Dabulan,  III. 

564. 

Mukarrrm,  celebrated.  III. 
If, I to  171. 

Mules,  of  Zarkin,  II.  ‘til. 
Muleteers,  trust  worthy.  III. 

376. 

Mummv  (natural),  II.  117  to 
121  .*478  to  481. 

Mumras,  human  or  artificial, 

II.  121,  *°  482, 

llurainy  mountain,  II.  1 17. 
Mummies,  Egyptian,  II.  2Z, 

III.  543. 

Murrhine  smses,  II.  167. 
Musick,  1,71.184.238  to  248. 

II.  58,  87,  186.  203,  204, 
220.  299.  396.  481  to  484. 

III.  160,  101,  290,  322, 
350,  399,  402,.  470,  508, 
512  533,  552.  558.  572. 

Nabatlucans,  L 407  to  412 

■ language,  L 447. 
Na  dir  Sha’h,  L 165 : Iris 
■fails,  I.  188.410,  III.  206, 
270.  271. 

Naked  figures,  none  at  Perse- 

polis,  IL  279, 280. 


Ntikhuda  captained,  L 58- 
Nammed.a  kind  of  felt,  1.267. 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  verses 
on  him,  III.  1 22. 
yard  (Backgammon',  III.  66, 
67,601. 

Niilch  or  Notch  girls,  L 71. 
73, 

Nations  (variety  of)  at  Bom- 
bay, L 96, 

Nawriiz,  (estival,  L 221.  225, 
438.  II.  15.369.373.488. 
III.  254,  332  to  348. 
Nebbi  K ll  » N,  anecdotes  of. 
L 256,  22L  442.  II.  208, 
209. 

Needle  (Camel  going  through 
the  eye  of  a),  III.  305,522, 
KigiritlSn,  Royal  Villa,  III. 
339. 

Nei,  pipe  or  flute,  L 243. 
ambkneh,  or  bag  pipe,  L 

241,242. 

Nei  meshek,  1. 211. 

Ncmtcan  Lion,  II.  512. 
Kmckdtin  (a  building),  II.  2, 
Nerciat  (M.  de),  French  tra- 
veller, III.  44, 

Niccolo,  stone  so  called,  L 
438. 

Nightingale,  II.  218  to  222. 

481  to  485, 

Nimbus,  see  Glories. 

Niobe  (metamorphosed),  III. 
536. 

Ntssran  plain.  III.  385,  398. 
Noah’s  Tomb,  III.  422.  438. 
Nok&reh  Khaneh,  L 181,  see 
Musick. 

Noose  (Rustam’s),  II.  506. 
Nuptial  ceremouics.  III.  126. 

160,  161,880,  553, 
Nymphsea,  see  Lotos. 

Oannes  (or  Oes),  I 432. 
Obsidian,  or  lava,  III.  460. 
Offerings  (see  Gilts). 

Olivier,  French  traveller,  HI. 
44. 

Omens,  L 31L  see  Supersti- 
tions. 

Ophir  of  Solomon,  L 48,  47, 

5L 

Opium,  III.  531,  533. 

Orleans  (Maid  of;,  L 399. 
Ormuzd,  I,  441. 


Orthinpalj  or  Orlbopaly,  L 
236. 

Ooselcy  (Sir  Gore), appointed 
Ambassador  lo  Pnsia,  L L, 
embatks  at  Portsmouth,  L 
3,  III  at  ItfahaH.  III.  58 : 
introduced  to  the  king  at 
Trhrdn,  III.  123;  ill  at  Teh- 
ran, 161 , at  Carr],  375  : 
teccives  the  order  of  the 
Lion  and  Sun,  III.  338 : 
takes  leave  of  the  king.  III. 
372 : daughter  born  at  Ski- 
nt:, II.  2Q5  ; her  death  at 
Ttkran,  III.  3 10 ; aegoci- 
ates  between  Persia  and 
Russia,  III.  399. 

Ouseley  (Lady),  visits  the 
queen  at  Shird:,  II.  31.  52: 
another  queen  at  Tehr'm, 
III.  148,  152. 

Ouselev,  (Lieutenant  Ralph) 
killed.  L 191. 

Packit  (a  game),  ni.  67. 
Padre  Raffaellr.  III.  506. 

■ Serafino,  HI  -445  to  447. 

Paklari,  or  ancient  Persian, 
I 43,  50,  |00,  Ha,  117, 

119,  140,  145,  146.  -ZsT 
370.  406.  429,  410  II. 
30-1,  All.  528.  III.  356, 
357  , 568. 

Paklari  iascriptions,  tee  In- 
scriptions. 

Paklari,  used  in  the  province 
of  Outkla'Ji,  III,  426. 
Paklari  and  Zntd  MSS.  L 

120.  III.  524, 

Pahlewans  (wrestlers),  L 190. 

236 

Painting  (on  old  sculptures). 

II.  232. 

Paintings,  in  old  MSS  378. 
Paiutiug  figures  sn  the  skins 
of  women.  III.  566. 

Palace,  Royal,  called  Her- (or 
Drrb  ),  I.  pref,  iv.  iti. 
Palankin  (Pilki',  L 189 
Palin  (M.)  Swedish  minuter, 
HI.  520. 

Parasauga,  measure,  pref.  x. 

xi. 

Pettit,  see  Fire  worshipper!. 
Part  bians  (Arsacidans).1. 132, 
439. 
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Pill  riarcli  (Armenian},  111.448. 
Parvati  (Goddess),  L 53. 
Path*,  of  Artcrum,  III.  184, 

468. 

P6M,  of  Kurt,  HI.  438.463. 
Pellew  (Sir  Edward,  now  Lord 
Exmoiilh),  III.  341.  Ad. 
miral  Israel,  641. 

Penrn»c  (Commodore),  III. 
348. 

Prut.  III.  63,561.  IVncases, 
III.  62^83,  361. 

Peries  (Fairies),  JL  313.  II. 
130.  344. 

Fersepolis,  see  llie  Geogra- 
phical lodes. 

Persepoliian  antiquities,  L 
435.  II.  107. 

Perscpoliiao  inscriptions  (see 
Inscriptions). 

Persian  books  translated  into 
Greek,  II.  411. 
Petrifaction,  L 868. 
Priitingerian  Table,  pref.  xxiv. 

340.  458. 

Pliaroahs  of  Egypt,  L 423, 
PliamiacoiMciu  Persies,  III. 

337. 

Phrases,  uted  by  Persia  ns  when 
they  meet,  L pref.  svii.  svili. 
rbylacteries,  II.  153. 

Pictures  (Persian), II. *2, 3,  31, 
69.  194.  463  to  12L  ITT 
27.63  64,68,69,  132,136. 
268.  273,283.339. 
Pictures  indecent.  III.  48, 49. 
273.285,333. 

Pictures  ofSAADi  and  II  a'fix, 

II.  3j  of  Rustam,  F7,  SQ3 
to  312,  326 : of  the  Horae, 
381 : of  Dl'v  i Sefi  d,  12; 
astronomical,  40, 

Pictures  (Armeuian),  III.  46. 

477;  blasphemous.  III.  446, 
Piebald  horses,  sheep  and 
pigeons.  III.  336. 
Pilgrimage  to  Meehekd,  III. 
206. 

Pillars  of  Sculls,  II.  339. 
Pirates  (Arabian),  L 133. 166, 
181.  182.323,402. 

Pisani.  Mr.  chief  interpreter, 

III.  322. 

P'nk  Khydmtt,  (servant),  L 

246. 


Piekwii  or  htikbil,  L 232. 
Plague,  I lie,  HI.  487.  488. 

493.  496.  319  to  524,  628 
Plagues  of  various  countries, 

II.  2LL 

Plaids,  worne  in  Persia,  III. 

208,  213,  251. 

Plan  of  the  palace  at  Saadet- 
abad.  III.  580. 

Plan  of  a house  at  Tehran,  III. 

561. 

Planetary  Symbols,  L 438 

worship,  II.  304. 

Ploughs  near  Keire,  III.  437. 
Pockets,  capacious.  III.  320. 
Poplar  and  date  tree,  antipa- 
thy between  them.  III. 277. 
Population,  hyperbolical  ac- 
count of.  III.  1 14. 

Portraits  (Book  of),  4 203: 
of  Mrs.  Whitmore,  II.  34 : 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
(King  George  IV.)  III.  62; 
of  Lord  and  Lady  Arden, 

III.  32 : of  the  King  of  Per- 
sia, III.  64,  132, 133:  of 
Queen  Charlotte,  III.  130: 
of  a French  Ambassador, 
II.  3 39 ; of  an  European 
Prince,  HI.  362;  of  Abu'l 
H assan  Kha  n,  by  Sir 
T.  Lawrence,  III.  372. 

Pottery  (at  Saroniit ),  II.  166 

(Etruscan),  II.  4-4. 

Poisonous  herbs,  II.  441,  .M2. 
Praising,  manner  of,  III.  369. 
Piecipices,  L 200. 266. 
Presents, to  the  King.  III.  172. 
Presents  from  the  King  of 
Persia  to  the  Prince  Regent 
of  England,  III.  372.  373, 
Princes, governing  in  diflerent 
provinces.  III.  304. 
Pronunciation.dilferentBiuong 
uatives  of  India  and  of  Per- 
sia, L pref.  xiii.  xiv.  xv.j 
advertisement,  p.  64.  302. 
Pronunciation  in  Dilem,  III. 
308:  at  Tehrlin,  127 : at 
Sari.  208. 

Punishments,  II.  200.  20], 
223,  226,  488,  48JL  III. 
63.  139,  140.  171, 446. 
Puppei  show,  extraordinary, 
1IL  404,  403, 


Pyramids  of  Egypt,  II.  2'3 
— ■ ■ of  Sculls,  II.  339. 

Pythagoras,  II.  37 1. 

Queen  at  Shirdtc,  II.  32_;  at 
Tehran,  III.  LIS  to  130: 
Queen  of  Shrba,  III.  40 
Rams  (or  lambs),  figures  of, 
on  tombs,  L21L  111.476. 

Rang  (indigo  or  s catmah ), 
used  in  staining  the  hair,  II. 
TL  III.  62.  365.  666. 
Raphael  (Padre  Raft'aclle),  III. 

626, 

Ra'ybsh,  monuments  of.  III. 
394. 

Recompense  to  servants,  in. 
116. 

Red  (colour), applied  to  sacred 
objects,  L 76.  ~9,  66  to  89. 
Rekab  dar,  servant,  L 2t6. 
Religion  (of  ancient  Persians), 
see  Fire-worsbippers. 
Renaudot  (bis  work),  L 45; 

corrected,  L 176. 
Renouard.(Rer.  Mr.  1 III.  538. 
Respect  to  parents  or  elders, 
III.  32,  231,236,239.293. 
Rich,  Mr.  HI.  443. 

Ring  (golden,  in  the  ear  of  a 
mummy).  III  343. 

Rites,  Funeral,  I.  431. 

• Nuptial,  III.  126,380, 

• 353  . 565. 

Rob  i an ar  ( pomegranate  sy- 
rup), III.  202 

Rock,  insulated  and  excava- 
ted. Ml.  480 

Romance  of  Alexander,  volu- 
minous, II.  438  III.  338. 
Romances,  II.  1 13. 

Ronueu, (Monsieur),  bis  tomb, 

MI.  123. 

Roselexves.scatteredHI.33l. 
Roses,  uumerous.  III.  333. 
Roxana,(  Rush  A NKK),  11.355 
362  — 

Ruins  (imaginary),  L 131. 
III.  216. 

Russian  prisoners,  III.  343: 
ships  on  the  Caspian,  286, 
318 

Rustam,  (celebrated  hero), 
1.42,99.  11  17,30,128, 

143.  147.  293.  403.  406, 
304  t»  327,  331, 334, 
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Rcstam,  (son  of  Famjkh- 
z a'ii).  II.  -188. 

-Saadi's  Tomb,  1.318 
Sabeism.  L 111,  409,112  to 
416,429.447. 

Sabian  .or  Sabrean)  worship, 

II.  870. 410, 

Sa'dik  K « a n , his  horrible 
Heath,  III.  140. 

Sag  (dog),  u»ed  as  a terra  of 
contempt.  II.  452,  542, 
5 LI 

Sailors  (Persian),  bad.  III. 

319. 

Saints  (Muharamedan,  their 
character",  L pref.  st.  sai. 
25,170.177.  II.  210. 218, 

III.  325,  320,  499. 

Salselte  frigate.  111,  438.540. 

542. 

Salt  Lake, near  Shiraz, II. 35. 

of  Bakblegan  II. 

• Mountains,  III.  1 55. 

Saracenick  Warriors,  III.  108. 
Sarddr  (cold  region),  II  108. 
Sanveheenf  (French  traveller), 
II.  498,499, 

Scorpions,  II.  214.  216.  III. 

87  to  89,  91 , 104,  508. 
Sculls,  pyramids  or  pillars  of, 

II.  639. 

Sculpture,  a kind  of  Cameo, 

III.  341 

Sculptures,  at  Salsette,  L Th 
at  Elephanta,  L 80,  81,82; 
in  Efivpt,  L 91, 290;  near 
Khisht , L 203;  at  Madtr  i 
Sulimdn  II.  428 ; at  Firu *■ 
ibad,  567. 

Sculpture  (modern),  L 232. 

III.  128.  129,  155. 
Sculptures,  It.  44.40,  50,93, 
106,  154.  190,  197  , 384, 
386. 

Sculptures,  at  Bintun,  II. 
93.  111.  493 : at  Kirmi in 
Shdh,  II.  95;  at  Darub,  II. 
145  to  148  : at  Firuzibtid, 

II.  205,  206,  111.  507;  at 
Persepolis,  II.  190;  at  It  at, 

III.  182. 

Scythians,  II.  542,  313. 

Sea, Indian,  changes  in  its  col- 
our, L 152, 153. 

Seal  »(  Xerxes,  I,  444, 


Seals  nr  signets,  L 438  to  439, 
■144  to  440. 

Stnmdrr  'see  Alexander). 
Stklartk,  musical  instrument, 
III.  545,  432. 

Sknaax  (Sheikh)  story  of, 

III.  248. 

Supiikhr.il  Monuments,  L 

201. 210  to  224.  404,  413, 
420,422,423,441.  11.92. 
93,  112,  189.  381,  528  to 
331 

Sepulchre,  see  Tomb. 

Serafino  (Padre),  III.  445  to 
447. 

Serbaxi,  soldiers,  III.  40.3, 
Strdar  (Persian  General),  his 
power.  III  443 ; bis  camp, 

III.  443, 

Servants  (Persian),  Puhkkyd- 
nrt,  L 245.  Jiludar,  L 
246.  Mektrr,  L 246.  Fr- 
raik,  L 246.  Rekabdar,  L 
216.  Skatera , L 240. 
Seven  Sleepers,  story  of,  III. 
411. 

Susa  co'H  (rovnl  mountain) 
at  Persepolis,  II.  416,  417. 
Shah  IIgskin,  L 140. 
Shark,  in  the  Persian  Gulph, 

L 229,230. 

Sharp,  Mr.  L 148,  219,  III. 
58.  161 

Sktiktadek  (title,  explained), 

L2. 

Sheba,  iQueen  of),  HI.  40, 
Sheb bu,  a plant,  II.  84. 

Shorn  (Sam),  son  of  Noab,  II. 

22. 

Shepherd  armed.  III.  .332. 
Shepherd,  (Captain  , III,  511. 
Sheridan,  Mr.  III.  113. 

Shield  of  Hercules,  II.  515. 
Ship  (of  Na'dib  Shah),  L 
188. 

Ships,  none  sculptured  at 
Persepolis,  11.278. 

Ships  (Turkish),  their  names, 

III.  529. 

Siak  Ckadri,  one  who  lives  in 
the  black  tents,  II.  122. 
III.  474. 

Siege  of  hfakan  (memorable), 
HI.  44, 

Sigus,  Zodiacal,  II.  23, 


Silver  mine,  II.  106. 
Sindda'd  the  sailor.  1. 25. 
Singing,  II.  55,  203,  I1T. 
268.280. 

Singing  and  dancing  girls,  I, 

75, 

Siurtat,  (explained),  L 259. 
Slaves,  (African),  L 12  to  15, 
450.  III.  541. 

Slaves,  (Brazilian),  L 15. 
Slippers,  II.  223,  III.  251. 
Smsth,  (Sir  Sydney ",  III.  511 . 
Snakes  or  Serpents,  II.  214, 
216 

Snakes  charmed , II.  216.218. 
Snell,  Miss,  L 16. 

Soldiera  (Turkish),  fire  ball* 
at  random.  Ill  503, 513. 
Solomon,  II.  41.  44  to  46, 
231,  300.  343  318,  349, 
358,  366.  307.  370.  373’, 
876.  382.  393.  398,  403. 
424,  439,  434.  436,  487. 
535.  III.  561. 

Solomon  confounded  wills 
Jemshi'd.  I.  40.  126. 
Solomon's  fleet,  L 47,  49,  5 1 , 
42, 

Solomon's  Temple,  1 45. 
Songs,  GHani  and  Curdi,  III. 

403. 

Sparrows,  protected  by  Turks, 
III.  530. 

Sphinxes,  II.  285. 

Spiders,  (venomous),  II.  214. 

Staining,  hair,  II.  76,  22:  111. 

556,565,  566. 

Slnining,  hands  and  feet,  II. 

77.  III.  565.  560. 

Slatue  (anointed),  L 201. 
Statue  (of  Sha’pu  r),  L 291, 
II.  206. 284:  of  J bmshi’o, 
II.  387. 

Stirrups,  L 246,  290, 
Stockings,  11.223.  Silk  stock- 
ingx  admired,  III.  574, 
Stone  (Major).  L 9,  II.  192, 
205.  III.  141, 

Stones,  held  in  idolatrous  res- 
pect, III.  435, 

Stone,  remarkable,  II.  123. 

cutters  marks,  III,  f»63 

Stonehenge,  II.  253- III.  392, 
Stories,  II  115,  1 16 
Strangfvrd  (Lord),L  lj,  28 
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Suiirab,  son  of  Rustam,  L 

OIL 

Suhra'b's  Tomb,  III.  205- 
Superstition,  L LL  185,270, 
■111  to  314,  359  to  J01, 

II.  133,216,218.  IH.,229. 
349,374.  433,318. 

Surmrb  (for  I lie  eve*;,  II.  441. 

III.  565,  360- 

Swallows,  of  Huspicions  omen, 
III.  420. 

Swords,  of  high  value, II.  211. 

(ancient,  straight),  I, 

290.  11,274.275, 
Sword-fish,  LIL  526, 

Symbols  (planetary),  L 438. 
Symmetry, observed  in  sculp, 

' turs9.il.l2S0. 231,  III. 

Syr  lack  and  (.reek  words  in 
a Medical  MS.  III.  557. 
Tabriz,  name  explained.  III. 
ill, 

Tabrs,  axes  used  hv  Hyrcani- 
ans.  III.  269,  563, 

Takhl  ratal,  or  covered  lit- 
ter, L 251. 

Tales,  Arabian,  II.  116. 

Persian,  II.  21. 

Talisman,  (Mountain  of  the), 
III.  URL 

Talismans,  L §1,  237,  238, 
408,  440  to  448.  II.  34, 
36, 287. 

Talmud,  (Jewish),  I,  pref.  xv. 
Tarantula.  II.  213,218. 

Talar  or  Tut  lei  language.  III. 

153. 

Talar  couriers,  III-  491. 
Tavernier  (the  traveller),  II. 

497  to  902. 

Taylor,  Lieutenant,  L 185. 

ii.  m 

Teak  wood,  of  great  age,  II. 

280 

Teixeira,  1.40. 

Temples,  Indian  and  Egyp 

lian,  I.  93.  II.  141. 
Temples,  Eire,  endowed,  I, 
133  to  137. 

Temples,  heads  fixed  on,L  US 

— Brahmins,  I.  76j  at 

Salsetle  or  Kauarah,  L 77. 
79,94;  at  Carli,  I.  78:  at 
Ellora,  1, 78;  at  Elephants, 
til;  at  Deader*,  L 92, 


Temples,  II  409, 415, 470, 
Teutvra,  II.  4Q, 

Teremiulhus  (r-ep/rrvSos),  II. 
413. 

Thais,  III.  567. 

Theodosian  {or  Pctitingerlan 
T-hle),  L pref.  xxiv.  310. 
432. 

Thevenot,  vindicated,  I.  168, 
109,  3 43  II  233,  270 
Throne  ( marble V L 236,  III. 
129. 

Throne  of  Solomon,  II.  426. 
434,  435. 

Throne,  peacock.  III.  130. 
Title,  of  ,4/rrja,  explaiued,  L 
2 ; Shahx&deli,  L 2_;  Na- 
klmda,L66;  Ked  klnidii.  I 
67  : Mehmandir,  L.  70  ; 
Boglerbcg,  L 19-1;  Ilklinn, 
L 194;  Zabct,  L 194:  Ka 
lanter,  L 194:  Buxurg,  L 
194 

Tobacco,  T,  341 . 

Tomb  of  Arrian, III.  512, 544. 
573. 

Tombs,  II.  18a.  III.  83. 265. 
814,315. 

Tomb  of  Jupiter,  III.  535. 

of  Saadi,  L 318.  II. 

8,  10. 

Tomb  of  Hannibal.  516.  56  . 

of  Hafiz.  I.  318,  II.  4, 

• at  Persepolis.  L 401. 
II.  234,206  to  272,  203  to 
298,  381. 

Tomb  of  Daniel,  L 420.  II. 

206  III.  664. 

Tomb  of  Cyrus,  II.  439,  528 
to  631. 

Tomb  of  Alyaltes,  III.  537. 
of  two  murdered  bro- 
thers, III.  518. 

Tomb  of  tbeThe  bans.  III.  565. 
Tortoise  sbell,  I 31. 
Tortoises,  IT.  179, 

Tower  (shaking),  III.  50, 
Treasures,  L 44,  84.265.444. 

II.  34  to  38. 197.  198,287, 
542.  III.  188,  478. 479. 

Tree  liar  in  old  Persian),  L 
43,26, 

Tree,  Banian,  I 80.  01. 

— remarkable  al  Ardubad, 

III.  484,  435. 


Trees  (scarce  hi  Persia', II.  68. 

(sacred),  L 32,  86,  313. 

859  to  401,  433.  II.  83, 
330.  III.  435.492,332. 
Trench,  in  Tabriit  i«. 111,310. 
Troy,  L 389,  II.  3] 0. 
Tumuli,  II.  112.  111.  42 2. 

478.  331,  33_L 
Turk  i'h  language  used  at 
ha: i in , III.  388:  at  A'aiA- 
chuan.  III.  436. 

Turkish  soldiers,  fire  ball  at 
random,  111.503,513. 
Turks  of  Khandak,  insolent, 
III.  510:  kill  a Persian,  509. 
Turner  (William,  Esq.)  III. 
520. 

Turqunis,  L 210,  2JLL. 

Tutly,  Indian,  II.  382,  388. 
Unicorn,  II.  258.  285. 

Urns,  L 216,  218.  221,  223, 
404.  451. 

Vaccination,  III.  157. 
Variations  in  I he  accounts  ol 
travellers,  Lprcf.  xxii. 
Various  readings  in  MSS.  L 
pref.  ix. 

Vase<, (Greek  or  Etruscan),  L 
434.  11.276. 

Vathek,  story  o(.  III,  567 
View  of  Constantinople,  III. 

512, 

Vocabulary  of  a tribe  resem- 
bling Gypsies,  III.  42L. 
Voracity  of  Hercules  and 
Rustam,  II.  515. 

Wahabis,  L 326. 
WALEH,ahvingpoet,ni.6S, 
Wa'mek  and  Ozba',  a ro- 
mance, III.  557. 

H'atmeb  (indigo),  II.  22.  HI 
565.  666. 

Watches,  Turks  foodofwind- 
ing.  III.  482. 

Water  bags.  L 246, 

vessels,  L 247. 

wheels.  III.  497. 

Weight  (man),  II.  380, 

Wells  (ancient),  L 253. 

Well,  extraordinary  at  Faktu 
dtr,  II  82. 

Werry,(Mr.  Consul  General 
at  Smvrna),  III.  538. 
Whales.  L 150. 230. 23I.M8. 
U.  214. 
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Wbwl  cmvwges,  II.  276. 
Wl»«la  for  raising  water.  III. 

497. 

Whips,  modern  Persian  like 
ancient  Egyptian  L 44ft. 

W bittingluu's  cat , L 170.171. 
Willnvk,  (Captain  Henry),  L 
las,  in.  m,  IBS. 

WiUoik,  (Lieutenant  George) 
I.  14B-  II.  51.  188. 

Wind  of  ft frtli.uk , III.  208, 

222,229, 

Wind  of  Skckryer,  III.  325, 

383. 

Wjflged  finite,  II.  288. 
Winged  Globe,  L 438. 
Wing>.L43S.  11.42.48.435. 
W'iiemao.Str  William,  L 148. 
Women,  L 168,  209,  28-1, 
310.  II.  12,  35781.  73. 
168.  197.  199.  277.  278, 

384,  413,  424,  442.  III. 
181,  300.  388,  446,  481, 
484  . 492,  507,  616,  838, 
641,  882,  863,  668,  466. 


Women,  (figures  of,  not  found 
at  Peraepolis,  I.  449.  II, 
277.  Some  found  in  Sss- 
sanian  sculptures,  II.  277.- 
HI.  816. 

Wood,  Mr.  III.  S55, 

(Ceylonese),  L32, 

Teak,  very  ancient,  II. 

280. 

Wrestling  (Persian),  L 234, 
Grecian,  L 236. 

Wrestlers  or  Pahlarant,  III. 

402. 

Writing,  on  locusts,  L 129. 
Writing  on  backs  of  tortoises, 

I lfifi. 

Writing  ancient,  L 406. 
in  golden  letters.  III. 

674. 

Xeraes,  L 880  to  388.  448. 

Ykl.6.  horse  of  mean  race.  III. 

418. 

Yarico  and  Inkle,  I,  19. 
Ybzda'n,  (romantick  story), 

III.  306. 


ZA*A'TCSHT,ZERnRHESHT, 
or  Zoroaster.  L 108,  111. 
113  to  Hi  120,  130,  189, 
142,  140,  299,  378,  387. 
388.  429.  481.  II.  263. 
299.  344.  370,  374,  378. 
390.  410.  471. 

Zeki  Khan, 1. 287.264  300 
Ztmbirtkt,  swivel  guns,  II. 
202. 

Zend  'language),  L 100, 118, 
IIP,  148,  146.  379. 

Zend  Manuscripts,  II  304. 

dvnastv,  L 239.  240. 

Zend  and  Pablavi  MbS.l.  100. 
Ill,  874. 

Zendavesla,  written  in  golden 
letters,  II.  393,  410,  III, 
674. 

Zeraa  or  deraa,  a measure,  II. 

32. 

Zodiacalsigns.il.  23.49.  III. 
384. 

Zobkc'a  Castle,  II.  104. 
Zoroaster  (see  Zara’td>hT$ 


ERRATA,  VOL.  III. 


“Page  fc,  for  writer*  read  written;  for  retrict*  r.  restricts.  p.  lOj,  last  line,  for  denineated 
r.  delineated,  p 20,  for  Saffeh  r.  Soffth  or  So) ah.  p.  31*  (note),  for  magiore  r.  niaggiore; 
the  note  in  this  page  should  have  been  numbered  5*  but  this  mistake  docs  not  affect  the 
references  of  any  preceding  or  subsequent  notes,  p 35^,  line  17*  for  tbit  r.  than.  p.  41* 
for  tlaugher  r.  slaughter,  p 53  (and  elsewhere),  for  tu/anji  r.  tufangchi,  and  for  ,£Jk*J 
r -Cju.  p.  55,  for  hrily  r.  khrily.  p.  107.  to  nurnri  add  /.  p.  128,  (luie  15),  »upply, 
•s,  alter  “as  far."  p.  180,  for  interpersed  r.  rnterspersed  p.  206,  for  vilages  r.  villages; 
aud  for  abuntantly  r.  abundantly,  p.  21 1 , for  others  trees,  read  other  trees  p.  220,  for 
beats  r.  beasts,  p.  267.  for  Sayxrar  r.  S obzotr . p.  298,  for  possibly  r.  possible,  p.  331, 
supply  the  Persian  letter  J before  *X^Uo.  p.  340,  for  expresed  r.  expressed,  p.  346,  line 
7* for  than  r.  that.  p.  371.  line  14,  dele  one  did.  p.  388,  for  Akkand  r.  Ak  cand.  p.  300, 
for,  ooly  the.  r.  the  only.  p.  411 , supply  r in  apothyphal.  p.  431,  note,  for  crossed  r.. 
crossed,  p.  445.  for  suroptous  r.  sumptuous,  p.  455,  (note  33;.  for,  name  as  TrftU,  r.  the 
•ame,&c.  p.  404,  for  fonr  miles,  r.  four  miles,  p.  465  mote),  for  Carc&k  r.  Carcuc.  p.  480 
(uotei,  for  obliterated  r.  obliterated,  p.  483.  line  18^  for  round  r.  ground,  p.  4QQ  (note 
84;,  for  Btkitht  r.  Bchi&ht.  p.  502,  line  8*  for  father  r.  farther,  p.  523,  supply  1 in* 
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cooly.  p.  526,  fur  kioiki  r.  kittbkl.  p.  538  (line  14},  for  last  r.  east.  p.  340,  for  Tinas  r. 
Tenos.  p.  545,  line  9,  full  stop  after  way.  p.  560,  for  A,  b,  b and  t.r.A,  b,  c and  d.  p.  56$, 
fbr  about  r.  about,  p.  573,  for  Turchesea  r.  Turchesca;  and  for  puericle  r.  puerile. 

• P.  443,  for  centinels  r.  sentinels.  p.  566,  for  ^ r.  ^ 


M.I.W 


To  the  Errata  noticed  in  Vol.  II.  (page  after  tbe  advertisement)  add — Vol.  I.  p.  IfflJ, 
(note, line  121, for  immateriality  read  immateriality  p. 271,  line  1,  for  CarerAi i r.  Cittritn. 
p,  439,  line  21,  for  266  read  285.  Vol.  II.  p.  2.  for  Irangki  r.  Eamgki.  p.  6.  note  4,  for 
Ja'jkbmi  r.  Jajrumi.  p.  II  (and  elsewhere), for  tofangji  r.  tnjeng<ki,  and  for  r. 

p.  154,  for  Gumbt*  r.  Gumbed,  and  for  r.  although  the  word  is  £***•■• 
tally  pronouoced  gnmbez.  p.  195,  for  Aarfi  r.  Urpi.  p.353,  (note  168),  for  uV 
read  p.  377,  for  Insab  r.  Annab,  p.  380  (note  206)^  for  dantk  r.  dong  or  dank . 

p.  400  (note),  for  mqcted  read  mrjild ; and  for  jezn  r.  juzu.  p.  401  (note  235',  dele  the 
atop  before  the  word  “ I had  him,"  Ac.  p.  415,  (note  254;,  the  reference  to  Vol.  I.  should 
be  pp.  182,  452.  p.  447,  for  dispatches  r.  despatches. 


THE  END. 


Frialut  by  FriccilU  .Iv|u««v  Brecknock- 
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